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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


DuRiNQ  the  last  few  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
gas  and  oil  engines  used  for  all  kinds  of  industrial  and 
home  enterprises  has  been  remarkable.  Their  number 
and  power  are  growing  every  year,  and  these  motors 
compete  with  steam  engines,  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  where  gas  and  oil  are  cheap,  but  also  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
'r^  both  gas  and  oil  are  more  expensive,  they  are  not  so  much 

^  in  request     Dowson  or  other  cheap  power  gas  is  now 

^  widely  used  in  all  these  countries   for  driving  engines 

with  one  or  more  cylinders,  up   to  800  and  4fOO   H.P. 
^  That  both  gas  and  oil    engines   now  run  with  greater 

^^  regularity  than  in  the  past  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

governing  arrangements  are  better. 

Every  year  witnesses  new  applications  of  "internal 
combustion"  motors  to  mills,  production  of  electric  light, 
tramways,  hammers,  cranes,  road  carriages,  pumps  for 
water,  irrigation  and  sewage,  and  all  varieties  of  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  portability  of  small  oil  engines 
renders  them  most  convenient  for  farm  work,  and  for  use 
in  villages  and  other  places  where  gas  is  not  made.  Nearly 
all  these  motors  work  with  the  four-cycle,  and  with  lift 
valves.  All  the  larger  sizes  are  horizontal,  with  circulating 
water  jackets  for  cooling  the  cylinder,  &c.  Gas  engines 
are  nearly  always  single  acting  and  single  cylinder,  except 
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for  the  largest  powers,  when  two  cylinders  are  generally 
used.  The  charge  is  usually  fired  by  tube  ignition,  some- 
times by  electricity.  The  piston  speed  is  usually  from 
600  to  700  feet  per  minute.  The  clearance  volumes  are 
much  larger  than  in  steam  engines,  generally  from  20  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  volume  generated  by  the  piston,  and 
3  to  8  per  cent,  in  steam  engines.  The  names  which  stand 
out  most  prominently  as  regards  improvements,  trials,  and 
study  of  gases  and  the  modem  gas  engine  are: — Lenoir, 
Otto,  Beau  de  Rochas,  Clerk,  Atkinson,  Crossley,  Delamare- 
Deboutteville,  Slaby,  Witz,  Daimler,  Capitaine,  Dowson, 
Lencauchez,  Schottler,  Mallard,  Le  Ch&telier,  Berthelot, 
and  others ;  and  for  oil  engines : — Brayton,  Priestman, 
Daimler,  Homsby,  Roots,  and  others. 

One  reason  which  may  account  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  gas  and  oil  motors,  besides  their  convenience  and 
absence  of  a  boiler,  is  their  much  larger  thermal  efficiency, 
as  compared  with  that  of  steam  engines.    The  best  modern 
compound  or  triple  steam  motors,  using  120  to  150  lbs. 
steam  pressure,  working  with  about  the  same  piston  speed 
as  gas  engines,  give  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  heat  efficiency ; 
in  other  words,  of  the  total  heat  given  to  the  engine,  some 
12  per  cent,  only  is  converted  into  indicated  work.    With 
gas  it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  28  per  cent.;  more  often, 
however,  from  15  to  25  per  cent.     This  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  higher  temperatures  of  internal  combustion  engines, 
rather  than  to  the  greater  number  of  ezpansion&    Not  only 
should  the  heat  efficiency  of  such  motors  be  well  considered, 
but  especially  the  actual  cost  of  the  heat  units  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  gas  or  pound  of  oil,  in  different  localities.     Gas,  oil, 
and  coal  or  coke  are  all  difierent  forms  of  fuel,  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid,  and  contain  so  many  thermal  units,  varying 
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l^i^ly  in  value  in  different  towns.  The  steam  engine  has 
had  a  life  of  some  130  years,  the  gas  engine  only  about  33 
yesLTS,  or  say  a  quarter  of  the  time,  oil  about  10  years,  cheap 
or  power  gas  about  15  years.  As  yet  there  are  very  few 
applications  of  gas  and  oil  to  marine  engines,  and  no  oil 
locomotives  are  working.  On  the  other  hand  the  number 
of  small  boats  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  worked  by  oil, 
gas,  or  gasolene  motors,  is  very  considerable,  thousands 
being  in  use  in  Europe. 

The  number  of  exact  and  reliable  trials  on  gas  and  oil 
motors  is  also  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Independent 
tests,  when  well  made,  give  valuable  information,  and 
generally  lead  to  improvements  by  the  makers,  with  whom, 
however,  they  are  not  popular.  Some  new  and  interesting 
experiments  by  Mr.  Burstall,  on  the  high  temperatures 
inside  gas  engine  cylinders  at  different  parts  of  the  stroke, 
should  be  read  by  those  who  desire  to  study  this  subject, 
and  Herr  Meyer's  experiments  at  Zurich  also  deserve 
special  notice. 

The  remarkable  engineering  and  chemical  fact  to  be  duly 
appreciated  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of  gas  and  oil  engines 
are  constantly  working,  under  conditions  which,  at  first 
sight,  appear  impossible — i.e,,  with  explosions  and  red-hot 
flames  at  every  other  revolution — and  yet  no  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  cylinders  with  lubrication,  valves,  &c.  The 
cylinder  and  piston  must  be  kept  sufficiently  cool  by  the 
use  of  a  water  jacket,  and  mineral  oil  used  for  lubrication. 
If  this  be  done  no  practical  difficulty  is  experienced, 
although  during  explosion  and  combustion  very  high  tem- 
peratures are  attained.  About  one-third  of  the  total  heat 
produced  is  often  carried  off  in  the  jacket- water,  otherwise 
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the  engine  could  not  work  at  all.  There  is  here  a  large 
opening  for  important  future  improvements. 

The  initial  pressures  in  gas  engines — as  shown  by  the 
indicator  diagrams — ^are  constantly  on  the  increase,  due 
chiefly  to  the  more  complete  expulsion  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  In  1862  the  initial  pressure  was  only  about 
50  lbs.,  while  in  1895  it  reached  300  lbs.  in  the  Crossley- 
Atkinson  engine.  We  are  thus  approaching  the  "  theoreti- 
cally attainable/'  but  this  point  is  still  far  off. 

No  practical  rotatory  or  "  impulse  "  gas  or  oil  motors,  on 
the  lines  of  the  well-known  Laval  Steam  Turbine,  are  yet 
in  the  market. 

A  chronological  list  of  the  development  of  Gas  and  Oil 
engines  is  given  after  this  Preface. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  pass  on  to  say, 
briefly,  that  the  present  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
treating  respectively  of  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines.  Part  I., 
on  Gas  Engines,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  dealing 
with  the  early  history  of  these  motors,  and  the  other  with 
modern  commercial  engines. 

An  Appendix  is  added  in  six  sections,  containing  informa- 
tion that  could  not  well  be  incorporated  in  the  text.  One 
of  them  gives  an  abstract  of  the  valuable  researches  and 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Slaby,  of  Berlin. 

The  theory  of  the  gas  engine  is  briefly  discussed  in 
several  chapters,  and  in  this  part  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  valuable  criticism  of  Professor  Capper,  of  King's 
College,  London,  who  has  also  kindly  made,  for  publication 
in  this  work,  a  detailed  test  upon  the  experimental  Otto- 
Crossley  gas  engine  in  his  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Chapter  XVII.,  on  the  "  Chemical  Composition  of  Gas," 
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bas  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  N.  Huntly,  A.R.C.S.,  and  he 
is  responsible  for  this  chapter  only. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  numerous  recognised  authorities 
on  the  subject,  especially  to  the  excellent  works  of  Pro- 
fessors Schottler  and  Witz,  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  Professors 
Boulvin,  Jenkin,  and  Robinson,  Dr.  Slaby,  M.  Chauveau, 
and  others.  Information  has  also  been  obtained  from  the 
Proceedings  of  tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  Proceed- 
inga  of  the  Inatitviion  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Comptes 
BendtLs  de  la  Sociiti  des  Inginieurs  Civils,  Zeitschrift 
des  Vereines  deutscher  Ingenieure,  The  Engineer ^  Engineer- 
ing, Journal  of  Oas  Lighting,  and  various  other  scientific 
and  technical  periodicals.  A  list  is  added  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  both  English  and  Foreign,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  found  fairly  complete. 

In  this  Second  Edition,  care  has  also  been  taken  to 
consult  the  best  authorities  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  who  have  written  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Gas  and  Oil  Engines  and  Gas  Generators,  and  in  every 
way  to  bring  the  matter  up  to  date. 

Finally,  a  list  has  been  added  of  140  selected  tests  and 
experiments  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines,  published  up 
to  1895. 

BRYAN   DONKIN. 

Bebmoxdssy,  London,  May,  1896. 
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XIX 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  GAS  ENGINE. 

APPROXIMATE  DATKS. 


Year. 
First  horizontal  Lenoir  French  engine,  water  jacketed,  with  slide 

valve  (40  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  LH.P.  hour).     £lectric  ignition, .     1861 
Hogon  gas  engine.     First  engine  with  ignition  slide  valve,       .  1863 

Otto  &  Langen's  atmospheric  engine, 1866 

Practically  very  few  English  makers  of  gas  engines,  perhaps  one  or 

two, 1870 

Bisschop  engine,  made  by  Andrews, 1872 

Robson,  compression  on  one  side  of  piston,  and  ignition  on  the 

other, 1877 

First  Clerk  engine  with  air  pump  and  compression,  ....     1877 
First  horizontal  Otto  engine,  Crossley  (25  cubic  feet  gas  per  LH.P. 

hour), 1879 

Robson,  first  starter  of  compressed  gas  in  a  reservoir,       •        •  1879 

Firms  making  gas  engines  in  England — Simon,  Andrews,  Tangye, 

Robson,  and  others 1880 

DowBon  first  gas  producer, 1878-1880 

Heatefficiency  of  the  best  engines,  10  to  15  per  cent.,      .        .        .     1882 

First  porcelain  tube  ignition,  Watson, 1881 

Best  heat  efiiciency  of  Otto  engine  (5  to  15  LH.P.),  15  per  cent. 

(taking  indicated  work), 1887 

First  Otto-Crossley  without  slide, 1888 

Society  of  Arts'  trials — ^Otto-Crossley  engine,  22  per  cent,  heat  effi- 
ciency (taking  B.H.  P.) 1888 

First  Daimler  gas  engine, 1889 

First  timing  valve,  Otto-Crossley  engine  over  100  B.H.  P.,        .  1889 

Expiration  of  Otto  patent  in  England, 1890 

Maximum  power,  2(X)  to  300  I.H.P.  engines  in  England,  France, 

and  Germany, 1890-1894 

Approximate  number  of  firms  making  gas  engines — England  30,  "^ 

Germany  30,  France  20,  Switzerland  5, 

Power  gas,  }  lb.  to  1  lb.,  good  anthracite  coal  ])er  B.H.P.,  50  to 

200H.P., 

Heat  efficiency,  16  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent  in  best  engines  (taking 

B.H.P.), 

Maximum  initial  pressure  in  cylinder  about  200  lbs 

Largest  engines  made  about  300  to  400  I. H. P.,         .... 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  OIL  ENGINR 

APPROXIMATE  DATES. 


Year. 
First  oil  eDgine  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aj^cultural  Society's  Show 

at  Newcastle  (Spiel's  petrolenm  engine)  by  Shirlaw  ft  Ca, 

NotLingham, 1887 

Messrs.  Priestman  first  exhibited  a  4  H.P.  petroleum  engine  at  the 

Nottingham  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultarul  Society,  using 

ordinary  lamp  oil, 1888 

One  or  two  makers  in  Blngland, 1888 

A  6  H.  P.  portable  oil  engine  exhibited  at  the  Windsor  Meeting  of 

the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  by  Messrs.  Priestman,  .     1889 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,   Plymouth  Meeting.      Light  portable 
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GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIE  ENGINES 


PART   I.— GAS   ENGINES. 


CHAPTER  L 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ACTION  AND  PARTS 

OF  A  GAS  ENGINE. 

Ck)NTiKTS. — ^Introduction — Advantages  of  a  Gas  Enane — ^Waate  of  Heat 

Source  of  Power — Utilisation  of  Af  otive  Force— ^arts  of  a  Qas  Engine 
— TranBinission  of  Energy— Admission  of  Gas  and  Air— Ignitipn— 
Explosion  and  Expansion— Exhaust — Compression — Oiling — Kegula- 
tion  of  Speed. 

The  principles  goTeming  the  construction  and  action  of  a  gas 
motor  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  a  steam  engine.  In  both 
the  object  is  to  obtain  useful  work  from  heat.  This  is  effected 
by  raising  gas  or  water  to  a  certain  temperature,  producing  in 
the  one  case  steam,  in  the  other  flame,  and  with  the  pressures 
resulting  from  th^  increase  of  heat  in  the  steam  or  flame  driving 
forward  a  piston  connected  to  a  shafb.  The  science  of  thermo- 
dynamics proves  that  there  exists  a  strict  ratio  between  the  heat 
evolved  and  the  work  performed.  The  laws  governing  the  pro- 
duction of  this  heat  energy  are  always  the  same,  whatever  the 
medium  or  agent  of  motive  force. 

In  mechanical  motors  there  are  three  points  to  be  considered : — 
1st.  The  cause  of  motion,  varying  according  to  the  type  of  motor. 
In  thermal  engines  it  is  heat  obtained  from  the  combustion  of 
coal  in  a  boiler  or  air  furnace,  or  by  the  explosion  of  inflammable 
gases.  2nd.  The  efiect  produced,  or  the  energy  into  which  the 
heat  is  transformed ;  this  usually  takes  the  form  of  pressure  upon 
a  piston  working  on  to  a  crank.  So  far,  all  heat  motors  are  alike. 
3rd.  The  particular  mechanism,  differing  in  each  kind  of  motor, 
by  which  this  translation  of  heat  into  work  is  utilised.  The 
difference  between  steam  and  other  kinds  of  motors,  such  as  gas, 
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air,  petroleum,  Ac,  lies  in  the  means  employed  to  generate  the 
heat,  and  turn  it  into  work. 

A  steam  motor  consists  of  three  indispensable  parts,  the  fur- 
nace, the  boiler,  and  the  cylinder  containing  the  motor  piston. 
These  may  be  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  but  there  is 
usually  a  separate  building  for  the  boiler,  &o.  The  process  of 
starting  a  steam  engine  is  relatively  slow  and  laborious.  The 
fire  must  be  kindled  and  combustion  obtained  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  water  in  the  boiler  brought  to  boiling  point  and  evapor- 
ated into  steam.  The  temperature  must  then  be  raised'  until 
the  pressure  of  the  steam,  produced  by  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, is  sufficient  to  propel  the  motor  piston. 

Advantages  of  a  Gkus  Engine. — In  a  gas  engine  these 
operations  are  much  simpler,  because  it  is  so  constructed  that, 
for  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  containing 
on  one  foundation  the  equivalent  of  furnace,  boiler,  and  cylinder. 
It  is  in  the  cylinder  that  the  production  and  utilisation  of  the 
heat  takes  place,  and  the  entire  cycle,  or  series  of  operations,  is 
completely  carried  out.  Highly  inflammable  gases  and  air  are 
first  admitted  into  the  cylinder.  They  are,  at  a  given  moment, 
exploded  by  the  application  of  heat  or  flame ;  the  pressure  and 
the  temperature  are  at  once  considerably  raised,  and  the  piston 
is  driven  forward.  In  a  steam  engine  the  working  agent  is  pro- 
duced separately  and  continuously,  but  in  a  gas  motor  the 
explosive  charge,  which  acts  as  the  medium  of  heat,  must  be 
formed  afresh  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  With  gas  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  explosion,  and  a  correspond- 
ing backward  and  forward  stroke,  as  many  times  in  a  minute 
as  is  required.  As  combustion  takes  place  in  the  cylinder  itself, 
pressures  and  temperatures  much  greater  than  those  developed 
in  steam  engines  are  easily  and  quickly  produced.  Gas  motors 
are  called  '*  internal  combustion "  engines,  and  the  same  name 
is  used  for  all  motors  in  which  the  heat  is  generated  inside, 
instead  of  outside,  the  cylinder. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  working  of  a  gas  motor  shows  the 
advantages  it  possesses  in  practice  over  the  steam  engine — 
namely,  compactness  and  facility  in  starting.  Theoretically,  it 
is  also  superior,  because  higher  initial  temperatures  are  available, 
to  act  upon  the  piston.  But  in  all  heat  motors  hitherto  made, 
there  are  defects  which  the  skill  of  the  best  constructors  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  overcome — namely,  waste  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  heat  generated,  and  consequent  loss  of  pressure,  or  of  useful 
work  done  upon  the  piston. 

Oonsidering,  first,  the  practical  advantages  of  the  ffas  engine, 
as  £Gtr  as  compactness  is  concerned,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  small,  a  few  square  feet  being  sufficient, 
instead  of  the  separate  boiler  and  chimney  necessary  with  a 
steam  engine.    A  gas  motor  can  be  fixed  almost  anywhere,  but 
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It  Bhonld  stand  on  a  solid  foundation,  to  coimteTaet  the  vibra- 
tions caased  by  the  repeated  explosions. .  To  place  it  in  proper 
-working  condition,  all  that  is  required  is  a  gas  supply  pipe,  and 
a  water  tank  with  pipes  for  cooling  the  cylinder.  The  high 
temperatures  produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  gases  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  jacket  round  the  cylinder,  through  which  water 
circulating  automatically  from  a  tank  passes  continuously,  to 
keep  it  cool ;  this  jacket  water  is  used  oyer  and  over  again. 
These  pipes,  with  a  third  communicating  with  the  outer  air, 
and  providing  an  outlet  for  the  burnt  gases,  constitute  all  the 
necessary  working  connections. 

A  gas  engine  thus  easily  fixed,  can  also  be  set  in  motion  and 
started  in  a  few  minutes.  If  a  gas  jet  or  hot  ignition  tube  is 
used  to  fire  the  charge,  the  gas  is  previously  lighted;  where 
combustion  is  obtained  electrically,  the  generation  of  the  sparks 
is  produced  before  the  engine  is  started.  A  few  turns  by  hand 
or  other  means  are  given  to  the  flywheel,  while  the  exhaust  is 
kept  open,  and  the  engine  is  then  fairly  at  work.  To  stop  it, 
nothing  is  needed  but  to  turn  off  the  supply  of  gas.  For  small 
manufactures  the  convenience  of  having  a  motive  power  at  hand, 
easy  to  start  or  stop  in  a  few  moments,  is  so  great,  that  small 
gas  motors  are  rapidly  superseding,  not  only  steam,  but  manual 
labour.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  rather  more  costly 
than  steam,  but  of  late  years  their  consumption  of  gas  per  H.P. 
has  been  much  reduced.  In  proportion  as  the  quantity  of 
gas  required  to  drive  them  is  diminished,  and  the  economy 
obtained  is  greater,  the  more  popular  and  cheaper  will  they 
become.  Practically,  there  is  less  danger  of  fire  than  with  steam 
boilers,  aAd  thousands  of  gas  engines  are  now  used  in  places 
where  steam  could  never  be  employed. 

It  is  in  the  smaller  gas  engines  that  these  practical  advan- 
tages are  chiefly  felt,  but  the  theoretical  superiority  of  these 
motors,  obtained  by  the  high  temperatures  at  which  they  can  be 
worked,  apply  equally  to  engines  of  all  sizes.  But  as  soon  as 
large  powers  are  required,  and  the  gas  engine  enters  into  active 
competition  with  steam,  it  becomes  of  far  greater  importance  to 
economise  the  consumption  of  gas.  The  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures obtained  by  the  inflammation  and  explosion  of  gas  in  a 
cylinder  are  so  high,  that  engineers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
utilising  them  to  their  full  extent.  Hence,  there  is  much  waste 
of  heat  and  consequent  loss  of  pressure,  and  these  defects  in  the 
working  of  a  gas  engine  aflect  injuriously  the  expenditure  of 
gas. .  If  heat  be  wasted,  more  must  be  supplied,  and  more  gas 
must  be  used  to  produce  it. 

Waste  of  Heat. — In  a  steam  engine  the  main  object  should 
be  to  keep  the  cylinder  walls  as  hot  as  possible,  to  prevent 
the  condensation  of  the  steam.  The  difficulty  of  generating 
flteam,  and  maintaining  its  temperature   and  pressure,  is  in- 
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creased,  because  there  is  a  change  of  physical  state  from  a  liquid 
to  steam.  With  a  gas  engine  the  reverse  process  is  necessary, 
and  the  cylinder  walls  must  be  cooled.  The  gas  is  dry,  and  the 
heat  developed  by  the  explosions  taking  place  in  the  cylinder 
acts  directly  on  the  piston.  A  considerable  amount  of  steam  is 
condensed  in  the  pipes  of  a  steam  engine,  whereas  in  a  gas  motor 
there  is  no  similar  waste,  because  all  the  heat  is  generated  in  the 
cylinder  itself.  Nevertheless  heat  is  lost,  but  in  a  different 
way.  The  temperature  of  the  gas  at  the  moment  of  explosion 
is  relatively  high.  It  is  generally  about  2,730''  F.  n,500'  C), 
but  this  is  not  the  highest  temperature  reacheo.  What- 
ever the  actual  temperature,  the  heat  is  always  too  great  to 
be  retained ;  a  large  portion  is  sacrificed,  to  prevent  injury  and 
destruction  to  the  parts,  and  heat  is  also  carried  off  continuously 
by  the  cooling  water  round  the  cylinder.  In  the  early  double- 
acting  engines,  not  more  than  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat 
received  was  employed  in  doing  work,  and  more  than  half  was 
wasted,  thi^  the  walls  might  be  kept  cool.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  heat  escaping  from  the  cylinder  in  the  exhaust  gases,  or 
the  products  of  combustion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how,  formerly,  from  94  to  96  per  cent,  of  the  heat  was 
dissipated. 

It  is  this  waste  of  heat  in  a  gas  motor  that  causes  the  loss 
of  pressure,  or  diminution  in  the  work  done  on  the  piston.  ^ 
With  all  gases  the  pressure  increases  with  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, and,  therefore,  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  will 
be  the  pressure  produced,  or  the  expansion  of  the  gases.  If  tlHs 
pressure  be  expended  in  doing  work,  and  acting  on  the  piston, 
the  whole  may,  if  expansion  be  continued  long  enough,  be  utilised 
in  useful  work.  But  to  obtain  this  result  with  the  pressures 
generated  in  a  gas  engine,  the  cylinder  and  piston  must  be  of 
a  certain  length,  and  the  piston  allowed  to  move  out  as  long  as 
there  is  any  expansive  force  left  in  the  gas  to  act  upon  it.  As 
this  is  practically  impossible,  the  other  plan  is  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  gas  admitted  into  the  cylinder.  Before  compres- 
sion was  employed,  it  was  difficult  to  proportion  the  supply 
of  gas  to  the  expansion,  and  it  is  a  delicate  process  even  in  a 
modem  engine,  in  which  the  gases  are  compressed  before  ex- 
plosion. 

When  the  theory  of  the  gas  engine  began  to  be  really  under- 
stood, the  principal  problem  was,  how  to  obtain  sufficient 
expansion  from  the  exploded  gases.  The  test  of  efficiency 
in  any  heat  engine  is  the  proportion  between  the  total  heat 
supplied,  and  the  total  useful  work  obtained.  As  far  as  work  is 
concerned,  all  the  heat  which  is  not  employed  in  producing  it  is 
wasted.  Thus  to  be  really  efficient,  a  gas  engine  ought  to  furnish 
a  maximum  amount  of  useful  work  with  a  minimum  consumption 
of  gas.     This  is  only  possible  if  the  expansion  of  the  gases  is 
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rapid  and  prolonged.  The  greater  the  time  allowed  them  to  act 
upon  the  piston,  and  the  farther  they  drive  it,  the  more  heat 
energy  will  be  expended  in  work,  and  the  less  will  be  discharged 
as  waste  into  the  atmosphere.  Expansion  should  also  be  rapid, 
because  the  more  quickly  the  piston  uncovers  successive  portions 
of  the  cylinder  walls,  the  less  time  will  there  be  for  useful  heat 
to  be  carried  off  from  the  hot  gases  to  the  cooler  walls.  This 
important  question  of  expansion  will  be  more  fully  examined, 
when  considering  the  theory  and  utilisation  of  heat  in  a  gas 
engine. 

The  study  of  a  gas  engine  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions  : — 

T.  The  source  of  power,  or  motive  force. 
11.  Its  mechanical  utilisation. 

I.  Source  of  Power. — In  all  heat  engines  the  source  of 
power  is  heat,  and  gas  is  the  medium  or  agent  through  which  it 
acts  in  a  gas  motor.  The  gas  is  ignited,  and  the  explosive  force 
thus  generated  is  used  to  drive  forward  a  piston.  Many  different 
kinds  of  gas,  varying  in  heating  value,  are  employed,  and  the 
effects  obtained  by  ignition  and  explosion  cannot  be  determined 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gas,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Since  the  gas  used  in  an  engine  cylinder  does  not  contain  the  oxy- 
gen necessary  for  combustion,  it  can  never  be  burnt  by  itself,  but 
must  always  be  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  Unless 
the  composition  of  the  gas  and  the  ratio  of  its  dilution  ^th  air 
ai^  known,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  tempeja^fres  and 
pressures  attained  in  the  cylinder,  and  to  calpulute^^e  theo- 
retical work,  or  the  work  it  ought  to  do.  ^  Tne  sbidy  of  giaes 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  dissociation,  jorthe  pje^erty 
they  possess,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  high  temjiejTature, 
of  resolving  into  their  separate  elements.  Tne  phenomena  of 
ignition  in  a  cylinder  also  prove  that  the  ^hole  heat  of  the  gases 
is  never  developed  at  once,  whatever  the  gas  used,  or  the  pro- 
portions in  which  it  is  diluted  with  air.  It  appears  probable 
that  combustion  is  seldom  complete  and  instantaneous,  but  con- 
tinues during  the  forward  motion  of  the  piston,  after  the  first 
propagation  of  heat  which  causes  the  explosion.  These  and 
other  questions  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  combustion 
in  a  gas  engine  are  only  mentioned  here,  and  will  be  discussed 
later. 

II.  Utilisation  of  the  Explosive  Force,  &c. — In  the 
second  part  of  the  subject  we  have  to  consider  the  mechanical 
utilisation  of  the  motive  force,  or  the  method  by  which  it  is 
turned  into  rotatory  motion.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  con- 
struction and  parts  of  a  gas  engine,  as  the  apparatus  used  for 
the  transformation  of  heat  into  useful  power.  There  is  this 
peculiarity  in  its  structure,  that  the  cylinder  contains  in  itself 
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furnace  and  boiler,  And  in  it  the  motive  power  is  developed. 
Before  examining  in  detail  the  various  types,  it  will  be  well  to 
explain  the  principal  parts  of  a  gas  motor,  and  its  internal 
organisation.  We  will  first  enumerate  these  parts,  and  then 
describe  the  functions  they  have  to  perform,  as  also  the  different 
operations  taking  place  in  a  gas  engine. 

Base. — The  base  plate  on  which  the  engine  is  fixed  and  the 
cylinder  bolted  is  of  cast  iron,  and  usually  very  solid.  In  oil 
engines  the  interior  of  the  base  plate  is  often  utiUsed  as  a  reser- 
voir for  oil  or  air. 

Cylinder. — The  cylinder,  solidly  bolted  to  the  base,  is  either 
vertical  or  horizontal,  according  to  the  type  of  motor.  Few  gas 
engines  have  more  than  one  motor  cylinder,  working  single 
acting ;  it  is  almost  always  open  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  crank 
end,  and  closed  only  by  the  piston.  Except  for  large  sizes  a 
second  cylinder  is  seldom  needed  to  increase  the  motive  power, 
sufficient  force  being  obtained  by  the  succession  of  explosions  in 
one  cylinder.  "With  higher  powers  two  or  more  single-acting 
cylinders  are  usually  employed.  As  the  great  object  in  a  gas 
engine  is  to  allow  the  gases  to  expand  as  completely  as  possible, 
it  seems  at  first  as  though  this  end  would  be  best  attained  by 
making  the  engines  compound,  like  steam  engines,  and  causing 
the  gases  to  expand  successively  in  different  cylinders.  Though 
often  tried,  this  arrangement  has  rarely  been  found  successful. 
Sometimes  an  auxiliary  pump  is  used  for  compressing  the  mix- 
ture,  or  a  charging  cylinder  for  receiving  and  mixing  the  gas 
and  air.  Occasionally  compression  is  obtained  in  the  motor 
cylinder  itself,  and  the  motor  piston  SLcts  on  one  side  as  a  pump. 
A  special  feature  of  gas  engine  cylinders  is  that,  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  developed,  they  are  always  provided  with  some 
apparatus  for  cooling  the  walls.  In  the  smallest  types  it  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  make  the  outer  radiating  surfaces  of  the 
cylinder  ribbed  or  deeply  indented,  exposing  a  large  cooling  area 
to  the  air.  In  engineis  developing  above  two  or  three  horse- 
power, a  jacket  with  water  constantly  circulating  through  it  is 
indispensable.  As  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  almost  always 
open  to  the  air,  the  cylinder  metal  is  kept  cooler,  and  over- 
heating is  diminished  by  contact  with  the  outer  air,  but  chiefly 
by  the  water  jacket. 

PiBtons. — The  pistons  of  gas  motors  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  steam  engines,  but  longer.  One  or  two  types  have  valves  in 
the  pistons,  to  admit  air  or  discharge  the  exhaust  gases.  Plunger 
pistons  are  generally  used. 

Valves. — The  valves  of  a  gas  engine  perform  functions  different 
to,  but  not  less  important  than,  the  admission  and  exhaust  valves 
of  a  steam  engine.  Not  only  do  they  admit  the  gases  into  the 
cylinder  and  discharge  the  products  of  oombustiony  but  they  are 
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fiequently  used  to  aaaiet  in  mixing  and  firing  the  gas  and  air* 
In  the  older  types  of  engine,  as  in  the  early  Otto,  there  is 
generally  one  slide  valve  for  admitting,  mixing,  and  igniting  the 
charge.  It  contains  ports  to  receive  and  pass,  on  the  gas  and  air 
to  the  cylinder,  and  carries  a  lighted  fiame  within  a  cavity  to 
kindle  the  charge,  after  it  is  mixed  and  compressed.  In  most 
modem  engines  lift  valves  alone  are  used,  but  occasionally  the 
mixture  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  through  cylindrical  or  piston 
valves,  or  a  revolving  disc.  In  many  engines  the  valves  are 
worked  by  cams  on  a  side  shaft  driven  from  the  main  shaft,  or 
by  eccentrics ;  in  others  they  are  automatically  lifted  or  closed 
by  the  pressures  in  the  cylinder. 

Transmisflion  of  Energy. — As  in  a  steam  engine,  the 
pressure  of  explosion  is  generally  transmitted  direct  from  the 
connecting-rod  to  the  revolving  crank  shaft.  Occasionally 
there  is  no  connecting-rod,  the  piston-rod  working  direct  on 
to  the  shaftb  To  obtain  greater  regularity  in  the  action  of  the 
engine,  the  flywheel  is  usually  made  larger  and  heavier  than  in 
steam  engines.  Most  gas  engines  have  only  one  explosion  per 
two  revolutions,  and  the  energy  of  the  flywheel  is  required  to 
carry  the  piston  forward,  take  in  a  fresh  charge  of  gas  and  air, 
and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  dead  point  after  explosion. 

In  all  gas, engines  five  operations  are  required  for  a  com- 
plete cycle — I.  Admission  and  mixture  of  the  charge  of  gas 
and  air.  11.  Ignition.  III.  Explosion.  lY.  Expansion. 
V.  Exhaust,  or  the  discharge  of  the  gases  and  products  of  com- 
bustion. To  these  has  been  added  in  most  modern  engines  a 
sixth,  namely,  YI.  Coppression.*^  This  cycle  of  work  corresponds 
to  each  explosion,  but  not  necessarily  to  each  revolution;  indeed, 
in  many  engines  the  number  of  revolutions  and  of  explosions  are 
independent  of  each  other.  The  nature  of  these  operations  is  as 
follows : — 

I.  Admiscdon  of  the  Gtas  and  Air  to  the  Cylinder. — This 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  complicated  process,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  provide  separate  vsdves  for  admitting  the  air, 
and  conducting  the  charge  to  the  cylinder.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  air  enters  freely  through  any  aperture,  which  is 
usually  placed  in  proximity  to  the  gas  admission  valve.  Gas, 
unless  made  specially  on  the  spot,  is  admitted  through  a  pipe 
from  any  ordinary  gas  main.  In  the  older  engines,  admission  of 
the  charge  is  made  through  a  slide  valve,  as  already  described, 
moving  to  and  fro  between  the  slide  cover  and  the  cylinder. 
The  gas  pipe  communicates  with  a  passage  in  the  slide  cover, 
and  a  hole  in  the  slide  valve  leading  to  a  cavity.  As  soon  as 
the  cavity  is  filled  with  gas,  the  movement  of  the  slide  brings  it 
opposite  a  similar  opening  in  the  cylinder,  through  which  the  gas 

*  In  s«ne  engints  part  of  a  stroke  is  davotad  to  nlssiwfaf  tha  ^lindar  of 
the  burnt  products. 
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enters.  In  later  engines  admission  is  effected  through  ordinary 
lift  valves.  Before  entering  the  cylinder,  the  gas  usually  passes 
through  a  chamber  where  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  its  proper 
proportion  of  air,  admitted  through  a  separate  inlet.  Much 
importance  was  attached  to  this  process  of  mixing  before  the  use 
of  compression,  and  different  methods  were  resorted  to,  either  to 
mix  the  gas  and  air,  or  to  keep  them  in  separate  layers,  and 
stratify  them  as  they  entered  the  cylinder.  It  is  now  almost 
universally  admitted  that  these  arrangements  do  not  influence 
the  explosion,  and  that  stratification  does  not  take  place  in  the 
manner  supposed,  owing  to  the  compressive  force  exerted  by 
the  piston.  The  gas  admission  valve  is  usually  connected  to  the 
governor,  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  gas  entering,  and 
consequently  the  number  or  strength  of  the  explosions. 

II.  Ignition. — The  gases  being  admitted  into  the  cylinder, 
the  next  operation  is  to  iire  or  ignite  them.  This  is  usually  a 
delicate  process,  because  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston  exerts 
a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  incoming  charge,  which  may 
blow  out  the  flame.  The  iifficulty  is  increased  in  modem 
engines  bv  the  previous  compression  of  the  gas  and^  air.  Three 
methods  of  ignition  are  employed.  1.  The  electric  spark.  2.  A 
gas  Jei  constantly  burning.  3.  A  tube  maintained  at  a  red  heat* 
oya  gas  burner.  Electricity  was  Che  first  means  proposed  and 
adopted  forlgniting  the  gases,  and  it  is  still  largely  used  in. 
French  engines.  A  current  of  electricity  passes  along  wires 
•pTaced  close  to  "die  valve  or  chamber  admitting  the  charge  of  gas 
and  air,  sparks  are  continually  formed  and  fire  the  mixture.  As 
the  electric  spark  is  sometimes  found  to  be  precarious  in  action, 
missing  fire,  and  the  charge  is  not  ignited,  an  electric  hammer  is 
used  to  obtain  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks.  With  flame 
ignition  the  charge,  after  being  admitted  into  the  slide  valve 
and  mixed,  is,  in  compression  engines,  carried  past  a  flame 
burning  in  a  hollow  of  the  valve.  When  the  mixture  is  ignited 
the  pressure  of  the  burning  gas  often  puts  out  the  flame,  and  it 
is  then  relighted  by  an  external  permanent  burner.  The  slide 
valve  is  held  against  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  worked  by 
an  eccentric,  but  more  often  by  a  cam  on  the  auxiliary  or  counter 
shaft  driven  from  the  main  shaft.  In  England  the  most  general 
method  of  ignition  is,  at  present^  by  aTiOt  lUbfe.  At'a'gTveh  moment 
the  dpenthg'to  this  tube  is  uncovered,  a  portion  of  the  charge  at 
high  pressure  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  and  fired,  and  explodes 
the  remainder  in  the  cylinder.  The  tube  is  kept  at  a  red  heat 
by  a  gas  burner,  and  is  easily  replaced  from  time  to  time  when  it 
is  worn  out.  Formerly  these  tubes  were  made  of  ircm,  and  were 
" short-lived *'  as  it  is  termed;  very"  smajl  Juices  ot  platinum 
an5"6lher  metals  are  sometimes  used,  which  last  much  longer.* 

*  Porcelain  tabes  are  also  largely  employed,  bat  are  scarcely  soitable 
for  oil  engine!,  m  they  are  apt  to  crack. 
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In  some  of  the  older  types  of  engines,  where  the  charge  is 
admitted  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  gas  and  air  are  drawn  in 
at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  by  the  suction  of  the  forward  stroke 
of  the  piston.  At  a  certain  moment  a  small  flap  valve  covering 
a  flame  burning  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  is  lifted  by  the 
pressure,  the  flame  drawn  forward,  and  the  mixture  thus  ignited. 
Sometimes  the  piston  itself,  in  its  out  stroke,  is  used  to  un- 
cover the  gas  and  air  valves.  In  other  engines  the  gases  are 
ignited  in  a  separate  chamber;  there  is  no  explosion,  but  they 
enter  the  cylinder  in  a  state  of  flame,  and  force  the  piston 
forward. 

III.  and  IV.  Explosion  and  Expansion. — It  is  in  the  motor 
cylinder  that  explosion  and  expansion  of  the  ignited  gases  almost 
always  take  place.  To  allow  room  for  the  compression  and 
ignition  of  the  charge,  the  clearance  space  is  usually  much  larger 
than  in  steam  engines,  sometimes  so  large  that  it  forms  a 
separate  chamber,  into  which  the  gas  mixture  is  compressed.  In 
the  earlier  types  of  gas  motors,  the  charge  was  drawn  in  during 
the  first  part  of  the  forward  stroke,  explosion  taking  place  only 
when  the  piston  had  almost  reached  the  middle  of  the  cylinder. 
It  was  soon  found  that  this  tardy  explosion  greatly  limited  the 
number  of  expansions,  and  the  work  performed  by  the  gases  on 
the  piston.  Lisiter  engines  were  designed  to  procure  the  explosion 
as  near  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  the 
maximum  volume  of  the  cylinder  for  the  expansion  of  the  gases. 
In  some  vertical  non-compression  engines  the  clearance  space 
is  exceedingly  small.  Explosion  of  the  gases  takes  place  wlien 
the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  free  of  the  crank  and 
shaft,  and  drives  it  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

V.  Exhaiisty  or  discharge  of  the  gases. — ^Various  methods 
are  employed  in  gas  engines  for  getting  rid  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  but  the  best  authorities  are  now  agi*eed  that 
they  should  be  expelled  from  the  cylinder  as  quickly  and 
as  completely  as  possible.  Most  modern  gas  motors  being 
single  acting,  or  acting  on  one  side  of  the  piston  only,  the 
exhaust  valve  is  seldom  opened  during  the  forward  stroke.  In 
some  engines  it  only  opens  during  half  the  return  stroke,  in 
others  the  whole  of  this  stroke  is  utilised  to  expel  the  previous 
charge,  while  in  a  few  engines  a  complete  stroke,  forward  and 
return,  is  sacrificed  to  discharge  the  products  of  combustion,  and 
cleanse  the  cylinder.  Air  under  pressure  is  admitted  to  help 
the  discharge  in  some  modern  engines.  The  exhaust  valve  plays 
an  important  part  in  a  gas  engine,  because  the  high  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  is,  of  course,  instantly  reduced  as  soon  as  it  is 
opened.  Most  gas  engines  are  so  constructed  that  the  unburnt 
gases  are  allowed  to  escape  at  a  relatively  high  pressure  and 
temperature,  which  are  thus  wasted  instead  of  being  utilised. 
This  is  one  of  the  defects  of  these  motors  which  engineers  should 
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be  most  anxious  to  remedy.  In  some  vertical  engines  the  piston 
is  forced  up  by  the  explosion  and  driven  down  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  a  partial  vacuum  being  formed  below  by  the  cooling  of  • 

the  gases.  The  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  by  causing  the  air  to  enter,  equalises  the  pressure 
above  and  below  the  piston,  and  checks  its  descent.     In  the  | 

earlier  engines  the  exhaust  was  usually  connected  to  the  admis- 
sion and  ignition  valves,  and  one  slide  valve  was  made,  during 
its  motion  to  cmd  fro,  to  uncover  the  three  different  openings. 
In  others,  and  generally  in  the  modem  horizontal  engines,  the 
exhaust  is  under  the  cylinder,  distinct  from  the  admission 
valves,  but  worked  &om  the  same  side  shaft. 

VI.  ComprescuLon  of  the  charge. — ^The  sixth  operation  in  a 
gas  engine  is  the  compression  of  the  gas  and  air  before  ignition. 
This  is  the  most  important  modem  improvement  introduced 
into  these  motors.  As  compared  with  the  other  operations, 
compression  has  certainly  great  influence  on  the  consumption 
of  gas,  and  on  the  economical  working  of  the  engine.  It  is 
effected  in  the  following  way  : — A  certain  quantity  of  gas  and 
air,  in  definite  proportions,  are  admitted  into  the  cylinder. 
Instead  of  being  immediately  ignited  the  mixture  is  compressed, 
and  its  pressure  raised — that  is,  the  volume  of  gas  and  air  is  forced 
into  a  much  smaller  space  than  before^  by  the  return  stroke  of  the 
motor  piston.  If,  for  example,  the  charge  occupied  a  space  of  5 
cubic  feet,  it  is  driven  back  by  the  piston  till  it  occupies  only,  say,  . 
1  cubic  foot,  or  one-flfth  the  previous  space,  and  the  pressure  is 
raised  five  fold.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  to  allow 
the  piston  to  move  out,  and  take  in  gas  and  air  behind  it 
till  the  whole  cylinder  is  filled;  the  piston  then  returns,  all 
the  valves  and  ports  being  closed,  and  the  mixture  is  driven 
into  the  clearance  space  and  compressed.  The  advantages 
of  this  process  are,  that  the  particles  of  gas  and  air  are 
forced  much  more  closely  together,  and  when  they  are  ignited, 
their  power  of  expansion  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be 
much  greater.  Nor  do  they  part  with  their  heat  so  quickly, 
being  confined  in  a  smaller  space.  Writers  on  the  gas  engine 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  compression,  previous  to  igni- 
tion, is  the  one  great  source  of  economy  in  gas  motors,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  experiments.  In  the  older  non-compressing  gas 
engines,  it  was  always  difficult  to  raise  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
high  enough  to  obtain  much  work  on  the  piston.  In  modem 
compression  engines,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansive  force  of  the 
gases  is  greater  than  can  be  properly  utilised. 

The  advantages  of  compression  are — (1)  Ths  smaller  size  of 
cylinder  required.  In  the  early  engines,  to  obtain  ui  effective 
working  pressure,  the  cylinders  were  made  large,  and  as  much 
gas  and  air  as  possible  admitted  at  a  time,  and  even  then  the 
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pressure  was  often  very  low.  But  with  engines  using  compres- 
sion,  since  the  same  charge  occupies  a  smaller  space,  the  cylinder 
can  be  made  smaller.  (2)  Gr&iter  certainly  and  rapidity  of 
explosion,  because  the  particles  of  gas,  being  forced  closer 
together,  and  their  temperature  raised  by  compression,  ignition 
proceeds  more  rapidly,  and  a  more  vigorous  explosion  is 
obtained.  The  flame  is  easily  and  surely  transmitted,  permeates 
the  whole  mass  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  entire  force  of 
the  explosion  is  developed.  (3)  Greater  economy  o/gas,  because, 
inflammation  being  certain,  ^  poorer  quality  of  gas  can  be  used« 
17 ot  only  may  the  quantity  be  smaller  in  proportion  to  air,  but 
the  weaker  charge,  if  compressed,  will  still  explode,  even  when 
further  diluted  with  the  products  of  former  combustion.  (4)  A 
smaller  cylinder  is  required  for  the  same  power.  (See  Chapters 
xviiL  and  xix.,  where  this  subject  is  fully  treated.) 

Compression  is  carried  out  in  two  ways.  If  the  engine  has 
only  one  cylinder,  it  takes  place  in  the  motor  cylinder  itself,  and 
a  complete  stroke,  to  and  fro,  is  generally  sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 
If  a  pump  is  added,  the  charge  is  compressed  in  it ;  every  stroke 
of  the  motor  piston  is  then  a  working  stroke,  and  the  flywheel 
obtains  an  impulse  at  every  revolution.  The  pump  is  worked 
from  the  crank  shaft,  and  the  six  operations  are  divided  between 
the  two  cylinders.  The  pump  piston  admits  and  compresses  the 
charge,  which  is  then  exploded  and  expanded,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  driven  out  from  the  motor  cylinder.  The  two  pistons 
work  more  or  less  simultaneously,  and  the  forward  stroke  of  the 
pump  draws  in  the  fresh  mixture,  during  expansion  of  the  charge 
in  the  motor  cylinder.  In  other  engines  the  pump  is  worked 
from  a  separate  crank,  set  slightly  in  advance  of  the  main 
crank.  This  cycle  of  operations  is  good,  but  its  advantages 
are  counterbalanced  by  the  additional  power  required  to  drive 
the  pump.  Occasionally  the  gas  and  air  are  compressed  into 
a  separate  receiver,  and  in  a  few  engines  the  front  part  of 
the  motor  piston  takes  the  place  of  the  pump,  and  compresses 
the  charge. 

Oiling,  &o. — Lubrication,  starting,  and  regulation  of  the  speed 
in  a  gas  engine,  each  require  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Oiling 
the  piston  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and  must  be  care- 
fully performed.  The  high  speeds  and  temperatures  at  which  gas 
motors  work  necessitate  a  continuous  and  skilful  use  of  good 
mineral  oil.  In  steam  engines  there  is  generally  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  but  the  flames  of  a  gas  engine  dry  the  internal 
sur£ftces,  and  unless  oil  is  continuously  applied,  the  cylinder  soon 
becomes  hot  and  begins  to  sufler.  Hence  the  importance  of 
internal  lubrication  in  all  gas  engines.  They  are  usually  fitted 
with  a  special  apparatus  for  oiling  the  various  parts  automati- 
48ally. 
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Small  gas  engines  can  be  quickly  started,  but  with  large 
powers  the  process  is  not  always  easy.  The  engine  should  be  at 
work  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  inertia  of  the  working  parts  has 
to  be  overcome.  All  the  larger  motors  are  provided  with  special 
means  of  starting,  such  as  a  receiver,  into  which  a  reserve  charge 
of  gas  and  air  is  compressed,  or  a  handle  or  cam  acting  upon 
the  exhaust  valve  to  keep  it  open,  thus  reducing  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder.  Sometimes  a  small  auxiliary  gas  engine  is  used. 
MM.  Delamare-Deboutteville  and  Malandin  claim  to  have  intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  system,  first  shown  in  their  Simplex  engine 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  Other  devices  for  starting 
have  lately  been  patented. 

Regulation  of  Speed. — To  regulate  the  speed  of  an  engine  is 
rather  a  complicated  process,  and  is  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Many  different  kinds  of  governors  are  used,  though  the  majority 
are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  weight  acting  by  centrifugal 
force.  A  common  type  is  the  ball  governor,  but  pendulum 
and  air  governors  are  also  employed,  while  many  governors  are 
made  with  weighted  arms  or  levers.  The  governor  is  generally 
in  connection  with  the  gas  admission  valve,  but  sometimes  with 
the  exhaust  valve.  The  following  are  the  usual  methods  of 
governing : — 

1.  By  regulating  the  opening,  more  or  less,  of  the  gas  admis- 
sion valve. 

2.  By  completely  cutting  off  the  supply  of  gas  during  a  certain 
number  of  strokes. 

3.  By  admitting  more  or  less  of  the  explosive  charge  at  a 
time. 

4.  By  acting  on  the  exhaust  valve  and  holding  it  open. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  methods  are  used  with  the  same 

engine,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  fluctuations  in  the 
speed.  To  vary  the  quantity  of  gas  within  certain  limits  is  an 
effectual  check.  But  if  a  smaller  quantity  be  admitted  than 
will  ignite  when  mixed  with  air,  a  certain  amount  of  unburned 
gas  passes  through  the  cylinder,  and  into  the  exhaust.  The 
speed  is  reduced  because  there  is  no  explosion,  but  the  gas  is 
wasted.  To  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the  charge  admitted 
may  have  a  similar  result,  and  give  a  weak  stroke.  In  some 
modern  engines  the  governor  acts  upon  the  gas  valve  to  cut 
off  the  supply  entirely  for  a  time,  when  the  speed  is  too  high. 
Air  alone  being  admitted,  there  is  no  explosion. 

The  tendency   in  modern    gas  motors    is  to  simplify  con- 
struction, and  reduce  the  number  of  parts.     Where  only  two  lifb  * 
valves  are  employed,  one  for  admission,  the  other  for  discharge 
of  the  gases,  the  governor  is  usually  connected  to  the  exhaust. 
Under  normal  conditions  of  speed  the  suction  of  the  forward                       r 
stroke    lifts  the  admission  valve,  and   allows  the  charge  to 
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enter.  This  valve  closes  as  soon  as  compression  begins,  during 
the  return  stroke,  and  remains  closed  as  long  as  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  reduces  this  pressure,- and  when  . 
the  gases  are  all  discharged  the  automatic  admission  valve 
rises,  and  a  fresh  charge  is  admitted.  If  the  speed  be  too 
great  the  governor  acts  upon  the  exhaust  valve,  keeping  it 
open.  As  no  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  cylinder  during  the 
return  stroke,  the  admission  valve  remains  closed,  and  no  fresh 
charge  can  enter  until  the  governor  has  released  the  exhaust. 
In  oil  engines,  in  which  the  charge  is  usually  admitted  through 
an  automatic  lifl  valve,  the  action  of  the  governor  on  the 
exhaust  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  any  fresh  mixture 
reaching  the  cylinder.  f/' 


CHAPTER    IL 

HEAT   "CYCLES"   AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF 

GAS  ENGINES. 

CoxTEKTS.— Theoretical  Cycle— Heat   Efficiency— Classification  of  Gas 

Engines  by  Types. 

Theoretical  Cycle.  —  The  word  "cycle,**  derived  from  the 
Greek,  has  the  same  signification  as  circle.  As  applied  to 
mechanical  motors  it  denotes  a  series  of  operations,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  working  agent  returns  to  its  original  con- 
dition, as  at  starting.  The  celebrated  French  engineer,  Sadi 
Camot,  was  the  first  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense,  and  for 
convenience  it  has  been  retained.  Engineers  have  agreed  to 
designate  as  a  "  cycle  "  the  successive  operations  taking  place 
in  a  heat  motor,  though  these  can  never  form  what  is  termed 
a  perfect  or  closed  cycle.  In  every  heat  motor  the  same 
phenomena  are  repeated  each  time  the  gas,  steam,  or  other 
working  agent  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  a  given  cycle  of  operations  is  periodically  performed 
in  these  engines.  The  heat  generated  passes  into  the  engine 
cylinder  to  perform  the  work.  That  portion  of  heat  which 
has  not  been  utilised  in  the  engine  is  transferred  to  a  source 
of  cold,  and  the  difference  between  these  two  sources  (of 
heat  and  of  cold)  represents  theoretically  the  heat  expended  in 
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work.  A  working  agent  is  necessaiy,  to  which  the  heat  must  be 
imparted,  and  from  which  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  theoretical  cycle  imagined  by  Camot,  and  called  after 
him,  was  a  perfect  cycle,  that  is,  the  heat  generated  was 
employed  solely  in  doing  work,  and  none  was  wasted  The 
medium  or  "power  agent,"  steam,  gas,  &c.,  was  expanded,  a 
piston  was  propelled,  a  given  amount  of  work  performed,  and  a 
given  quantity  of  heat  transformed  into  energy  to  produce  this 
work.  As  the  piston  returned,  it  compressed  the  agent,  re- 
'  storing  by  compression  all  the  heat  that  had  been  expended  in 

work.  A  perfect  cycle  was  realised,  since  the  whole  heat 
was  thus  returned  to  its  source,  and  the  working  agent  to  its 
original  condition.  In  practice  a  perfect  cycle  is  impossible. 
Whatever  the  agent  employed,  it  can  never  really  return  to  its 
original  condition,  and  all  the  heat  be  refunded,  because  a 
considerable  quantity  is  irrecoverably  lost.  Much  heat  will 
escape  through  the  cylinder  walls;  some  will  be  wasted  owing 
'  to  imperfect  expansion,  passing  out  into  the  exhaust,  and  some 
will  be  expended  in  the  friction  of  the  engine.  The  more  nearly, 
however,  an  engine  approximates  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect 
^  '  cycle,  and  the  more  heat  is  expended  in  work  on  the  piston,  the 

greater  will  be  the  efficiency  of  the  engine,  and  the  higher  the 
proportion  between  the  useful  work  performed,  and  the  heat 
received. 

Heat  Efficiency. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the  cylinder  pro- 
duced by  combustion,  the  greater  the  pressure,  and,  therefore, 
the  greater  should  be  the  force  exerted  on  the  piston.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  discharged  gases, 
the  more  heat  will  be  expended  theoretically  in  work.  The 
heat  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  heat  turned  into  work  to  the  total 
heat  received  by  the  engine.  In  practice  this  efficiency  is 
always  diminished  by  waste  of  heat  through  various  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  expand  the  gases  as 
much  as  possible,  because  it  is  only  by  complete  expansion  that 
all  the  available  heat  can  be  utilised  in  doing  work.  If  the  gases 
are  compressed  by  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston,  this  heat  will, 
theoretically,  be  refunded.  Such  a  cycle  of  operations  can,  of 
course,  be  only  obtained  in  theory,  but  in  any  case  the  more 
complete  the  expansion,  the  more  the  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  gases  discharged  into  the  exhaust  will  be  reduced.  Less 
heat  will  be  carried  over  from  the  cylinder,  and  more  will 
remain  to  be  utilised  in  it.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  obtain  as  perfect  a  working  cycle  in  a  gas  engine  as 
possible. 

Types  of  Engines. — Different  authors  have  adopted  different 
methods  of  classifying  the  various  types  of  gas  engines.  An 
obvious,  but  not  very  a&tis£actoTj,  way  is  to  divide  them  into 
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liorizontal  and  vertical.  As  a  rule,  engines  for  large  powers  are 
horizontal,  and  for  small  powers  vertical;  but  in  England 
almost  all  sizes  are  made  horizontal.  There  is  said  to  be  less 
vibration  than  in  vertical  engines,  and  greater  power  is  obtained 
£>r  a  cylinder  of  the  same  size,  but  many  foreign  makers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  advantages  of  vertical  engines  outweigh  their 
defects. 

A  more  logical  classification  of  gas  motors,  based  on  their 
internal  working,  is  to.  divide  them  into  engines  drawing  in  the 
charge  of  gas  and  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  engines  com- 
pressing t^e  charge  before  ignition.  This  is  the  classification 
employed  by  the  best  authorities,  and  here  adopted.  In  this 
way  we  get — 


Type{iJ; 


Kon-compressing  engines ;  and 
Compressing  engines. 


Each  of  these  types  may  be  subdivided  into  Classes  a  and  h. 

Type  I.,  CloM  a,  includes  non-compressing  motors  drawing  in 
and  igniting  the  charge  at  atmospheric  pressure.     The  force  of  '*- 

the  explosion  drives  the  piston  forward,  and  the  return  stroke  .   «* 

expels  the  products  of  combustion.*  This  type  of  engine  is  also 
made  double-acting,  giving  an  explosion  or  motor  impulse  per 
stroke  on  each  side  of  the  piston,  and  all  the  operations  of  admis- 
sion, ignition,  and  expansion  are  effected  while  the  piston  moves 
once  out  and  back  again.  The  gases  are  discharged  at  the  end 
of  the  8trok&  These  double-acting  engines  are  not  muoh  used; 
the  original  Lenoir  is  the  best  example  of  the  type. 

Type  I.,  Class  6,  also  represents  engines,  chiefly  vertical,  which 
draw  in  and  ignite  the  charge  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
piston  is  forced  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  performs 
no  work,  not  being  connected  to  the  crank.  In  the  return 
stroke  it  is  locked  to  the  crank  shaft,  and  descends  only  by 
the  force  of  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  the  motor  or  working 
stroke.  In  a  certain  sense  this  class  of  engine  is  also  double- 
acting,  like  Class  a,  the  piston  receiving  two  impulses  per  revolu- 
tion ;  the  first  from  the  explosion  of  the  gas  below,  the  second 
from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above.  The  best  represen- 
tative of  this  type  is  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine.  In  one 
variety,  the  Bisschop,  the  piston  is  driven  up  with  great  force, 
but  is  permanently  connected  to  the  motor  shaft,  instead  of  being 
free  during  its  ascent. 

Type  11.  comprises  all  engines  using  compression,  and  like  the 
first  type  is  divided  into  two  classes.  In  Claas  a  the  whole  cycle 
of  work,  including  compression,  takes  place  in  the  motor  cylinder 
itself,  and  in  order  to  effect  the  various  operations  in  one 
cylinder,  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  one  complete  stroke.  Com- 
pression is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  power,  and  the  piston 
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moves  twice  backwards  and  forwards  for  every  explosion  or 
motor  impulse  given  to  the  crank  shaft.  The  well-known  Otto 
engine  is  a  typical  example. 

In  Type  II.,  Class  6,  there  is  the  same  cycle  of  operations  as  in 
Class  a,  but  instead  of  sacrificing  a  stroke  of  the  motor  piston,  a 
special  auxiliary  cylinder  is  added.  Admission  of  the  charge  in 
the  pump,  and  expansion  in  the  motor  cylinder,  are  effected 
simultaneously ;  the  return  stroke  in  the  pump  compresses  the 
charge,  while  the  motor  piston  drives  out  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, as  in  the  Clerk  engine. 

There  are  very  few  engines  which  do  not  belong  to  either  of 
tbese  types.  These  are  chiefly  six-cycle  engines,  where  the 
operations  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Type  II.,  Clctss  a,  but 
a  third  complete  stroke  is  added,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  cylinder 
thoroughly  of  the  products  of  previous  combustion  by  what  is 
called  a  "scavenger  "  charge  of  pure  air.  To  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  having  only  one  motor  stroke  in  six,  these  engines  are  some- 
times made  double-acting— that  is,  an  explosion  takes  place 
alternately  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder  at  every  third  stroke. 
Thus  there  are  two  impulses  for  every  three  revolutions,  as  in 
the  well-known  Griffin  engine.  The  action  of  these  different 
types  will  be  fully  explained  later  on. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  describing  the  to  and  fro 
motion  of  the  piston  of  an  engine,  and  its  action  on  the  crank, 
there  are  always  two  strokes,  the  forward  or  motor  stroke,  and 
the  return  or  exhaust  stroke.  The  forward  or  up  stroke  is 
towards  the  crank,  the  return  or  down  stroke  is  away  from  the 
crank.  The  position  of  the  piston  corresponding  to  the  outer 
dead  point  is  when  it  is  nearest  to  the  crank  shaft,  and  that 
corresponding  to  the  inner  dead  point  when  it  is  farthest  away 
from  the  crank.     These  terms  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  different  types  and  their 
cycles.  The  engines  are  assumed  to  be  horizontal,  except  when 
otherwise  mentioned : — 

Type  L— Non-eoiilpressing. 

Cycle  of  operatfoDB. 

{].  Forward  or  motor  stroke — ad- 
miaiiion  of  charge  of  ffkB  and 
air;  ignition,  explosion,  ex- 
pansion. 
2.  Return  stroke  —  discharge  of 
gases. 

aoM  h  (vertical  only).  (  ^'  ^P  8troke--admission  of  gas  and 

One  explosion  per  revolution-ode  J  '^''' .  ^S^^ion,  explosion,  ex- 

cylinder  1  ponsion. 

(Eiample,'  Atmospheric  engine.)      [  ^  ^""^  or  motor  stroke-discharge 
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Type  IL— Compressing. 


Cycle  of  operatiODi. 
1.  Forward  stroke  ~  admission   of 
Clan  a  Iff"  •^d  *'**• 

One  explosion  ner  two  evolutions  J  ?•  Return  stroke-impression, 
-one  cylin(£r.  \  ^'  ^or^^  ^\  ^'<>^  stroke-igni. 

tf^Lample,  Otto.)  I  ^    ^  V*""'  "P^^r""'  «P*"»^^''-     , 

i^j*kl<u*^       1         i  1    X I  4-  Return    stroke  —  discharge    of 

led  the  Otto  cycle,  or  four-cycle  )  I  gases. 


(Called  the  Otto  cycle,  or  four-cycle  ) 

/  1.  Forward  or  motor  stroke  —  in 

^      I                            I  cylinder — ignition,  explosion. 

One  cylinder  and  oie  pun>p-<,ne  )  .^Hfta^d  .^r"*""^"- 

*"^  TR^Sf^ir  rwkT               I  2-  Ketan..troke-inoylinder-Jii- 

(Example,  Clerk.)                 I  ^^^^  of  ga»e.;   in  pmnp- 

\  compression. 


CHAPTER  III, 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GAS  ENGINE. 

CoNTEHTS. — Early  Combustion  Engines — Gas  Engines  by  HantefeuiUe, 
Huyghens,  Papin,  Barber,  Street,  Lebon,  Brown,  Wriffht,  Bamett, 
Drake,  and  others — Use  of  Town  Gas  for  Engines — The  Barsanti  and 
Matteucci  Patents. 

Sarly  Combustion  Engines. — The  earliest  attempts  to  obtain 
motive  ]K>wer  from  heat  were  made  by  igniting  inflammable 
powder,  and  utilising  the  force  of  the  explosion  thus  generated. 
As  a  source  of  energy,  this  combustible  powder  was  the  first 
agent  used ;  it  preceded  the  production  of  coal  gas,  or  steam. 
Strictly  speaking,  cannons  are  the  oldest  heat  motors,  and  the 
principles  on  w]iich  they  are  constructed  are  identical  with  those 
of  internal  combustion  engines.  Heat  is  applied  to  explosive 
powder,  and  the  combustion  and  expansion  of  the  powder  fur- 
nishes the  motive  force  to  propel  a  ball  forward.  In  modern  heat 
engines  a  piston  takes  the  place  of  the  ball.  Tn  the  early  days 
of  mechanical  science,  the  energy  shown  in  the  projection  of  a 
cannon  ball  seemed  to  afford  a  simple  solution  of  the  problem 
how  to  obtain  power  and  motion  by  heat.  But  the  power  pro- 
duced by  exploding  powder  in  a  cannon  could  not  be  used  for 
practical  work,  because  it  was  not  generated  continuously  and 
regularly.  To  apply  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases  given 
off  during  combustion,  the  combustible  was  exploded  in  a 
dosed  vessel,  and  made  to  act  upon  a  piston.      These  early 
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combustion  engines  were  the  forerunners  of  modern  gas  motors, 
in  which  the  power  is  also  obtained  by  explosion.  But  though 
they  were  introduced  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  first 
steam  engine,  they  were  soon  abandoned,  because  it  was  found 
impossible  to  control  the  power  generated.  Steam  was  easier 
and  safer  to  work  with,  and  for  more  than  a  century  exploaive- 
engines  were  wholly  relinquished. 

Hautefeuille. — The  first  to  propose  the  use  of  explosive 
powder  to  obtain  power  was  the  Abbe  Hautefeuille,  the  son  of  a 
baker  at  Orleans.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  designing,  not 
only  the  first  engine  worthy  of  the  name,  but  the  first  machine 
using  heat  as  a  motive  force,  and  capable  of  producing  a  definite 
quantity  of  continuous  work.  As  such,  he  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  originators  of  heat  motors.  In  1678  he  suggested  the 
construction  of  a  powder  motor  to  raise  water.  The  powder  was 
burnt  in  a  vessel  communicating  with  a  reservoir  of  water.  As 
the  gases  cooled  after  combustion  a  partial  vacuum  was  formed, 
and  the  water  was  raised  by  atmospheric  pressure  from  the 
reservoir.  Another  machine  described  by  him  in  1682  was  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  produced  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart.  Here  the 
water  was  raised  by  the  direct  expansive  action  of  the  com- 
bustible gases  given  off  by  the  powder  when  ignited.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  a  direct-acting  engine,  but  no  machine  could 
be  made  strong  eaough  to  resist  the  spasmodic  expansion  of 
powder,  as  here  proposed. 

HuyghenSy  Papin. — Hautefeuille  does   not    seem  to  have 
actually  constructed  the  machines  he  designed;  butJSu^ighgaa^ 
who  was  the  first,  m  1680^  to  employ  a  cylinder  and  piston,  con- 
structed a  working  engine,  and  exhibited  it  to  Colbert,  the  French 

inister  of  Finance.  The  powdftr  in  this  motor  was  ignited 
in  a  little  receptacle  screwed  on  to  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder. 
The  latter  was  immediately  filled  with  fiame,  and  the  air  in  it 
was  di'iven  out  through  leather  tubes,  which  by  their  expansion 
acted  for  the  moment  as  valves.  The  piston  was  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  vacuum  thus  formed.  This 
is  the  action  shown  in  modern  atmospheric  gas  engines,  but 
Huyghens  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  his  valves  to  act  pro- 
perly, and  in  1690  an  endeavour  was  made  by  Papin  to  improve 
upon  his  principle.  By  providing  the  valves  with  hydraulic 
joints,  Papin  contrived  to  make  them  tighter,  and  to  obtain  a 
better  vacuum,  but  he  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  a 
fifth  part  of  the  air  still  remained  in  the  cylinder,  and  checked 
the  free  descent  of  the  piston.  After  various  attempts  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  he  abandoned  the  use  of  explosive  powder,) 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  steam. 

Barber. — For  more  than  100  years  after  these  early  attempts, 
all  the  efforts  of  scientific  men  and  inventors  were  directed  t<> 
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the  study  of  steam,  and  its  applications  to  produce  ]^ower.  For 
the  time  there  was  no  other  known  agent  that  could  compete 
with  it.  Gas  extracted  from  coal  had  not  yet  been  applied  as  a 
motive  force  in  engines,  and  experience  had  shown  that  explosive 
powders  were  too  dangerous,  and  too  intermittent  in  their  action, 
to  be  used  with  safety.  The  first  to  design  and  construct  an 
actual  gas  engine  was  John  Barber,  who  took  out  a  patent 
(No.  1833)  in  1791.  Various  circumstances  contributed  to  the  ' 
success  of  his  invention.  The  steam  engine  already  occupied  an 
important  position  in  mechanical  science,  thanks  to  the  genius  of 
"Watt,  Newcomen,  Smeaton,  and  others.  Workmen  had  by  this 
time  been  trained,  able  to  turn  out  and  adjust  with  fair  precision 
the  different  parts  of  an  engine,  though  good  tools  were  still 
hardly  to  be  obtained.  The  distillation  of  gas  from  coal  had 
already  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Watson,  though  it  was  not  till 
1792  that  Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,*  applied  it  to  practical 
use.  Barber  made  the  gas  required  for  his  engine  from  wood, 
coal,  oil,  or  other  substances,  heated  in  a  retort,  from  whence  the 
gases  obtained  were  conveyed  into  a  receiver  and  cooled.  A 
pump  next  forced  them,  mixed  in  proper  proportion  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  into  a  vessel  termed  the  '*  Exploder."  Here  they 
were  ignited,  and  the  mixture  isi^ued  out  in  a  continuous  stream 
of  flame  against  the  vanes  of  a  paddle  wheel,  driving  them  round 
with  great  force.  Water  was  also  injected  into  the  explosive 
mixture  to  cool  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  and,  by  producing 
steam,  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  charge.  Barber's  engine 
exhibits  in  an  elementary  form  the  principle  of  what  is  now 
known  as  combustion  at  constant  pressure,  but  it  had  neither 
piston  nor  cylinder. 

Street. — ^The  next  engine,  invented  by  Robert  Street,  and  for 
w^hich  he  took  out  a  patent  (No.  1983)  May  7th,  1794,  was  a  great 
step  in  advance.  Inflammable  gas  was  exjiloded  in  a  cylinder  and 
drove  up  a  piston  by  its  expansion,  thus  aflording  the  first  example 
of  a  practical  internaljjgmbiistionjBngijje.  The  gas  was  obtained 
"by  sprinkling  spirits  of  tur[)entine  or  petroleum  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cylinder,  and  evaporating  them  by  a  fire  beneath.  The  up 
stroke  of  the  piston  admitted  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  which 
mixed  with  the  inflammable  vapour.  Flame  was  next  sucked  in 
from  a  light  outside  t|ift  yyljpfier^  through  a  valve  uncovered  by 
iih'e  piston,  and  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  ignited.  The  ex- 
phwiorrnirove"  up  the  piston,  and  forced  down  the  piston  of  a 
pump  for  raising  water.  In  this  engine  many  modern  ideas 
were  foreshawdowed,  especially  the  ignition  by  external  flame, 
and  the  admission  of  air  by  the  suction  of  the  piston  during  the 
up  stroke,  but  the  mechanical  details  were  crude  and  imperfbct. 

*  The  first  practical  application  of  gas  to  lighting  purposes  was  in  1798 
At  the  Boulton  and  Watt  Soho  Factory  near  Birmingham,  where  Murdoch 
then  employed. 
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Iiebon. — A  great  improvement  in  the  practical  application  of 
gas  engines  was  made  by  Philippe  Lebon,  a  French  engineer, 
who  obtained  a  patent,  Sept.  28th,  1799,  and  a  second  in  ,1801. 
The  first  was  more  particularly  intended  to  describe  the  produc- 
tion of  lighting  gas  from   coal;   in  the  latter  he  proposed  to 
utilise  this  gas  to  drive  a  piston  in  an  engine  very  similar  to  that 
designed  by  Lenoir,  sixty  years  later.     The  inflammable  gas  and 
^'  sufficient  air  to  make  it  ignite''  were  introduced  separately  into 
the  cylinder  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  and  the  inventor  pro- 
posed to  fire  the  mixture  by  an  electric  spark.     The  machine  was 
double  acting,  and  the  explosions  of  gas  took  place  alternately 
on  each  side  of  the  piston.     Thft  most  Htrikii^  peculiarity  of  the 
engine  was  the  piston-rod^  woirking  notjojil^ihe jnotor^haft^b^t 
through  it  two  puinps,  in  which  th.e^agjvnd  air  were  CQjnpregp^d, 
^'elore  tliey  ehteredlTie  motor  cylinder.     Lebon  also  suggested 
ihat  the  machine  generating  the  electric  spark  should  be  driven 
from  the  motor  shaft.     The  excellent  theoretical  principles  on 
which  this  machine  had  been  designed  were  striking  at  that 
-early  period,  and  marked  a  new  era  in  gas  engines.     More  than 
sixty  years  elapsed  before  the  great  advantages  Lebon  had  so 
clearly  understood,  of  compressing  the  gas  and  air  before  igni- 
tion, were  fully  realised.     The  progress  of  mechanical  science 
was  perhaps  retarded  for  many  years  by  the  assassination  of  this 
skilful  engineer  in  1804,  before  he  had  time  to  perfect  the  details 
of  his  invention.     But  in  any  case  Lebon's  engine  was  too  much 
in  advance  of  the  times  to  have  achieved  immediate  success. 
The  manufacture  of  gas  from  coal  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
it  was  too  expensive  and  difficult  to  produce  to  be  used  for 
driving  an  engine,  while  electricity  was  at  that  period  so  imper- 
fectly understood,  that  the  ignition  of  the  charge  by  an  electric 
spark  was  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  the  motor. 
.,  Brown. — Lebon  had  many  imitators,  especially  in  France,  but 
the  next  to  invent  a  practical  engine  was  an  Englishman,  Samuel 
Brown,  who  took  out  two  patents,  No.  4874,  in  1823,  and  No. 
5350,  in  1826.     Brown's  gas  engines  were  the  first  actually  at 
work  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  the  first  in 
Ni^hich  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  utilised  as  a  motive 
'  power.     The  principle  in  both  was  the  same,  viz.,  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  in  a  cylinder  by  filling  it  with  coal  gas  flames, 
which  drove  out  the  air ;  the  products  of  combustion  were  in- 
stantly cooled,  and  the  vacuum  thus  obtained  utilised  to  drive  a 
piston.      Instead  of  explosion,   combustion  of  the  gases   was 
obtained  by  lighting  them  by  a  small  flame  as  they  entered  the 
cylinder.     The  temperature  of  the  latter  was  reduced  by  a  water 
jacket,  and  water  was  injected  to  help  the  vacuum.     In  his  first 
I  engine  Brown  employed  two  cylinders  and  pistons,  connected  by 

'  a  beam.     One  piston  was  driven  down  by  atmospheric  pressure 

I  at  one  end  of  the  beam,  while  the  other,  connected  to  the  other 
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end,  was  simultaneously  raised.  Part  of  the  air  escaped  through, 
valves  in  the  piston,  and  the  burning  gases  being  instantly  cooled 
by  the  water  injected,  condensation  was  produced,  and  a  vacuum 
formed.  In  his  second  gas  engine  several  cylinders  were  used, 
to  obtain  a  continuous  vacuum.  The  working  action  was  the 
same,  but  the  air  escaped  through  the  valve  covers  of  the 
cylinders,  which  were  successively  lifted.  As  in  the  other  engine 
the  gases  wei*e  cooled,  after  combustion,  by  the  injection  of  water. 
These  engines  were,  however,  cumbrous  and  difficult  to  work, 
and  the  expense  of  driving  them  with  coal  gas  soon  stopped  their 
manufacture.  A  drawing  is  given  in  Eobinson's  Gas  and 
Petroleum  Engines^  p.  105. 

Wright. — The  next  improvement  in  gas  motors  was  the  use 
of  a  governor  to  control  the  speed,  introduced  by  Wright  in  his 
vertical  double-acting  engine,  patented  1833  (No.  6525). 
Wright*s  engine  had  one  cylinder  and  piston,  and  one  explo- 
sion was  obtained  alternately  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  The 
piston  and  piston-rod  were  hollow,  and  the  cylinder  had  a  water 
jacket  to  counteract  the  intense  heat  of  the  double  explosion. 
Ignition  was  obtained  by  an  external  flame  and  a  touch  hole. 
The  gas  and  air  were  slightly  compressed  in  separate  reservoirs, 
before  entering  the  motor  cylinder ;  their  admission  was  regu- 
lated by  a  centrifugal  governor,  and  the  richness  of  the  mixture, 
or  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  gas  passing  the  valve,  varied 
with  the  speed.  The  design  of  this  engine  was  carefully  thought 
out,  and  its  practical  working  details  had  not  been  overlooked, 
but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  made. 

Barnett. — Five  years  later,  in  1838,  William  Barnett,  another 
Englishman,  took  out  patents  for  three  vertical  engines.  These 
engines  contained  so  many  novel  and  interesting  features,  and 
anticipated  in  so  many  ways  the  latest  improvements  of  modern 
science,  that  they  mark  an  important  advance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gas  motors.*  The  first  (patent  No.  7615)  had  one 
working  cylinder,  single  acting.  Gas  and  air  were  drawn  in  and 
compressed  by  two  pumps,  and  passed  into  a  receiver  below  the 
motor  cylinder,  where  they  were  mixed.  During  the  down 
stroke  of  the  pumps,  while  the  charge  was  being  forced  into 
the  receiver  at  a  pressure  of  about  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
return  stroke  of  the  motor  piston  was  discharging  the  burnt 
gases  through  the  exhaust.  All  three  pistons  moved  simul- 
taneously \ip  and  down.  As  the  motor  piston  reached  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke,  a  valve  at  the  side  opened  communication 
with  the  receiver.  At  the  same  time  a  revolving  ignition  cock 
immediately  above  the  exhaust  fired  the  mixture  issuing  from 
the  receiver,  and  the  burning  gases  entered  the  motor  cylinder 

*  A  drawing  of  Bamett's  engine  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  IneL 
litchamcal  Engineered  1889l 
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through  the  arlmisBioii  port,  and  impelled  the  piston  upwards,  As 
the  crank  passed  the  dead  point. 

The  cnutcal  ignition  cock,  two  viewE  of  which  are  shown  at 
Fig.  1,  ia  well  designed,  and  has  formed  the  type  for  many 
similar  aiTangements.  It  consista  of  a  hollow  revolving  plug,  A, 
in  a  shell,  B.  There  are  two  openings,  d  communicating  with 
the  outer  air,  and  e  facing  the  cylinder;  the  conical  plug  itself 


has  only  one  port.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shell  ia  a  gua  jet,  which, 
when  lighted,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  plug.  As  the  plug 
revolves,  the  alit  in  it  is  brought  opposite  the  port,  e,  of  the 
shell  communicating  with  the  cylinder,  and  part  of  the  highly- 
compressed  gases  pass  into  the  hollow  plug,  and  fire  the  charge. 
The  flame  itself  in  blown  ont  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  ;  but, 
as  the  plug  continues  to  revolve,  the  slit  is  brought  to  face 
port  d,  opening  to  the  atmosphere,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a 
permanent  second  gas  flame,  H.  Here  the  light  is  rekindled, 
each  time  it  Li  brought  round  by  the  revolving  plug. 

Barnett'a  second  engine  was  double  acting,  but  in  principle  it 
resembled  the  first.  The  third  engine  in  its  mechanical  detaila 
differed  very  little  from  the  gas  motors  now  in  use,  and  modem 
inventors  have  fnund  it  difficult  to  improve  upon  it  in  theory. 
One  defect  of  Barnett's  former  engines  was  that,  as  the  receiver 
or  cbsrging  cylinder  was  never  swept  out  by  the  piston,  a  por- 
tion of  the  gases  of  combustion  was  not  displaced  by  the  new 
compressed  charge  of  gas  and  air,  but  always  remained  in  it. 
Bamett  proposed  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  use  of  an 
exhaust  pump  ;  hut  in  his'third  engine  he  abolished  both  pump 
and  receiver.  The  gaa  and  air  were  compresaed  in  separate 
cylinders,  and  delivered  direct  into  the  motor  cylinder.  The 
pomp  shaft  was  driven  by  a  pair  of  wheels  from  the  motor  crank 
shaf^  and  the  pumps  made  twice  as  many  strokes  aa  the  motor 
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piston.  The  engine  was  double  acting,  and  the  compressed  gas 
and  air  were  admitted  alternately  to  each  face  of  the  piston. 
The  action  of  the  engine  and  exhaust  valve  was  as  follows : — 
The  piston  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  compressed 
charge  below  it  was  fired  by  the  ignition  cock  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  single-acting  engine.  The  piston  drove  up  before  it  the 
products  of  combustion  from  the  last  explosion,  and  discharged 
them  during  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  into  the  atmosphere, 
through  a  port  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  As  this  port  was 
closed  by  the  piston,  the  pressure  below  it  fell  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  gas  and  air,  already  compressed  in  the  pumps, 
were  then  delivered  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  still  further 
compressed  by  the  continued  up  stroke  of  the  motor  piston, 
together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gases  of  combustion  lefb 
from  the  former  charge.  The  mixture  at  high  pressure  was 
fired,  and  the  piston  driven  down  by  the  explosion,  forcing  out 
the  burnt  gases  below  it  in  the  first  part,  and  compressing  the 
residuum  with  the  fresh  charge  during  the  second  part  of  the 
stroke.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  fresh  explosion  took 
place,  and  the  cycle  was  repeated. 

Bamett  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
to  introduce  compression  of  the  gas  and  air  in  a  practical  shape, 
as  now  used  in  gas  engines.  Lebon,  it  is  true,  proposed  to 
compress  the  mixture  slightly  before  igniting  it,  but  he  did  not 
work  out  the  details,  or  put  his  method  to  the  test  of  actual 
practice.  There  are  three  points  distinguishing  Bamett's  from 
previous  engines.  Ignition  was  efiected  at  the  dead  point,  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  crank  and  piston  during  the  whole 
forward  stroke;  the  gas  and  air  were  compressed  befbre  ignition; 
and  part  of  the  products  of  combustion  were  utilised  to  increase 
the  pressure  in  the  motor  cylinder.  It  is  generally  admitted,- 
however,  that  Bamett  did  not  recognise  the  merit  of  his  own 
suggestions.  Experience  has  shown  that  compression  is  essential 
to  economy  in  a  gas  engine,  and  ignition  at  the  dead  point  is 
also  important,  but  Burnett  apparently  used  both,  without 
realising  their  value.  Nor  did  he  seem  aware  of  the  difiSculties 
of  disposing  of  the  gases  of  combustion,  a  point  on  which  later 
inventors  have  difiered  so  widely  ;  for  although  he  attempted  to 
discharge  the  greater  part,  he  evidently  did  not  regard  ^he 
presence  of  the  remainder  as  afiecting  the  explosion  of  the 
mixture.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clerk,  insufficient  expansion 
was  the  fault  of  the  later  Bamett  engine,  a  defect  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  in  double-acting 
engines. 

Two  or  three  smaller  engines  were  designed  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  although  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  con- 
structed. In  1841  Johnston  described  a  motor  in  which  he 
proposed  to  introduce  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  into  the  cylinder, 
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and  fire  them.     The  force  of  the  explosion  drove  up  the  piston, 

and  a  vacuum  was  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  gases. 

The  same  process  was  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  ^ 

the  piston  was  forced  down  by  the  fresh  explosion,  ascending  ^ 

and  descending  alternately  in  a  vacuum.      The  great  cost  of 

these  gases  was  sufficient  to  condemn  Johnston's  project  of  what 

may  be  called  a  condensing:  oxy-hydrogen  engine.  ^ 

Between  the  years  1838  to  1860  a  large  number  of  patents 
were  taken  out  both  in  England  and  France,  but  most  of  the 
engines  never  advanced  beyond  the  specification.  Sixteen 
patents  were  granted  from  1850  to  1860.  Among  the  engines 
designed  were — Ador,  1838;  Robiuson,  1843;  Reynolds,  1844; 
Perry,  1845;  Brown,  1846;  Roger,  1853;  Bolton  and  Webb, 
1853;  Edington,  1854,  and  others.  A  few  contain  novel  though 
impracticable  features,  and  are  described  below,  because,  as 
inventions,  they  are  interesting.  i_ 

Drake. — An  ingenious  gas  engine  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Drake 
at  Philadelphia  in  1843;  the  English  patent  (No.  562}  was  taken 
out  in  1855  by  A.  Y.  Newton.  In  this  horizontal  engine 
ordinary  lighting  gas  was  used,  mixed  with  nine  or  ten  times  its  ^ 

volume  of  atmospheric  air.  Much  care  was  taken  to  admit  the 
mixture  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  supply  of  gas  was  regu- 
lated by  valves  controlled  by  a  governor.  The  charge  entered 
the  cylinder  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  was  fired  by  a  small 
tube  kept  at  white  heat  by  an  external  flame.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  drove  out  the  piston,  giving  a  maximum  pressure 
of  about  100  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  mean  effective  pre<^sure 
during  the  stroke,  with  a  speed  of  sixty  revolutions,  and  twenty 
indicated  H.P.,*  was  about  36  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  cylinder 
had  a  water  jacket,  and  the  piston  was  hollow.     The  engine  was  -^ 

originally  double-acting,  but  when  used  in  America  it  worked 
single-acting  only;  the  valves  on  one  side  of  the  piston  were 
kept  always  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  force  of  the  explosion 
was  very  great,  and  owing  to  defective  construction  was  chiefly 
directed  against  the  cylinder  heads,  shaking  the  whole  machinery. 
The  engine  was  afterwards  modified,  and  worked  chiefly  with 
petroleum. 

An  important  suggestion,  which  has  since  formed  the  basis  of 
many  successful  engines,  was  made  by  Degrand  in  1858.  He 
proposed  to  compress  the  charge  in  the  cylinder  by  the  motor 
piston,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned  at  the  time,  because  Degrand 
required  a  large  cylinder  to  obtain  previous  compression. 

None  of  these  engines  worked  successfully,  and  many  were  -^ 

never  made.  One  cause  of  their  failure,  which  has  not  been 
much  noticed    by  writers  on  the   subject,   was  the   difficulty 

*  H.P.  -=  Horse-Power.  ^ 

l.H.P.  =  Indicated  Horse- Power, 
B.H.P.  =  Brake  Horse- Power. 
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of  procuring  lighting  gas  from  coal,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
large  towns.     The  art  of  distilling  gas  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  possibly  few  of  the  early  inventors  foresaw  the  day  when 
gas  would  become  a  household  commodity,  as  easily  obtained, 
even  in  small  villages,  as  water.     Sixty  years  ago,  it  was  costly 
and  seldom  available,  and  numerous  substitutes,  none  of  them 
very  practical,  were  proposed.     As  gas  was  more  extensively 
made  it  became  much  cheaper;  engineers  saw  in  it  a  new  motive 
power,  concentrated  their  efforts  to  utilise  it,  and  finally  achieved 
success.     Another  mistake  made  by  the  early  inventors  of  gas 
motors  was,  that  they  attempted  to  supplant,  instead  of  to  sup- 
plement, the  steam  engine.     They  did   not  perceive  the  real 
advantages  of  the  gas  engine  as  a  motor  for  small  powers,  but 
tried  to  make  economical  engines  up  to  20  H.P.,  or  50  H.P., 
before  the  constructive  details  were  thoroughly  understood.     A 
third  difficulty  in  constructing  practical  gas  engines  lay  in  the 
ignorance  prevailing  on  the  subject.     They  were  designed  too 
much  on  the  lines  of  steam  engines.     Most  of  the  latter  were 
double  acting,  and  the  inventors  of  the  day  could  not  divest 
their  minds  of  the  idea  that  a  similar  method,  if  adopted  with 
gas,  would  give  the  same  favourable  results.     Experience  has 
shown  that  the  action  of  gas  in  a  cylinder  is  very  different 
from  that  of  steam,  and  that  gas  engines  must  be  differently 
designed. 

Barsanti  and  Matteucci  —  At  about  this  period,  however 
(1860),  and  especially  after  the  production  of  the  Lenoir  and 
Hugon  engines,  three  defects  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  the 
inevitable  results  of  an  explosion  at  each  to  and  fro  stroke  of  the- 
piston.  The  heat  generated  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be  car- 
ried off  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  even  with  water  jackets  to 
the  cylinder,  parts  of  the  engine  sometimes  became  red  hot.  It 
was  also  impossible,  in  a  double-acting  engine,  to  compress  the  gas. 
and  air  before  ignition ;  and  lastly  expansion  of  the  gases  was 
greatly  limited.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  was  too  short  to  utilise 
to  the  full  the  expansive  force  produced  by  the  explosion,  and 
the  products  of  combustion  were  discharged  at  a  pressure  much 
above  atmospheric.  In  this  way,  almost  all  the  heat  generated 
by  the  ignition  and  explosion  of  the  gases  was  wasted.  Many 
experiments  were  made,  and  many  engines  constructed,  befote 
it  was  realised  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  utilised  by 
doing  work  on  the  piston,  the  lower  would  be  the  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  gases  at  discharge,  an4  the  less  heat  would 
be  wasted.  The  next  engine,  invented  by  two  Italians,  Barsanti 
and  Matteucci,  showed  a  better  knowledge  of  the  priaciples  of 
economy.  In  it  a  distinct  step  in  advance  was  made,  and  an 
important  principle  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  practice,  namely, 
the  use  of  a  free  piston,  and  unchecked  expansion  of  the  charge. 
iFor  this  reason  Barsanti  and  Matteucci's  motor  deserves  attention 
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and  Btndy,  Uioagli,  like  maoy  others,  it  was  not  a  practical  word- 
ing success.  I 
Id  this  vertical  atmospheric  engine,  as  in  Bamatt's  first  motor,                          i 
the  idea  of  a  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends  is  abandoned.     Ex-                          ' 
plosion  takes  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  plBton  is                          1 
free  and  not  connected  during  the  up  stroke  to  the  crank  shaft. 
The  motive  force  is  exerted  only  during  the  down  stroke.     A.                         J 
partial  vacuum  being  prodoced  below  the  piston  by  the  cooling  of                         , 
the  exploded  gases,  it  descends  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  above 
it,  plus  its  owD  weight.     This  is  the  first  example  of  an  indirect 
vacuum  engine  with  free  piston.     Oas  and  air  are  admitted  at                          , 
atmospheric  pressure  through  slide  valves  into  thej  cylinder, 
where  they  are  partly  mixed,  and  fired  by  an  electric  spark. 
The  piston  is  driven  up  by  the  explosion,  without  any  check  to                          ' 
its  velocity,  or  to  the  exi)anBive  energy  of  the  gases.     Before  it 
reaches  the  top  of  its  stroke  the  explosive  force  is  expended,  but 
it  is  still  urged  upwards  by  the  weight  of  the  difierent  parts                        r 
in  motion.     It  is  there  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  begins  to  descend ;  a  rack  on  the  piston-rod 

catches  into  a  cog-wheel,  driving  I 

the  motor  shaft  with  it  in  its  I 

descent,  and  giving  the  positive  ' 

or  useful  work  performed  by  the  ] 

engine.  j 

Two  patents  were  taken  out  ! 

by  Barsanti   and   Matteucci   in  i 

England,  the  first  in  1834,  the 
second  in  1857.  In  the  first  the 
free  piston  was  supplemented  by 
a  lower  auxiliary  piston  imme-  i_ 

diately  below   it   in   the    same  I 

cylinder.  An  outline  drawing  of 
the  engine  is  shown  at  Fig.  3. 
A  is  the   cylinder   and    F    the  '* 

motor  piston;  p  is  the  auxiliary 
piston,  S   the  flat  slide   valve 
'    actuated  by  a  lever,  F,  connected 
with  the  rod  E  of  the  auxiliary 
piston,  which  passes  through  the 
bottom    of   the    cylinder.     The 
crosshead  at   £  is  attached  by 
two  levers,  not  shown  in  the 
drawing,  to  the  wheel  D  and  the 
Fig.  2. — Barsanti  and  Mattancci'i     crank  J,  driven  from   the  main 
Gas  Atmospberio  Engine.  shaft,  butnotrevolvingsoraptdly. 

^*'*'  Ajj  soon  aa  the  free  piston   P 

has  reached  its  lowest  position  p  begins  to  descend,  and  air  is  -*- 

admitted betweea  the  two piatona .through  the  paaaa^fls 9,b,c  o£ 
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the  slide  valve  S.  As  the  auxiliary  piston  descends,  the  slide 
valve  is  lowered  with  it  by  the  lever  F,  the  air  port  a  is  closed, 
and  the  gas  port  d  uncovered,  admitting  gas  to  the  cylinder 
between  the  pistons,  through  d,  b,  and  c.  The  slide  valve  next 
shuts  off  d,  when  the  mixture  is  fired  by  a  series  of  electric 
sparks,  the  circuit  being  put  on  by  the  lever  F.  The  piston  P 
which  has  been  at  a  stand,  is  now  projected  upwards,  and  p  is 
forced  still  lower,  driving  out  the  products  of  combustion  below 
it  through  the  openings  i  i  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  befieath  the  free  piston  is  now  below 
atmosphere,  the  valves  i  i  close  automatically,  the  channel  /  is 
uncovered,  and  as  the  piston  rises,  communication  is  established 
between  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  above  and  below  the 
piston  p,  through  /,  e,  and  h.  The  working  piston  descends  in 
the  vacuum,  driving  out  the  exhaust,  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated. 

The  arrangement  of  the  catch  is  novel  and  ingenious.  The 
rod  of  the  free  piston  P  carries  a  rack,  and  as  soon  as  the  piston 
begins  to  descend,  the  rack  gears  into  the  tootlied  wheel  L, 
running  loose  on  the  main  shaft  K.  The  wheel  L  has  a  pawl  C. 
As  the  rack  falls,  and  drags  L  round  to  the  right,  the  spring  8 
presses  the  pawl  C  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  B,  which 
is  keyed  on  to  the  main  shaft  K,  and  causes  B  and  therefore  K 
to  rotate  to  the  right.  When  the  piston  rises,  the  main  shaft 
continues  to  turn  to  the  right,  but  the  movement  of  the  wheel  L 
is  reversed ;  it  revolves  to  the  left  with  the  up  stroke  of  the 
piston,  and  C,  slipping  past  B,  loses  connection  with  the  main 
shaft.  To  steady  the  motion  of  the  engine  two  working  cylin- 
ders and  pistons  were  employed,  driving  the  shaft  alternately, 
and  the  flywheel  also  helped  to  regulate  the  speed.  The  rack 
and  clutch  gear  form  the  basis  of  similar  methods  for  utilising 
the  down  stroke  in  atmospheric  engines,  and  have,  with  the  free 
piston,  been  repeated  with  modifications  in  the  Otto  and  Langen, 
Gilles,  and  others.  In  the  Barsanti  and  Matteucci  engine  the 
modem  slide  valve  was  also  first  introduced,  the  main  con- 
struction of  which  has  since  been  retained,  although  the  valve 
is  often  differently  driven. 

The  second  engine,  patented  by  Barsanti  and  Matteucci,  had 
the  long  vertical  cylinder  and  piston  with  rack,  but  the  auxiliary 
piston  was  abolished.  The  slide  valve  was  worked  by  a  valve 
rod,  and  the  details  were  much  simplified.  There  was  an 
auxiliary  as  well  as  a  motor  shaft,  both  having  pawls  acting 
upon  the  rack.  When  the  piston  is  in  its  lowest  position,  it  is 
slightly  raised  by  the  pawl  upon  the  main  shaft.  The  valve  rod 
is  lifted  at  the  same  time  by  a  smaller  pawl  on  the  auxiliary 
shaft,  and  air  admitted  through  an  outlet  which  serves  also  for 
the  exhaust.  As  the  piston  and  slide  valve  rise,  the  latter  shuts 
•off  the  air,  and  opens  the  gas  port.     The  piston  next  overruns 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GAS  ENGINE— (Con«mu(?df). 

Contexts. — Period  of  Application — The  Lenoir  Engine — Tre8ca*8  trials — 
Hugon*8  KngiDe,and  Tresca's  experiments — Siemens,  Schmidt,  Million — 
Beau  de  Rochas'  Cycle  of  Operations. 

About  the  year  1860  the  importance  of  the  gas  engine  had 
become  widely  recognised.  Great  as  was  the  perfection  to 
which  steam  engines  had  been  brought,  it  was  felt  that  they 
did  not,  and  could  not,  supply  the  various  requirements  for  an 
economical  motor.  The  necessity  for  some  other  kind  of  engine 
had  already  been  pointed  out  by  Cheverton  in  1826.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Mechanic's  Ma^irazine  he  says — *^  It  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  practical  mechanics  to  possess  a  power  engine, 
which  shall  be  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  capable  of  being  put  in 
motion  without  any  extra  consumption  of  means,  and  without  a 
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this  port,  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  is  6 red  by  an  electric 
spark,  and  the  piston  driven  up  as  before,  free  of  the  main  shaft 
During  its  descent  the  piston-rod  engages  in  the  wheel  and 
ratchet  on  the  main  shaft,  causing  the  whole  to  revolve  during 
the  down  stroke.    As  soon  as  the  pressures  above  and  below  the  j" 

piston  are  equalised,  and  its  descent  arrested,  it  is  caught  by  the 
other  pawl,  and  held  down,  to  drive  out  the  products  of  combus- 
tion. The  movement  of  the  slide  valve  is  regulated  in  the  same 
way  by  the  two  smaller  pawls  on  the  main  and  auxiliary  shaits, 
acting  on  two  projections  on  the  valve-rod.  The  piston  having 
reached  its  lowest  position,  is  raised  by  the  pawls  upon  the  main 
shaft,  to  admit  a  fresh  charge. 

In  this  engine  a  much  better  and  freer  expansion  was  afforded 
to  the  combustible  gases  than  had  hitherto  been  obtained.  In 
fact  there  was  no  check  to  their  expansion,  except  the  weight 
of  the  piston,  dec.  But,  notwithstanding  its  excellent  cycle,  this 
motor  was  never  in  the  market,  probably  because  the  work-  f 

ing  details  and  the  mechanism  were  defective.     That  the  main  j 

lines  on  which  it  was  constructed  were  good,  is  proved  by  the  I 

fact  that  they  were  adopted  and  successfully  put  in  practice  by  L 

Otto  and  Langen,  though  the  German  engineers  appear  to  have  I 

designed  their  motor  independently.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Barsanti  and  Matteucci  engine,  to  utilise  the  whole  force 
of  the  explosion  in  as  complete  expansion  as  possible,  was  excel- 
lent, and  has  not  been  improved  upon.  Few  modem  inventors 
liave  been  able  to  approach  as  closely  the  conditions  of  a  perfect 
theoretical  cycle. 
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loss  of  time  in  its  ]>reparatioiL  These  qualities  would  make  it 
applicable  in  cases  where  but  a  small  power  is  wanted,  and  only 
occasionally  required.  They  are  so  numerous,  and  the  conse- 
quent saving  of  human  strength  would  be  so  great,  that  the 
advantages  accruing  to  society  would  be  immense,  if  even  the 
current  expense  were  much  greater  than  that  of  steam."  No 
words  could  better  describe  the  present  advantages  of  the  gas 
engine. 

Application. — In  the  history  of  gas  motors  three  periods  may 
be  distiuguished — 1,  Invention;  2,  Application;  3,  Theoretical 
and  practical  improvement.  The  first,  the  period  of  invention, 
was  over.  Hydrogen,  inflammable  powder,  and  other  explosives 
were  no  longer  used  in  engine  cylinders,  and  gas  was  already 
recognised  as  the  most  suitable  medium,  next  to  steam,  for 
utilising  heat  as  a  motive  power.  In  the  construction  of  the 
gas  engine,  much  had  been  achieved  by  mechanical  ingenuity. 
AH  the  parts  had  been  designed,  and  the  details  thought  out. 
Scarcely  a  single  improvement  has  been  suggested  in  modem 
engines,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  drawings  of  Lebon, 
Barber,  Street,  Barnett,  and  others.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Witz — "  The  gas  motor  had  been  invented ;  the  problem  was 
how  to  make  it  a  working  success."  It  is  here  that  we  enter 
on  the  second  period,  of  Application.  That  time,  too,  has  now 
passed.  Practical  experience  has  long  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  construction  of  the  <;as  engine,  but  the  maximum  utilisation 
of  the  heat  is  still  a  problem  of  the  future. 

I«enoir. — From  this  point  of  view,  the  honour  of  having 
invented  and  introduced  the  first  practical  working  gas  engine 
justly  belongs  to  Lenoir.  His  specifications  set  forth  no  new 
features,  but  he  was  able,  not  only  to  make  his  engine  work, 
which  no  one  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  doing,  but  to  work 
rapidly,  silently,  and,  as  at  first  supposed,  more  economically 
than  steam.  Cost  and  space  were  reduced  by  the  absence  of  a 
boiler,  and  nothing  could  apparently  be  simpler,  nor  better  suited 
to  drive  machinery  of  every  kind,  than  the  new  motor.  Its 
success  was  undoubted,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  use  it.  The 
partisans  of  Lenoir  loudly  and  confidently  affirmed  that  the  reign 
of  steam  was  over,  and  that  it  would  be  immediately  superseded 
by  gas.  The  economy  attributed  to  the  Lenoir  motor,  and  exag- 
gerated by  report,  increased  its  popularity.  Although  made  at 
a  time  when  very  little  was  known  of  the  theory  of  the  gas 
engine,  and  its  action  was  imperfectly  understood,  the  new  motor 
was  credited  with  an  economy  in  the  consumption  of  gas  which 
inventors,  after  thirty  years  of  study  and  experiencoi  have  hardly 
been  able  to  realise. 

Lenoir  took  out  his  first  patent  in  France,  Jan.  24,  1860;  in 
England,  No.  335,  Feb.  8,  1860.  The  engines  were  made  by 
M.  Hippolyte  Marinoni,  a  French  engineer,  whose  mechanical  skill 
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undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  success.  During  the  first  yenr 
one  was  constructed  of  6  H.P.  and  another  of  20  H.P.,  and  so 
great  was  the  demand  that,  in  five  years,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  motors  were  made  in  France,  and  a  hundred  in  England. 
This  is  a  large  number,  considering  that  the  gas  engine  was  still 
on  its  trial.  A  Lenoir  engine  was  used  to  propel  a  boat  on  the 
Seine,  and  for  twenty  years  water  has  been  pumped  by  another 
at  Petwoi-th.  The  construction  was  undertaken  by  the  Beading 
Iron  Works  in  England,  and  the  Compagnie  Lenoir  at  Paris. 
In  1863  the  patent  of  the  latter  was  acquired  by  the  Compagnie 
Parisienne  de  Goz. 

The  usual  reaction  from  such  andue  praise  and  indiscriminate 
adoption  of  the  new  engine  followed.  The  chief  cause  of  its 
sudden  fall  in  popular  esteem  was  the  discovery  that  it  consumed 
much  more  gas  than  it  was  said  to  do.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  new  motor  claimed  a  consumption  of  31*7  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  H.P.  per  hour ;  others  instituted  a  comparison  with  the 
steam  engine,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Thus,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  cost  of  working  a  4  H.P.  steam  engine  in 
Berlin  was  6s.  6d.  per  hour ;  for  a  Lenoir  engine  of  the  same 
power  it  was  said  to  be  about  half.  These  figures  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. In  practice  the  Lenoir  engine  consumed  from  88 
to  105  cubic  feet  of  Paris  gas  per  H.P.  per  hour.  A  brake 
experiment  gave  a  mean  of  nearly  106  cubic  feet,  and  this  was 
about  the  average  consumption  for  small  powers.  The  quantity 
of  water  requir^  for  the  cooling  jacket  was  considerable.  The 
heat  generated  was  so  great  that,  unless  the  engine  was  copiously 
oiled,  the  working  parts  were  injured,  and  it  was  brought  to  a 
stand.  Hence  it  was  sarcastically  said  that  "  the  Lenoir  motor 
did  not  require  heating,  but  oiling." 

In  the  reaction  which  now  set  in  most  of  the  Lenoir  engines 
were  at  once  abandoned ;  some  were  broken  up,  and  a  few  even 
turned  into  steam  engines.  This  sweeping  condemnation  was 
hardly  justified.  The  engines  possessed  many  advantages,  which 
were  as  completely  overlooked  as  their  defects  had  been  at  first. 
They  were  easy  to  transport,  to  fix,  and  to  set  to  work,  and,  when, 
constructed  for  small  powers,  were  very  useful  in  many  cases  for 
superseding  manual  labour.  If  the  consumption  of  gas  was 
heavy,  the  original  cost  of  construction  was  said  to  be  less  than 
that  of  a  steam  motor.  The  engine  could  be  started  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  when  not  running,  no  expense  for  gas 
was  incurred,  while  it  has  hardly  been  surpassed  for  silent, 
smooth,  and  regular  working.  But  these  were  not  the  chief 
merits  of  the  Lenoir  engine.  It  was  the  first  to  compete  with 
steam  for  small  powers,  and  to  familiarise  the  public  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  motive  power  from  gas.  The  advantages  of  these 
motors  were  so  great  and  so  ])atent  that,  when  the  Lenoir  was 
gradually  superseded,  it  was  replaced  by  other  engines  driven  by 
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gB8.  Its  very  defects  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  fresh  efforts,  and 
kept  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  inventors.  Once  accus- 
tomed to  the  easy  action  of  a  gas  engine,  in  which  it  was  only 
necessary  to  turn  a  valve  on  the  gas  main,  and  another  on  the 
water  supply,  to  set  the  machine  in  motion,  many  people  refused 
to  return  to  the  laborious  process  of  generating  steam  in  a 
boiler. 

Lenoir  was  himself  fully  alive  to  the  faults  of  his  engine,  and 
continually  studied  to  overcome  them,  but  he  started  from  a 
wrong  basis.  He  attributed  the  extravagant  consumption  of 
gas  to  the  rapidity  of  explosion,  which  affected  the  action  of  the 
engine  injuriously,  by  producing  a  sudden  rise  and  fall  in  the 
pressure.  In  common  with  later  inventors,  he  endeavoured  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  to  obtain  a  slower  com- 
bustion of  the  gases  by  stratification,  and  in  a  second  patent, 
No.  107,  January  14,  1861,  he  also  proposed  to  inject  a  little 
water  into  the  cylinder.  In  his  opinion  it  would  help  to  lubri- 
cate the  engine,  take  up  by  evaporation  some  of  the  heat 
developed,  and,  above  all,  cool  the  charge  and  retard  explosion. 
The  injection  of  steam  into  a  gas  engine  cylinder  has  since  been 
often  suggested,  and  put  in  practice,  without  producing  any 
real  economy — its  advantages  and  defects  will  be  considered 
later  on.  Lenoir  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  out 
his  proposal. 

The  much  vaunted  and  much  abused  Lenoir  gas  engine  resem- 
bled in  construction  a  double-acting  horizontal  steam  engine,  and 
the  gas  was  ignited  electrically.     Gas  and  air  were  admitted  at 

tboth  ends,  drawn  in  by  the  piston  during  the  first  part  of  the 
stroke,  and  then  fired  and  expanded.     Admission  of  the  charge 
*    1    '  was  cut  off,  either  at  half  stroke  or  a  little  later.     As  ignition 

4  with  the  electric  spark  was  sometimes  retarded,  it  occasionally 

happened  that  the  piston  had  passed  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  stroke  before  explosion  occurred,  and  incom- 
plete expansion  was  the  result.  The  cylinder,  both  covers, 
and  the  chamber  into  which  the  gas  was  admitted,  were  water- 
jacketedy  and  the  circulating  water  was  used  over  and  over 
again. 

In  the  original  drawing  of  the  engine,  shown  at  Fig.  3,  A  is 
the  motor  cylinder,  in  which  is  the  piston  P.  The  piston-rod 
works  the  connecting-rod  C,  and  crank  shaft  K,  through  the 
crosshead  D.  Two  eccentrics,  G  and  H,  on  the  crank  shaft, 
work  two  flat  valves,  S  and  Sj,  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder. 
The  slide  valves,  S  S,  admit  gas  and  air  into  the  cylinder,  and 
those  at  Sj  S^,  allow  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape.  The 
latter  each  contain  one  exhaust  port ;  and  these  are  brought  into 
line  with  the  exhaust  openings  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  to  let  out  the  gases  of  combustion,  and  close  over  them 
as  the  fresh  mixture  enters.     Througli  the  exhaust  pcurts  the 
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gnses  pass  into  a  discharge  pipe,  and  thencA  into  tlie  atmOEphere. 
Tlie  slide  valves,  S  S,  perform  the  functions  of  admission  and 
lUstribution,  and  the  two  chambers,  LL,  are  filled  with  gas. 
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TheBB  valves  are  made  with  small  cylindrical  holes  ^  inch  in 
{li&meter,  altfiriuitiiig  with  larger  apertures  ^  inch  bj  ^  inch 
diameter.  The  gas  enters  from  L  through  theae  holes,  while  the 
air  is  admitted  ttirough  the  enda  of  the  slide  valves,  which  are 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  pa&ses  through  the  apertures  in  the 
{iroportions  of  about  1  of  gas  to  \1i  of  air.  This  arrangement  of 
comb-shaped  grooves  and  passages  is  continued  throughout  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  slide,  and  the  etlect  is  to  cause  the  gaa 
and  air  to  flow  to  tlie  cylinder  in  separate  streams.  By  thus  forc- 
ing them  to  enter  without  mingling,  a  better  stratification  of  the 
charge  was  supposed  to  be  obtained,  Lenoir's  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  ignition  flame  would  be  propagated  from  one 
stratum  of  gas  to  the  next,  through  the  dividing  layers  of  air,  but 
this  appears  doubtful,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  any 
real  strittilication  of  gas  and  air  takes  place.  At  either  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  a  small  projection  at  b  and  i,,  to  which  wires  are 
attached  from  the  coil  and  electric  battery,  M. 

The  action  of  the  engine  is  as  follows  ; — The  exhanat  valves 
being  closed  when  the  piston  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  stroke, 
as  ahown  in  the  drawing,  the  energy  of  the  flywheel  is  sufficient 
to  carry  it  forward.  The  air  port,  which  is  very  large  to  prevent 
throttling,  is  already  slightly  open,  the  gas  valve  now  opens,  and 


Fig.  4.— Lenoir  Engine —Section  of  Cylinder.    1800. 

the  charge  is  mixed  in  the  main  port  of  valve  S  before  being 
drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  the  forward  stroke  of  the  piston. 
Meanwhile  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston  has  been 
reduced  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Before  the  admission  valve 
is  completely  closed  the  electric  spark  fires  the  mixture,  and  the 
pistoa  is  thus  propelled  forward  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the 
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pressure  rising  to  5  or  6  atmospheres,  but  the  action  of  the  water 
jacket  cools  the  cylinder,  and  reduces  the  pressure.  The  exhaust 
valve  heus  a  slight  lead,  and  opens  a  little  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  allowing  the  gases  of  combustion  to  escape  at  a  pressure 
of  1*5  to  1*8  atmosphere.  The  same  process  is  repeated  during 
the  return  stroke.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion are  always  left  in  the  cylinder,  but  their  pressure  is  low, 
and  the  clearance  spaces  are  very  small.  The  temperature  of  the 
escaping  gases  is  given  by  Professor  Schottler  at  about  200**  0. 
In  an  experiment  by  Tresca  it  was  220"*  0. 

Fig.  4  gives  a  sectional  plan  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  the 
admission  of  gas  and  air  are  slightly  modified ;  the  parts  are 
lettered  as  in  Fig.  3.  Here  the  main  admission  port  is  open  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  covered  with  a  perforated  brass  plate, 
which  extends  downwards,  so  as  also  to  cover  the  gas  port.  Aa 
the  gas  enters,  it  is  forced  to  pass  up  and  down  through  small 
holes  in  the  metal  plates,  and  to  mix  thoroughly  with  the  air 
before  entering  the  main  port,  but  this  arrangement,  like  that 
already  described,  was  not  found  to  work  quite  satisfactorily. 

Like  most  of  the  early  gas  engines,  the  Lenoir  was  ignited  by 
an  electric  spark,  as  shown  at  M,  Fig.  3.  A  battery  with  two 
Bunsen  cells,  connected  by  a  JRuhmkorff  induction  coil,  and  an 
electric  hammer,  produces  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks.  The 
contact  maker  N  is  in  connection  with  the  crosshead  D,  and 
piston-rod,  through  which  the  negative  current  passes,  and  the 
mass  of  the  engine  is  negative.  The  positive  current  passes 
through  wires  insulated  in  porcelain  tubes,  leading  from  the  two 
ends  of  the  contact  maker  to  the  'two  projecting  points,  b  and  b-^, 
at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Contact  is  formed  alternately 
between  them  by  a  projection  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  cross- 
head.  Although  carefully  designed,  this  apparatus  was  open  to 
some  of  the  usual  defects  of  this  system  of  ignition ;  the  points 
occasionally  missed  fire,  and  the  spark  was  retarded,  or  failed.*^ 

The  speed  of  the  engine  was  regulated  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
a  centrifugal  governor  acting  on  the  gas  admission  valve,  and  the 
supply  of  gas  was  wholly  cut  off,  as  soon  as  the  speed  exceeded 
the  normal  limits.  The  oiling  was  always  defective.  Ordinary 
lubrication  by  hand  was  at  first  used,  but  this  was  soon  found 
insufficient  to  counteract  the  great  heat  generated  in  a  double- 
acting  gas  engine.  The  piston  frequently  became  red  hot  and 
heatc»d  the  incoming  charge  before  ignition,  a  defect  which 
later  inventors  have  endeavoured  always  carefully  to  avoid; 
and  the  temperature  was  so  high  that,  unless  frequently  and 
copiously  oiled,  the  engine  would  not  work. 

It  is  fdways  less  difficult  to  start  a  non-compressing  gas  engine 
fired  electrically  than  a  compression  engine,  and  the  Lenoir 
motor  was  very  easily  set  in  motion.     The  flywheel  was  turned 

*  In  the  Lenoir  engine,  as  then  made  at  the  Readinff  Iron  Works,  the 
electrical  arrangement  was  modified.  ^ 
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by  hand,  and  tlie  piston  moved  forward,  drawing  in  the  explosive 
mixture.  At  the  same  moment  electric  contact  was  established, 
a  spark  fired  the  charge,  and  the  explosion  drove  out  the  piston 
over  the  dead  point,  after  which  the  engine  worked  automatically. 

The  earliest  trials  on  record  of  any  gas  motor  are  those  made 
by  Tresca  in  1861  on  the  Lenoir  engine.  The  first  experiments 
were  on  an  engine  of  ^  H.P.  with  a  speed  of  130  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  proportion  of  gas  to  air  was  one-tenth,  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  obtained  4 '87  atmospheres,  the  consumption  of 
Paris  gas  was  112  cubic  feet  per  H.P.  per  hour.  In  a  second 
trial  of  a  1  H.P.  engine,  the  quantity  of  gas  used  was  reduced  to 
96  cubic  feet  per  H.P.  per  hour,  or  about  four  times  the  average 
present  consumption.  The  maximum  pressure  in  the  cylinder  was 
4 "36  atmospheres,  number  of  revolutions  94,  and  the  proportion 
of  gas  to  air  1  to  7^.  In  both  engines  more  than  half  the  total 
heat  was  carried  off  in  the  water  jacket,  and  Tresca  calculated 
that  only  4  per  cent,  was  utilised  in  useful  work,  the  remainder 
being  discharged  with  the  exhaust  gases.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  oil  was  about  '10  lb.  per  hour.  Other  experiments 
were  made  by  Lebleu,  Eyth,  and  Auscher,  and  an  important 
trial  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Slade  in  America.  The  engine 
tested  was  about  2  H.P.,  and  ran  at  45  and  50  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  maximum  pressure  in  the  cylinder  was  63  lbs. 
above  atmosphere ;  the  consumption  of  gas  was  not  determined. 
Fig.  5  shows  an  indicator  diagram  of  the  Lenoir  engine. 

Twenty-five  years  later  Lenoir,  who  was  incessantly  endea- 
vouring to  perfect  his  invention,  brought  out  a  single-acting 
compression  engine,  using  Beau  de  Eochas'  four-cycle.  It  will 
be  described  among  modem  motors. 

The  success  of  the  Lenoir  engine  produced  a  host  of  imitators 
and  rivals,  several  of  whom  set  up  a  prior  claim  to  the  invention. 


Fig.  5. — Lenoir  Engine— Indicator  Diagram  (Slade).    1860. 

Reithmann,  a  watchmaker  at  Munich,  declared  that  he  had 
designed  an  engine  similar  to  Lenoir's,  for  which  he  had  taken 
out  a  patent,  Sept.  11, 1858.  It  was  described  in  the  "Bayerische 
Kunst  und  Gewerbeblatt,"  but,  if  ever  made,  it  never  reached 
a  practical  stage.  A  more  formidable  opponent  was  Hugon,  the 
Director  of  the  Paris  Gas  Company,  whose  original  patent  also 
dates  from  Sept.  11,  1858.  It  is  certain  that  Lenoir  worked 
independently,  and  that  his  invention  as  a  practical  engine  was 
the  first  in  the  market. 
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Hugon. —  Hugon's  vertical  gas  engine  did  not  appear  till 
1862.  His  original  intention,  as  stated  in  his  first  patent,  was 
to  construct  an  atmospheric  engine  and  utilise  a  vacuum.  He 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  a  direct-acting  engine  similar  in 
principle  to  Lenoir's,  which  he  patented  in  France,  March  29, 
1865  (No.  66,807).  In  this  engine  Hugon  introduced  several 
novelties  and  improvements.  Flame  ignition  was  substituted 
for  electricity,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  injected  into 
the  cylinder  at  every  stroke,  to  cool  and  lubricate  it,  and  to 
economise  the  consumption  of  oil.  The  arrangement  of  the  slide 
valves,  although  complicated,  was  ingenious.  The  fiame  to  ignite 
the  charge  was  carried  to  and  fro  in  a  cavity  inside  the  valve, 
and  Hugon's  engine  afforded  the  first  practical  illustration  of 
this  method  of  ignition,  afterwards  so  generally  used.  The 
defects  of  Lenoir's  engine  were  the  great  heat  generated,  retarded 
ignition,  and  insufficient  expansion  of  the  charge.  These  faults 
Hugon  hoped  to  avoid  by  flame  ignition  and  the  injection  of 
water,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  engine  was  superior  in 
economy,  and  in  certainty  and  rapidity  of  explosion.  Firing  the 
gases  by  a  permanent  flame  was  an  improvement  on  electricity 
as  then  employed,  but  the  consumption  of  gas  was  still  very 
large.  The  engine  did  not  find  much  favour,  even  in  France, 
nor  supersede  the  Lenoir  to  any  great  extent,  though  it  worked 
smoothly  and,  except  from  the  economical  point  of  view,  satis- 
factorily* 

In  this  vertical,  single  cylinder,  double-acting  engine,  air  and 
gas  are  admitted,  as  in  the  Lenoir,  on  both  sides  of  the  piston 
at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  piston  F  and  piston-rod  in 
cylinder  A  drive  the  shaft  through  a  forked  connecting-rod  and 
crank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  taken  from  Schottler's*  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  engine.  An  eccentric  on  the  same  shaft  works  the 
rubber  gas  reservoir  0,  from  which  the  gas  is  pumped  under 
slight  pressure  through  the  pipe  a  to  the  cylinder.  A  smaller 
gas  reservoir,  D,  supplies  gas  for  the  ignition  flames.  The  valve 
rod,  actuated  by  a  second  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft,  works  the 
two  admission  valves,  S  and  S^.  A  small  pump,  B,  is  driven 
from  it,  and  injects  water  into  the  cylinder  through  the  supply 
pipe  d  and  the  small  openings  d^  and  </2.  The  main  slide- 
valve  S  has  five  openings,  e  and  «|,  the  igniting  ports  containing 
the  two  gas  jets  for  lighting  the  mixture  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder ;  g  and  ^j,  the  admission  ports  which  receive  the  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air  from  the  tube  a,  through  the  openings  in  the 
auxiliary  slide  S^ ;  and  h  the  exhaust  valve,  discharging  through 
K  into  the  atmosphere.  In  the  second  and  smaller  slide  valve,  S^, 
there  are  only  two  ports  for  opening  communication  between  the 
main  slide  valve  and  the  gas  reservoir  C.  By  the  action  of  this 
slide  valve  the  sudden  admission  and  cut  off  of  the  slide  are 

*  Schttttler,  Die  Gat  Mcuchine,  p.  23. 
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obtained,  -which  form  a  principal  feature  of  the  Hugon  engine. 
The  valve  is  driven  by  the  same  valve -rod  as  the  valve  S, 
through  a  pin  working  in  a  slot ;/ and  f.  are  permanent  gas  jets 
to  rekindle  the  flame  at  e  and  e^,  when  blown  out,  as  it  is  each 
time,  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  There  are  two  main  ports, 
serving  alternately  for  admitting  the  charge  to  the  cylinder 
and  igniting  it,  and  for  discharging  the  gases  of  combustion  into 
the  exhaust ;  this  arrangement  has  since  been  altered 


^ 
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Fig.  6. — Hngon  Gas  Engine— VerticaL     1862. 


The  action  of  the  engine  is  as  follows : — When  the  piston  is 
at  the  top  of  its  stroke  and  begins  to  descend,  the  principal  slide 
valve  S  is  driven  down,  and  the  port  g  comes  immediately 
opposite  the  u)>per  main  cylinder  port,  forming  a  connection 
between  it  and  a  })ort  in  the  outer  slide  valve  Sj,  admitting  gas 
and  air  from  C  through  a.  At  this  part  of  the  stroke,  the  position 
of  the  slide  valves  is  the  following : — The  light  at  t  is  in  process 
of  kindling  by^J  g  is  opening  on  to  the  main  port,  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  piston  the  products  of  the  last  explosion  are  dia- 
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diarging  through  h  into  the  exhaust.  The  port  g  being  mnch 
smaller  than  the  main  port,  the  supply  of  gas  and  air  through  Sj 
is  soon  cut  off,  but  the  communication  of  g  with  the  main  port 
is  still  open  when  the  slide  is  suddenly  driven  down  by  the 
movement  of  the  eccentric  on  the  shaft.  The  gas  flame  e  is 
brought  opposite  the  inflammable  mixture,  and  spreads  through 
it,  and  back  into  the  admission  port.  Explosion  takes  place 
when  the  piston  has  passed  through  about  four-tenths  of  the 
stroke,  and  drives  it  down  through  the  remainder.  The  piston 
and  slide  valve  now  begin  to  rise,  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  and  cylinder.  As,  how- 
ever, the  valve  in  its  upward  progress  must  again  cross  the 
admission  passages  in  slide  S^  before  reaching  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  gas  and-  air  would  be  admitted  at  the  wrong  moment, 
and  rapid  admission  and  cut  off  could  not  be  obtained  unless 
this  valve  were  closed.  It  is  driven  down  by  the  pin  projecting 
from  the  main  valve,  which  catches  and  carries  it  in  the  same 
direction.  A  spring  then  holds  it  in  position,  and  does  not 
release  it  until  the  slide  S  has  begun  to  return. 

The  main  ports,  the  clearance  spaces  at  either  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  small  admission  ports  make  up  together  a  space 
in  which  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  charge  remains  after 
combustion,  instead  of  being  discharged  by  the  piston  during 
-exhaust.  At  the  moment  of  ignition,  this  percentage  of  burnt 
products  is  much  weaker  than  the  fresh  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
and  air.  The  incoming  charge,  cut  off  almost  immediately  by 
the  down  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  brought  directly  after  into 
contact  with  the  flame,  is  easily  and  instantaneously  fired. 
Explosion  is  far  more  rapid  than  in  the  Lenoir  engine,  and  a 
longer  time  is  afforded  for  expansion,  and  for  the  dilution  of  the 
fresh  charge  with  the  products  of  combustion.  The  explosive 
action  being  much  surer,  weaker  mixtures  can  be  employed,  and 
in  some  of  the  experiments  the  proportion  of' gas  to  air  was  as 
low  as  1  to  13'5. 

The  speed  in  the  Hugon  engine  was  regulated,  as  in  the 
Lenoir,  by  a  governor  acting  on  the  gas  valve,  and  the  admission 
of  gas  was  entirely  suppressed,  when  the  velocity  exceeded  cer- 
tain limits.  The  engine  was  lubricated  in  a  similar  way  to  a 
steam  engine,  but  there  was  not  the  same  necessity  as  in  the 
Lenoir  for  a  continual  use  of  oil,  because  the  water  injected  into 
the  cylinder  partly  supplied  its  place.  The  motor  was  easily 
started  by  lighting  the  external  and  internal  gas  flames,  and 
giving  a  few  turns  to  the  flywheel. 

In  1866  and  1867  Tresca  made  two  experiments  in  France 
on  a  2  H.P.  Hugon  engine.  In  the  first  the  speed  was  53 
revolutions,  and  the  maximum  pressure  in  the  cylinder  3*27 
atmospheres.  The  temperature  of  the  discharged  gases  was 
186*'  C.,  and  the  gas  consumption  92  cubic  feet  of  Paris  gas  per 
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H.P.  per  botir.  In  the  second  experiment  the  highest  mean 
pressure  was  about  3*8  atmospheres,  the  temperature  of  the 
exhaust  gases  190**  C.  The  gas  consumption  was  about  77  cubic 
feet  per  H.P.  per  hour,  not  including  that  used  for  the  ignition 
flame.    In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Glerk  on  a  ^  H.F.  engine^ 


Tig.  7. — ^Hngon  Engine—Indicator  Diagram.    1862. 

the  maximum  pressure  was  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  speed 
75  revolutioDs  per  minute.  Fig.  7  gives  an  indicator  diagram 
of  this  trial. 

Siemens. — About  this  time  the  subject  of  heat  motors  engaged 
the  attention  of  Sir  William,  then  Dr.,  Siemens,  and  he  took  out 
several  patents  for  gas  and  hot  air  engines.  His  regenerative 
engine  will  be  described  in  Fart  II.  Although  continually 
working  on  this  subject,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  constructed 
any  engines,  being  so  much  occupied  with  other  matters. 

A  few  years  later,  a  gas  engine  was  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
!Kinder  &  Kinsey,  closely  resembling  the  Lenoir,  but  presenting 
no  new  features.  The  consumption  of  gas  was  said  to  be  about 
70*5  cubic  feet  per  H.P.  per  hour. 

The  defect  of  both  the  Hugon  and  Lenoir  engines  was  the 
large  consumption  of  gas  in  proportion  to  work  done.  This 
extravagance  checked  the  sale  of  these  engines,  and  they  ceased 
to  be  extensively  made,  even  before  others  had  been  invented  to 
take  their  place.  Their  failure  was  attributed  to  want  of 
stratification.  The  gases  were  supposed  not  to  be  properly 
mixed,  and  it  was  hoped,  by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the 
valves  through  which  they  entered  the  cylinder,  to  remedy  the 
defect.  Inventors  long  thought  it  possible  to  distribute  the 
admission  of  the  charge  in  such  a  way,  that  the  gas  and  air  were 
introduced  either  in  separate  layers  or  thoroughly  mixed.  Both 
Lenoir  and  Hugon  were  of  opinion  that  the  shock  given  by  the 
explosion  was  too  violent,  and  needed  to  be  weakened.  These 
erroneous  notions  were  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  real 
reasons  of  the  want  of  economy  were  at  last  perceived,  namely, 
insufficient  expansion,  and  the  absence  of  compression. 

Schmidt — Million. — In  1861  Gustavo  Schmidt,  in  a  paper 
submitted  to  the  Institution  of  German  Engineers,*^  declared  that 
more  favourable  results  would  be  obtained,  greater  expansion, 

*  ZeiUchri/t  dea  Vereines  deutscher  Inginieure,  1861,  p.  217. 
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and  better  transformation  of  the  heat  of  combustion  into  work, 
if  the  gas  and  air  were  praviously  compressed  to  two  or  three 
atmospheres.  In  the  same  year  Million  either  re^liscovered  or 
was  the  first  to  apply  practically  Jjebon's  and  Barnett's  idea  of 
previous  compression  of  the  gas  and  air.  He  took  out  an  EDglisli 
patent)  in  which  he  proposed,  like  Barnett,  to  compress  the 
mixture  before  admission  by  a  separate  pump,  using  the  first 
part  of  the  forward  stroke  to  draw  it  into  the  cylinder.  This 
idea  he  afberwards  abandoned  in  favour  of  introducing  the  com- 
pressed gas  and  air,  at  the  dead  point,  into  a  space  at  the  working 
end  of  the  cylinder,  called  a  cartridge.  Ignition  followed, 
and  the  whole  forward  stroke  .of  the  motor  piston  was  utilised 
in  expansion.  Million's  proposals  helped  to  develop  the  theory 
of  the  gas  engine,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  put  them  into 
practice. 

Thus  the  principle  of  compressing  the  charge  of  gas  and  air  in 
an  engine  before  ignition  had  already  been  foreshadowed,  when 
a  very  remarkable  descriptive  patent  iipon  the  subject  appeared 
in  France  in  1862  by  M.  Beau  de  Hochas.  Hitherto  the  con- 
struction of  gas  engines  had  not  been  designed  and  worked  out 
on  a  scientific  basis.  Inventors  did  not  fully  understand  the  effect 
of  the  different  operations  they  proposed  to  carry  out.  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  reason  why  one  engine  gave  more  economical 
results  than  another,  and  what  methods  should  be  adopted  to 
control  the  extravagant  consumption  of  gas.  They  were  all 
ready  to  recognise,  without  being  able  to  remedy,  the  defects  of 
their  engines.  Nor  were  study  and  perseverance  wanting. 
Many  of  the  earlier  gas  motors  were  the  result  of  much  labour 
and  repeated  experiments,  and  failed  only  for  lack  of  a  scientific 
comprehension  of  the  subject. 

Beau  de  Bochas. — The  real  reasons  of  the  uneconomical 
working  in  the  Lenoir  and  other  motors  were  want  of  compres- 
sion, incomplete  expansion,  and  loss  of  heat  through  the  walls. '*' 
In  both  the  Lenoir  and  Hugon  engines  the  pressures  in  the 
cylinder  were  always  low  and  difficult  to  maintain,  and  this 
showed  that  the  pressure  generated  by  the  explosion  alone  was 
insufficient,  and  must  be  increased  by  previous  compression  of 
the  charge.  Time  was  also  lost  in  obtaining  an  explosion,  and 
the  heat,  applied  too  late  to  the  gas,  was  speedily  dissipated, 
some  of  it  going  to  heat  the  jacket  water,  and  some  being  dis- 
charged at  exhaust.  M.  Beau  de  Bochas,  a  French  engineer, 
was  the  first  to  formulate  a  complete  theory  of  the  cycle  of 
operations  which  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  a  gas  engine,  to 
utilise  more  completely  the  heat  supplied.  Four  conditions 
were  laid  down  by  him  as  essential  to  efficiency. 

*  The  two  latter  defects,  although  to  a  certain  extent  controllable,  arc 
found  more  or  Icsa  even  in  modem  gas  oiotors. 
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I.  The  largest  cylindrical  yolume,  with  the  smallest  circum* 
ferentifll  surface. 

II.  Maximum  speed  of  pistoD. 

III.  Greatest  possible  expansion. 

IV.  Highest  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  expansion. 

These  working  coDditions  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
necessary,  but  at  that  time  they  created  a  revolution  in  the 
study  of  the  gas  engine.  The  first  shows  the  reason  why  the 
consumption  of  gas  was  so  much  greater  in  small,  as  compared 
with  larger  engines.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  says, 
'*  As  an  engine  increases  in  size,  the  volume  of  gaseous  mixture 
used  increases  as  the  cube,  while  the  surface  exposed  only  in- 
creases as  the  square ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  volume  of 
gaseous  mixture  used  to  surface  cooling  is  less,  the  larger  the 
engine." 

In  the  second  and  third  conditions  increased  expansion  and 
speed  are  insisted  on.  It  was  already  known,  or  at  least  sur- 
mised, that  unless  the  gases  were  as  completely  aud  quickly 
expanded  as  possible,  much  of  the  energy  generated  in  the 
explosion  was  wasted.  Only  a  small  proportion  was  expended 
on  the  piston  in  doing  work,  and  the  gases  escaped  at  too  high 
a  pressure.  It  was  evident  also,  since  a  small  cylinder  wall 
surface  was  desirable,  that  the  more  rapidly  the  piston  per- 
formed its  stroke,  the  less  time  were  the  hot  gases  exposed  to 
the  action  of  this  surface.  "  Other  things  being  equal,"  says 
Beau  de  Hochas,  "  the  slower  the  speed,  the  greater  the  cooling.'' 
Moreover  the  higher  the  speed  of  the  piston,  the  more  rapid  and 
therefore  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  expansion. 

In  Beau  de  Rochas*  fourth  condition  a  jirinciple  was  embodied 
which  contains  the  essence  of  the  question,  and  the  true  secret 
of  economy  in  a  gas  engine.  The  utilisation  of  the  elastic  force 
of  the  gases  by  prolonged  expansion  depended  upon  the  high 
pressure  of  the  charge,  and  this  pressure  could  not  be  realised 
unless  the  gas  and  air  were  compressed  previous  to  ignition. 
Compression  was  to  be  effected  while  the  ^ases  were  cold,  and 
the  heat  thus  applied  prolonged  the  expansion  by  increasing 
their  pressure.  By  thus  compressing  the  particles,  an  originally 
larger  volume  of  the  charge,  containing  more  gas,  can  be  intro- 
duced per  stroke  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  pressure  of  explosion 
considerably  raised.  The  advantages  of  compression  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  greater  the  pressure,  and  the  more  instan- 
taneous the  admission,  the  greater  the  economy  within  certain 
limits. 

Beau  de  Boohas'  Cyole. — To  obtain  these  results  Beau  de 
Rochas  considered  it  necessary  to  use  one  cylinder  only,  first, 
that  it  might  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  secondly,  to  reduce  the 
piston  friction.  In  this  cylinder  the  following  cycle  was  to  be 
carried  out  in  four  consecutive  piston  strokes : — 
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I.  Drawing  in  the  charge  of  gas  and  air. 

II.  Compression  of  the  gas  and  air.  • 
IIL  Ignition  at  the  dead  point,  with  subsequent  explosion                         f 

&nd  expansion. 

lY.  Discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  cylinder.  > 

By  the  addition  of  the  important  principle  of  ignition  at  the  t 

dead  point,  the  crank  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  impulse  com-  f 

municated  by  explosion  and  expansion  during  the  whole  of  a  , 

forward  stroke.  This  was  not,  however,  the  object  specially 
aimed  at  by  Beau  de  Rochas.  He  proposed  to  compress  the 
gases  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  ignited  spontaneously  at  the 
dead  point.  The  principle  has  since  been  adhered  to  in  almost 
all  modern  gas  engines,  though  it  has  generally  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  ignition  of  the  gases  by  compression  only. 
Each  of  the  four  operations  generally  requires  one  stroke  of 
the  piston,  though  in  some  cases  compression  is  obtained  by  a  i. 

separate  pump.  * 

This  cycle,  known  as  the  four-cycle  of  Beau  de  Rochas, 
is  the  one  now  chiefly  used  in  gas  motors.  It  differs  from 
that  of  Camot  because  it  is  not  a  perfect  or  theoretical,  but  a  ^ 

practical,  cycle.     Many  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  ' 

mechanism  of  the  gas  motor,  but  they  have  all  been  founded  on  4 

t]ie  sequence  of  operations  and  the  working  conditions  described  ' 

by  Beau  de  Rochas.  Next  to  compression,  the  most  valuable 
innovations  introduced  by  him  were,  carrying  out  all  the  opera- 
tions in  a  single  motor  cylinder,  and  ignition  at  the  dead  point. 
But  like  many  other  scientific  innovators,  Beau  de  Rochas  was 
in  advance  of  his  time.  Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  what 
Professor  Witz  aptly  calls  "  the  programme  traced  of  what 
ought  to  be  attempted  ^  was  actually  adopted,  although  now,  r 

thirty  years  after,  its  merit  is  universally  recognised,  and  his 
cycle  employed. 

An  award  of  3,000  francs  was  presented  to  the  veteran 
worker  by  the  Soci^t^  d'Encouragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Rationale  ' 

in  recognition  of  his  valuable  labours  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  the  gas  engine,  and  one  of  2,000  francs  by  the  Academic  des 
Sciences.  The  "  Soci^t6  des  Amis  des  Sciences  '*  also  assigned 
him  a  pension  of  500  francs.     M.  Beau  de  Rochas  died  in  1892. 

A  translation  of  that  part  of  his  patent  which  relates  to  gas 
engine  cycles  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  ^  '  i 
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CHAPTER  V. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GAS  ENGINE— ((7on<tnt<e(Q. 

GoNTiCNTS.— The  Otto  and  Langen'  Engine— Engines  by  Gilles,  Hallewell, 
Brayton,  and  Simon— Ravel's  Rotatoiy  Engine — Kavel's  Oscillating 
En^e— Fonlis's  Horizontal  Engine. 

The  construction  of  gas  engines  was  meanwhile  developed  in  a 
different  direction  to  that  indicated  by  Beau  de  Rochas.  Ab  it 
was  seen  that  the  expansion  in  the  engines  hitherto  made  was 
insufficient,  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  it  by  employing  a 
free  piston,  giving  in  theory  unlimited  expansion.  At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867  the  attention  of  scientific  men  was  drawn 
to  an  engine  patented  by  MM.  Otto  and  Langen  in  1866,  and 
apparently  of  a  new  type,  though  it  was  ideally  constructed  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  Barsanti  and  Matteuoci.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  new  engine  was  more  or  less  copied  from  the 
Italian's  atmospheric  motor,  or  whether  the  Germans  worked 
independently.  In  any  case  they  succeeded  in  making  a  practical 
engine,  based  on  a  principle  which,  owing  to  some  mechanical 
defect  in  working  it  out,  had  been  relinquished. 

Otto  and  Langen. — In  their  main  features  the  two  engines 
were  identical.  At  that  time  the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the 
failure  of  the  Lenoir  and  Hugon  engines  was  due  to  the  slow 
movement  of  the  piston  after  ignition.  Scientific  men  were 
agreed  that  the  energy  generated  by  explosion  was  rapidly 
diminished  by  the  cooling  action  of  the  walls;  if  therefore 
expansion  was  retarded,  much  of  the  force  obtained  was  dis- 
sipated. In  an  earlier  patent  taken  out  in  1863,  the  inventors 
of  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine  say — "  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  heating 
and  consequent  expanding  of  the  gases,  and  the  subsequent 
cooling  and  consequent  contraction,  is  but  a  very  short  one, 
and,  therefore,  in  applying  the  expansive  force  of  such  heated 
gases  as  motive  power,  unless  they  are  allowed  to  expand 
very  rapidly — immediately  after  combustion  has  taken  place — a 
great  portion  of  the  heat  which  should  have  produced  such 
expansion  will  be  absorbed  by  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  and 
consequently  a  great  portion  of  the  motive  power  will  be  lost.** 
Hence,  the  principle  of  their  engine  was  to  obtain  the  most  rapid 
and  complete  expansion  possible  after  explosion.  Theoretically 
this  idea  was  right,  but  the  meclianical  difiiculties  of  working  it 
out   have  never  been  completely  overcome,  and  though  the 
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construction  of  the  engine  was  continued  for  some  years,  it  was 
eventually  given  up. 

At  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  the  Otto  and  lAngen  was 
tlie  moat  econooiicsl  engine  till  then  introduced.     Its  consump- 
tion of  t;.is,  always  companttively  low,  wua  ultimately  reduced  to 
about  2G  cubic  feet  ]jer  H.P.  per  hour,  a  quantity  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  good  modern  gas  engines.     About  5,00(1  motors  were 
constructed  in  ten  years,  and  though  never  popular  in  France, 
the  engine  was  at  one  time  in  great  demand  in  England  and 
Germany.    As  a  practical  working  motor  it  was  not  satisfactory, 
but  it  marked  an  epoch 
as  the  first  single-aciing 
engine,  and  the  first  in 
which  economy  in  con- 
sumption  of  gas   was 
.  realised     as    a     conse- 

T  que  nee    of   better    ex- 

1  pansion.     It  was,  how- 

I  ever,  large  for  the  power 

I  generated,     noisy    nnd 

%  irregular  in  action,  and 

the  very  rapid  ascent 
of  the  piatoQ  caused  so 
much  vLhraCioa,  that  it 
could  only  be  used  for 
small  powers. 

Otto   and  Laugen, 
two  Pistons.— In  the 
patent    taken    out    by 
Otto    and    Langen    in 
m63  the  principles  they 
intended  to  work  upon 
were  set  forth.     They 
proposed    to    construct 
an  engine  with  a  verti- 
cal   cylinder    open    at 
the  top,  containing  two 
pistons  and  piston-rods, 
one  above    the    other. 
By  having  two  piiitons 
it  was  intended  to  break 
the  force  of  the  explo- 
sions, for  the  idea  had  not  yet  been  abandoned  that  the  shock  was 
injurious  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  engine.     The  two  pistons  beinz 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  momentum  of  the  fiy  wheel  raised 
the  upper  piston  and  rod,  which  were  hollow.      The  force  of 
the  explosion  then  drove  up  the  lower  solid  jiiaton  through  the 
other,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  being  forced  out  through  valves  at 
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the  top  of  the  hollow  piston ;  both  pistons  descended  together 
in  the  vacuum  formed  below  them.  This  design  presented 
various  difficulties,  and  the  inventors  soon  relinquished  it,  and 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18j67  their 
-well-known  atmospheric  engine. 

Otto  and  Langexiy  Single-Pistbii  Atmospherio  Engine. — 
Fig.  8  gives  a  sectional  elevation  of  this  engine.  A  is  the  long 
vertical  cylinder,  surrounded  at  the  bottom  with  a  water  jacket, 
and  open  at  the  top  to  the  atmosphere.  P,  the  piston,  is  shown 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  down  stroke.  C  is  the  rack  in  lieu  of  a 
piston-rod,  gearing  into  the  toothed  wheel  T  on  the  main 
shaft  K.  The  slide  valve  S,  worked  bj  an  eccentric,  O,  admits 
the  gas  and  air,  which  are  ignited  by  a  flame  in  the  slide  valve 
cover,  and  also  discbarges  the  products  into  the  exhaust  pipe. 
There  are  two  eccentrics  side  by  side,  O  and  B ;  both  are  con- 
nected to  the  auxiliary  shaft  M  during  the  down  stroke,  but 
run  loose  on  the  up  stroke  of  the  piston.  In  the  same  way  the 
wheel  T,  which  is  also  free  of  the  shaft  during  the  up  stroke, 
becomes  wedged  to  it  by  an  ingenious  clutch  arrangement  as 
the  piston  descends.  The  action  of  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine 
necessitates  the  use  of  three  special  mechanisms,  the  friction 
coupling  or  clutch  gear,  on  the  outer  wheel  T  of  the  main  shaft, 
the  device  for  lifting  the  piston  to  admit  a  fresh  charge,  served 
by  eccentric  B,  and  the  vidve  motion  driven  by  eccentric  O. 

The  violence  of  the  explosion  in  a  free  piston  engine  is  so  great, 
that  much  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  clutch  act  freely  and 
instantaneously.  At  the  moment  when  the  movement  of  the 
piston  is  reversed,  the  whole  energy  of  the  engine  bein^  stored 
up  in  it,  the  least  recoil  might  result  in  an  accident.  This  was 
one  reason  why  the  Barsanti  and  Matteucci  engine  failed ;  the 
ratchet  and  pawl  were  not  sufficiently  prompt  in  action.  The 
clutch  gear  of  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine,  shown  at  Fig.  9,  was 
the  result  of  careful  study,  and  ibrmed  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
parts  of  the  engine.  Upon  the  main  shaft  K  there  is  a  circular 
disc,  a,  which  is  solidly  keyed  to  it,  and  carries  on  its  outer  edge 
at  e  four  steel  wedge-shaped  slips  or  projections.  The  inner  rim 
of  the  outer  toothed  wheel  T  is  hollowed  out  in  four  places  at 
regular  intervals,  just  below  the  bolts  (f,  and  corresponding  to 
the  steel  wedges  e  upon  the  disc  a.  In  each  of  the  grooves  thus 
formed  are  three  sntall  cylindrical  rollers.  The  main  shaft  K 
revolves  always  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  When 
the  piston  flies  up  with  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  drives 
round  the  toothed  wheel  T  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rollers 
run  loose  in  the  open  space  in  the  wider  part  of  the  hollows,  and 
no  pressure  being  exerted  on  the  wedges  «,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  main  shaft  K  and  the  rack,  piston,  and  outer  toothed 
wheel  T  is  severed.  The  piston  having  reached  the  end  of  the 
up  stroke,  begins  rapidly  to  descend  (motor  stroke),  the  motion 
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of  T  is  reversed,  and  it  also  revolves  in  tbe  same  direction  as  tbe 
motor  shaft.  The  rollers  are  driven  forward  into  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  space,  and  wedged  against  the  steel  slips  «,  which  grip 
the  solid  disc  a,  and  the  whole  mass  from  T  to  K  is  driven  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  descending  piston.  The  cooling  of  the 
gases  below  the  piston  forms  a  vacuum,  but  this  is  counteracted 
near  the  end  of  tbe  stroke  hj  the  o[>ening  of  the  exhaust.  Slight 
compression  of  the  gases  of  combustion  takes  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  slackened.  Tbe 
toothed  wheel  T,  therefore,  revolves  more  slowly  thsin  the  main 
sbafl  and  disc  a ;  the  rollers  run  back,  and  loosen  their  grip  of 
the  wedges,  and  before  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  the  motor  shaft  is  again  disconnected. 

The  working  of  the  eccentrics  diiving  the  slide  valve  S  is  also 
shown  at  Fig.  9.    The  valve  is  somewhat  siiuilar  in  principle  to 
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Hugon'e  flame  ignition  valve,  but  more  simple,  as  only  one  igni- 
tion per  np  stroke  or  per  revolution  is  required.  There  is  one 
main  port,  i,  Fig.  8,  leading  to  the  cylinder,  and  jnst  above  it 
are  two  small  openings,  h  aad  j,  for  admitting  the  gas  and  air. 
In  its  lowest  position  the  slide  valve  port  forms  a  communication 
between  t  and  tbe  atmosphere,  the  enhaust  outlet  in  tbe  valve 
cover  being  closed  by  a  flap  valve,  which  is  lifted  only  when  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  greater  than  the  atmosphere — that  is, 
when  the  piston  has  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  its  stroke. 
Tbe  products  of  combustion  being  thus  discharged,  the  slide 
S  worked  by  the  eccentric  0  begins  to  rise,  and  tbe  piston  with 
it,  lifted  by  the  other  eccentric  B;  gas  and  air  enter  tbroughj,  A, 
in  the  proportions  of  9  to  1,  mix  and  pass  throneh  to  the  cavity 
m.    Communication  ia  now  made  between  m  aiw  the  onter  per- 
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mknent  flsme/,  and  the  mixture  of  gaa  and  air  is  ignited.  The 
npward  progress  of  the  valve  shuts  off  the  flame  at  /,  and  the 
bumiag  gases  being  brought  opposite  the  main  port  t  rush  into 
the  cjliuaer,  explode,  and  drive  up  the  piston. 

The  movement  of  the  two  eccentrics  0  and  B  is  given  hy 
the  auxiliary  shaft,  M,  on  which  is  fixed  a  ratchet  wheel,  W. 
The  eccentrics  are  set  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  90°,  and 
run  loose  on  the  shaft,  except  at  certain  times.  Eccentric  O 
carries  the  rod  working  the  slide  valve  8,  B  has  a  bell  crank,  r, 
working  on  a  pivot,  and  a  lever,  N.  Another  lever,  L,  lias 
a  projection,  u,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  stroke, 
presses  against  r  and  pushes  it  up,  so  that  it  does  not  catch 
in  the  ratchet  wheel  W  of  the  shaft  M.  During  the  down- 
stroke  of  the  piston  a  projection,  s,  upon  the  rack  0,  strikes 
the  lever  L  and  holds  it  down,  t  is  released  and  catching  into 
the  ratchet  wheel  on  the  shaft  M  causes  the  two  eccentrics 
to  be  carried  round  with  it.  The  slide  valve  has  been  stationary 
during  this  time,  with  the  exhsust  port  open  to  the  cylinder. 
The  flap  on  the  slide  cover  which  usually  closes  it  has  been  lifted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  gases,  and  they  are  discharged  during  the 
down  stroke.  Meanwhile  the  piston  having  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stroke  comes  to  a  stand,  because  the  rack  is  no  longer 
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geared  to  the  wheel  T.  The  lever  N  on  the  other  eccentrio  1^ 
after  revolving  with  the  shaft  M,  is  brought  round,  and  catching 
nnder  the  projection  a  on  the  rack,  lifts  it  and  the  piston.  The 
■lide  valve  raised  by  eccentric  O  admits  and  ignites  a  fresh 
charge.  The  up  stroke  releases  the  lever  L  from  «,  the  pro- 
jeotion  u  pushing  against  r  once  more  disengages  it  from  the 
shaft  M,  and  the  two  eccentrics,  being  no  longer  connected  to  it, 
ftre  brought  to  a  stand.     Fig.  9a  shows  a  plan  of  the  engine. 
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This  description  will  explain  the  method  of  ignition  adopted 
in  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine.  The  gases  being  ignited  at 
low  pressure,  the  ignition  by  flame,  as  in  all  non-compressing 
engines,  worked  satisfactorily.  The  speed  was  regulated  by  a 
ball  governor,  not  shown  in  the  drawing.  If  the  speed  of  the 
engine  exceeded  the  proper  limits,  the  governor,  by  means  of  a 
pawl  and  ratchet,  disconnected  the  levors  working  the  slide  valve 
and  piston,  and  no  charge  was  admitted  until  the  speed  was 
reduced.  Thus  the  number  of  explosion  strokes,  instead  of  the 
strength  of  the  charge,  was  diminished.  This  method  worked 
more  economically  than  direct  action  of  the  governor  upon  the 
^us  admission.  It  was  found  that  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
gas  impoverished  the  mixture,  the  explosion  sometimes  missed 
fire,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  unburnt  gas  passed  through  the 
cylinder.  A  third  method  of  checking  the  speed  was  to  connect 
the  governor  with  the  opening  for  the  exhaust.  By  reducing 
its  section,  the  counter  pressure  of  the  gases  in  the  cylinder 
checked  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  therefore  diminished 
the  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 

As  the  engine  was  single-acting,  working  open  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  heat  generated  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  earlier 
motors.  The  number  of  strokes  per  minute  being  relatively 
small,  the  cylinder  was  kept  comparatively  cool.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  start  the  engine,  a  few  turns  of  the  flywheel  being 
sufficient  to  draw  in  the  charge,  and  cause  it  to  ignite. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine  is  that  the 
number  of  piston  strokes  and  revolutions  of  the  crank  are 
independent  of  each  other.  In  an  experiment  on  an  engine  of 
this  type  by  Meidinger,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  crank 
shaft  varied  from  40  to  106,  and  the  strokes  per  minute  from 
20  to  43.  At  full  power  Mr.  Clerk  reckons  the  normal  number 
of  piston  strokes  at  30,  and  of  revolutions  at  90  per  minute. 

Another  curious  feature  in  this  engine  is  that  the  action  of 
the  walls,  which  has  so  injurious  an  effect  in  most  engines,  by 
carrying  off  the  heat,  is  here  of  positive  use.  During  the  up 
stroke  the  walls,  by  rapidly  cooling  the  expanding  gases,  assist 
in  forming  the  vacuum,  while  in  the  down  stroke  they  carry  off 
the  heat,  and  retard  the  increase  of  pressure  below  the  piston. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  Otto  and 
Lansen  engine.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  Tresca's  trial  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  18G7,  on  a  half  H.P.  engine,  lasting  half 
an  hour.  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  was  81 ;  the 
consumption  of  Paris  gas,  not  including  that  used  for  the  burner, 
was  44  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  Tresca  estimates  that 
only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  was  carried  off  in  the 
•cooling  water.  Another  series  of  experiments,  extending  over 
several  weeks,  was  made  in  1868  by  Meidinger  on  an  engine  of 
the  same  size.    It  ran  at  75  revolutions  per  minatSi  a  speed 
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which  Meidinger  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The  gas  con- 
fiuiuption  per  H.P.  per  hour  varied  from  49  to  29  cubic  feet; 
the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases  was  found  to  decrease  with 
the  number  of  piston  strokes  per  minute.  In  these  trials  an 
experiment  was  made,  by  allowing  the  governor  to  act  sometimes 
upon  the  gas  admission,  sometimes  upon  the  exhaust  valve.  In 
both  cases  the  amount  of  work  performed,  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  was  the  same ;  but  when  the  gas  supply  was  cut  off 
by  the  governor,  the  piston  made  twice  as  many  and  much 
Bhorter  strokes,  and  the  gas  consumption  was  two-sevenths  more. 
Meidinger  also  utilised  these  experiments  to  test  the  value  of 
ignition  at  the  dead  point,  and  found  that  it  not  only  prevented 
shock  to  the  engine,  and  increased  the  number  of  expansions,  but 
also  augmented  the  speed.  In  an  atmospheric  engine  this 
increase  of  speed  was  valuable,  because  it  principally  affected 
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Fig  10.— Otto  and  Langen  Engine^Indicator  Diagram  (Clerk).    18G6. 

the  speed  of  the  up  stroke,  and  henc^.  gave  a  more  rapid  expan- 
sion. Mr.  D.  Clerk  also  made  experiments  upon  a  2  H.P.  Otto 
and  Langen  engine,  the  diagram  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  10. 
The  consumption  of  Oldliam  gas  was  at  the  rate  of  36  cubic  feet 
per  brake  H.P.,  and  24*6  cubic  feet  per  I. H.P.  per  hour.  There 
were  28  ignitions  per  minute. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine  was  its  noisy 
and  unsteady  action,  due  to  the  rack  and  wheel,  and  the  exces- 
sive vibration  and  recoil.  Several  efforts  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  to  improve  upon  it,  though  the 
working  principle  remained  the  same. 

Gilles. — In  1874  an  engine  was  brought  out  at  Cologne  by 
Gilles,  the  chief  novelty  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  two 
pistons,  to  avoid  the  noise  and  recoil  of  the  Otto  and  Langen 
motor.  The  pistons  worked  vertically  one  above  the  other  in 
the  same  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top,  and  open  at  the  bottom 
to  the  atmosphere;  the  lower  was  the  motor,  and  the  upper 
the  free  piston.  At  starting,  the  two  pistons  were  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder.     By  the  energy  of  the  flywheel,  the 
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motor  piston  being  at  its  upper  dead  point  was  driven  .down, 
uncovered  the  port  for  admission  of  gas  and  air  at  the  side,  and 
the  charge  entered  between  the  two  pistons.  The  free  piston 
was  also  forced  down  by  air  admitted  through  a  valve  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  until  it  was  checked.  The  slide  valve,  through 
which  the  charge  had  entered,  was  next  raised  by  a  cam  worked 
from  the  main  shsift,  cut  otf  the  admission,  and  brought  the 
mixture  opposite  an  external  firing  flame.  Explosion  followed^ 
and  the  force  drove  up  the  free  piston  to  its  full  height,  the  air 
above  it  escaping  through  holes  in  the  cylinder  cover.  Mean- 
while the  lower  or  working  piston  was  forced  down  through  its 
lowest  point,  and  driven  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
into  the  vacuum  formed  between  the  two  pistons  by  the  cooling 
of  the  gases.  The  upper  free  piston  having  reached  its  highest 
position,  it  was  arrested,  and  not  allowed  to  descend,  till  a 
second  cam  on  the  main  shaft  moved  a  lever,  and  set  it  free. 
The  products  of  combustion  between  the  pistons  were  driven  out 
through  a  discharge  port  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 

The  GUles  engine  was  constructed  by  the  firm  of  Humboldt 
&  Cie.,  at  Kalk,  near  Cologne,  and  in  England  by  Messrs.  Simon^ 
of  Nottingham,  who  exhibited  it  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878. 
The  catch  arrangement  for  arresting  the  upper  piston  was  always 
a  weak  point,  but  before  improvements  for  remedying  this  and 
other  defects  had  been  introduced,  the  engine  was  superseded  by 
the  Otto.     Two  ^drawings  of  it  will  be  found  in  Schottler. 

An  extremely  useful  little  engine  was  introduced  by  Alexis 
do  Bisschop,  and  also  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1878.  Patents  dated 
1870,  1872,  1874.  It  resembles  an  atmospheric  engine  in  prin- 
ciple, but  the  piston  is  not  free;  this  engine  will  be  found 
described  in  the  modem  part  of  this  work. 

Hallewell.  —  In  England  a  patent  for  a  kind  of  vertical 
double-acting  atmospheric  engine  was  taken  out  by  Hallewell 
in  August,  1875.  Like  Gilles,  Hallewell  aimed  at  overcoming 
the  defects  of  the  Otto  and  Langen  engine,  and  this  he  pro- 
posed to  do  by  the  use  of  two  cylinders,  one  single-  and  the 
other  double-acting.  A  lever  raised  the  piston  of  the  first  single- 
acting  cylinder  to  admit  a  charge ;  explosion  followed,  and  the 
piston  was  driven  freely  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  a 
discharge  valve  opened.  It  then  descended  in  the  vacuum 
formed  below  it  by  the  cooling  of  the  gases,  and  communication 
was  opened  between  the  vacuum  and  the  valve-box  of  the  second 
double-acting  cylinder.  In  this  cylinder  air  was  admitted  alter- 
nately on  either  face  of  the  piston,  through  a  rotating  slide  valve, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  vacuum  in  the  first  cylinder,  the  piston 
was  driven  to  and  fro  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  idea  was 
ingenious  but  complicated,  and  the  engine  had  little  success. 

MM.  Otto  and  Langen  had  by  this  time  formed  their  busi- 
ness into  a  company  at  Deutz,  near  Cologne,  and  the  firm  was 
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henceforth  known  as  the  "  Deutzer  Gas-Motoren  Fabrik.*'  They 
had  been  working  incessantly  to  improve  their  engine,  but  after 
introducing  several  modifications,  they  finally  abandoned  alto- 
gether the  idea  of  a  free  piston.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1878  they  brought  out  the  celebrated  Otto  engine^  described 
in  Chapter  vii.,  which  rapidly  superseded  all  others,  and  created 
a  revolution  in  the  construction  of  gas  motors.  At  the  same 
Exhibition  two  other  engines  made  their  appearance  which, 
although  neither  of  them  permanently  successful,  presented 
several  novel  and  interesting  features. 

Brayton. — This  American  gas  engine  had  already  been  in- 
troduced by  Brayton  at  Philadelphia  in  1873.  Owing  to'  the 
peculiar  method  of  igniting  the  gases,  difficulties  were  soon 
experienced,  which  induced  the  inventor  to  substitute  petro- 
leum for  gas.  A  full  description  of  his  later  engine  will  bo 
found  in  Part  II.,  Petroleum  Motors.  In  1878  Messrs.  Simon, 
of  Nottingham,  obtained  Brayton's  gas  engine  patent,  and  brought 
out  the  motor  in  England.  As  in  the  Otto,  the  charge  was 
compressed,  but  otherwise  this  engine  differed  from  all  earlier 
types,  and  illustrated  the  principle  of  ignition  at  constant  pres- 
sure, instead  of  at  constant  volume.  After  compression  in  a 
8ef»arate  pump,  the  gas  and  air  were  delivered  into  the  motor 
cylinder,  but  they  were  not  admitted  cold  and  then  ignited,  and 
exploded,  according  to  the  usual  cycle  of  operations.  A  small 
flame  in  direct  communication  with  the  cylinder  was  kept  con- 
stantly alight,  and  kindled  the  gases  as  they  passed  it.  Thua 
they  were  gradually  ignited,  and  entering  as  flame,  drove  the 
piston  forward,  not  by  the  pressure  of  explosion,  but  of  combus- 
tion. The  heat  was  imparted  to  the  gas  at  constant  pressure — 
that  is,  the  piston  moved  as  soon  as  the  flames  began  to  enter 
the  cylinder,  but  there  was  no  sudden  explosion.  A  wire  gauze 
"was  tixed  behind  the  light,  to  prevent  the  flame  from  striking 
back  into  the  compression  cylinder.  This  method  of  ignition 
"worked  well  as  long  as  the  wire  gauze  remained  intact,  but  it  was 
]iable  to  burn  into  holes,  and  if  the  gases  found  their  way  back 
thi-ough  any  aperture,  an  explosion  followed,  and  the  light  was 
extinguished.  On  this  account  Brayton  abandoned  the  use  of 
gas  in  his  engine,  and  substituted  petroleum  vapour. 

Simon. — To  this  gas  engine  Messrs.  Simon  added  a  small 
boiler  above  the  cylinder,  the  water  in  which  was  evaporated  by 
the  heat  from  the  exhaust  gases.  The  engine*  was  vertical  and 
single  acting.  The  steam  injected  into  the  motor  cylinder  in- 
creased the  expansive  force  of  the  gases,  and  helped  to  lubricate 
the  piston.  This  idea  was  not  a  novelty.  It  had  been  tried  by 
Hugon,  but  neither  his  engine  nor  the  Simon  was  practically 
improved  by  it.  The  increased  bulk  added  to  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  the  steam  was  found  to  have  an  injurious 
e£fect,  and  to  cool  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  too  much.     On 

*  Partly  foanded  on  Mr.  Beechey*B  designs. 
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thi*  |>oint  Professor    ScbbttUr    pertinently  asks  —  "Whether 
it  can  be  considered  an  advantage,  since  the  gas  engine  is 
expressly   designed   to   avoid    the    defects    and  dangers  of  a 
ateism  boiler,  to  add  the  latter  to  it  ?     For  small  motors  at 
least,  the  questioa  must  decidedly  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive."    Although    the    theoretical    principle   of   the    Simon 
engine  was  excel- 
lent,   it   did   not 
succeed.     It  wa« 
first  shown,    like 
the    BrsytoD,    at 
the  Paris  Exhibi- 
Uon  of  1878. 

F'g-  1 1  gives  a 
section  of  the  en- 
gine ;  a  descrip- 
tion will  explain 
the  method  of 
working.  A  ia 
the  motor,  B  the 
pump  cylinder, 
and  E  the  crank 
shaft.  Gas  and 
air  are  admitted 
by  the  slide  valve 
S,  at  the  top  of 
the  pump  cylin- 
der, and  drawn  in 
through  the  valve 
a  at  the  down 
stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton; the  up  stroke 
compresses  and 
drives  them 
through  another 
Fig.  11.— Simon  Vertioal  Engino.     1877.  valve   &   into    the 

receiver  c.  From 
here  tliey  pass  into  the  motor  cylinder  A,  through  the  sUtle 
valve  S ;  ;  is  a  gas  jet  burning  continually  in  front  of  a  wire 
gauze,  at  which  the  gases  are  ignited  in  their  passage,  and  by 
their  expansion  drive  down  the  piston  P.  The  exhaust  is 
worked  by  the  slide  valve  d,  driven  from  the  main  shaft.  The 
products  of  combustion  are  led  through  the  coiled  tubes  «  in  the 
small  boiler  F,  before  discharging  into  the  atmosphere.  As  soon 
as  some  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of 
the  exhaust  gases,  the  steam  passes  through  the  pipe  ^and  slide 
valve  S  into  the  motor  cylinder.  A  small  cam.  A,  on  the  governor 
G  acts  upon  the  slide  v^re  S^  for  admitting  the  gas  and  air,  ard 
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cuts  off  the  admission  entirely,  as  soon  as  the  speed  of  the  engine 
becomes  too  great ;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  Brayton  and 
Simon  engines.     In  1873  Professor  Thurston  tested  a  Brayton 
engine  in  America,  of  5   nominal   H.P.,   and  found  that  the 
maximum  pressure  in  the  cylinder  was  about  75  lbs.  per  square 
inch  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  decreasing  to  66  lbs.  at 
the   cut   off.      The  H.P.  indi- 
cated 8*62,  brake  power  3*98, 
and    consumption   of   gas    32 
cubic  feet  per  I. H.P.  per  hour. 
According   to   Mr.    Clerk   tlie 
power    used    for    driving    the        pig.  12.— Brayton  Gaa  Engine- 
pump,  which  causes  the  actual  Indicator  Diagram, 
horse-power  to  be  less  than  half 

the  indicated,  ought  not  to  be  included  in  estimating  the  con- 
sumption of  gas.  Deducting  this,  he  calculates  the  expenditure 
at  55-2  cubic  feet  per  H.P.  per  hour.  Another  experiment  made 
by  Mr.  M'Mutrie,  of  Boston,  showed  a  maximum  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  of  68  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  piston  speed  was  180  feet 
per  minute,  and  the  total  power  developed  9  H.P.,  the  friction 
and  other  resistance  amounting  to  nearly  5  H.P.     Fig.  12  shows 

the    diagram   of   this        ^..^^^ 

trial.      In   an  experi-      ^    /    '"""^•"•^i^.,^^ 
ment    made    upon    a      |  /  ""**n>^^^^ 

Simon  engine  of  7*7      o  /  ^\. 

I.H.P.,  2   H.P.  were     :!  I  \.,^^^^ 

required  for  the  pump,      ^  V^, ..^r^^^atmosph. 

and  the  total  gas  con-      ^ig,  13.-Sinion  Engine-Indicator  Diagram, 
sumption  was  50  cubic 

feet  per  brake  H.P.  per  hour.  The  diagram  of  a  Simon  engine 
at  Fig.  13  was  taken  by  Dr.  Slaby. 

The  engine  was  brought  out  in  Germany  by  the  firm  of  Otto 
Hennig  &  Cie.  of  Berlin,  by  whom  several  improvements  were 
introduced,  patented  by  Hambruch.  As  in  the  original  engine 
the  flame  was  sometimes  blown  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  it 
was  protected  by  a  small  cap  and  cover,  and  the  burner  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  cock,  with  a  handle  to  lift  it  out  and  relight  it,  if 
extinguished.  In  the  larger  engines,  the  ignition  fiame  was  fed 
from  a* separate  small  gas  pump.  Another  improvement  was  to 
replace  the  exhaust  and  admission  slide  valves  of  the  Simon 
engine  by  lift  valves.  The  admission  valve  was  opened  by  a 
tappet  working  in  a  socket  on  the  main  crank  shaft.  If  the 
speed  was  too  great,  the  governor  at  the  end  of  the  crank  shaft 
drew  the  socket  to  one  side,  and  the  tappet  missed  it  partially 
or  altogether.  Air  entered  the  admission  valve  from  below,  gas 
was  admitted  through  small  holes  in  the  seat  of  the  valve,  as  in 
the  Clerk  engine,  and  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  two  was  thus 
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attained.  There  was  also  an  ingenious  ari^ngement  for  equ-ilis* 
ing  the  pressure  in  the  pump  and  motor  cylinders.  The  admis- 
sion valve,  being  very  heavy,  did  not  lift  until  the  pump  piston 
was  halfway  through  the  up  stroke.  A  small  piston  above  it 
worked  in  a  pipe  connected  to  the  motor  cylinder,  and  a  hole  in 
the  motor  piston  fitted  over  the  opening  of  the  pipe  during  the 
down  stroke.  As  soon  as  communication  was  established,  and 
the  pressure  in  the  two  cylinders  equalised,  the  admission  valve 
fell  back  upon  its  seat,  and  remained  closed  until  the  next  up 
stroke. 

Bavel  Botatory  Engine. — ^Another  interesting  engine,  two 
varieties  of  which  were  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1878,  was  the  French  "Moteur  Ravel."  The  first  type  was 
double-acting  and  rotatory,  and  was  called  by  the  inventor  "  an 
engine  with  variable  centre  of  gravity."  The  cylinder  turned 
upon  a  transverse  axis,  and  had  two  heavy  pistons  joined  to- 
gether by  a  bar  of  iron,  without  piston-rod  or .  connecting-rod. 
Gas  and  air  were  first  admitted  and  compressed  in  two  small 
pumps  worked  from  the  crank  shaft,  and  the  charge  introduced 
alternately  at  either  end — that  is,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  tho 
motor  cylinder,  as  long  as  it  retained  a  vertical  position.  By 
the  explosion  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  both  pistons  were 
forced  up  together  to  the  top,  to  be  driven  down  again  by  the 
explosion  of  the  compressed  charge  from  the  other  pump 
cylinder.  The  motor  pistons  being  very  heavy,  their  motion 
altered  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  caused  the  cylinder,  while 
oscillating,  to  turn  round  on  its  axis.  The  crank  shaft  in  the 
centre  was  made  to  rotate  by  the  movement  of  the  pistons  and 
cylinder,  the  piston  speed  being  independent  of  the  number  of 
revolutions.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  adjustment  required  in 
this  engine  caused  it  to  be  superseded  by  others;  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  was  said  to  be  about  35  cubic  feet  per  H.P. 
per  hour.  Two  drawings  of  the  Ravel  rotatory  motor  will  be 
found  in  Schottler,  p.  36. 

Bavel  Osoillating  Engine. — Another  vertical  oscillating 
single-acting  type  of  the  same  engine  was  brought  out  by 
M.  Ravel,  and  more  favourably  received  in  France.  In  this 
motor  the  piston-rod  was  directly  connected  to  the  crank  shaft. 
The  vertical  cylinder  oscillated  on  a  centre  at  its  lowest  part. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  drove  up  the  piston  and  crank  shaft, 
causing  the  cylinder  to  oscillate  and  the  crank  shaft  to  rotate. 
The  piston  descended  by  the  impetus  of  the  flywheel,  and  the 
shaft  having  completed  its  revolution,  the  cylinder  returned  to 
its  original  position.  The  action  was  very  similar  to  that  of  an 
oscillating  steam  engine.  G%s  and  air  were  admitted  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  through  a  slide  valve,  worked  by  a  cam  on  the 
main  shaft,  oscillating  with  the  cylinder.  Ignition  was  effected 
by  an  external  flame  in  the  ordinary  manner.     There  was  no 
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special  exhaust  vadve,  but  the  exhaust  port  was  uncovered 
periodically  by  the  oscillation  of  the  cylinder.  Gas  entered 
through  a  pipe  in  the  slide  valve,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  valve 
cover,  which  opened  by  degrees  to  admit  an  increasingly  rich 
charge;  thus  the  mixture  finally  admitted  nearest  the  flame 
contained  most  gas,  and  was  more  easily  ignited.  The  governor 
acted  by  throttling  the  supply  of  gas.  This  engine  was  said^ 
like  the  last,  to  consume  35-  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  H.P.  per  hour, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  low  a  consumption  could  be 
obtained  in  a  gas  engine  working  without  compression. 

Poulis. — The  horizontal  engine  patented  by  Foulis  of  Glasgow 
in  1878,  an  improved  type  of  which  was  brought  out  in  1881, 
resembled  the  Simon  in  principle,  and  contained  a  motor  cylinder 
and  pump.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  inventor  was  to  cause 
combustion  to  take  place  in  the  motor  cylinder,  at  about  the  same 
pressure  as  that  in  the  pump.  This  was  obtained  by  adjusting 
the  angle  of  the  crank-pin  working  the  pump,  and  proportioning 
the  dimensions  of  the  latter  to  those  of  the  motor  cylinder.  In 
theory  the  engine  was  excellent.  The  hot  gases,  after  being 
compressed  in  a  pump,  were  forced  through  layers  of  wire  gauze 
and  an  annular  orifice  into  the  combustion  chamber,  lined  with 
non-conducting  material,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  which  sufficed 
to  ignite  the  charge.  From  here  they  passed  at  constant  pres- 
sure and  in  a  state  of  flame  into  the  motor  cylinder.  Admission 
was  cut  ofi*  at  one-third  of  the  stroke.  Before  being  allowed  to 
escape,  the  gases  of  combustion  were  made  to  circulate  round 
tubes  of  fire-clay  behind  the  combustion  chamber,  which  were 
intended  to  act  as  a  regenerator.  The  fresh  charge  passed 
through  them  immediately  after,  and  some  of  the  heat  of  the 
exhaust  gases  was  thus  utilised,  but  these  and  other  details 
presented  so  many  difficulties  that  the  construction  of  the 
engine  was  afterwards  given  up.  To  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  incoming  charge  in  a  gas  engine  by  means  of  the  exhaust 
heat  is  an  important  problem,  which  inventors  have  hitherto- 
been  unable  to  solve  successfully. 
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In  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  gas  engine  it  is  important 
to  study,  not  only  modern  working  motors,  but  those  enginea 
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which,  although  no  longer  made,  are  good  in  design  and  principle 
and,  therefore,  deserve  attention.  Daring  the  last  twenty  years 
many  motors  have  been  brought  out,  excellent  in  theory  and 
often  in  workmanship,  which  have  not  permanently  succeeded 
only  because  they  were  found  to  infringe  previous  patents, 
or  were  supersede  by  more  practical  types.  As  none  of  these 
engines  date  earlier  than  1878,  they  will  not  be  presented  in 
historical  sequence,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  From  henceforth  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  single-acting  and  double-acting  engines. 
The  double-acting  type  of  motor,  in  which  the  charge  was  in- 
troduced alternately  at  either  end  of  the  closed  cylinder,  was 
abandoned  after  the  failure  of  the  Hugon,  for  reasons  already 
given.  Since  that  period  no  engines  of  this  kind  have,  to  the 
author^s  knowledge,  been  constructed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Griffin  and  one  French  motor.  All  others  are  single-acting,  or 
admit  the  charge  at  one  end  only  of  the  cylinder. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Otto  gas  engine,  a  new  era  began. 
Until  the  appearance  of  this  motor  in  1876,  not  one  of  the  many 
engines  produced  had  utilised  the  cycle  of  operations  indicated, 
many^years  before,  as  the  best  and  most  economical  by  Beau  de 
Hochas.  Neither  invention  nor  practical  application  were 
wanting,  and  as  none  had  proved  a  real  success,  we  may  at  least 
assume  that  their  failure  was  due  partly  to  the  neglect  of  this 
cycle.  It  is  Otto's  special  merit  that  he  was  skilful  enough  to 
put  the  principles  of  the  French  sa-varU  into  working  operation, 
and  the  success  of  his  engine  proved  their  value.  It  had,  how- 
ever, defects,  which  in  a  few  years  began  to  be  generally 
recognised.  As  in  all  other  gas  engines,  expansion  was  not 
complete,  and  the  gases  were  discharged  at  a  relatively  high 
temperature  and  pressure.  The  engine  had  only  one  explosion 
and  one  motor  stroke  in  four — that  is,  three  strokes  out  of  every 
four  of  which  the  cycle  consisted,  were  spent  in  negative,  and 
'  one  in  positive  work. 

Clerk. — It  was  to  remedy  the  second  of  these  defects  that 
Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  applied  himself,  in  the  important  engine  he 
produced  and  first  exhibited  in  1880.  This  motor,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  brought  out  in  England,  was  made  by 
Messi*s.  Thomson,  Sterne  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  Its  distinguishing 
feature  was  that  an  explosion  at  every  revolution  was  obtained. 
Of  the  four  operations  of  the  cycle,  Clerk  proposed  to  transfer 
the  first  only,  admission,  to  an  auxiliary  cylinder,  which  he  called 
the  displacer.  The  gas  and  air  being  drawn  into  the  displacer 
were  slightly  compressed,  and  delivered  into  the  working 
cylinder.  Here  they  drove  out  before  them  the  products  of 
combustion.  The  motor  piston  in  returning  compressed  this 
charge  into  a  chamber  at  the  further  end  of  the  cylinder.  It 
was  then  fired  and  drove  the  piston  forward,  the  displacer  piston 
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taking  in  a  fr«ah  charge  of  gas  and  air.  The  exhanat  ports  were 
in  the  front  part  of  the  cjtinder,  and  the  piston  as  it  tnov(>d 
otit  uncovered  them,  and  acted  as  an  exhaust  valve.  The  dia- 
chargo  of  the  exhaust  f^es  constitutes  another  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Otto  and  the  Clerk  engines.  Otto  con- 
sidered that  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  iinbnrnt  gases, 
by  retarding  the  progress  of  combustion,  contributed  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  engine.  Clerk  held  that  this  residuum  of 
unconsumed  gas  was  highly  injurious  to  the  fresh  charge, 
irhich  it  diluted  and  rendered  more  difficult  to  ignite.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  motor  cylinder  were  previously  cleansed,  a» 
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fiir  as  possible,  of  the  products  of  combustion,  a  weaker  mixture 
might  be  used  for  the  charge,  and  more  perfect  ignition  and 
greater  economy  obtained. 

Figs.  14  and  Id  give  a  sectional  elevation  and  plan  of  the 
Clerk  engine.  A  is  the  motor  cylinder  with  piston  P,  B  is  the 
displacer  cylinder  with  piston  D,  which  is  set  on  the  crank  at  an 
angle  of  90*  in  advance  of  the  motor  piston,  G  is  the  conical 
compression  space  at  the  back  of  cylinder  A.  There  are  two 
automatic  lift  valves,  shown  at  Tig  14,  H,  from  which  the  gas 
and  air  pass  through  the  pipe  W  (Fig.  15)  into  the  displacer 
cylinder,  and  F,  which  is  raised  to  admit  the  charge  uoder  slight 
pressure  into  cylinder  A.     Both  the  valves  are  provided  with 
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"  quieting  pistons,"  to  prevent  a.nj  noise  or  shock.  The  ignition 
slide  valve  S  lias  a  flame  o  wliich  is  continually  relit  from  the 
permanent  Eunaen  burner  at  6.  Near  the  front  of  the  motor, 
cylinder  are  the  two  exhaust  porta  E^  and  Ej,  uncovered  by  the. 
piston  F  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  frQ;n  whence 
the  gases  of  combustion  pass  into  the  discharge  pipe  E. 

The  action  of  tlie  engine  is  as  follows : — The  piston  D  of  the 
displacer  moves  out,  and  draws  in  a  charge  of  gas  and  air 
through  H.  The  seat  of  this  valve  is  pierced  with  holes  to 
admit  gas  from  the  supply  pipe,  the  forward  movement  of  the 
displacer  piston  lifts  the  valve,  the  nir  enters  from  chamber  R 
below,  and  mixes  thoroughly  with  tlie  gas  penetrating  through 
the  holes.  The  number  and  size  of  the  holes,  in  proportion  to 
the  lifting  area  of  the  valve,  regulate  the  supply  of  gas,  and 
therefore  the  richness  of  the  mixture.  The  air  valve  H  falls 
back  on  its  seat  by  its  own  weight,  but  the  gas  supply  is  cut  off 
before  the  piston  D  has  quite  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke.    The 
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last  part,  therefore,  of  the  charge  in  the  displacer  cylinder,  first 
expelled  as  the  piston  begins  to  return,  is  pure  air.  Meanwhile 
the  out  stroke  of  the  motor  piston  has  begun,  at  an  angle  of  90' 
behind  that  of  the  displacer,  and  near  the  end  of  the  stroke  the 
exhaust  ports  E,  and  E.,  are  uncovered.  The  pressure  inside  the 
motor  cylinder  is  immeaiately  reduced  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  displacer  piston  has  already  nearly  completed  its  return  stroke, 
and  the  slight  pressure  exerted  on  the  charge  is  sufficient  to  lift 
the  automatic  valve  F,  and  to  admit  the  gas  and  air  into  the 
<!onical  chamber  Ct,  at  the  end  of  the  motor  cylinder.  As  the 
motor  piston  passes  over  the  exhaust  porta,  the  fresh  charge 
entering  from  the  cool  displacer,  and  immediately  expanded  by 
the  heat  of  the  motor  cylinder,  drives  out  the  products  of  com- 
bustion before  it.  Mr.  Clerk  admits  that  a  small  part  of  the 
fresh  charge  escapes  with  them,  but  as,  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  admission  valves,  this  is  mostly  pure  air,  the  cylinder 
IB  swept  clean,  and  there  is  very  little  actual  waste  of  uubumt 
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gaa.  The  motor  pistbn.  in  returning  first  covers  the  exhaust 
ports,  the  valve  F  is  instantly  closed  hj  a  s])ring,  and  admission 
from  the  pump  cylinder  cut  off.  The  mixture  is  then  compresBed 
into  the  chamber  G,  while  the  displacer  piston  begins  the  out 
stroke,  and  takes  in  a  fresh  cliarge. 

Ignition  follows  by  s  flame  in  the  slide  valve  3.     The  method 
adopted,  shown   in  Fig.  15,   but  more  dearly  in  Fig.  16,  differs 
from  that  used  in  engines  having  only  one  motor  stroke  in  four, 
because  an  ignition  is  required  at  every  stroke.     With  the  high 
pressure  of  the  gases,  and  the  great  number  of  explosions,  some- 
times nearly  300  per  minute,  the  slide  would  soon  become  red- 
bot,  unless  special  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  it.    The 
smnll  combustion  chamber  or 
cavity  1,  Fig.  16,  in  slide  valve 
S,  hs«  two  openings.     On  one 
side  it  communicates  with  the 
Bunsen  burner  6  through  the 
port  2,  on  the  other  by  port  3 

'With  the  outer  air,  or  with  the  ' 

explosion  port  of  the  cylinder, 
according  to  the  position  of  the 
slide.     A  small  portion  of  the 
compressed    mixture    is    ad- 
mitted   from    the    explosion 
port  6,  through  an  opening  4, 
into  a  grooved  hollow  in  the 
slide    valve,    and    is    carried 
round  to  the  cavity  or  cham- 
ber 1,  which  it  ent«rs  behind  a  grating  7,  intended  to  prevent 
the  flame  from  striking  back  into  the  hollow.     At  8  is  shown  the 
pin  in  the  slide  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  grating.     At 
the  moment  when  port  '2  of  the  cavity  ia  open  to  the  Bunsen  jet 
burning  against  the  faceof  the  valve,  port  3  communicates  through 
6  with  the  outer  air.    Tlie  gases  ignite  gradually  as  they  enter  the 
cavity  through  the  grating,  tlie  products  of  combustion  discharg- 
ing into  the  atmospliere,  und  the  gases  being  fed  with  air  through 
port  6.     As  the  slide  moves  up,  carrying  the  burning  mixture, 
port  2  is  closed  and  the  flame  cut  off,  and  port  3  is  brought 
opposito  the  cylinder  explosion  port.      The  current  feeding  the 
flame  in  the  cavity  is  so  i-egulated,  that  the  pressure  of  the  ignited 
gases  is  less  than  that  in  the  motor  cylinder  ■  hence  the  charge 
is  easily  fired.     Explosion  follows  at  the  inner  dead  point,  the 
piston  is  driven  forward,  the  displacer  takes  in  a  fresh  charge, 
and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Groat  care  has  been  taken  in  this  engine  to  proportion  the 
volumeof  the  two  cylinders,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  incoming  charge  with  the  exhaust  gases.     The 
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volume  of  cylinder  B  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of  cylinder  A, 
deducting  the  compression  space  G,  and  the  exhaust  ports  covered 
by  the  piston.  But  as  the  gases  expand  in  consequence  of  the 
slight  pressure  in  cylinder  B,  and  the  heat  of  the  walls  in  cylinder 
A,  their  volume  is  increased  by  one-third.  The  mixture  origin- 
ally admitted  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  gas  to  8  of  air. 
To  avoid  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  fresh  gases,  a  small  part  of 
the  products  of  combustion  remains  in  the  cylinder  ;  this  mixes 
with  the  fresh  charge,  and  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Clerk  as  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  volume.  The  composition  of  the  actual  charge 
will,  therefore,  be  1  of  gas  to  10  of  air  and  products. 

Clerk  Gtovernor. — The  governor  in  the  Clerk  engine  is  simple. 
Between  the  upper  and  lower  lifting  valves  for  admitting  the 
charge  to  the  motor  and  displacer  cylinders  is  a  gridiron  slide. 
While  the  engine  is  working  under  normal  conditions,  this  is 
kept  open  during  the  charging  stroke  by  a  spring  and  lever, 
worked  from  the  slide  valve  S ;  but  if  the  speed  becomes  too 
great,  the  balls  of  the  governor  moving  out  raise  a  lever,  which 
catches  into  the  lever  moving  the  gridiron  valve,  and  lifts  it. 
The  valve  is  drawn  forward  and  closed,  and  the  admission  of  gas 
and  air  wholly  cut  oflF.  The  two  pistons  continue  working,  but 
compress  and  discharge  only  the  products  of  combustion,  until 
the  speed  is  reduced,  and  the  levers  lowered.  This  method  of 
regulating  by  a  gridiron  slide  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Garrett, 
of  Messrs.  Sterne's  Works.  Above  each  cylinder  is  a  small  oil 
reservoir,  with  an  adjustable  screw  admitting  so  many  drops  per 
minute. 

For  starting,  a  special  apparatus  was  designed  by  Mr.  Clerk 
in  1S83.  The  pipe  through  which  the  gases  pass  from  the  dis- 
placer to  the  motor  cylinder  can  be  made  to  communicate  with  a 
small  reservoir,  and  a  supply  of  gas  and  air  forced  into  it,  while 
the  engine  is  running.  The  reservoir,  charged  with  the  mixture' 
compressed  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  closed  with  a  stop  valve, 
and  can  be  kept  air-tight  for  weeks.  To  start  the  engine,  the 
crank  is  brought  round  .to  the  inner  dead  point,  the  displacer 
piston  being  set  at  a  quarter  of  its  stroke.  Communication  is 
then  established  between  the  two  cylinders  and  the  reservoir, 
and  the  burner  lit.  The  compressed  air  is  thus  admitted  to  both 
cylinders,  and  drives  back  the  displacer  piston  to  take  in  a 
charge,  and  the  motor  to  uncover  the  exhaust  ports.  It  is 
usually  sufficient  to  open  the  starting  valve  once  or  twice,  but 
the  reservoir  contains  enough  to  start  the  engine  six  times. 

Tests  and  experiments  on  the  Clerk  engine  have  been  made  by 
the  inventor  and  the  makers.  The  engines  varied  from  2  H.F. 
to  12  H.P.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  from  212  to  132. 
With  the  2  H.P.  engine  the  average  pressure  in  the  cylinder  was 
43*2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  consumption  of  gas  per  L  H.P. 
per  hour  29*8  cubic  feet ;  in  the  4  H.P.  the  average  pressure  was 
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63-9  lbs.  and  the  gas  consumption  24*19  cubic  feet.  The  6  H.P. 
engine  (Diagram,  Fig  17)  gave  an  average  pressure  of  53*2  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  with  24*3  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumption  ;  in  the 
8  H.P.  the  pressure  was  60*3  lbs.  and  a  gas  consumption  of  20-94 
cubic  feet,  while  in  the  larger  12  H.P.  engine,  the  diagram  of 
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Fig.  17.— Clerk  6  H.P.  Engine— Indicator  Diagram. 
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Fig.  18.— Oerk  12  H.P.  Indicator  Diagram. 

which  is  shown  at  Fig.  18,  the  gas  consumption  was  20*39  cubic 
feet,  with  an  average  pressure  of  64*8  lbs.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  consumption  of  gas  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  size, 
power,  and  pressure  increase.  The  Glasgow  gas  used  was  very 
rich,  and  of  high  heating  value. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Clerk  engine  shows  that,  though 
good  in  theory  and  practice,  it  did  not  completely  overcome  the 
defect  of  the  Otto  and  many  other  gas  engines,  the  want  of 
sufficient  expansion.     As  the  exhaust  2X)rts  opened  when  the 
motor  piston  had  passed  through  three  quarters  of  its  stroke, 
expansion  was  necessarily  limited.     This  was  a  disadvantage, 
but  the  engine  was  good  in  other  respects,  and  more  economical 
in  working  than  previous  motors,  and  its  withdrawal  from  the 
market  is  to  be  regretted.     Mr.  Clerk  calculates  the  efficiency 
indicated  by  the  diagrams  as  IG  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat 
received,  a  very  creditable  result  at  the  time. 

Beck  Six-Cyole  Type. — ^The  Beck  engine  is  the  first  example 
of  a  new  cycle  of  operations.  It  belongs  neither  to  the  original 
double-acting  two-cycle  type,  giving  an  explosion  every  revolu- 
tion, nor  to  the  four-cycle  type  of  Beau  de  Eochas,  but  is  known 
as  a  six-cycle  engine.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  explosion 
every  sixth  stroke,  or  the  piston  makes  three  forward  and  three 
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return  strokes  for  three  revolutions  of  the  crank.  The  object  of 
thus  lengthening  the  ordinary  sequence  of  operations  is  to  drive 
out  more  completely  the  products  of  combustion  by  introducing, 
between  every  explosion  and  motor  stroke,  one  stroke,  forward 
^nd  return,  during  which  a  charge  of  pure  air  is  drawn  in  and 
expelled.  This  is  called  a  "scavenger  charge/'  and  was  first 
proposed  by  'Mr.  D.  Clerk,  who  to  a  certain  extent  adopted  the 
principle  in  his. engine,  though  he  did  not  sacrifice  two  strokes. 
Engineers  are  even  now  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  the  products  of  combustion.  By  Otto 
they  were  purposely  retained,  in  order  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  explosion,  and  he  and  others  thought  that  there  was  an 
advantage  in  diluting  the  incoming  charge  with  the  burnt  gases. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  these  gases  help 
to  heat  the  fresh  charge  before  explosion.  Other  engineers 
are  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  injurious  effect  of  leaving 
behind  any  portion  of  the  products  of  combustion  that,  in 
order  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  sacrifice  a  complete 
stroke.  The  advantage  they  claim  in  return  for  this  diminu- 
tion of  power  is  that,  the  cylinder  being  thoroughly  cleansed, 
the  incoming. charge  is  so  pure  that  a  much  weaker  mixture 
may  be  employed,  and  more  rapid  and  cei*tain  explosion  ob- 
tained, than  when  the  products  of  combustion  are  allowed  to 
remain.  With  only  one  explosion  every  six  strokes,  there  is, 
of  course,  great  difficulty  in  regulating  the  speed  of  the  engine, 
and  the  cooling  action  on  the  cylinder  walls  of  the  charge  of 
fresh  air  is  also  considerable.  For  these  reasons  the  six-cycle 
type  has  found  little  favour,  and  is  seldom  seen  out  of  England. 
It  is  best  adapted  to  double-acting  engines,  adjusted  to  give  an 
explosion  every  three  strokes,  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other  end 
of  the  piston.  With  this  modification  it  has  survived  to  the 
present  time ;  the  Griffin  engine  is  a  good  example. 

The  Beck  engine  was  always  of  tlie  original  six-cycle  type, 
single-acting,  and  was  never  constructed  to  give  more  than  one 
explosion  per  six  strokes.  The  working  cycle  of  operations  is 
explained  by  the  following  table : — 

E«Ti.Of 

Cnuik. 

First  stroke, 

forward. 
Second  stroke, 

return. 

i  Third  stroke, 
2   J     forward. 
J  Fourth  stroke, 
(     return. 


3 


!  Fifth  stroke, 
forward. 
Sixth  stroke, 
return. 


Admission  of 

charge. 
Compression  of 

charge. 

Ignition,  explosion, 
expansion. 

Discharge  and  ex- 
haust. 

Admission  of  pure 
air. 

Discharge  of  air  to 
atmosphere. 


Noffative  stroke 
absorbing 
power. 


stroke  giving 
power. 

Negative  stroke 
absorbing 
power. 


per 
explosion 

(one 
cylinder). 
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Except  with  regard  to  the  scavenger  charge  of  pure  air,  the 
engine  resembled  the  Otto  in  many  respects.  Admission  and 
Ignition  were  effected  by  a  slide  valve  not  connected  direct  to 
the  eccentric  from  the  motor  shaft.  The  slide  valve  was  adjusted 
to  make  one-third  as  many  revolutions  as  the  crank  shaft.  The 
compression  space  was  separated  from  the  water  jacket  by  a 
cylindrical  layer  of  non-conducting  materials,  and  the  mixture 
was  thus  ignited  in  a  chamber  kept  continually  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. By  introducing  the  scavenger  charge  of  pure  air,  and 
by  adjusting  the  admission  valves,  the  richest  mixture,  namely 
that  containing  most  gas,  entered  the  cylinder  first,  and  the 
poorest  mixture  was  retained  round  the  ignition  port  By  these 
means  it  was  intended  to  diminish  the  shock  to  the  engine,  and 
to  obtain  progressive  explosion.  An  electrical  governor  was 
employed,  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  was  made  to  vary 
with  the  speed  of  the  engine.  According  to  the  variation  in 
the  speed,  the  admission  of  gas  was  either  throttled  or  wholly 
cut  off.  The  governor  was  adjusted  so  that,  by  moving  a  weight 
on  a  lever,  the  speed  could  be  diminished  by  100  revolutions ; 
thus  the  engine,  when  running  empty  for  a  short  time,  could  be 
driven  slower,  instead  of  stopping  altogether.  As  a  six-cycle 
engine  is  naturally  more  difficult  to  start  than  a  two-  or  four- 
cycle motor,  this  is  a  convenient  arrangement. 

Book  Trials. — A  series  of  very  careful  experiments  upon  a 
4  H.P.  nominal  Beck 
engine  were  made  in 
London  by  Professor 
Kennedy,  F.R.S.,  in 
February,  1888,  and 
published.  The  indi- 
cated and  brake  power, 
speed,  consumption  of 
gas,  and  jacket  water 
were  all  carefully  ob- 
served in  six  successive 
trials.  Two  of  these 
were  made  at  full  speed, 
at  206  and  212  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and 
practically  at  full  power, 
the  next  two  at  a  mean 
speed  of  166  revolutions, 
the  fifth  at  180  revolu- 
tions, with  the  maximum 
load  for  that  speed,  and 
the  sixth  with  the  engine  running  empty.  The  highest  power 
developed  was  8  I.H.P.,  with  6-3  B.H.P.  The  maximum  pres- 
sure during  the  working  stroke  was  74 '6  Ibs.^  and  at  the  highest 
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speed  there  were  70-68  explosions  per  minute.  The  B.H.P. 
varied  from  €'31,  with  20'i'5  revolutions,  to  484,  with  169 
revolutions.  Taking  the  mean  of  tlie  first  lour  experiaients,  the 
average  consumption  of  ga^  was  2142  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P.,  and 
36-7d  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  per  hour.  The  gas  usad  waa  of 
excellent  quality,  although  its  calorific  value  was  not  very  high 
— viz.,  6114  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot.  The  proportions  of 
the  mixture  were  11 '5  of  air  to  1  of  gas.  One  of  the  diagrams 
of  the  trUl,  No,  1,  is  given  at  Fig.  19. 

Wittig    &    He  OS. — A    vertical    engine,    by   this   firm,    was 
made    fur  some    time   in  Germany,   and   t!>sted    by    Professor 
Schotller  in   1881.     As  in 
the  Clerk  engine,  there  is 
a  pump  and  a  motor  cylin- 
der, and  both  are  enclosed 
in  a  hollow  cast-iron  casing 
*"y     filled    with    water,    which 
forms  tlio  cooling  jacket. 
The  shaa  is  above  it,  and 
£jil  both  cranks  conuected  to 

^«*  the    two   plunger   pistons 

are  set  at  the  same  angle. 
This  is  a  two-cycle  engine 
of  the  usual  type  where 
compression  is  used.  The 
pump  piston  draws  in  the 
gas  and  air  during  the  up 
stroke,  while  the  motor 
piston  is  driven  up  at  the 
same  time  by  the  force  of 
'"oi.  the  explosion  and  expan- 

sion of  the  charge  beneath  it.  In  the  down  stroke  the  pump 
piston  compresses  the  gases,  and  before  the  end  of  the  stroke 
the  pressure  opens  a  valve  in  a  large  pipe  connecting  the 
two  cylinders,  and  thus  establishes  communication  between 
them.  Meanwhile  the  motor  piston,  in  descending,  drives  out 
the  gases  of  combustion  at  the  beginning  of  the  down  stroke 
through  the  exhaust  valve,  which  is  nn  the  op)"osite  side  of  the 
notor  cylinder  to  the  pump,  and  is  worked  by  a  cam  on  the 
main  shaft  When  the  piston  has  passed  throu;;h  three-fifths  of 
its  stroke  the  exhaust  closes,  and  the  products  left  in  the  cylinder 
are  compressed,  while  the  pump  delivers  the  fresh  charge  through 
the  return  valve.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  down  stroke, 
therefore,  both  pistons  are  compressing,  and  tlie  incoming  gas 
and  air  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  exhaust  gases.  The  force 
of  the  explosion  then  closes  the  return  valve,  and  shuts  off 
communication  between  the  two  cylinders.  The  ball  governor 
Act£  upon  the  gas  admission  valve.    The  latter  is  usually  worked 
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by  a  cam  from  the  main  shaft,  which  presses  down  the  upper 
movable  part  of  the  valve-rod,  and  opens  the  valve.  If  the 
speed  is  too  great,  and  the  balls  of  the  governor  rise,  a  lever 
pushes  aside  the  top  of  the  valve-rod  and,  the  cam  being  missed^ 
no  gas  is  admitted. 

Ignition  is  effected  at  the  lower  dead  point  by  a  novel  method, 
seen  at  Fig.  20,  also  employed  in  the  Sombart  engine.  An 
external  flame,  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  burns  in  the  slide 
cover.  When  the  valve  is  in  its  lowest  position,  the  cavity  a  in 
the  slide  valve  communicates  with  the  flame  and,  thi*ough  the 
small  channel  b,  with  the  compressed  charge  from  the  valve 
chest  c,  while  air  is  drawn  in  through  an  opening  near  the 
bottom  of  the  slide  valve.  The  mixture  in  cavity  a  being 
ignited,  the  valve  rises,  cuts  off  communication  with  the  outer 
flame  and  the  air,  and  an  explosion  follows  as  soon  as  a  com- 
municates at  c  with  the  fresh  charge  in  the  motor  cylinder. 
Thus  far  the  ignition  is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  Clerk  engine. 
In  order  that  the  flame  may  be  at  the  same  pressure  as  the  mixture 
in  the  cylinder,  and  the  light  not  blown  out  during  the  upward 
movement  of  the  slide  by  the  rush  of  the  compressed  charge^ 
there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  gas  through  b  and  the  liollows  e 
and  /  into  the  cavity.  In  the  slide  valve  are  two  small  pins 
opposite  each  other;  the  one  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  the 
burning  gas,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  groove^.  •  ne  other 
is  cpnical  in  shape,  and  fits  like  an  extinguisher  over  the  flame, 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  flow  of  gas,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  slide. 

In  a  2  H.P.  (nominal)  engine,  tested  by  MM.  Schottler  and 
Brauer,  the  number  of  revolutions  were  105*5,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  39  cubic  feet.  In  another  4 
H.P.  engine,  tested  by  them  at  the  Altona  Exhibition  in  1881, 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  was  103,  and  the  quantity 
of  gas  consumed  was  43  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  Details 
of  this  experiment  will  be  found  in  the  table  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

In  all  the  engines  hitherto  described,  expansion  of  the  charge 
during  one  forward  stroke,  or -part  of  a  stroke,  of  the  piston  was 
only  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  other  operations.  Of  the  two  great 
improvements  on  the  original  type,  compression  and  expansion, 
the  first,  compression  of  the  gas  and  air  after  admission,  already 
formed  a  part  of  almost  every  cycle,  but  expansion  was  still 
imperfect.  Even  now,  inventors  have  not  succeeded  in  increasing 
it  so  as  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  the  high  pressures  and 
temperatures  obtained.  Various  schemes  have  been  proposed,  and 
various  methods  suggested  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  three 
following  engines  exhibit  different  attempts  to  obtain  greater 
expansion,  though  none  of  them  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  initial  difl&cuities,  and  in  realising  a  good  working  cycle. 
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Seraine. — The  type  adopted  in  the  Seraine,  a  vertical  engine 
patented  in  France  in  1884,  was  not  in  itself  new,  except  as 
applied  to  gas  engines.  One  cylinder  and  one  piston  only  are 
used,  serving  the  double  ]mi*pose  of  pump  and  motor ;  the  crank 
shaft  is  at  the  top,  above  the  cylinder.  Gas  and  air  are  admitted 
in  the  upper  part,  and  compressed  by  the  up  stroke  of  the  piston 
into  a  receiver  below.  To  make  this  compression  space  smaller 
than  the  explosion  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  where  the 
gases  expand — that  is,  to  increase  expansion  in  proportion  to 
compression,  the  piston-rod  is  of  larger  diameter  and  the  stroke 
is  lengthened,  thus  the  area  of  the  upper  face  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  lower.  This  type  of  piston,  having  a  top  area  less 
than  the  bottom,  is  called  a  differential  piston.  The  working  of 
the  engine  is  as  follows : — The  down  stroke  draws  in  air  and  gas 
at  the  top  of  the  piston,  which  are  compressed  by  the  next  up 
stroke  and  driven  into  a  receiver.  A  slide  valve  worked  from 
the  main  shaft  now  descends,  shuts  the  exhaust  and  opens  a 
passage  for  the  compressed  mixture  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder.  The  valve  as  it  rises  cuts  off  the  admission,  the  charge 
at  high  pressure  is  forced  into  an  explosion  chamber  in  the 
slide  valve,  and  ignited  from  a  light  burning  in  a  hollow.  A 
permanent  outside  flame  rekindles  the  light  when  blown  out. 
The  exploded  charge,  striking  back  into  the  cylinder,  drives  up 
the  piston,  and  expands  during  the  whole  motor  stroke.  The 
exhaust  is  not  opened  till  the  slide  valve  begins  to  descend. 
The  gas  consumption  of  this  engine  was  said  to  be  only  2 1  cubic 
feet  per  I.II.P.  per  hour.  It  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  a 
gas  engine  patented,  but  never  constructed,  by  Sir  W.  Siemens ; 
the  principle  of  compression  by  the  upper  face  of  the  piston  will 
be  found  in  several  modern  motors.  Two  drawings  of  the 
Seraine  engine  are  given  in  Schottler,  p.  161. 

Sturgeon.  —  Another  much  more  complicated  two-cylinder 
compression  engine,  the  Sturgeon  (Fig.  21),  was  shown  at  the 
Exhibition  in  Manchester  in  1887,  by  Messrs.  Wall  work  k  Co. 
Here  the  problem  how  to  obtain  greater  expansion  in  proportion 
to  compression  was  ingeniously  dealt  with,  but  at  the  expenso 
of  simplicity  of  construction.  The  method  was  similar  to  that 
used  in  Atkinson's  flrst  engine,  which  certainly  resembles  the 
Sturgeon,  but  the  means  emplo3'ed  were  rather  intricate.  There 
are  two  cylinders  and  three  pistons.  The  front  or  charging 
cylinder  B  is  horizontiil,  and  its  piston  p  acts  as  a  pump; 
the  second  or  motor  cylinder  A  is  vertical  behind  B  and  has 
two  pistons,  P  and  P';  the  four  exhaust  valves  seen  at  a  are 
at  either  end  of  cylinder  A.  The  three  pistons,  shown  in  the 
drawing,  work  through  their  respective  connecting-rods  and  levers 
upon  the  crank  shaft ;  they  are  all  trunk  pistons  and  single- 
acting.  The  slide  valves  S  between  cylinders  B  and  A  are 
horizontal,  in  line  with  the  crank  shaft,  and  driven  from  it.    As 
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Uto  piston  p  of  cylinder  B  moves  out,  it  draws  in  the  charge  of 
^a  and  air  through  the  slide  toItb  below ;  in  its  return  stroko 
it  slightly  compresses  the  niixtnre  into  the  vertical  cylinder  A, 
and  the  return  stroke  of  the  other  two  pistons  taking  place  at 
the  Bame  moment,  the  charge  is  further  compressed  between 
tJiem.  Explosion  follows  in  cylinder  A  aD  the  in  stroke,  and  all 
the  pistons  are  driven  ontwards  and  forwards,  but  as  the  pump 
cylinder  B  is  shorter  than  the  other,  piston  p  begins  to  return 
while  the  motor  pistons  are  still  ntoTingout.  Hence,  the  chargs 
it  has  taken  in  during  the  out  stroke  is  compressed  into  the 
motor  cylinder  at  the  moment  when  the  other  pistons,  near  tha 
end  of  their  out  stroke,  nncorer  the  exhaust  ports,  and  the  coot' 


Kg.  21.— Sturgeon  Qai  EDgine— Seotionil  Elevation.  1889. 
pressed  char^from  B  helps  to  drive  oat  the  products  of  combn»> 
tion.  As  the  motor  pistons  begin  to  return  the  exhaust  ports 
are  shut,  and  all  three  pistons,  moTing  simultaneoui'ly  inwards, 
continne  to  compress  the  charge  within  very  narrow  limits,  Tim 
principle  of  the  engine  is  to  admit  the  charge  in  the  smallrr, 
and  expand  it  in  the  larger  cylinder,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  expnnsion  to  admission  and  compression.  Tim 
engine  attracted  attention  at  the  Exhibition  by  its  noiseless 
working,  due  to  the  relatively  large  expansion  space,  but  tlia 
number  of  working  parts  was  grea^  and  the  construction  wu* 
■oon  given  up. 

Uartini.  —  A  third  (French)  engine  of  the  same  type,  tho 
Martini,  patented  in  1883,  was  first  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1889.     If  made,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  worked,  bub 
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it  is  interesting  as  presenting  another  development  of  the  idea 
of  increased  expansion,  afterwards  practically  and  successfully 
treated  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  It  is  a  four-cycle  engine,  in  which 
admission  and  compression  are  effected  during  one  revolution 
with  a  shorter  stroke,  and  expansion  and  exhaust  during  the  next 
with  a  longer  stroke.  Like  the  Otto,  therefore,  it  has  only  one 
motor  stroke  in  four.  The  junction  of  the  connecting-rod  and 
the  motor  shaft  is  effected  by  levers  in  the  shape  of  an  isosceles 
triangle ;  the  point  of  contact  describes  a  double  curve  forming 
two  unequal  circles.  The  larger  circle  is  described  by  the  crank 
during  expansion  and  exhaust,  and  the  smaller  during  admission 
and  compression.  The  ratio,  or  difference  in  diameter  of  the 
two  circles,  depends  on  the  position  of  this  point  of  junction,  and 
the  length  of  stroke  can  be  modified  by  varying  the  inclination 
of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  to  the  axis  of  the  motor  shaft.  The 
double  circle  described  by  the  connecting-rod  at  the  point  of 
junction  is  not  symmetrical  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  but  so 
deviates  that  the  piston  approaches  the  explosion  end  of  the 
cylinder  more  nearly  during  compression  than  during  exhaust. 
The  automatic  ignition  is  effected  in  the  ordinaiy  way  by  an 
external.  jBame.  The  admission  and  exhaust  valves  are  worked 
by  levers  from  the  main  shaft.  Drawings  of  this  curious  engine 
are  given  in  M.  Kichard's*  book.  M.  Martini,  whose  works  are 
at  Frauenfield  in  Switzerland,  now  constructs  four-cycle  engines, 
both  gas  and  oil,  of  the  ordinary  Otto  t^pe  (see  p.  190). 

Tangye. — A  compact  and  handy  horizontal  motor,  embodying 
several  of  the  improvements  already  described,  and  resembling 
in  certain  respects  the  Clerk  and  Seraine  engines,  was  con- 
structed formerly  by  Messrs.  Tangye  of  Birmingham,  after 
Robson's  patent.  There  is  one  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends, 
and  the  piston-rod  works  through  a  stuffing-box.  Explosion 
takes  place  at  the  back  end  of  the  cylinder,  furthest  from  the 
crank,  and  with  the  help  of  an  auxiliary  chamber,  an  impulse 
every  revolution  is  obtained.  At  the  crank  end  the  charge  is 
admitted  at  atmospheric,  and  passed  on  at  slightly  increased 
pressure  into  an  auxiliary  chamber,  from  which  it  is  drawn  in 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  compressed,  ignited,  and 
expanded.  The  openings  for  the  exhaust  are  at  the  crank  end. 
The  engine  works  as  follows : — On  the  crank  face  of  the  piston 
the  return  stroke  admits  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  and  the 
forward  (expansion)  stroke  compresses  it  into  the  auxiliary 
chamber  at  a  pressure  of  5  lbs.  above  atmosphere.  At  the  end  of 
this  out  stroke  the  piston  overruns  the  exhaust  ports  and  reduces 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  below  atmosphere.  The  slight 
pressure  of  the  charge  in  the  receiver  is  sufficient  to  lift  an 
automatic  valve,  forming  the  communication  between  it  and  the 
back  part  of  the  motor  cylinder.    A  fresh  charge  enters  and 

*  Lea  Afotettrs  a  Oaz»    Par  G.  Richard,  Paris. 
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drives  out  the  products  of  combustion.  The  return  stroke  com- 
presses this  charge  at  the  front  end  of  the  piston,  ignition  at  the 
dead  point  follows,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  again  drives 
the  piston  forward.  Thus  one  revolution  completes  the  whole 
working  cycle,  and  by  storing  up  the  pressure  in  an  intermediate 
receiver,  and  utilising  both  faces  of  the  piston,  one  explosion  per 
revolution  is  obtained.  This  is  an  interesting  little  engine,  but 
probably  uneconomical,  since  the  gases  must  be  discharged  at 
too  high  a  pressure  and  temperature,  and  a  portion  of  the  fresh 
charge  apparently  escapes  with  them.  A  drawing  is  given  by 
Clerk.*  The  makers  have  now  adopted  the  usual  Otto  type,  as 
described  in  the  modem  section. 

Victoria. — The  "Victoria"  engine,  manufactured  at  Chemnitz 
in  Germany,  was  shown  at  the  Munich  Exhibition  in  1888.  In 
this  motor  the  cylinder  is  placed  vertically  on  a  box-shaped 
base,  carrying  the  bearings  for  the  crank  shaft  below.  The  base 
is  divided  horizontally  into  two  parts.  Through  holes  in  the 
upper  part  the  outer  air  to  dilute  the  charge  is  drawn,  and  led 
by  a  pipe  to  the  admission  valves ;  the  exhaust  gases  are  carried 
into  the  lower  part  and  there  discharged.  The  piston  and 
cylinder  above  the  crank  shaft  are  very  long,  and  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  forms  a  guide.  Explosion  takes  place  below  the  piston^ 
driving  it  up,  and  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  crank  shaft 
through  a  crosshead  and  two  connecting-rods.  The  admission 
and  exhaust  valves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  worked 
by  the  same  cam  on  the  crank  shaft  through  levers.  The  gas 
pipe  surrounds  the  admission  valve-rod,  and  gas  and  air  are 
admitted  simultaneously.  The  governor  acts  by  interrupting 
communication  between  the  gas  valve  and  the  levers  and  cam. 
The  gases  are  ignited  by  a  flame  through  a  hollow  tube,  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  Koerting  engine;  this  ignition  tube 
is  worked  from  another  cam  on  the  crank  shaft.  All  the  valves 
are  held  on  their  seats  by  springs.  A  drawing  is  given  by 
Schottler. 

Three  small  gas  motors,  none  of  them  exceeding  1  H.P.,  were 
brought  out  abroad  about  ten  years  ago,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  found  their  way  into  England.  In  all  of  them 
the  charge  was  introduced  at  atmospheric  pressure.  It  was 
difficult,  without  infringing  the  Otto  patent,  to  produce  single 
cylinder  engines  using  compression.  For  small  powers,  there- 
fore, compression  and  the  resulting  economy  not  being  of  eo 
much  importance  as  simplicity,  the  easier  method  of  firing  the 
charge  without  previous  compression  was  preferred.  As  the 
temperature  in  the  cylinder  was  thus  reduced,  a  water  jacket^ 
in  two  of  these  engines,  was  dispensed  with.  The  cylinders 
were  ribbed  externally  to  afford  a  larger  cooling  surface,  and 
in  this  and  other  respects  they  resembled  the  Bisschop. 

•  Clerk,  The  Gas  Engine,  p.  19C. 
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Economlo. — ^The  first  was  a  vertical  half  H.P.  engine,  called 
the  "  Economic "  motor,  introduced  into  Europe  in  1883  by  a 
Company  of  the  same  name  in  New  York.  The  external  sur&ce 
of  tiie  cylinder  is  ribbed,  and  the  connecting-rod  and  piston,  from 
which  the  crank  shaft  is  worked,  are  attached  to  a  beam.  A 
small  crank,  driven  from  the  main  shaft,  works  a  piston  valve, 
"which  uncovers  the  valves  admitting  gas  and  air,  and  the  opening 
to  the  exhaust.  The  motor  piston  draws  a  charge  of  gas  and 
air  into  the  cylinder  through  this  valve.  It  is  then  ignited  and 
an  explosion  occurs,  as  soon  as  the  working  piston  has  passed  a 
platinum  disc,  maintained  at  a  red  heat  by  an  external  flame. 
The  governing  of  the  engine  is  ingenious,  but  complicated.  On 
the  opposite  side  to  the  cylinder  is  an  air  pump  worked  from  the 
beam.  Part  of  the  air  thus  compressed  is  used  to  feed  the 
%nition  flame,  but  if  the  speed  increases,  and  a  larger  quantity 
<»f  air  is  introduced,  it  presses  down  a  disc,  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  gas.  This  method  was  afterwards  given  up,  and  the  governor 
allowed  to  act  directly  on  the  gas  valve.  A  drawing  of  the  engine 
will  be  found  in  Witz's  work.* 

Bonier  and  Ijamart. — ^The  Benier  and  Lam  art  was  another 
small  vertical  non-compression  motor,  introduced  in  1882,  which 
was  said  to  combine  simplicity  and  compactness  with  good  work- 
ing conditions.  The  engine  stands  on  a  strong  cast-iron  base, 
and  all  the  parts  are  brought  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
To  economise  space,  the  crank  shuft  is  placed  alongside  the 
cylinder,  and  the  movement  is  transmitted  vertically  upwards 
from  the  piston-rod  through  a  beam  and  connecting-rod;  the 
stroke  of  the  piston  and  diameter  of  circle  described  by  the  crank 
Are  about  in  the  proportions  of  two  to  one.  The  cylinder  is 
closed  at  the  top,  where  admission  takes  place,  and  open  at  the 
bottom.  Gas  and  air  enter  through  a  slide  valve  worked  by  a 
eam  on  the  main  shaft,  and  held  back  by  springs.  As  soon  as  a 
series  of  holes  in  the  slido  are  covered  by  another  series  in  the 
valve  face,  the  out  stroke  of  the  piston  draws  in  the  gas  and  air. 
The  mixture  is  ignited  by  a  flame  carried  in  a  cavity  of  the 
slide,  and  lit  after  each  explosion  by  an  external  light;  the 
exhaust  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  is  worked  by  a 
separate  cam.  Thus  during  the  flrst  half  of  the  down  motor 
stroke,  the  charge  of  gas  and  air  is  drawn  in,  explosion  and 
expansion  occupy  the  second  half,  and  the  return  stroke  drives 
out  the  products  of  combustion.  The  cylinder  is  water-jacketed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  In  another  and  apparently  an  earlier 
horizontal  type  of  this  engine,  described  with  drawings  by 
Schdttler,  cylindrical  air  tubes,  open  above  and  below,  are 
earried  through  the  jacket  to  keep  the  water  cool.  The  gas 
consumption  of  this  engine  is  said  to  be  49  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P. 

•  Traiti  TUwiqut  et  Pratiqtie  du  Moteura  d  Gaz.  Par  Aim6  Wits, 
Paris,  1892. 
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per  hour.     A  description  of  the  Bonier  air  engine  will  be  found 
in  Part  III.,  and  his  modern  gas  engine  at  p.  162. 

Forest. — The  Forest  engine,  brought  out  in  France  in  1883, 
differs  very  little  from  the  Bonier,  except  in  one  respect.  Instead 
of  a  water  jacket,  the  external  portion  of  the  cylitider  is  sur- 
rounded with  deep  ribs  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  giving  a  large 
air-cooling  surface.  The  cylinder  is  horizontal,  and  the  charge 
is  admitted  and  ignited  at  the  front  end  nearest  the  crank. 
Power  is  transmitted  from  the  piston  by  a  lever  and  connecting- 
rod  to  the  crank  shaft.  Gas  and  air  are  admitted  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Bonier,  through  openings  in  the  slide  and  slide 
face,  while  the  cover,  acted  upon  by  the  governor,  shuts  off  these 
openings  more  or  less  according  to  the  speed.  The  ignition  and 
exhaust  are  also  regulated  by  this  slide  valve,  placed  alongside 
the  cylinder ;  it  is  worked  by  a  cam  on  the  shaft,  and  held  back 
by  a  spring.  A  projection  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  opposite 
the  slide  valve,  causes  the  mixture  to  pass  in  a  zig-zag  direction 
before  the  ignition  opening.  Here  it  is  ignited  when  the  piston 
has  travelled  through  one-third  of  the  stroke ;  an  outside  flame 
periodically  rekindles  the  gas  jet.  Thus  admission  is  effected 
when  the  slide  valve  is  at  one  end,  and  ignition  when  it  is  at 
the  other  end  of  its  stroke ;  when  in  its  central  position  the 
gases  are  discharged  into  the  exhaust.  The  consumption  of  gas 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  Benier.  Drawings  of  the  Forest 
engine  are  given  by  Schottler  and  Witz.  A  much  more  impor- 
tant type  of  this  motor,  driven  by  petroleum,  with  reversible 
action,  and  intended  especially  for  marine  use,  is  described  in 
Part  II.  It  is  to  this  class  of  engine  that  M.  Forest  has  more 
particularly  devoted  himself. 

Ewins  and  Newman.  —  Another  small  non  -  compressing 
single  cylinder  horizontal  engine,  brought  out  in  1882  by  Ewina 
and  Newman,  is  distinguished  by  its  somewhat  peculiar  method 
of  ignition.  By  the  forward  stroke  of  the  piston,  gas  and  air 
are  drawn  into  a  mixing  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  horizontal 
cylinder,  from  which  the  chamber  is  separated  by  a  flap  valve. 
The  charge  is  ignited  by  an  outer , flame,  as  soon  as  a  slit  in  a 
notched  revolving  disc,  worked  by  a  catch  from  the  crank  shaft, 
is  brought  to  face  a  similar  opening  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder 
opposite  the  flame.  The  exhaust  valve  is  also  opened  by  the 
main  shaft,  and  the  return  stroke  expels  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. The  engine  is  evidently  constructed  to  run  at  a  greater 
speed  than  is  usual  with  such  small  motors. 

Frangois. — The  Fran9ois,  a  vertical  engine  brought  out  in 
France  in  1879,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Bisschop.  As 
in  the  latter,  the  explosion  of  the  charge  is  utilised  to  force  up 
the  piston,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  drive  it  down.  The 
crank  shaft  is  not  in  the  same  line  with  the  a^cis  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  piston  works  upon  it  by  means  of  two  connecting-rods. 
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two  cranks,  and  two  flywheels.  Gas  and  air  are  admitted, 
ignited  and  discharged  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  There 
are  two  slide  valves,  one  within  the  other.  The  larger  one, 
containing  the  openiDgs  for  the  exhaust  and  the  igniting  flame 
is  hollow,  and  held  against  the  side  of  the  cylinder  by  the  slide 
cover  and  lateral  cheeks.  The  smaller  valve  is  solid,  and  there 
is  a  space  between  the  two,  varying  with  their  position.  Both 
valves  work  to  a  certain  extent  independently  of  each  other.  As 
the  smaller  moves,  gas  and  air  are  admitted  from  the  cover 
through  the  openings  left  between  the  valves,  and  pass  to  the 
cylinder. 

Warchalowski. — All  these  small  engines  belonged  to  the 
older  non-compressing  types,  but  an  interesting  little  compres- 
sion engine,  designed  by  Warchalowski  in  1884,  and  made  by 
Horde  Sl  Co.,  of  Vienna,  was  shown  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition 
in  1885.  It  was  compact  and  carefully  designed,  and  differed 
very  slightly  from  the  Otto.  The  vertical  cylinder  was  at  the 
top.  The  governor  regulated  the  supply  of  gas,  by  means  of  a 
projection,  acting  on  the  admission  valve  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  speed. 

SToel. — Several  small  engines  obtained  a  certain  reputation  in 
France,  and  a  few  are  still  made.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Koel, 
lironght  out  in  1888,  and  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1889.  As  in  the  ** Economic"  motor,  there  is  one  cylinder, 
kept  cool  externally  by  radiating  ribs.  In  one  type  the 
piston  works  horizontally,  and  drives  the  main  shaft  below  it 
through  a  beam  and  crank.  The  admission  and  distribution 
valves  are  simple  lift  valves,  instead  of  the  ordinary  slide 
valves.  They  are  driven  by  an  auxiliary  shaft,  geared  1  to  2  from 
the  main  shaft.  Air  is  drawn  in  automatically  from  the  base  of 
the  engine,  and  ignition  is  obtained  by  the  electric  spark,  the 
governor  when  required  wholly  cutting  oflf  the  admission  of  gas. 
Another  vertical  type  is  also  made,  and  drawings  of  both  are 
given  in  Witz,  p.  324.  The  engine  can  be  driven  with  car- 
buretted  air. 

Diirand. — The  Durand,  a  four-cycle  horizontal  engine,  also 
exhibited  at  Paris  in  1889,  is  adapted  for  working  either  with  gas 
or  carburetted  air,  and  the  inventor  proposes  to  drive  it  with 
gas  when  small  powers  are  required,  and  with  carburetted  air 
for  high  powers.  Carburetted  air  is  air  highly  charged  with  vola- 
tile petroleum  vapour.  The  engine  will  be  described  among  the 
petroleum  engines,  and  one  point  only  needs  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Ignition  is  by  the  electric  spark,  and  M.  Durand  has  utilised  an 
idea  first  suggested  in  Germany.  The  two  wires  are  attached,  the 
one  to  a  metallic  point,  the  other  to  a  toothed  wheel,  making  one 
revolution  for  eight  of  the  motor  crank.  The  point  rests  against 
the  wheel,  and  a  spark  is  produced  each  time  it  slips  from  one 
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tooth  to  the  other.  By  this  friction  of  the  two  parts  in  contact, 
the  metal  is  kept  clean,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  spark 
failing. 

Mire. — Another  small  engine,  the  Mire,  made  from  \  H.P.  to 
2  H.P.,  was  also  brought  out  in  1889.  Like  the  Clerk  it  has  a 
motor  and  pump  cylinder,  and  an  explosion  at  each  revolution. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  gas  engines,  the  action  of  which  can  be 
reversed,  and  the  engine  worked  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
This  is  rather  a  difficult  operation,  and  gas  engines  are,  therefore, 
seldom  adapted  for  river  boats.  The  Mire  can  be  driven  with 
gas  or  petroleum. 

Two  other  small  French  engines,  the  Laviornery  and  the 
Etincelle,  have  no  special  distinguishing  features.  The  first  is  a 
non-compression  vertical  engine,  invented  in  1880.  The  second, 
made  by  Gotendorff  &  Cie.  of  Paris,  is  a  four-cycle  horizontal 
compression  motor,  with  electric  ignition,  and  a  hollow  base 
serving  as  a  water  jacket,  as  in  the  Wit  tig  and  Hees  engine. 
Both  were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1889. 

Baldwin. — An  interesting  and  more  important  engine  than 
the  two  last  is  the  "Baldwin,"  introduced  from  America  in  1883. 
Like  the  Mire  it  is  of  the  Clerk  type.  It  has  one  horizontal 
cylinder  divided  into  two  parts,  the  back  forming  the  motor,  and 
the  front  the  pump  end.  Gas  and  air  enter  the  front,  and  are 
thence  compressed  into  a  reservoir.  An  automatic  valve  is 
lifted  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  reduced,  and 
admits  the  compressed  gases  from  the  reservoir  into  the  combus- 
tion  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  with  which  the  chamber 
communicates  only  through  a  small  aperture.  Here  the  explo- 
sion takes  place,  and  the  ignited  mixture  enters  the  cylinder 
exactly  in  the  centre,  the  smallness  of  the  opening  preventing 
its  dilution  with  the  products  of  previous  combustion.  This 
arrangement  has  been  superseded  in  later  engines  by  an  apparatus 
called  a  "  retarder,"  and  the  inventor  maintains  that  none  of  the 
fresh  charge  escapes  with  the  exhaust  gases.  Ignition  is  effected 
by  the  electric  current,  from  a  small  dynamo  driven  from  the 
main  shaft.  To  generate  the  spark  at  starting,  there  is  a  second 
pulley  to  the  dynamo,  smaller  in  diameter,  and  revolving  more 
rapidly  than  the  ordinary  driving  wheel,  which  is  used  until  the 
engine  is  in  full  work.  Three  different  methods  are  employed 
to  regulate  the  speed,  first,  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the 
mixture,  secondly,  by  partial,  and  thirdly,  by  total  suppression 
of  the  gas,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  excess  of  speed.  The 
ball  governor  acts  on  the  admission  valve ;  the  engine  is  cooled 
by  a  water  jacket,  and  works  with  great  regularity.  A  drawing 
of  the  Baldwin  engine  is  given  by  Witz,  Vol.  I.,  p.  254. 

Various. — Other  engines  which  scarcely  outlived  the  time  of 
their  invention  were  the  Lindley  (1882)  compound,  with  two 
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cylinders ;  the  Northcote,  in  which  the  steam  generated  in  the 
water  jacket  was  utilised  to  increase  the  pressure ;  and  the 
Laurent,  employing  a  regenerator.  Three  attempts  were  also 
made,  about  1883,  by  Fielding,  Bull,  and  Butcher,  to  construct 
reversible  engines,  but  without  mucli  success.  Butcher  further 
proposed  to  regulate  the  length  of  stroke  by  the  governor.  In 
the  Alliaume  engine  the  cylinder  was  cooled  by  vertical  pipes 
in  which  air  circulated  constantly.  Other  engines  were  Linford, 
1878  ;  Funck,  1879,  the  first  engine  to  use  ignition  by  a  hot 
tube  ;  Maxim,  1883  ;  and  Taylor,  exhibited  in  the*  English  teo- 
tion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
THE  OTTO  GAS  ENGINE,  1876. 

Contents. — Original  Type — Parts— Slide  Valve— Ignition— Distribution — 
Governor — Stratification — Tube  Ignition — Modern  Types — Trials — 
The  L&nchester  Self-Starter. 

It  is  to  Otto,  the  celebrated  German  engineer,  that  the  honour 
belongs  of  having  first  produced  a  practical  ^'orking  gas  engine 
using  compression,  and  giving  an  economical  cycle  of  operations. 
The  Otto  engine  was  brought  out  at  a  time  when,  in  the  com- 
petition between  gas  and  steam,  the  balance  inclined  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  it  even  seemed  possible  that  gas 
engines  would  be  driven  altogether  from  the  field.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Lenoir  and  Hugon  engines  had  been  more  or 
less  relinquished,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  gas  they  con- 
sumed. Of  all  their  successive  imitators,  none  supplied  the 
long-felt  want  of  an  engine  working  as  steadily  and  economi-. 
caliy  as  steam,  always  ready  for  work,  where  a  steam  engine 
could  not  be  used.  The  Otto  and  Langen  engine,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Lenoir  and  Hugon,  wm  never  popular,  owing  to  its 
unsteadiness,  noise,  and  irregularity.  The  inventors  were  fully 
cognizant  of  these  defects,  and  for  years  they  laboured  to  remedy 
them,  working  on  the  principle  of  admitting  the  gas  and  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  At  length,  however,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  engineering  world,  they  gave  up  altogether  this  method  of 
construction,  and  patented  in  187<)  an  engine,  sliown  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  which  differed  considerably  from  any 
hitherto  made. 

•     Compression. — The  important  innovation  introduced  in  the 
Otto  engine  was  the  compression  of  the  charire  of  gas  and  air 
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before  ignition.  The  advantages  of  this  method  have  been 
already  described.  Beau  de  Rochas  had  in  18G2  laid  down  the 
axiom  in  his  paten t,  that  no  gas  engine  could  be  economical, 
unless  its  cycle  included  compression  of  the  mixture  after  admis- 
sion. Yet,  although  the  extravagant  consumption  in  gas  engines 
was  universally  admitted,  no  one  proposed  to  adopt  compression 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  it,  till  Otto's  engine  appeared.  Even 
the  inventor  himself  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  radical 
nature  of  the  change  he  introduced.  He  attributed  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  gas  and  the  popularity  of  his  engines, 
not  to  compression,  but  to  the  stratification  of  the  charge  as  it 
entered  the  cylinder.  The  novel  method  of  adm ission  and  ignition 
was  expressly  protected  in  the  patents.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
success  of  this  engine  was  from  the  first  undoubted,  and  practi- 
cally, for  many  years  after  it  was  brought  out,  few  others  were 
sold  to  any  large  extent.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
its  excellent  design  and  workmanship,  it  will  be  useful  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  constructive  details  and  working  of  the  Otto 
engine,  although  it  was  patented  as  early  as  1876. 

Original  Otto. — In  this  motor,  the  whole  cycle  advocated  by 
Beau  de  Rochas  is  efiected  in  one  cylinder,  in  accordance  with 
his  patent.  The  cycle  is  divided  between  four  piston  strokes, 
two  forward  and  two  back  (two  revolutions),  and  one  explosion 
or  motor  impulse  is  obtained  for  every  four  strokes.  The 
original  type  of  the  engine  is  horizontal,  and  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  nearest  the  crank  is  open.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
piston  towards  the  crank  (forward)  draws  in  the  charge ;  the 
second  stroke  (return)  compresses  it,  and  ignition  follows  at 
the  inner  dead  point.  In  the  third  stroke  (forward)  the  force  of 
the  explosion  drives  the  piston,  and  in  the  fourth  stroke  (return) 
th^  products  of  combustion  are  discharged.  The  third  is  the 
only  motor  stroke,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  gases  produced 
by  explosion  causes  them  to  expand,  forcing  out  the  piston,  and 
performing  actual  work.  All  these  operations  are  carried  out 
and  completed  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  away  from  the  crank, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  piston  only. 

At  this  working  end  there  is  a  large  clearance  space,  comprising 
about  four-tenths  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  cylinder,  into  which 
the  charge  is  compressed,  and  where  ignition  takes  place.  As 
the  piston  does  not  enter  this  clearance,  th^  gases  of  combustion 
can  never  be  completely  expelled,  but  a  portion  is  always  left  in 
the  compression  space  to  mingle  with  the  incoming  charge.  Otto 
considered  that  it  was  an  advantage  thus  to  retain  a  part  of  the 
products  of  combustion,  to  act  as  a  cushion  against  the  piston,  and 
deaden  the  shock  of  the  explosion.  As  only  one  motor  impulse 
is  given  in  four  strokes,  the  motion  for  the  other  three  must  be 
^  obtained  from  the  impetus  of  the  moving  parts.  Hence  the  fly- 
^  wheel  is  made  larger  and  heavier  than  usual    There  ia  one  other 
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peculiarity  of  stnictiire  to  l>e  mentioned,  in  studying  the  original 
Otto  type.     In  moat  gus  motors  the  charge  itself  is  carried  past 
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tbo  flame,  or  ignited  hj  an  electric  spark.      Here  the  gas  is 
supplied  for  three  different  purposes  through  separate  pipes. 
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There  is  first  the  supply  pipe,  providing  gas  to  mix  with  air  for 
the  charge,  and  controlled  by  the  governor;  another  for  the 
permnnent  oatside  flame;  and  lastly,  a  branch  pipe  feeding  a 
Bumll  intermediary  chamber  in  the  slide  valve,  which  communi- 
cates first  with  the  outsiile  flame,  then  with  the  compressed 
mixture,  and  fires  ttie  cliarge.  The  arrangement  has  been 
modified  in  the  later  engines. 

Fig.  22  gives  a  side  elevation,  Pig.  23  a  plan  of  an  8  H.P. 
motor,  and  Fig.  24  an  end  view  of  the  Otto  engine.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  are  similarly  lettered  in  the  three  drawings.  A  ia 
the  motor  cylinder,  and  F  the  piston,  shown  in  Fig.  23  at  its 
furthest  point  in  tlie  in  stroke,  with  the  compression  cr  clear- 
ance space  behind  it.  At  the  crank  end  the  cylinder  ia  open. 
The  piston-rod  is  keyed  to  the  crosshead  P',  to  which  the  con- 


Fig.  24.— Otto  Engino—EDd  View.     1876. 

necting-rod  C,  working  on  to  tlm  crank  shaft  K,  is  also  attac'ned. 
R  is  the  counter  shaft,  driven  by  the  wheels  K  and  F  from 
the  crank  shaft,  and  revolving  at  half  the  speed  of  the  latter. 
This  shaft  E  has  many  functions  to  perform.  Through  a  crank 
H  and  small  lever  I  it  drives  the  slide  valve  S,  where  the  charge 
ia  admitted,  ignited,  and  exploded.  Below  is  the  ball  governor  G, 
acting  upon  the  gas  valve  L,  and  regulating  the  supply  ;  a  cam 
and  tappet  t  upon  the  counter  shaft  open  the  exhaust  valve  e 
once  in  every  revolution ;  and,  lastly,  a  strap  from  it  drives  the 
oiling  gear  D  above  the  cylinder,  and  supplies  oil  as  long  as  the 
engine  is  working.  The  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  water 
jacket  W.  It  has  two  openings,  a  and  fi— o  is  the  charging  port, 
filled  first  with  gas  and  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  from  the 
distributing  chamber  in  the  slide  valve,  and  then  with  part  of 
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the  compressed  charge,  and  tlirough  this  port  a  tongae  of  flame 
shoots  into  the  cylinder,  and  explodes  the  remainHer;  6  ia  the 
opening  for  thn  exhaust,  and  the  gases  ot  combuslion  pass  out 
mt  e.  Below  at  m  is  another  opening  through  wliicli  nir  is 
admitted  into  the  slide  valve,  miugloa  with  the  gas,  aad  ift 
carried  forward  until,  at  a,  it  enters  the  cylinder. 

In  Fig.  21  the  double  branching  of  the  gas  pipe  to  supply  the 
permanent  outside  burner,  and  the  temporary  flame,  is  seen  at  Bj. 
The  slide  valve  S  ia  worked  by  crank  H  and  lever  I ;  e  is  the 
exhaust  opened  by  lever  k,  and  the  cam  t  on  the  counter  shaft. 
The  governor  works  u]ion  the  gas  valve  L  by  a  series  of  levers, 
r,  r,  while  a  handle  at  r"  regulates  the  admission  of  gas  to  the 
valve  from  tiie  rubber  gas  bag. 

Slide  Vftlve. — The  slide  valve  of  this  engine  is  an  ingenioua 
piece  of  mechanism.     There  is  first  the  face  next  the  cylinder. 


Fig.  25,— OttoEnRine,  1876— Sectional  Plsnof  Slide  Voire. 

secondly,  the  I'alve  proper,  and,  thirdly,  the  cover  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  latter  is  held  iigaicist  the  valve  by  springs  and  screws. 
The  slide  valve  alone  is  driven  to  and  fro ;  the  other  purts  are 
tixed.  Fig.  25  gives  a  sectional  plan  of  the  three  parts,  and 
their  connection  with  the  cylinder.  Here  A  re|)reacnt3  the 
cylinder,  E  the  slide  face,  S  the  slide  valve,  and  D  the  cover. 
Wis  the  water  jacket,  a  the  charging  port  introducing  the  mixture 
into  the  cylinder,  m  the  opening  in  the  slide  face  for  admitting 
the  air,  which  passes  at  o  into  a  chamber  in  the  slide  valve  with 
three  openings,  Q  and  M,  nnd  n  opening  to  the  slide  cover. 
Shortly  after,  as  the  slide  valve  passes  from  right  to  left,  the  gaa 
is  ailmitted  from  L  in  the  cover,  through  n  into  the  chamber. 
Continuing  its  motion  in  the  same  direction,  the  slide  next 
brings  the  opening  Q  of  the  chamber  opposite  a,  and  its  con- 
tents are  discharged  into  the  cylinder,  to  be  there  compressed  by 
the  next  back  stroke  of  the  piston. 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the  slide  valve,  a  different 
fieries  of  operations  have  been  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 
At  B  is  the  permanent  burner  in  the  slide  cover,  open  to  the 
atmosphere.  While  the  slide  valve  passes  from  right  to  left, 
the  chamber  N  is  brought  opposite  B,  but  as  it  contains  no  gas 
no  ignition  occurs.  But  as  soon  as  it  reaches  d,  gas  from  the 
third  pipe  is  introduced  into  it  through  a  grooved  hollow  in 
the  cover.  Before  the  slide  valve  commences  its  return  move- 
ment, and  while  the  mixture  is  being  compressed  in  the  cylinder^ 
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Fig.  26.— Otto  Engine— Vertical  View  of  Slide  Valve. 

the  chamber  N  is  tilled  with  gas  from  d,  ignites  on  passing  before 
B,  and  when  brought  opposite  the  cylinder  port  a  fires  the 
charge.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  equalise  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  flame  and  of  the  charge,  lest  the  flame  be  blown  out. 


Fig.  27.— Otto  Engine— Vertical  View  of  Slide  Cover.     1876. 

As  long  as  the  small  lighting  port  is  in  communication  with  the 
4itmosphere  through  B  the  flame  is  easily  maintained,  but  as  the 
slide  moves  onward,  and  connection  is  cut  off*,  it  begins  to 
fail.  Therefore,  before  it  re^iches  a,  a  hole  is  passed  in  the  slide 
face,  communicating  through  a  T-shaped  passage  with  tlie  charge 
ing  port*'  A  small  portion  of  the  compressed  charge  passes 
through  it  to  the  flame  in  K,  and  establishes  an  equilibrium  of 
pressure  between  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  and  the  flame, 
before  the  latter  reaches  and  flres  the  charge. 

Figs.  26  and  27  give  a  vertical  view  of  the  slide  and  slide 
cover.     In  the  latter  L  is,  as  before,  the  pipe  to  admit  the  main 
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supply  of  (TBS,  Bj  is  the  smaller  gas  pipe  feeding  the  permanent 
flame  B,  Fij;.  '25,  whicli  bums  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  cMmnej, 
Througli  another  small  pipe  the  gas  passes  at  d,  Fig.  27,  and 
through  the  grooved  passage  tf  to  the  lighting  chamber  N,  Fig. 
86.  Above  this  chamber  is  the  hole  at  i  thri>u;;li  which,  and  a 
passage  in  the  slide  face,  communication  is  estublialjed  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  liglit,  as  soon  as  the  slide  paases  the  open- 
ing of  the  passage.  At  c  c,  Fig,  26,  are  the  boles  for  the  gas 
entering  the  ndmisaion  and  distribution  chamber  M  Q.  Figs. 
28  Hud  20  show  a  vertical  section  of  the  slide  valve  and  cover, 
with  the  arrancement  of  the  ignition  flame.  The  parts  are 
lettered  as  befoi*e.    N  is  the  lighting  chamber  in  the  slide,  B  the 
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permanent  burner  in  the  slide  cover.    In  Fi;;.  28  the  flame  at  K  is 

I  shown  while  being  formed.     Air  enteia  from  below,  gas  through 

*"  the  groove  d',  con-esponding  with  the  opening  d  in  the  slide 

cover.  Fig.  25,  and  passes  through  this  T-shaped  channel  into  N. 

The  chamber  being  in  communication  with  the  flame  burning 

in  the  chimney,  the  charge  in  it  is  ignited.     Fig.  20  gives  a  view 

,  of  the  intern  I  ediary  flame  in  chamber  N,  after  it  has  been  cut  off 

from  the  outer  burner,  and  from  ihe  gas  pipe  d.     The  T-sbaped 

passage  d'  here  opens  on  the  other  side  into  the  cylinder  port 

throiiffh  i,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  compressed  cliai^e  passes 

through  into  N.     Shortly  after,  the  port  is  brought  opposite  the 

L  cylinder  port  a  and  ignition  follows.     Thus  during  «ne  piston 

[  Ktvoke  three  operations  take  place,  nnd  the  elide  valve  has  to 

form  and  kindle  the  intermediary  flame,  equalise  the  pressure 

I  between  it  and  the  charge  in  the  cylinder,  and  ignite  the  latter. 

'"  The  method  by  which  all  these  various  actions  arc  timed  to 

I  occur  is  ingenious.     Fig.  3<J  gives  a  diagram  of  the  proportional 
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]iMiTflm«nt«  of  the  motor  eniik,  th«  count«r  shaft,  uid  the  BUd» 
tsIto.  The  Soman  figures  repreaent  the  poBitions  of  the  crsak, 
the  Arabic  figures  thuse  of  the  counter  shaft,  while  the  lettcti 
a,  6,  e,  d,  show  the  movement  of  the  slide  valve. 

Aa  the  motor  crank  moves  from  I.  to  II.  in  the  direction  of  the 
•now,  the  crank  on  the  counter  sliaft  which  is  set  at  an  anglft 
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Fig.  30.— Otto  EiiglB»— FositioDB  of  Crank,  CooDtor  Shaft,  and  Slide  Valve. 

of  4d'  behind  it  passes  from  1  to  2,  and  the  slide  valve  moves 
from  a  to  6  and  Mck  again.  During  this  time  the  piston  moves 
out,  and  the  fresh  charge  is  drawn  at  atmoapheric  pressure  into 
the  cylinder.  Fig.  31  gives  tiiis  position  iit  A,  Air  is  ndniiited 
at  m,  gas  at  "S,  and  both  after  mixing;  in  chamber  M  Q  (Fig. 
25)  pass  through  a  into  the  cylinder.  Tlie  next  crank  movement 
completing  the  first  revolution  is  from  II.  to  III.  (Fig.  30);  the 
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eonnter  shaft  moves  from  2  to  3,  the  slide  valve  from  a  to  c. 
Fig.  31,  B,  indicates  the  ]iosition  of  the  slide  valve.  All  the 
ports  of  the  cylinder  are  closed,  while  the  piston  compresses  the 
charge.  The  lighting  chamber  is  brought  opposite  the  per- 
manent flame  and  fii-ed,  and  through  the  port  for  equnlising 
the  pressure,  [)srt  of  the  charge  in  tlie  cylinder  is  also  compressed 
into  it  by  the  retui-n  movement  of  the  piston.     Position  III. 
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(Fig.  30)  represents  the  inner  dead  point;  ignition  and  explosion 
take  place,  and  drive  the  piston  through  its  second  forward  and 
only  motor  stroke.  The  crank  shaft  revolves  from  III.  to  IV., 
the  counter  shaft  from  3  to  4,  the  slide  valve  passes  from  c  tod' 
and  back  again.  Fig.  31,  C,  shows  the  progress  of  the  slide 
during  and  after  the  ignition  of  the  charge.  From  lY.  to  I.  the 
crank  completes  its  second  revolution,  the  counter  shaft  passing 
from  4  to  1  concludes  one  revolution,  and  the  slide  valve  moves 
from  c  to  a  and  takes  up  position  D  (Fig.  31).  All  the  admission 
ports  are  closed  to  the  cylinder,  while  the  products  of  combustion 
are  driven  out  through  the  exhaust  by  the  second  return  stroke 
of  the  piston. 

By  this  arrangement  air  enters  the  mixing  chamber  M  (Fig.  25),  * 
and  is  passed  on  into  the  cylinder,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
admission  strojce,  but  gas  is  only  admitted  during  the  latter  part. 
The  two  ports  are  so  proportioned  that  the  ingress  of  air  is  firet 
cut  off,  and  gas  enters  alone  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  effect 
of  this  di.stribution  on  the  stratification  of  the  charge  will  be 
discussed  further  on. 

Fig.  32  gives  a  view  of  the  exhaust  valve.  The  lever  oi)ening 
it,  K,  shown  also  in  Fig.  24,  passes  beneath  the  motor  cylinder  A^ 
and  is  worked  by  a  cam,  t, 
on  the  counter  shaft  K.  The 
end  of  the  lever  is  held 
against  the  counter  sliaft  by 
a  spring.  At  a  given  moment 
the  cam  t  presses  one  end  of 
the  lever  down,  and  the 
other  raises  the    lift    valve 

«';  b  is  the  opening  into  the     pig.  32.— Otto  Engine— Exhaust  Valve., 
cylinder,  and  e  the  discharge  187G. 

into  the  exhaust.  When  valve  «'  is  raised,  the  action  of  the 
piston  drives  the  products  of  combustion  through  b  and  e.  The 
cam  being  one-quarter  the  circumierence  acts  upon  the  valve 
during  one-quarter  of  a  counter  shaft  revolution,  or  one  stroke 
of  the  piston.  A  second  cam  upon  the  other  side  of  the  shaft 
can  also  be  adjusted  to  push  down  the  lever,  and  hold  o|5en'the 
valve,  when  starting  the  engine,  during  the  compression  as  well 
as  the  exhaust  stroke.  This  method  of  diminishing  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  while  starting  has  been  adopted  in  other  engines 
besides  the  Otto.  The  second  cam  is  easily  disconnected  fronx 
the  shaft,  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  at  work. 

The  speed  of  the  engine  is  regulated  as  shown  in  Figs.  22  and  24, 
pp.  76,  78.  Upon  tlie  counter  shaft  K  is  a  socket  with  a  tappet  a, 
having  a  similar  action  to  the  exhaust  cam.  When  the  shaft  is 
revolving  at  ordinary  speed,  this  tappet  regularly  catches  and 
pushes  up  one  end  of  the  lever  y,  resting  upon  it,  the  other  end 
of  which  terminates  in  the  rod  r,  opening  the  gas  admissiorf 
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valve  L.  But  if  the  speed  increases,  the  balls  fly  out  and  push 
up  another  small  lever  u,  which,  forcing  the  socket  to  one  side, 
causes  the  tappet  o  to  miss  the  end  of  the  lever  q.  Nothing  but 
air  is  admitted,  and  no  explosion  follows  until  the  speed  is 
reduced,  and  the  tappet  being  again  in  position  acts  upon  the 
gas  valve.  The  handle  8  (Fig.  22)  is  intended  to  raise  the  balls 
onlj  when  starting  the  engine,  and  falls  back  automatically  after 
the  first  explosion. 

Two  methods  were  available  for  regulating  the  speed,  either 
to  cut  off  wholly  the  supply  of  gas,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity 
admitted ;  the  former  was  preferred  as  being  more  economical. 
No  gas  could  then  pass  unbumt  through  the  cylinder,  but,  as  an 
explosion  was  missed  every  time  the  gas  valve  was  closed  by  the 
governor,  the  speed  became  irregular.  Otto  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  modify  the  governing  gear  when  the  engine  was  used  to 
drive  dynamos  for  electric  lighting,  where  a  very  steady  speed  is 
required.  Instead  of  the  tappet,  a  cam  with  various  steps  acted 
upon  the  lever  q.  When  the  speed  fluctuated  within  slight 
limits,  the  cam  opened  the  gas  valve  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  varied  the  strength  of  the  charge.  The  explosions  were 
sometimes  weak,  sometimes  strong,  but  never  wholly  missed, 
trnless  the  speed  was  so  greatly  increased  that  the  wheel  of  the 
lever  slipped  quite  off  the  cam.  Latt^srly,  for  small  motors.  Otto 
adopted  the  pendulum  type  of  governor,  which  is  frequently  met 
with  in  modern  engines.  It  consists  of  an  oscillating  weight  at 
the  end  of  a  rod,  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
motion  of  the  engine  and  of  the  slide  valve,  to  which  it  is 
attached.  As  long  as  the  speed  is  normal,  a  horizontal  rod, 
connected  to  the  pendulum,  fits  at  each  revolution  into  the 
notched  end  of  the  valve-rod  opening  the  gas  valve.  But  if  the 
speed  and  the  motion  of  the  slide  valve  increase,  the  swing  of 

the  pendulum  cannot  overtake  them. 
The  weight  shifts  the  rod  out  of 
position,  a  miss  fire  occurs,  and  no 
gas  is  admitted  until  the  speed  of 
the  engine  is  reduced. 

The  lubrication  of  the  Otto  engine 
is  simple  and  ingenious.  Great  care 
was  necessary  in  oiling  all  the  parts, 
especially  the  slide  valve.  Fig.  33 
shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  oiling 
apparatus.  An  external  view  with 
the  two  lubricating  pipes  is  shown 
at  D,  Fig.  22,  p.  7 6.  Th is  apparatus  is 
worked  by  means  of  a  small  pulley, 
a,  and  a  sti*a[>  on  the  counter  shaft. 
The  cup  is  filled  with  oil  into  which  a  small  wire,  5,  on  the  same 
shaft  as  the  pulley,  dips  at  every  revolution.     The  drop  is  wiped 
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off  on  a  fixed  pin,  c,  placed  over  a  trough.  From  the  trough  it 
runs  into  one  of  the  two  pipes,  and  is  carried  either  to  the 
piston  or  the  slide  valve.  Sometimes  this  arrangement  is  made 
in  duplicate,  and  the  cup  divided  vertically.  Two  kinds  of  oil 
can  be  then  used  at  the  same  time,  the  better  quality  for  lubri* 
cating  the  slide  valve,  and  a  coarser  oil  for  the  piston.  In  this 
apparatus  the  oil  is  kept  cool,  and  lubrication  is  automatic  and 
continuous. 

For  starting  small  power  engines,  the  additional  cam  to  keep 
the  discharge  valve  open  during  compression  as  well  as  exhaust 
was  found  sufficient.  But  the  Otto  motors  were  soon  applied 
to  larger  powers  (over  20  H.P.),  and  it  then  became  impos- 
sible to  start  them  without  a  special  apparatus.  The  German 
Otto  firm  often  use  a  small,  to  start  a  larger  gas  engine. 
In  the  two-cylinder  30  H.P.  gas  motors  driving  the  dynamos 
lighting  the  Cologne  Theatre,  a  small  2  H.P.  engine  is  em- 
ployed to  set  them  in  motion;  when  once  started  the  little 
engine  stops. 

Modem  Otto. — Few  engines  more  ingeniously  constructed 
than  the  Otto  have  yet  appeared,  and  the  cycle  has  now 
been  extensively  adopted  by  many  other  firms.  More  than 
30,000  engines  were  sold  in  the  first  ten  years,  and  according 
to  the  German  firm  45,000  engines,  with  a  total  of  about 
200,000  H.P.,  had,  up  to  about  1895,  been  constructed  by 
them. 

Otto  himself  attached,  as  we  have  said,  the  greatest  importance 
to  his  system  of  admitting  the  charge.  The  slide  valve  is  so 
constructed  that  ])ure  air  enters  first,  and  passing  into  the 
cylinder  mingles  with  the  products  of  combustion  left  from 
the  previous  charge,  which  the  piston  (as  it  does  not  enter 
the  clearance  space)  cannot  expel.  Hence,  next  the  piston, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  weak  mixture,  which  is  intended  to 
deaden  the  shock,  to  retard  combustion,  and  to  take  up  some 
of  the  heat  developed  by  the  explosion.  Gas  next  enters 
the  slide  valve  and  mixes  with  the  air,  and  this  layer,  on 
reaching  the  cylinder,  forms  a  dilution  of  medium  strength^ 
the  proportions  being  about  7  of  air  to  1  of  gas.  Finally,  by 
the  movement  of  the  slide  valve  pure  gas  alone,  without  any 
admixture,  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder.  It  is  this  gas  which, 
through  the  grooved  passage  in  the  slide  valve,  feeds  the 
burning  light,  and  causes  it,  as  Professor  Witz  says,  to  shoot 
into  the  poorer  mixture  like  a  tongue  of  flame.  Thus  there  are 
three  strata  in  the  cylinder,  of  three  different  degrees  of  richness, 
the  mixture  nearest  the  piston  being  so  diluted  that  it  will  not 
ignite,  except  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  The  flame  is 
supposed  to  leap  from  one  layer  to  another,  producing  the  slow 
combustion  so  much  desired  by  Otto.  Many  eminent  scientific 
men  supported  his  theory  of  stratification,  while  others  were 
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stroDglf  opposed  to  it.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  it  does 
not  really  take  place  in  the  manner  snpposed,  is  fumisfaed 
by  lie  makers  of  the  Otto  engine  ia  different  countries,  who 
have  abolished  the  slido  valve,  and  substituted  admission  by 
lift  valve. 

The  patents  for  the  Otto  engine,  which  have  now  expired, 
ivere  formerly  acquired  in  England  by  Uessrs.  Crosslej,  of 
Manchester ;  in  France,  by  the  Compagnie  Fran^ise  des 
Hotenrs  Jt  Gaz ;  in  America,  by  Schleicher,  Schnmm  &  Go.,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  German  firm  have  long  been  established  at 
Deuts,  near  Cologne. 

Several  of  these  firms,  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the 
original  type,  have  made  many  alterations  in  the  working  details. 
Messrs.  Crossley  have  introduced  ignition  by  a  hot  tube,  instead 
■of  by  a  flame  carried  in  the  slide  valve.     Fig.  34  [;ives  two  views 
of  this  method  of  ignition, 
as  used  for  many  years;  it 
has    recently    been    i^^ain 
mocIiGed.     0  is  the  passage 
into    the   cylinder,   T    tlio 
cast-iron  tube,  and  B  the 
asbestos  lining  of  the  chim- 
ney.    The  tube  is  closed  at 
the  top,  and  kept  at  a  red 
heat  by  a  Bimaen  burner,  B. 
During      the     com  pro -si  on 
stroke  a  cam  on  the  counter 
shaft  lifts  the  lever  L,  and 
puahea  up  the  timing  valve 
E  into  the  port  D,      No 
portion   of   the  compressed 
charge  can,  therefore,  enter 
the   tube,    and    any    burnt 
gasRs     left     in     it     escape 
through  A  into  the  atmo- 
sphere.    At  the  inner  dead  point,  when  the  piston  has  com- 
pleted   the  compression  stroke,   the   cam    leaves   the  lever  L 
free,  £  is  drawn  down  by  the  spring  S,  and  the  compressed 
mixture,  rushing  into  the  red-hot  tube,  is  there  fired  and  ignites 
the  charge.     G  and  F  are  outlet  channels  for  discharging  the 
burnt  gases  through  A.     Thus  a  rich  mixture  alone  enters  the 
tube,  and  ignition  is  certain.     By  this  method  the  pressure  of 
the  charge  is  utilised,  and  is  made  to  fan  the  flame  instead  of 
blowing  it  out.      Porcelain   tubes  are  generally  used   in  the 
Crossley-Otto  engines,   because   they  appear  to  last  very  much 
longer.     Alessrs.  Crossley  and   Holt  are  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  iiiti-oduce  the  penduluro  governor,  and  Mr.  Holt 
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has  brought  out  an  ingenious  oiler,  which  lubricates  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  on  the  engine. 

As  the  Otto  engine  became  more  popular,  and  larger  sizes 
were  made,  the  cost  of  working  it  with  town  gas  was  found  to 
be  heavy,  especially  on  the  Continent,  where  coals  are  generally 
dearer  than  in  England.  Several  methods  were  introduced  for 
making  gas  more  cheaply  than  by  distillation  from  coal.  These 
will  be  described  later  on ;  the  system  most  generally  used  is 
Dowson's  cheap  gas  producer,  which  reduces  considerably  the 
cost  of  working  an  engine,  as  compared  with  town  gas.  This 
gas,  generated  on  the  spot,  is,  however,  economical  only  when 
employed  for  larger  engines.  As  it  is  much  poorer  than  lighting 
gas,  it  requires  to  be  dilated  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  air ; 
the  ratio  is  generally  about  1  of  Dowson  gas  to  1^  of  air. 

For  powers  over  30  H.P.,  the  makers  of  the  Otto  brought  out 
engines  having  two  cylinders  side  by  side,  and  two  sets  of 
valves^  driven  from  an  auxiliary  shaft  placed  between  them. 
One  governor  regulated  the  speed.  The  two  motor  cranks 
worked  on  one  shaft,  and  were  180°  apart,  thus  giving  a  motor 
impulse  alternately  from  each  piston,  for  every  revolution  of  the 
crank  shaft.  A  two-cylinder  engine  indicating  30  H.P.  was 
shown  at  the  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Frankfort  in  1891.  Each 
cylinder  was  complete  in  itself,  with  hot-tube  ignition  and 
admission  valves,  and  could  be  worked  alone.  Gas  was  supplied 
from  a  receiver  controlled  by  the  governor,  which  could  be  dis- 
connected from  one  cylinder,  and  made  to  act  upon  the  other 
only,  if  less  power  was  required.  Messrs.  Grossley  have  now 
given  up  the  two-cylinder  type,  side  by  side,  for  the  end  to  end 
arrangement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35.  At  Chicago  the  Deutz  firm 
exhibited  seven  gas  engines  from  2  to  20  B.H.P.,  besides  oil 
motors.  A  new  vertical  6  H.P.  engine,  driven  either  by  gas 
or  oil,  and  running  at  360  revolutions  per  minute,  was  also 
shown.  It  has  no  timing  valve  or  side  shaft,  and  the  exhaust 
only  is  driven  by  an  eccentric,  the  other  valves  being  automatic. 
A  flexible  membrane  connected  to  the  exhaust  valve  is  depressed 
during  each  suction  stroke,  interposes  a  rod  between  the  eccentric 
and  the  exhaust,  and  prevents  the  eccentric  from  acting  during 
the  ensuing  compression  stroke.  Thus  the  exhaust  remains 
closed.  This  action  is  suspended  by  the  governor,  if  the  normal 
speed  is  exceeded,  and  the  exhaust  opened  twice,  instead  of  once, 
every  cycle.  In  all  modern  Otto  engines,  hot-tube  ignition  is 
used. 

For  large  and  medium  powers  the  horizontal  type  of  engine  is 
always  adopted.  A  demand,  however,  soon  arose  for  small, 
light  engines,  occupying  little  space,  and  the  **  Domestic  motor," 
Fig.  36,  for  two-man  power  and  upwards,  was  brought  out  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Being  vertical,  it  is  more  compact  than 
a  horizontal  engine,  and  can  easily  be  transported.     It  has  few 
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part8,aiid  these  are  as  simple  ns  possible.  A  pendului 
HotB  on  the  gas  valve  through  a  vertical  rod  with  knife  eJge, 
catching  at  a  given  moment  into  a  projection,  which  lifts  the 
valve  admitting  the  gas.  If  the  speed  increases,  the  pendulum 
GwingB  back  this  rod,  ths  knife  edge  is  missed,  thi^  gas  valve  is 
not  opened,  and  no  explosion  occurs.     In  this  engine,  as  m%ie 


Fig.  36. — Otto-CroBsley  Domestio  Motor. 

by  Measn.  Croialej,  gas  and  air  are  admitted  through  a  rotatorj 
valve  into  the  cylinder.  In  the  German  type,  the  ignition  tube 
is  not  shut  off  by  a  valve,  but  is  always  open  to  the  cylinder, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gases  of  combustion,  therefore, 
remains  permaaently  in  it.  The  compression  stroke  forces  this 
reddaum  and  port  of  the  fresh  charge  up  the  narrow  passage 
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leadiiu  to  the  hot  tabe,  and  causes  ignition.     This  type  of  motor 
is  maoe  in  sizes  up  to  1^  H.F. 

The  Otto  engine,  dssciibed  in  detail  in  the  hef^nning  of  this 
chapter,  is  of  the  original  type  brought  ont  in  187 ti,  and  TarioTts 
modi ii cations  and  improvements  have  since  been  made,  especially 
by  Messrs.  Crossley.  In  their  motors,  as  now  constructed,  tb« 
slide  valve  has  been  abolished  fur  all  sizes  of  engines,  and  air 
and  gas  are  separately  admitted  through  lift  valves,  worked  by 
cams  on  the  counter  shaft.  The  exhaust  lift  valve,  worked  by 
a  cam  nnd  levers,  has  been  retained.  I'be  modern  ignition  by 
hot  tube,  instead  of  a  flame  in  a  cavity,  has  been  described 
already.  Communication  between  tlie  cylinder  and  the  tube 
is  generally  made  through  a  timing  valve,  worked  by  a  cam. 
A  patent  pendulum  governor  or  a  ball  governor  is  used.  The 
counter  shaft  is  driven  by  worm  gear  from  the  crank  sliaft,  the 
oiling  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  type.    Most 


Fig.  37.— Otto-CroMley  Enguie  for  Electric  Lightmg.     ISM. 

Otto  engines  arc  provided  with  a  safety  apparatus  to  prevent 
their  starting  backward,  and  many  have  a  special  starting  gear. 
The  type  shown  at  Fig.  35  in  constructed  by  Messrs.  Orossley 
for  powers  from  100  to  260  I.H.P.,  and  runs  at  160  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  lighting  gas.  A  smaller  horizontal  single 
cylinder  type,  also  for  liglitinjr  gas,  is  made  from  2i  to  64  I.H.P., 
and  has  a  speed  of  about  180  revolutions  (see  Pig.  37).  For 
«lectric  lighting  heavier  flywheels  are  used,  and  the  engines 
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are  made  single  cyliikdf»r  from  J  H.P.  nom.,  running  at  250  re- 
volutions, up  to  30  H.P.  nom.,  making  230  revolutions  per 
minute.  Above  these  powers  two-cylinder  engines  are  used. 
Yertical  motors  are  made  from  |  to  8  H.P,  For  driving  hoists, 
pumping  water  or  sewerage,  the  Orossley-Otto  engines  are 
coupled  direct  on  one  base  plate. 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Crossley  and  Mr.  Atkinson  (who  is  now  with  the  firm),  necessi- 
tating two  important  alterations  in  the  engine.  The  exhaust 
pipe  is  lengthened  to  about  65  feet,  and  the  admission  of  the 
charge  is  slightly  modified,  the  air  valve  being  opened  in 
advance  of  the  gas  valve,  and  a  little  before  the  end  of  the 
motor  stroke.  The  pressure  of  the  gases  in  the  cylinder  com- 
bines with  the  speed  created  by  the  long  exhaust  pipe  to  cause  a 
strong  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  compression  space,  sweep- 
ing out  the  burnt  products,  and  thus  the  cylinder  is  said  to  be 
more  perfectly  cleansed  from  the  residuum  of  the  former  charge 
before  the  gas  valve  opens,  and  a  fresh  mixture  begins  to  enter. 
This  scavenging  process,  or  air  blast,  is  further  assisted  by  the 
Iiartial  vacuum  caused  by  the  reduced  pressure  in  the  cylinder. 
The  admission  ports  must  be  adjusted,  the  shape  of  the  cylinder 
at  the  clearance  end  altered,  and  all  sharp  bends  avoided,  to 
facilitate  the  speed  of  the  scavenger  charge. 

The  advantages  of  this  new  method  of  exhaust  and  admission 
of  air  bid  fair  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  innovations 
yet  introduced  in  4-cycle  engines,  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  The  purity  of  the  fresh  charge  is  a  special  gain 
in  engines  worked  with  Dowson  or  other  power  gas,  and  renders 
ignition  more  certain  and  regular,  independently  of  the  varying 
quality  of  the  gas.  The  volume  of  cold  air  drawn  in  helps  to 
cool  the  cylinder  walls,  and  to  keep  the  engine  in  good  working 
condition  for  many  hours.  There  is  a  considerable  gain  in 
maximum  initial  pressure,  and  the  mean  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
is  also  much  higher.  In  a  test  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Crossley 
and  Atkinson  in  1895,  the  engine,  with  these  improvements, 
developed  39*9  H.P.  on  the  brake,  46*45  I.H.P.,  and  showed  a 
consumption  of  14-17  cubic  feet  of  Openshaw  gas  per  I.H.P., 
and  16'48  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  hour.  It  ran  at  173  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  mechanical  eiUciency  was  86  per  cent.,  and 
thermal  efficiency  28  per  cent.  The  heating  value  of  the  gas 
was  taken  at  640  T.  U.  per  cubic  foot.  These  tigures  are  perhaps 
the  lowest  yet  reached  in  a  gas  engine,  and  the  result's  are 
specially  important,  considering  that  there  are  no  new  working 
parts  in  this  modified  engine. 

According  to  Messrs.  Crossley,  the  usual  consumption  of 
Manchester  gas  for  driving  their  engines  varies  from  17  to  25 
cubic  feet  per  I.H.P.  hour,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  engine.     With  Dowson  gas  the  consumption  of  anthracite 
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is  from  10  to  1*4  lb.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  or  of  coke  1-5  lb. 
At  the  Crossley  Works,  Dow  son  gas  is  used  to  furnish  from 
200  to  400  H.P.,  no  steam  power  being  employed.  About 
25,000  Crossley  engines  are  said  to  be  at  work  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Trials. — More  experiments  have  probably  been  made  on  the 
Otto  than  on  any  other  gas  engines.  Details  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  table,  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  are  here 
summarised.  The  earliest  published  trials  on  an  Otto  engine 
were  carried  out  by  MM.  Brauer  and  Slaby,  in  Germany,  in  lb78. 
The  engines  indicated  3*2  H.P.  and  6  H.P. ;  the  first  ran  at 
180  revolutions,  the  second  at  159  revolutions  per  minute. 
Between  38  and  40  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  used  per  T.H.P.  per 
hour.  Tbis  was  a  large  consumption  for  an  Otto  engine,  though 
at  the  time  the  economy,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  in 
other  motors,  was  striking.  From  this  period  for  the  next  ten  years 
the  consumption  of  gas  gradually  diminished,  as  various  improve- 
ments were  effected  in  the  engines.  The  amount  of  gas  used 
also  varied  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  engine  tested.  In 
an  important  experiment*  by  Dr.  Slaby  in  1881  on  a  4  H.P. 
engine,  making  l57  revolutions  per  minute,  the  gas  consump- 
tion was  28*3  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  An  indicator 
diagram  of  this  trial  is  given  at  Fig.   38.     Another,  carried 
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Fig.  3S.— Otto— Indicator  Dia-  Fig.  39.— Otto -Indicator  Diagram, 

gram.     1881. 

out  in  America  by  Messrs.  Brooks  <fc  Steward,  under  Professor 
Thurston's  direction  (diagram  Fig.  39),  was  on  an  engine 
giving  9-6  I.H.P. ;  the  number  of  revolutions  was  158,  and  the 
gas  consumption  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  24*5  cubic  feet.  The 
greatest  economy  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  an  engine 
tested  by  Garrett,  of  14-26  I.H.P,  consuming  19*4  cubic  feet  of 
Glasgow  gas  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  (diagram  Fig.  40).  An  interesting 
trial  is  on  record,  made  by  Teichmann  <&  Backing  in  1887  on  an 
Otto  engine  of  50'8  B.H.P.,  using  Dowson  gas.  The  consumption 
was  estimated  at  103  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  B.H.P.,  equivalent 
to  one  quarter  that  quantity,  say  25  cubic  feet  of  town  gas  (see 

*Full  details  of  this  experiment  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin's  Paper  on  "Gas  and  Caloric  Engines.*' 
l/)ctiire  delivered  before  the  Institation  of  Civil  Engineers  on  2l8C  Feb.» 
1881 
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Table).  In  1881  a  series  of  trials  were  made  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  Professor  Gryll  Adams,  on  Otto  engines  of  various 
powers. 

In  1888  an  important  set  of  trials  of  motors  for  electric  lighting 
was  made  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  judges  were  Dr.  Hopkinson,  F.R.S.,  Professor  A.  Kennedy, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Beauclerk  Tower,  and  three  gas  engines  were 
entered  for  competition,  an  OttoCrossley,  an  Atkinson,  and  a 
Griffin.  So  careful  and  accurate  a  series  of  experiments  on 
different  gas  engines  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  under 
similar  conditions,  had  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  been  made 
before.  The  Otto  engine  was  of  9  H.P.  nominal,  the  Griffin  of 
8  H.P.  nominal,  and  the  Atkinson  of  6  H.P.  nominal.  For  the 
special  purpose  of  electric  lighting,  the  engines  were  tested 
according  to  efficiency  under  the  following  heads: — Regularity 
of  speed  under  varying  loads ;  power  of  automatically  varying 
the  speed ;  noiselessness ;  cost  of  construction,  of  maintenance, 
«nd  of  fuel.      All   three  engines   worked   satisfactorily.      The 
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Fig.  40. — Otto— Indicator  Dia- 
gram.    18b7. 


Fig.  41.  — Otto — Indicator  Dia- 
gram.    1888.    Hoc,  Arts. 


lowest  consumption  of  gas  was  obtained  with  the  Atkinson 
engine,  although  it  was  the  smallest  in  size.  Comparing?  the  two 
other  motors,  the  judges  gave  the  preference  to  the  Griffin  for 
regularity  of  speed,  and  to  the  Otto  for  economy  of  gas  and  oil. 
The  gas  used  (Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.)  was  carefully  analysed. 
The  quantity  of  jacket  water  per  hour  was  noted,  as  also  its 
temperature  on  entering  and  leaving  the  jacket.  Each  of  the 
engines  was  tested  at  full  power,  at  half  power,  and  running 
empty  without  load.  Indicator  diagrams  were  taken  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  every  five  minutes.  Fig.  41 
gives  a  diagram  of  the  Otto  engine  taken  during  the  trial. 

As  the  engines  were  all  new,  and  entered  for  a  trial  competi- 
tion, they  were,  probably,  more  carefully  made  than  usual.  Hence 
the  i-esults  were  perhaps  rather  better  than  those  obtained  with 
similar  types  of  engine,  under  ordinary  working  conditions.  The 
Otto  engine  used  was  of  the  modern  kind,  with  lift  valves  and 
tube  ignition.     Details  of  ^e  experiments  will  be  found  in  the 
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table,  bnt  for  oomparison  the  chief  results  of  the  three  engines ' 
running  at  full  power  are  given  below. 
The  same  gas  was  used  in  all  the  trials.  1 


Trials  of  Gas  Motors,  Society  or  Arts,  Lokdon,  Seftembicr,  1888. 


Nune  of  ED^ne. 

Atkinson. 

Otto-Crofi8l(>7. 

Grlffia. 

Diametei  of  cylinder, 

9*5  inches 

9 '5  inches 

9 '02  inches 

Length  of  stroke,    . 

12-43  inches 

18  inches 

140      „ 

Indicated  hone-power,    . 

1115 

1712 

15*47 

Brake  horse-power, . 

9-48 

14-74 

12  ol 

Revolutions  per  minute, . 

131  1 

1601 

1981 

Mean    effective    pressure  \ 
(from  the  diagrams),    .  / 

46*07  lbs. 

67*9  lbs. 

54-15  lbs. 

Quantity  of  gas  per  I.H.P.  i 

per  hour  (exclusive  of  > 

18*82  cub.  ft 

20*55  cub.  ft 

22*64  cub.  ft 

Ignition  flame),     .        .  ) 

Quantity  of  gas  per  B.H.P.  j 

per  hour  (exclusive  of  > 

2214      „ 

23-87      „ 

28       „ 

ignition  flame),     .         .  ] 

Explosions  per  minute,    . 
Indicated  horse-power  for  \ 
driving  engine  alone,   .  j 

121*6 

78-4 

129 

1*67 

2*38 

2  96 

Mechanicad  efficiency, 

857o 

867o 

«"•/, 

To  work  engine  alone,     . 

157. 

H7c 

20*/o 

Percentage  of  total  heat] 
of   combustion   turned  ( 
into    work,    or    actual  ( 
heat  cfliciency,     .         .  ) 

22-8 

21*2 

211 

Caloritic  value  of  1  cub.  i 
ft  of  gas,  TU.  (from} 

633 

626 

624 

chemical  analy&is),       .  ) 

• 

Details  of  other  and  more  modern  trials  will  also  be  found  in ' 
the  table. 

The  Iianohester  Patent  Self-Starter  is  a  simple  but 
ingf^nious  device  for  starting  gas  engines  of  any  size.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  tube  through  which  gas  is  forced  into  the 
cylinder,  displacing  part  of  the  air  and  mingling  with  the  rest  to 
form  an  explosive  charge;  a  cock  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  and 
a  second  cam  on  the  auxiliary  shaft,  to  open  the  exhaust  valve 
during  the  compression,  as  well  as  the  exhaust  strok&  The 
latter  now  forms  a  part  of  most  gas  engines.  The  method 
of  starting  is  as  follows : — The  piston  being  previously  placed 
in  position  slightly  over  the  incentre  of  the  working  stroke, 
gas  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  through  a  special  nozzle^ 
and  also  admitted  through  another  pipe  with  two  branches. 
One  terminates  in  an  external  flame,  the  other  communicates 
freely  with  the  cylinder  through  the  cock  mentioned  above,  in 
which  is  an  automatic  valve,  usually  held  down  by  its  own 
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▼eight  or  by  a  spring,  and  leaving  the  passage  free.  When  tlie 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  exceeds  that  in  the  passage,  the  valve  is 
driven  up,  and  shuts  off  communication.  The  gas  entering  by 
the  nozzle  displaces  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  and  forces  it  out 
through  the  passage  until,  the  air  being  gradually  expelled,  gas 
follows  and  ignites  at  the  external  flame.  The  supply  of  gas 
being  cut  off,  the  velocity  of  the  flame  propagation  exceeds  that 
of  the  mixture  issuing  irom  the  nozzle,  the  flame  strikes  bacb 
into  the  cylinder,  an  explosion  is  produced,  and  the  piston 
driven  out.  The  force  of  the  explosion  closes  the  automatic 
valve.  With  small  engines  this  is  sufficient  to  stai*t,  but  in 
larger  motors  the  second  cam  actuating  the  exhaust  is  brought 
into  play.  This  apparatus  is  used  to  start  the  Forward,  Bisschop, 
And  other  engines. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 
THE    ATKINSON    ENGINE. 

CONTRNTS.  —  Principle  of  Increased  Expansion  —  DifferpntiAl  Engine  — 
**  Cycle  "  Engine— Link  and  Toggle  Motion— Trials.     1 884-1890. 

Tns  ingenious  mechanism  of  the  Otto  engine  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  to  realise  the  cycle 
of  Beau  de  Bochas,  made  it  long  auii  deservedly  popular.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  gas  ensfine  had  at  last  been  produced,  working 
with  the  requisite  steadiness  and  economy.  But,  as  time  passed, 
the  question  arose  whether  a  still  lower  |i;as  consumption  and 
better  design  were  not  possible.  Experiments  had  proved  that 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  heat  given  to  the  best  Otto  engine  was 
utilised  as  power.  Defective  expansion  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  loss  of  heat,  and  how  to  remedy  it  is  the  problem 
still  occupying  the  minds  of  engineers.  To  increase  the  length 
of  the  piston-stroke  enlarges  the  cylinder  volume,  and  admits 
more  of  the  charge,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  greater  scope  for 
the  expansion  of  the  gases.  It  is  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of 
admission  to  the  total  volume,  or  number  of  expansions,  which 
may  be  altered,  and  the  piston  made  to  travel  through  a  shorter 
distance  when  admitting  and  compressing,  than  when  expanding 
the  charge.  The  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  original  and  ingenious.  Practically,  the  question  is 
treated  from  a  new  point  of  view,  though  the  method  had  been, 
fore-shadowed  in  several  directions  by  earlier  inventors, — Seraine, 
Sturgeon,  and  Martini — but  none  of  them  had  been  able  to  realise 
4i  working  success.  The  numerous  experiments  made  on  the 
Atkinson  engine  prove  that  it  is  also  very  economical,  works 
well,  and  requires  lictle  attention. 

Prinoiple  of  Atkinson  Engine. —  Mr.  Atkinson  has  intro- 
duced two  engines,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  the  same, 
although  carried  out  in  diff'erent  ways.  The  whole  cycle  is  per- 
formed in  one  cylinder ;  there  is  one  motor-stroke  in  four,  and 
this  stroke  corresponds  to  one  revolution  of  the  crank  only.  The 
four  operations  of  the  Beau  de  Kochas  cycle — admission,  com- 
pression, explosion  plus  expansion,  and  exhaust,  are  effected  in 
four  separate  strokes  of  different  lengths,  and  hence  the  ratio  of 
expansion  is  independent  of  the  ratio  of  compression.  A  special 
feature  of  both  engines  is  that  the  compression  or  clearance 
space  varies  according  to  the  operations  taking  place  in  the 
cylinder,  whether  the  piston  be  admitting,  compressing,  or  ex- 
panding the  charge.     Like  others  who  have  studied  the  subject^ 
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Mr.  Atkinson  considered  that  the  two  main  sources  of  waste  of 
heat  were  the  exhaust  and  the  water  jacket,  and  he  has  attempted 
to  reduce  these  losses  hy  arranging  the  connection  between  the 
piston  and  the  crank,  so  as  to  give  different  lengths  of  stroke, 
if  the  piston  travels  more  quickly,  there  is  less  time  for  the  heat 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  jacket ;  if  a  longer  expansion  stroke  is 
obtained,  the  heat  and  pressure  of  the  gases  have  more  time  to 
act  in  doing  useful  work  on  the  piston,  before  the  exhaust  opens. 
The  more  rapid  and  longer  expansion  obtained  by  Atkinson, 
after  many  trials,  forms  the  chief  novelty  in  his  engines.  He 
claims  to  expand  the  charge  to  the  original  volume  during  one- 
eighth  of  a  revolution,  as  compared  with  half  a  revolution  during 
which  it  is  expanded  in  the  Otto.  In  the  latter  engine  the 
charge  is  drawn  in  during  one  out  stroke  of  the  piston,  or  half 
a  revolution,  and  expanded  during  the  next,  while  the  crank 
makes  another  half  revolution,  to  the  original  volume, — namely 
the  total  volume  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  Atkinson  engine,  the 
stroke  expanding  the  charge  is  nearly  double  as  long  as  that 
admitting  it,  and  hence  the  charge  expands  to  almost  twice  its 
original  volume.  In  a  6  H.F.  motor  the  suction  or  admission 
stroke  is  about  6^  inches,  the  expansion  stroke  is  about  11^ 
inches.  As  the  whole  cycle  is  effected  dunng  one  revolution  of 
the  crank,  this  increased  expansion  is  obtained  in  one-quarter 
revolution,  and  expansion  to  the  original  volume  in  one-eighth 
revolution,  or  one-quarter  the  time  occupied  in  the  Otto  engine. 
The  heat  transmitted  through  the  walls  to  the  jacket  should  be  in 
proportion — first,  to  the  time  the  wall  surfaces  are  exposed,  and 
secondly,  to  the  differences  of  temperature  between  them  and 
the  gases  they  enclose.  Rapid  and  prolonged  expansion  ought, 
therefore,  to  check  the  waste  in  both  directions.  The  quick 
moving  out  of  the  piston  brings  the  ignited  charge  in  contact 
with  the  walls  for  a  much  shorter  time,  and  the  heat  being 
absorbed  in  expansion,  by  the  time  the  exhaust  opens  the 
gases  are  comparatively  cool.  Mr.  Atkinson  maintained  that 
he  utilised  three  times  as  much  heat  as  Otto  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  certain  that,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
lengths  of  the  piston  strokes  are  proportioned,  more  com- 
plete expansion  is  obtained,  but  whether  more  heat  is 
really  utilised  than  in  other  motors  .  trials  alone  must 
decide.  ' 

There  is  no  slide  valve  in  either  of  the  Atkinson  engines.  The 
mechanism  for  admitting  and  firing  the  charge  is  simple,  but 
the  link  and  lever  arrangements  for  connecting  the  piston  and 
crank  are  a  little  complicated.  On  the  whole,  both  his  engines 
work  econoniictally,  and  the  consumption  of  gas  in  the  later 
"  Cycle  "  engine,  as  shown  by  the  Society  of  Arts'  trials,  is  very 
low.  The  modifications  introduced  are — I.  Initial  compression 
into  a  much  smaller  space  than  the  original  volume.    II.  Smaller 
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-wall  Hor^oe  ezpoaed  in  ft  given  time.     HI.  Kapid  and  oontiniied 
expansion. 

jjifibrantial  Hnglne,— As  early  as  1879  Mr.  Atkinson  took 
(rat  a  patent,  No.  3213,  for  a  compreasion  engine  of  the  Otto 
type,  in  whioh  ignition  was  obtained  by  a  red-hot  tube.  Xhie 
■waa  one  of  the  iirst  inatances  ot  a  working  engine  firing  the  gas 
in  this  way  ;  the  same  method  was  employed  in  the  same  year 


Fig.  42. — Attiuon'i  Di&srential  Engine. 


by  Xieo  Funck.  Atkinson  soon  abandoned  this  type  of  con- 
struction, and  began  to  work  on  new  lines.  Fig.  42  gives  a 
sectional  elevation  of  his  first  or  Difierential  engine,  exhibited 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  1885,  The  horizontal  motor 
cylinder  A  contains  two  pistons,  both  working  outwards,  and 
joined  by  their  connecting-rods,  C,  and  G^,  to  the  bent  levers, 
Fj  and  F„  which  act  through  H^  H^  upon  the  crank  shaft 
"K.    Of  these  two  pistouE  the  left-hand  one,  Fj,  may  be  called 
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the  pump  piflton,  and  chiefly  compresses  the  charge ;  the  right- 
hand,  Pg,  is  the  working  piston,  and  effects  the  greater  part  of 
the  working  stroke,  but  both  pistons  co-operate  in  utilising  the 
explosive  force  of  the  gases.  There  is  only  one  cylinder,  open 
at  both  ends ;  daring  the  compression  of  the  charge  the  pistons 
hold  the  exhaust  port  and  the  ignition  tube  closed. 

The  method  of  admission,  ignition,  discharge,  and  regulation 
of  the  speed  is  simple.  Air  is  admitted  through  an  automatic 
lift  valve,  gas  through  a  valve  opened  by  a  rod  from  an  eccentric 
on  the  main  shaft.  The  rod  terminates  in  a  knife-edge  acting 
on  the  lever  of  the  gas  valve,  and  if  the  speed  be  too  great  the 
governor,  which  is  driven  by  a  pulley  from  the  crank  shaft,  shifts 
the  valve-rod  out  of  position,  and  no  gas  is  admitted.  Ignition 
is  by  a  tube  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  aR  external  Bunsen  burner. 
It  has  no  valve,  but  opens  directly  to  the  cylinder  through  a 
small  aperture.  The  exhaust,  uncovered  by  piston  Pg  in  its 
out  stroke,  is  closed  by  an  automatic  valve,  and  opened  by  the 
action  of  the  piston.  The  admission  and  distributing  valves  are 
in  front,  the  exhaust  is  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  which  has 
a  water  jacket  at  the  top  only,  as  seen  in  the  drawing. 

The  method  by  which  the  two  pistons  act  upon  the  crank  is 
given  in  the  four  positions  at  Fig.  43,  showing  the  links,  the 
levers,  and  the  movement  of  the  connecting-rods,  p^  and  P2  are, 
as  before,  the  pump  and  working  pistons,  and  h  the  ignition  tube. 
In  the  first  position,  a,  the  two  pistons  are  shown  close  together, 
and  both  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  products  of  combustion 
have  been  completely  expelled,  and  the  clearance  space  between 
the  pistons  is  reduced  to  its  smallest  limits.  The  energy  of 
motion  in  the  flywheel  now  lifts  the  crank,  the  pump  piston  p^ 
moves  rapidly  to  the  left,  the  other  piston  following  it  slowly, 
the  automatic  admission  valves  are  uncovered  at  B,  and  the 
charge  (position  b)  enters  between  the  two  pistons,  through  the 
openings  left  in  the  black  lines  in  the  drawing  of  the  outline 
of  the  cylinder.  In  position  c  the  admission  valves  are  closed, 
the  working  piston  has  followed  the  pump  piston  rapidly  to  the 
further  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  charge  is  shut  into  the 
diminished  volume  between  them,  leaving  a  relatively  small 
sur&ce  of  cylinder  wall  by  which  the  heat  can  escape.  A  slight 
further  movement  of  the  pump  piston  uncovers  the  ignition  tube, 
the  compressed  gases  enter,  the  charge  is  fired,  and  the  working 
piston  moves  rapidly  out  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  cylinder, 
uncovering  the  exhaust  valve.  The  pump  piston  follows  moro 
filowly,  driving  out  the  products  of  combustion  (position  d). 

In  Fig.  43  the  variable  clearance  space  is  shown,  and  the 
action  of  the  pistons  upon  the  ignition  and  exhaust  valves.  The 
clearance  volume  is  in  fact  formed  by  the  movement  of  the 
pistons,  and  communicates  at  a  given  moment  with  the  exhaust 
or  with  the  ignition,  causing  the  charge  to  be  fired  or  expelled. 
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The  pistons  themselves  act  as 
slide  valves.  Between  them  the 
functioDS  of  admission,  compres- 
sion, expansion,  and  exhaust  are 
performed  in  four  strokes  of  un- 
equal lengths.  The  actual  clear- 
ance space,  into  which  neither 
piston  enters,  is  about  1  inch  in 
a  2  H.P.  engine.  The  distances 
between  the  pistons  during  the 
different  operations  are  as  fol- 
lows: — Admission  3*4  inches 
(position  6),  Fig.  43 ;  Compres- 
sion 1*7  inch  (position  c) ;  ex- 
plosion and  expansion  7 '6  inches 
(position  d) ;  exhaust  1  inch 
(position  a).  The  proportion  of 
the  two  strokes,  or  the  ratio  of 
admission  and  compression  to 
expansion  and  exhaust,  is  as 
2-58  to  4-44. 

In  theory  the  action  of  the 
Differential  engine  appears  to 
realise  almost  complete  expan- 
sion, but  the  practical  results 
obtained  were  not  uniformly 
satisfactory.  Professor  Schott- 
ler  found  that  the  consumption 
when  running  empty  was  very 
high,  and  the  mechanism  of 
transmission  was  also  defective. 
The  levers,  links,  and  connect- 
ing-rods were  rather  unwieldy, 
and  after  a  few  years'  trial  of 
the  engine,  Atkinson  improved 
upon  it  by  the  production  of 
the  "  Cvcle,"  in  which  the  same 
principle  w^  retained,  embodied 
in  a  much  simpler  form. 

"Cycle"  Engine. — In  out- 
ward appearance  the  "Cycle" 
engine,  patent  No.  3522,  March 
12,  1886,  seems  to  differ  little 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  a 
compression  gas  engine.  The 
axis  of  the  horizontal  cylinder 
is  placed,  according  to  the 
usual    arrangement,    at    right 
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angles  to  the  crank  shaft,  the  Bide  next  the  crank  being  open, 
and  it  contains  only  one  piston.     Nerertbeless,  in  thia,  as  in 
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the  Differential  engine,  the  expansion  and  exhaust  strokes  are 
longer  than  the  admission  and  compression  strokes,  and  the 
whole  cycle  of  operations  is  completed  during  one  revolution 
of  the  crank,  with  one  piston  and  cylinder,  without  the  aid  of  a 
pump.  This  constitutes  the  novelty  of  the  "Cycle"  engine. 
Instead  of  using  two  pistons,  the  four  unequal  strokes  are  all 
obtained  with  one  piston,  working  upon  the  motor  crank  through 
a  aeries  of  rods,  links,  and  levers,  instead  of  acting  through  the 
usual  connecting-rod.  The  admission  and  exhaust  are  operated 
with  valves  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is  no  valve  to  the 
ignition  tube,  but  the  charge  is  ignited  automatically  during  the 
compression  stroke. 

Fig.  44  gives  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  2  H.P.  "  Cycle  **  engine. 
A  is  the  cylinder,  P  the  piston,  at  W  the  water  enters  the  jacket 
The  cylinder  is  placed  upon  a  strong  base-plate,  B,  in  the  intibrior 
of  which  is  the  mechanism  for  transmitting  power  to  the  crank. 
The  engine  is  provided  with  two  flywheels.  E  is  the  lever, 
H  the  small  crank  or  vibrating  link,  the  end  of  which  only  is 
seen,  C  is  the  connecting-rod,  M  the  lever  joining  H  to  the  crank 
ahaft  K,  and  L  the  fixed  point  in  the  base,  about  which  the 
lever  E  and  small  crank  H  oscillate.  The  ball  governor,  not 
ahown,  acts  upon  the  gas  admission  valve  by  a  lever  and 
valve  rod.  As  long  as  the  speed  is  regular,  the  valve  opens 
to  admit'  the  gas.  The  valve  rod  v  rests  against  it,  but 
is  not  solidly  connected,  and  if  the  speed  be  increased 
it  is  drawn  back,  the  valve  remains  closed,  and  no  gas  i& 
admitted. 

The  valves  for  admitting  and  discharging  the  gases  are  worked 
by  two  rods,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  m,  and  opened  by  two 
cams  on  either  side  of  the  crank  shaft.  Except  when  acted 
;apon  by  the  cams,  they  are  held  against  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
by  a  spring  and  connecting  stirrup.  The  ignition  tube  t,  kept 
at  a  red  heat  by  a  Bunsen  burner,  is  permanently  open  to  the 
cylinder  through  a  very  small  passage,  and  has  no  timing  valve 
to  uncover  it  at  a  given  moment,  and  ignite  the  gases.  The 
ignition  of  the  charge  in  this  engine  is  based  upon  the  theory, 
that  a  small  quantity  of  the  gases  of  combustion  always  remains 
in  this  narrow  passaga  The  pressure  of  the  return  stroke  drives 
these  gases  and  a  portion  of  the  fresh  compressed  mixture  up  the 
red-hot  part  of  the  tube,  where  they  ignite,  and  spreading  back 
into  the  cylinder  fire  the  remainder.  The  method  works  well, 
owing  probably  to  the  purity  of  the  charge  obtained  by  the  long 
exhaust  stroke,  and  ignition  is  perfectly  regular.  The  exact 
moment  of  firing  is  determined  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
chimney,  and  altering  the  position  of  the  tube,  but  the  time  of 
ignition  is  not  so  precisely  fixed  in  this  as  in  most  engines. 
Prematore  explosion  during  the  exhaust  stroke  is  prevented  by 
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the  low  presaure  of  the  gases  of  coinbttstion.  But  wbethieF 
ignition  occurs  at  the  inner  dead  pointy  or  when  the  piston  ha» 
moved  out  a  little  way,  does  not  greatly  affect  the  action  of  the 
engine.     In  the  one  case  the  expansion  stroke  is  longer,  in  the 

other  the  pressure  ia 
higher. 

In  these  details  the 
Atkinson  engine  differa 
little  from  others.  Ita 
distinguishing  feature^ 
by  which  practically . 
complete  expfuision  is 
said  to  be  obtained,  is 
the  link  and  toggle 
motion  shown  in  four 
])ositions  at  Fig.  45. 
A  is  the  cylinder  and 
P  the  jiiston  as  before. 
e  is  the  connecting-rod 
to  the  small  vibrating 
link  H,  which,  through 
E,  is  joined  to  the  fixed 
point  L.  M  is  the  lever 
connecting  through  the 
crank  M^  to  the  crank 
shaft  K.  Position  (a) 
shows  the  end  of  the 
exhaust  stroke,  when 
the  piston  is  at  tha 
inner  dead  point.  The 
piston  moves  out, 
drawing  in  the  charge,) 
and  the  lever  M  rises, 
carrying  the  link  H 
with  it  At  (b)  the 
crank  has  performed 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
revolution,  and  H  and 
M  are  in  their  highest 
positions.  The  energy 
of  motion  carries  M 
and  M^round,  forcing 
down   M   (position  e) 

Fig.  45.~AtkiMon  ^cle  Engine— Ibur  posi-  *^d  the  piston  moves 
tions  of  Link  and  Toggle  Motion.    1886L       in,     compressing     the 

charge,  but  not  to  the 
point  from  whence  it  started.  The  clearance  space  left  at  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  slightly  larger  than  before,  and  the  charge 
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is  diiTon  into  it,  tA  a  pressure  of  about  45  lbs.  The  proportion 
of  compreBsion  to  ftdmisaion  is  as  4  to  6.  At  the  end  of  thia 
stroke,  Then  the  crank  has  performed  another  quarter  revo- 
lution, the  pressure  forces  the  gases  up  the  red-hot  tube,  and 
ignition  follows.  The  piston  is  driven  out  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  cjlinder,  M  and  H  are  both  in  their  lowest  positions  (d), 
and  the  crank  has  completed  three-quarters  of  a  revolution.  The 
exhaust  stroke  following  is  longer  than  the  expansion,  since  the 
piston  moves  in  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  clearance  space.  M 
and  H  are  raised,  the  crank  completes  its  revolution,  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  thoroughly  discharged,  and  the  cylinder 
cleared  for  the  next  admission  stroke.    Fig.  46  shows  the  same 


Fig,  46.— AtkinsoD  Cycle  Eagine— 10  Poutiona  of  Crank,  to.     ISSO. 

arrangement  for  ten  positions  of  the  piston,  connecting'rod,  lever, 
and  crank  during  one  stroke.  In  the  "  Cycle  "  engine  the  ratio 
of  the  cylinder  volume  utilised  for  compression  is  2-5,  and  for 
expansion,  4*3.  The  lengths  of  the  four  unequal  piston  strokes 
are: — First  forward  stroke  (admission),  6-3  inches;  first  return 
atroke  (compression),  5-03  inches ;  second  forward  stroke  (expan- 
sion), 11*13  inches;  second  retnrn  stroke  (exhaust),  12 '43  inches. 
These  dimensions  are  for  an  engine  of  2  H.P.  nominal. 

The  proportion  of  expansion  to  admission  and  compression 
oan  be  varied  to  suit  any  quality  of  gaa.  By  adjusting  the 
centre  L  and  link  H,  the  engine  is  easily  adapted  for  Dowsod 
gas.      The  prolonged  exhaust  stroke   is  a  source  of  economy. 
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The  gases  are  discharged  at  a  pressure  of  only  10  lbs.,  and  the 
cylinder  being  thoroughly  cleansed  after  each  explosion,  ignition 
is  said  to  be  more  certain.  The  usual  strength  of  the  charge  is 
8  parts  of  air  to  1  of  town  gas.  Sometimes  the  dilution  is  6  to  1, 
but  the  mixture  is  richer  than  in  the  Otto  engine,  as  the  charge 
is  free  from  the  products  of  former  combustion.  Experiments 
lately  made  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  determine  the  effect  on  the 
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Fig.  47. — Atkinson  Cycle  Engine — Indicator  Diagram. 
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Fig.  48.— Atkinson  Differential  Engine —Indicator  Diagram* 


Fig.  49. — Atkinson  Cycle  Engine 
— Indicator  Diagram.  Society 
ArU.     1888. 
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Fig.   50.— Atkinson  Cycle  Engine 
— Indicator  Diagram.     1886. 


consumption  of  gas  of  wholly  driving  out,  or  retaining  in  the 
cylinder  a  portion  of  the  burnt  products,  gave  an  economy  of 
3  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  B.H.P.  per  hour  when  the  cylinder  waa 
thoroughly  cleansed,  equal  to  11*7  per  cent  of  the  total  oon« 
sumption  of  gas. 
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Trials.— The  trials  made  on  the  Atkinson  engine  are  given  in 
the  table  at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  has  been  often  tested,  specially 
by  Professors  Unwin,  Schottler,  and  Thurston.  In  an  important 
experiment  made  by  Professor  Unwin  in  1887,  the  diagram  of 
which  is  given  at  Fig.  47,  the  consumption  of  London  gas  in  the 
Atkinson  engine  was  2 2 '5  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  per  hour,  and 
the  ratio  of  expansion  3f,  as  compared  with  2^  in  the  Otto. 
Professor  Schottler  did  not  obtain  such  favourable  results,  but 
his  engine  was  of  the  Differential  type.  Fig.  48  shows  a 
diagram  taken  during  the  trial.  The  Society  of  Arts'  experi- 
ments have  been  already  quoted.  In  these  the  consumption  of 
gas  for  the  Atkinson  engine  was  19 '22  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P. 
per  hour,  the  lowest  figure  recorded  for  any  of  the  competing 
engines.  A  diagram  of  this  trial  is  given  at  Fig.  49.  One 
of  the  most  complete  tests  on  the  Atkinson  engine  was  made 
in  October,  1891,  at  the  Uxbridge  Water  Works  by  Mr. 
Tomlinson.  In  this  experiment,  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine,  but  the  value  of  the  Dowson  gas  used  to  drive  it,  was 
determined.  The  engine  indicated  21*95  H.P.,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  anthracite  was  1  -06  lb.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  Fig.  50 
shows  a  diagram  taken  at  this  trial.  The  best  steam  engines 
require  about  2  lbs.  of  good  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 

This  ingenious  engine  is  now  no  longer  made,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  recently  joined  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Orossley  Bros., 
of  Manchester. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
THE  GRIFFIN,  BISSCHOP,  AND  STOCKPORT  ENGINES. 

Contents. — Griffin  Gas  Engine — Varieties — ^Trials — Bisschop — 
Method  of  Working — Stockport— Latest  Type. 

The  Griffin  Gas  Engine. — This  horizontal  engine,  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr  <k  Co.,  has  had  considerable  success  in 
England,  especially  where  great  steadiness  and  regularity  of 
speed  are  required  for  electric  lighting.  As  formerly  made,  it 
belonged  to  the  six-cycle  type,  was  in  a  certain  sense  double 
acting,  and  both  sides  of  the  piston  were  used  for  expansion  of 
the  charge. 

At  page  62  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  method  of 
operations  in  a  six-cycle  engine.  There  are  six  strokes,  com- 
prising— 1,  Admission  of  charge  ;  2,  compression  ;  3,  explosion 
and  expansion ;  4,  expelling  products  of  combustion ;  5,  drawing 
in  air  or  scavenger  charge  ;  6,  expulsion  of  charge  of  air.  The 
defects  of  this  cycle  are — the  want  of  regularity  in  the  speedy 
and  the  loss  of  power  due  to  the  small  number  of  ignitions^ 
there  being  only  one  motor  stroke  in  six.     These  disadvantages 
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"were  to  a  certain  extent  avoided  in  the  Griffin,  by  making  it 
double  acting.  Instead  of  one  ignition  and  one  working  impulse 
every  three  revolutions,  a  charge  of  pure  air  was  admitted  and 
an  ignition  obtained,  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  piston,  at 
every  one  and  a  half  revolution  of  the  crank,  and  for  every 
three  strokes.  Thus  the  action  was  much  more  regular,  but  the 
heat  generated  by  the  explosions  taking  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  piston  was  almost  as  great  as  in  the  Lenoir  engine.  This 
was  partly  counteracted  by  the  scavenger  charge  of  air  which, 
by  cooling  the  cylinder,  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  walls.  To  diminish  further  the  heat  of  the  explosion, 
there  was  not  only  a  water  jacket  to  the  cylinder  barrel,  but  to ' 
the  cylinder  cover  next  the  crank,  through  which  the  piston-rod 
worked.  This  had  a  cooling  effect  on  the  rod,  and  the  indicator 
diagrams,  taken  during  the  trials  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  showed 
that  the  mean  pressure  in  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder  was  from 
6  to  14  lbs.  lower  than  at  the  back,  where  there  was  no  cover 
jacket. 

Some  of  the  power  generated  was,  of  course,  expended  in  doing 
negative  work,  or  work  done  on  the  gas  by  the  momentum  of 
the  flywheel,  &c.,  instead  of  positive  work  of  the  gas  on  the 
engine.  Although  a  six-cycle,  by  making  it  double  acting,  the 
Griffin  became  virtually  what  may  be  called  a  three-cycle  engine. 
There  were  two  small  slide-valves  driven  by  the  counter  shaft, 
working  the  admission  on  each  side  of  the  piston.  Through 
them  the  charge  of  pure  air  was  also  admitted  and  expelled. 

Fig.  51  gives  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  52  a  plan  of  the  engine. 
Power  is  transmitted  by  the  connecting-rod  to  the  crank  shafb 
X.  The  counter  shaft  R  is  driven  from  the  crank  shaft  by  worm 
gearing  D,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1.  It  revolves,  therefore, 
once  for  every  three  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft.  The  cylinder 
it^lf,  closed  at  both  ends,  stands  on  a  base  or  foot  £,  through 
which  the  air  is  drawn  for  the  motor  and  scavenger  charges. 
The  slide  valves  S  Sj,  driven  by  eccentrics  from  the  counter 
ahafb,  contain  the  distributing  and  ignition  ports;  the  two 
«zhaust  valves  E  E^^  worked  by  cams  c  c^,  and  levers,  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  to  the  slide  valves.  In  Fig.  52  the 
gas  is  admitted  through  two  valves,  d  and  cf^,  controlled  by  the 
graduated  cock  n.  The  air  enters  at  aa^^  Fig.  51,  from  the  base 
B,  and  the  two  mingle  at  the  admission  valves  mroy  These 
valves  are  opened  by  cams  on  the  counter  shaft  twice  in  one 
revolution,  or  every  one  and  a  half  revolution  of  the  crank  shaft ; 
the  gas  valves  d  d^  open  only  once  every  revolution,  or  once  for 
every  three  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft.  Consequently  every 
other  time  the  valves  m  m^  open,  they  admit  only  pure  air  to 
form  the  scavenger  charge,  and  every  other  time  they  admit  air 
mixed  with  gas  from  the  valves  dd^,  to  form  the  explosive 
charge.     The  gas  admission  valves  are  controlled  by  the  governor 
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G,  by  means  of  a  cam  with  steps  of  yaryiog  width  ;  the  quantity 
of  gas  admitted  is  first  diminished,  then  totally  cut  off,  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  piston,  according  to  the  excess  of  speed. 

The  charge  of  gas  and  air  being  thus  admitted  at  either  end 
of  the  cylinder,  the  slide  valves  S  S^  worked  by  the  eccentrics 
r  r^  are  alternately  raised  once  in  every  revolution  of  the  counter 
eha^  and  the  fresh  mixture  is  made  to  communicate  through 
the  passages  shown  in  Fig.  51  with  the  permanent  burners  b  b^. 
The  charge  is  thus  fired,  and  the  mixture  explodes,  driving  the 
piston  forward.  The  exhaust  valves  at  E  E^,  Fig.  52,  are  worked 
as  in  the  Otto,  by  cams  ccy^  and  levers  passing  beneath  the 
cylinder.  These  cams  on  the  counter  shaft  R  open  the  exhaust 
first  at  one  end,  then  at  the  other  of  the  cylinder,  every  half 
revolution  of  the  counter  shaft.  T  T^  are  the  oil  cups  lubricating 
the  cylinder. 

Varieties. — Three  types  of  the  Griffin  were  made,  all  six-cycle 
engines,  but  the  horizontal  motor  here  described  was  the  only 
one  which  was  double  acting,  with  one  cylinder.     Where  it  is 
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Fig.  63. — Griffin  Engine — Indicator  Diagram. 

possible  thus  to  utilise  both  sides  of  the  piston,  an  engine  may 
be  constructed  of  half  the  area  of  cylinder,  and  giving  the  same 
power,  at  the  same  piston  speed,  as  a  single  acting  motor. 
Professor  Kennedy  found,  when  experimentins:  on  a  Griffin 
6-cycle  engine,  that  during  a  continuous  run  of  six  hours  the 
parts  were  not  unduly  heated.  In  the  twin-cylinder  engine 
used  for  electric  lighting,  where  great  regularity  in  working  is 
required,  there  were  two  horizontal  cylinders  side  by  side,  each 
single  acting,  and  having  one  motor  stroke  in  six.  In  the  one 
cylinder  the  cycle  was  three  strokes  in  advance  of  the  other. 
The  forward  motor  stroke  of  one  piston  corresponded  with  tha 
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expulsion  of  the  scavenger  charge  of  air  in  the  other,  and  admis^ 
sion  in  one  cylinder  with  exhaust  in  the  other.  The  third  type, 
for  small  powers,  was  made  vertical,  single  acting,  in  sizes  up  to 
6  H.P.  nominal,  with  one  explosion  and  one  motor  stroke  for 
every  three  revolutions  of  the  crank,  or  one  working  stroke  in 
six. 

Three  important  trials  were  made  upon  the  engine,  the  first 
by  Professor  Jamieson,  the  second  by  Professor  Kennedy,  both 
at  Kilmarnock,  the  third  at  the  Society  of  Arts'  trial  competi- 
tions in  1888.  In  Professor  Kennedy's  trial  an  engine  was 
tested  of  14'94:  B.H.P.,  with  23  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed  per 
B.H.P.  hour.  The  indicator  diagram  of  this  trial  is  shown  at 
Fig.  53.     At  the  trials  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (diagram,  Fig.  54)^ 

the  engine  indicated  15 '47  H.P., 
and  the  consumption  of  gas  was 
23  cubic  feet  per  LH.P.  and  28 
cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  hour.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the 
heating  value  of  London,  as 
compared  with  Scotch  gas,  is 
much  lower.  The  Engine  was 
specially  commended  for  steadi- 
ness and  regularity  in  working. 
All  the  above  types  have  now 
been  superseded,  and  the  Griffin 
engines  as  at  present  made 
work  with  the  Otto  cycle,  the 
scavenger  charge  of  air  being  omitted.  For  all  powers  above 
12  H.P.  they  are  constructed  double  acting,  with  explosion  of 
the  charge  and  motor  stroke  on  each  side  of  the  piston.  The 
following  table  shows  the  working  method  : — 
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Fig.  54.— Griffin  Engine — Indicator 
Diagram.    Society  Aria,    1888, 


Front  of  Piston  (Crank  end). 

1.  Forward    stroke — Admission 

of  charge.  f    1 

2.  Back  stroke — Compression  of  i  rev. 

charge. 

3.  Forward    fAxoke—BxploaUm 

and  expansion.  f    1 

'  4.  Back  stroke^— Exfaanst.  i  rev. 


Back  of  Piston. 

1.  Bock  stroke— Exhaust. 

2.  Forward   stroke— AdmiBsion 

of  charge. 

3.  Back  stroke — Compression  of 

charge. 

4.  Forward    stroke — Explosion 

and  expansion. 


Lift  valves  are  used,  worked  from  the  valve  shaft,  and  per- 
ferming  a  double  set  of  functions  at  either  end  of  the  closed 
cylinder.  The  engines  approxunate  to  the  steam  engine  type^ 
having  piston-rods  and  crossheads,  the  latter  resting  on  guides. 
Motors  intended  to  drive  dynamos  are  fitted  with  an  especially 
sensitive  governor  worked  by  bevel  wheels  from  the  valve  shaft, 
whidi  acts  by  controlling,  but  not  cutting  off  the  supply  of  gas^ 
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ittttil  the  load  is  reduced  to  one-third.  The  former  arrangement 
of  a  cam  with  steps  has  been  discarded  in  some  of  the  larger 
sizes,  but  is  retained  in  the  smaller.  In  the  double- acting 
engines  the  governor  usually  cuts  out  the  ignitions  on  one  side 
of  the  piston,  while  the  cycle  is  carried  out  as  before  on  the 
other.  In  the  latest  type  of  two-cylinder  engines  there  is  an 
explosion  and  a  motor  impulse  at  each  stroke,  the  charge  being 
ignited  and  expanded  in  each  cylinder  alternately  at  either  en^ 
while  it  is  admitted,  compressed,  and  discharged  in  the  other. 
The  following  diagram  explains  the  working  action  of  the  Grif&n, 
as  compared  with  the  Otto  engine : — 

Wnf^nfis*f[>^  M   ^tto  —  1    explosion  —  2    revs.  —  one 

^       ■  I  oin^l  cylinder,  Bingle-acting,  open  end. 

(b)  Griffin  —  1  explosion  —  1  rev.  —  one 
cylinder,  double  -  acting,  closed 
ends. 

(c)  Otto — 1  explosion — 1  rev. — two  cylin- 
ders, single-acting,  open  ends. 

(d)  Griffin — 2  explosions — 1  rev. — two 
cylinders,  double  -  acting,  closed 
ends. 

Fig.  55. — Diagram  of  Single-  and  Double-Cylinder  Explosion  Engines. 

^ote.— Dark  mark  represents  explosion,  1  circle  1  rev.,  2  circles  2  revs. 
All  with  four-cycle — 1  stroke  taking  in  charge,  1  stroke  compressing^ 
1  stroke  exploding,  and  1  stroke  exhausting. 

For  large  powers,  the  Griffin  engines  are  usually  driven  with 
Dowson  or  other  generator  gas,  and  an  ingenious  method  of 
starting  has  been  introduced.  A  large  tandem  engine  now 
driving  a  mill  at  Lancaster  was  started  with  ease  in  a  few 
minutes  by  turning  the  steam  from  the  boiler  of  the  generator 
into  one  cylinder,  while  the  other  was  supplied  with  gas  in  the 
usual  way.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  communicated  the 
necessary  impulse  to  the  flywheel,  until  the  second  cylinder 
began  to  work,  when  the  steam  was  turned  off.  This  engine 
marks  a  return  to  the  system  of  compound  gas  engines.  There 
are  three  cylinders,  side  by  side ;  the  two  outer  high-pressure 
have  a  diameter  of  21  inches,  and  30-inch  stroke;  the  inner 
low-pressure  cylinder  is  32  inches  diameter,  and  36-inch  stroke. 
One  of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  exhausts  into  it,  the  other 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  engine  indicates  over  600  H.P.  with 
generator  gas,  and  runs  at  120  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  the  electric  light  station  at  Belfast  the  Griffin  engines  are 
started  by  the  dynamos,  and  the  speed  regulated  by  the  governor 
acting  on  cams  divided  into  layers,  thus  varying  the  time  during 
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vhich  the  gas  is  admitted  to  the  cylinders,  (uid  the  strength  of  the 
explosion,  but  not  cutMng  out  any  ignitions.  This  large  plant 
consists  of  BIX  engines,  four  with  two  cylinders,  and  two  single- 
«ylinder,  all  double-acting.  The  larger  engines  indicate  up  to  120 
H.F.,  and  generate  77  electrical  H.P.  Trials  made  on  it  at 
Belfast  in  1894  by  Professor  Kennedy,  showed  a  consumption  of 
18-2  cubic  feet  of  lighting  gas  per  I.H.P.,  and  23-9  cubic  feet  per 
electrical  H.P.  per  hour,  during  a  continuous  run  of  six  hours,  the 
engines  indicating  11]  H.P,  at  a  speed  of  161  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  diameters  of  the  tandem  cylinders  were  13|  inches 
and  13]  inchei  respectively  ;  stroke,  20-inch.  Another  trial  was 
made  on  a.  double-acting  51  B.H.P.  engine  by  Professor  Jamieson, 
in  which  tlie  consumption  of  rich  Kilmarnock  gas  was  17  cubic 
feet  per  B.H.P.  per  hour. 

The  present  type  of  Griffin   engine  is    made   single-acting 
vertical  or  horizontal,  in  sizes  from  IJ  to  11^  B.H.P.,  and  runs 


Fig.  S6.— Griffin  (1S9j)— Single  cylinder,  douMe  acting. 


Fig.  57.— GrifGu  (ISSS)— Two  cylindeiB,  double  octiug. 

at  190  to  275  revolutions.  The  double-acting  engines  are  made 
horizontal,  single  cylinder,  from  4  B.H.P.  upwards,  and  run  at 
150  to  250  revolutions  per  minute  (see  Fig.  56),  Above  60 
H.P.  they  have  ususlly  two  cylinders  (see  Fig.  57). 
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Biflsohop.^— The  Bisschop  engine,  brought  out  for  small 
powers  by  Bisschop  in  1870-72,  presents  another  example  of  a 
special  type,  and  cannot  be  classified  under  any  of  the  regular 
dlivisions  of  gas  motors.  It  appeared  about  four  years  after  the 
Otto  and  La^gen  non-compression  atmospheric  engine,  and  was 
intended  specially  to  avoid  the  noise  and  recoil  of  the  free 

fiston,  rack  and  clutch  gear,  and  other  defects  of  that  motor. 
t  belongs  to  what  is  called  a  mixed  type.  The  charge  of  gas 
And  air  is  admitted  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  force  of  the 
explosion  drives  up  the  piston,  but  it  is  attached  in  a  special 
way  to  the  crank,  and  does  not  run  free.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  flywheel,  then 
drive  the  piston  into  the  vacuum  formed  below  by  the  cooling  of 
the  gases.  The  action  of  the  walls  is  here  partly  turned  to  good 
account,  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases,  and  helps 
to  form  the  vacuum.  In  a  certain  sense  the  Bisschop,  like  other 
atmospheric  engines,  may  be  called  double-acting,  the  force  of 
the  explosion  being  used  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  other.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  French  motors,  it  is  probably  the  only  non-com- 
pressing engine  still  in  the  market.  Although  originally 
brought  out  in  France,  it  has  had  more  success  in  England,  and 
is  practically  a  British  engine. 

Like  all  non-compressing  engines,  the  Bisschop  is  not  very 
economical,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  it  is  no  longer  in 
favour  on  the  Continent,  where  the  high  price  of  gas  makes 
economy  in  a  gas  engine  of  so  much  importance.  Many  cases 
occur,  however,  where  simplicity  and  ease  in  starting  and  in 
handling  are  more  necessary,  and  here  the  Bisschop,  which  is  a 
most  convenient  little  motor,  has  been  found  of  use  for  very 
small  powers.  The  English  makers  are  Messrs.  Andrew,  of 
Stockport. 

The  engine  has  a  vertical  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends,  and 
the  piston-rod  works  in  an  upright  hollow  column.  Above  is  a 
erosshead  from  which  the  connecting-rod  works  direct  through 
the  crank  on  to  the  motor  shaft,  and  is  parallel  to  the  piston-rod 
during  the  up  stroke.  All  these  parts  are  close  to  the  high  column 
carrying  the  piston  and  rod,  and  this  causes  a  good  deal  of 
vibration,  but  the  impulse  from  the  piston  to  the  crank  is  direct. 
Explosion  occurs  immediately  after  the  piston  has  passed  over 
the  lower  dead  point.  The  shock  forces  up  the  piston  rapidly, 
the  crank  is  carried  round  through  more  than  half  a  revolution, 
and  the  connecting-rod  brought  parallel  with  the  piston-rod 
inside  the  column.  Thus  expansion  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
distribution  of  the  gas  and  air,  and  the  discharge  of  the  exhaust 
gases,  are  effected  by  a  trunk  piston  valve,  driven  from  an 
eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft.  Gas  and  air  are  first  admitted 
through  valves  covered  with  thin  rubber  discs ;  the  air  valve  is 
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porforatod  ■with  18,  and  the  gM  valve  with  3  holes,  admitting 
the  charge  in  the  proportion  of  6  parts  of  air  to  1  of  gas.  The 
fneton  valve  is  then  driven  down,  and  brought  into  line  with 
the  distributing  chamber,  and  the  corresponding  admission  port 
of  the  cylinder.  Oold  air  ia  also  sometimes  amnitted  into  the 
ports  at  the  beginning  of  the  up  stroke,  to  cool  the  products  of 
combnstion. 

The  engine  has  no  water  jacket,  the  cylinder  being  provided 
externally  with  ribs,  to  cool  the  metal.  Strange  to  say,  it  not 
only  works  without  oiling,  but  the  manufacturers  expressly 
stipulate  that  neither  the  pbton  nor  the  other  parts  shall  be 
lubricated.  A  few  drops  of  oil  are  applied  occasionally  to  the 
crosshead  and  the  motor  crank  only.  Ignition  is  obtained  by  aa 
external  flame. 


Vig.  68  gives  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  Bisschop  engine,  and 
Fig.  59  a  section  of  the  piston  valve.  The  parts  are  lettered 
alike  in  the  two  drawings  ;  the  piston  valve  admits,  distributes, 
and  expels  the  charge.  A  is  the  motor  cylinder  and  P  the 
piston,  e  is  the  connecting-rod  and  C  the  crank,  E  the  crank 
shaft.  G  is  the  crosshead,  and  r  the  piston-rod  working  in  it. 
In  Fig.  58  the  piston  is  half  way  through  the  up  stroke.  The 
eccentric  e  on  the  crank  shaft  drives  the  piston  valve  p  (Fig.  69) 
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through  lever  L  The  exhaust  is  seen  at  E ;  ^  is  the  small  opexH 
ing  about  half  way  up  the  cylinder,  covered  by  a  flap  valve  ;  an 
external  flame  burns  behind  it  at  n,  and  at  o  is  a  second  auxiliary 
flame,  to  rekindle  the  other  when  blown  out.  Fig.  59  shows  the 
air  valve  with  the  holes  for  regulating  the  supply,  and  the  action 
of  the  piston  valve  p  ;  the  gas  enters  at  i  (Fig.  58). 

Method  of  Working. — Beginning  with  the  piston  in  it6 
lowest  position,  when  the  exhaust  has  just  been  cut  ofl*,  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  being  below  atmosphere,  gas  and  air 
enter  and  mix  in  the  distributing  chamber.  The  eccentric 
drives  down  the  auxiliary  piston,  and  brings  its  opening,  m, 
opposite  the  mixing  chamber  and  the  port  /  into  the  cylinder. 
The  charge  enters  while  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  flywheel 
carries  the  piston  past  the  lower  dead  point.  The  opening  k  is 
next  uncovered,  the  flap  valve  hanging  loose  before  it  is  lifted 
by  the  vacuum,  the  flame  is  drawn  in  and  the  charge  fired. 
Explosion  follows,  and  the  pressure  closes  instantly  the  admis- 
sion and  ignition  valves,  until  the  piston  valve,  raised  by  the 
eccentric,  has  shut  ofl*  the  distributing  chamber.  The  piston 
flies  up  with  great  velocity,  and  more  energy  is  generated  than 
can  be  utilised  in  the  up  stroke.  The  reserve  force  carries  the 
flywheel  through  the  remainder  of  its  revolution,  and  drives  the 
piston  down.  The  exhaust  valve  is  next  opened,  and,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  down  stroke,  the  gases  of  combustion  are 
driven  out  through  the  port  uncovered  by  the  piston  valve, 
which  is  now  in  its  highest  ])OBition.  When  the  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  is  below  atmosphere,  and  a  vacuiun  has  been 
formed,  the  suction  lifts  the  rubber  discs  covering  the  gas  and 
air  admission  valves,  the  charge  enters,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
The  exhaust  down  stroke  is  slower  than  the  up  expansion 
stroke. 

The  Bisschop  engine  has  no  governor ;  the  regulation  of  the 
speed  is  ingeniously  eflected  by  two  rubber  bags.  The  laaoger 
acts  as  a  reservoir,  and  the  gas  passes  from  it  into  the 
smaller  bag,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it  receives  and  passes 
on  to  the  cylinder  exactly  as  much  gas  at  a  time  as  is  required 
to  keep  the  engine  at  any  given  speed.  By  checking  the  quan- 
tity of  gas,  the  number  of  revolutions  can  be  varied.  The 
arrangement  of  the  ignition  flame  is  also  modified  in  different 
engines,  and  the  second  flame  is  frequently  used  to  heat  the 
cylinder  at  starting. 

Trials. — Several  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
Bisschop  engine,  all  showing  a  relatively  large  consumption  of 
gas.  Tests  made  at  the  Btockport  Exhibition  and  elsewhere 
gave  a  .mean  of  139  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  H.P.  per  hour.  An 
experiment  by  Meidinger  on  a  laiger  engine  showed  a  con- 
sumption of  74  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  This 
engine  should  not,  however,  be  judged  only  by  its  expenditure 
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of  gas.  Neither  water  nor  oil  is  required  for  the  cylinder,  and 
the  motor  was  often  used  formerly,  especially  in  England,  to 
replace  manual  labour.  Its  advantages  disappear  when  the 
engine  is  made  for  larger  powers,  although  the  consumption  of 
gas  is  proportionately  diminished. 

Stockport. — The  Stockport  engine,  made  by  the  same  firm, 
Messrs.  J.  Andrew  &  Co.,  of  Stockport,  was  originally  a  four- 
cycle single-acting  motor,  in  which  compression  took  place  in 
an  auxiliary  pump,  and  an  explosion  every  revolution  was 
obtained.  This  division  of  the  cycle  of  operations  between  two 
cylinders  added  to  the  size  and  cost  of  an  engine,  but  increased 
its  steadiness  in  running.  In  this  respect  the  motor  resembled 
the  Clerk,  as  distinguished  from  the  Otto  type,  and  in  several 
working  details  it  was  similar  to  the  original  Tangye,  described 
at  p.  68. 

There  were  formerly  three  types  of  this  motor.  In  the  first 
introduced  in  1883,  two  horizontal  cylinders,  motor  and  pump, 
were  placed  opposite  each  other  on  the  same  axis,  upon  a  base 
through  which  the  compressed  charge  was  conveyed  from  one  to 
the  other.  Each  had  a  trunk  piston,  the  crank  shaft  was  placed 
between  them,  and  the  two  connecting-rods  worked  on  to  it. 
At  first  the  motor  carried  two  slide  valves,  a  vertical  valve  for 
admitting  the  charge,  driven  from  an  eccentric  on  the  crank 
shaft,  and  a  horizontal  slide  valve,  carrying  the  ignition  flame 
in  a  hollow  cavity ;  the  latter  was  afterwards  superseded  by  hot- 
tube  ignition.  There  was  no  exhaust  valve.  The  two  pistons 
moved  alternately  in  and  out,  the  forward  stroke  of  the  pump 
drawing  the  charge  through  the  admission  slide  valve,  while 
the  corresponding  back  stroke  of  the  motor  piston  uncovered  the 
exhaust  port,  and  drove  out  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
following  back  stroke  of  the  pump,  corresponding  with  the 
forward  expansion  stroke  of  the  motor,  compressed  the  charge 
through  the  same  slide  valve  into  a  hollow  chamber  in  the  base- 
plate. The  pressure  then  opened  a  valve  into  the  working 
cylinder,  and  the  exhaust  port  being  uncovered,  the  incoming 
charge  helped  to  drive  out  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
return  stroke  of  the  motor  piston  closed  the  exhaust  port, 
ignition  followed,  and  the  cycle  recommenced. 

With  the  exception  of  the  additional  pump,  the  parts  of  this 
engine  were  few  and  simple.  As  there  was  no  exhaust  valve, 
the  exhaust  ports  were  necessarily  disposed  with  great  care.  In 
all  gas  engines  the  latter  should  have  an  outlet  as  direct  as 
possible  into  the  air,  and  not  pass  into  drains  or  chimneys,  and 
all  sharp  bends  should  be  avoided.  It  is  wise  to  make  provision 
for  cleaning  out  these  ports  and  pipes,  and  many  makers  have 
now  introduced  some  special  apparatus  to  diminish  the  noise  of 
the  exhaust.  The  hot-tube  ignition  was  another  novel  feature 
of  this  engine.    At  first  these  tubes  were  always  made  of  cast 
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iron,  and  lasted  only  about  thirty  hours.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  they  are  rapidly  burnt  out  by  the  great  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  the  quick  variations  of  temperature 
produce  great  changes  and  deterioration  in  the  metal.  The 
fresh  compressed  charge  entering  the  tube  at  each  stroke  is 
always  at  a  high  temperature,  while  the  residuum  of  exhaust 
gases  left  in  it  during  the  out  stroke  is  relatively  cooler,  and 
through  these  alternations  of  heat  the  tube  speedily  bums  away. 
In  the  Atkinson  and  other  engines  a  high  chimney  was  placed 
round  the  tube  to  protect  it  from  draughty  and  some  makers  use 
porcelain  tubes.  Messrs.  Andrew  introduced  a  special  comjiosi- 
tion,  made  of  an  alloy  of  silver,  tbc.,  which  is  said  to  last  for 
several  months,  and  not  to  fuse  or  cake.  Ignition  tubes  have 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  removed  and  changed  when  worn 
out,  and  are  almost  universally  used  in  England.  They  are 
simple  and  regular  in  action,  but  their  temperature  is  not  so 
high  as  that  of  the  electric  spark,  and  ignition  is  perhaps  more 
difficult.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  charge  is  often  fired  by 
electricity  in  France. 

In  the  second,  double-acting,  type  of  the  Stockport  engine 
there  were  two  motor  cylinders  and  two  pumps,  all  horizontal. 
The  motor  pistons  worked  on  to  the  single  crank  placed  between 
them.  The  pumps  immediately  below  actuated  a  second  smaller 
crank  on  the  main  shaft,  revolving  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
£rst  crank.  An  impulse  was  obtained  at  every  half  revolution, 
and  the  engine  ran  with  great  steadiness.  The  third  type  was 
constructed  for  very  small  powers.  It  was  vertical  and  had  one 
cylinder,  but  the  same  principle  of  separate  compression  of  the 
charge  was  carried  out.  As  in  the  Seraine  engine,  a  differential 
piston  was  used.  The  lower  side,  on  which  the  charge  was  ex- 
panded and  discharged,  was  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  upper, 
on  which  it  was  admitted  and  compressed.  Thus,  the  piston 
virtually  divided  the  cylinder  into  two  parts  of  unequal  area,  in 
which  two  different  sets  of  operations  took  place  simultaneously. 

As  soon  as  the  Otto  patent  expired  the  Stockport  firm,  among 
others,  adopted  the  Otto  cycle  for  all  classes  of  their  engines, 
with  various  improvements  in  details.  In  their  latest  motors 
all  valves  are  of  the  mushroom  lift  type,  and  are  worked  by 
levers  from  cams  on  the  auxiliary  shaft,  geared  2  to  1  to  the 
crank  shaft.  The  gas  valve  is  controlled  by  the  ball  governor, 
and  the  admission  is  wholly  cut  off.  if  the  normal  speed  is 
exceeded.  In  engines  intended  for  driving  dynamos,  the 
quantity  of  gas  admitted  it  reduced  by  means  of  a  throttle 
valve  before  it  is  wholly  checked;  these  motors  also  run  at  a 
higher  speed.  In  the  smaller  engines  a  very  simple  governor  is 
used,  consisting  of  a  weight  on  a  spring,  moved  by  a  vibrating 
lever.  For  the  starting  gear,  the  advantage  is  claimed  that^ 
although  the  principle  is  not  new,  the  engine  itself  performs  the 
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whole  operation  as  soon  as  the  gns  is  turned  on.  The  crank  is 
first  platted  in  ]>osittoti  with  the  ignition  tubs  open  to  the 
cylinder,  and  all  other  valves  closed.  The  Hansen  burner  is  lit, 
and  aa  soon  as  the  i^^ition  tube  is  red  hot  gas  is  admitted 
through  a  small  auxiliary  valve,  thrown  oitt  of  gear  by  the  first 
explosion.  The  gas  drives  out  the  air  in  the  cvlinder  through 
the  ignition  tube,  and  when  it  is  nil  expelled,  and  the  gas  begins 
to  follow  it,  the  heat  of  the  tube  fires  the  gas,  the  flame  strikes 
back  into  the  cylinder,  an  explosion  occurs,  and  the  engine 
begins  to  work. 

Modern  engines  for  lar^  powers  are  of  the  flatframe  type ; 
the  cylinder  does  not  overhang,  and  there  is  less  vibration  and 
less  sti'ain  upon  the  piston.  Steam  engine  construction  is 
more  or  less  followed,  and  the  engines  have  a  piston-rod  u  well 
as  connecting-rod,  acting  on  the  crank  through  a  crosahead 
and  guide. 


Fig.  CO.— Tha  StovLport  Eogiuc,  tat««t  typo.     1S95. 

The  latest  enginee  are  made  horizontal  single  cylinder,  in 
siies  from  1  to  200  B.H.P.  (see  Fig.  60),  and  run  at  240  to  150 
revolutions  per  minute.  Above  this  size  two  cylinders  ore  used, 
either  tandem  or  placed  side  by  side.  Messrs.  Andrew  also 
make  portable  engines  from  4  to  Id  B.H.P.,  and  a  small  vertical 
type  in  two  sizes,  1^  and  5  B.H.P.,  running  at  220  and  200 
revolutions.  The  larger  engines  can  be  driven  with  coal,  pro- 
ducer, or  Mansfield  oil  gas.  In  a  Co  I.H.P.  motor  driving  a 
corn  mill  near  Tonbridge,  the  results  of  a  test  made  with  Dowson 
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gas  gave  0-93  lb.  frol  per  LH.P.  hour,  or  1-16  lb.  per  B.H.P. 
hour.  Another  test  made  on  an  engine  driven  by  Dowson 
gas  at  Portadown,  in  which  the  indicateni  H.P.  waa  44*6,  and  the 
consumption  of  best  Welsh  anthracite  0*91  lb.  per  LH.P. 
hour,  is  given  in  the  table.  A  nominal  400  H.P.  engine 
with  two  cjlindem  tandem^  driven  by  Dowson  gas,  is  working 
the  Spicer  paper  mills  at  Godalmingj  when  last  seen  by  the 
author  only  one  cylinder  was  working.  The  governor  acts  upon 
each  cylinder  separately,  and  if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded 
suspends  the  admission  of  gas  in  one  cylinder  only,  and  not  in 
bodi,  unless  it  is  required  by  a  still  greater  excess  of  speed* 
This  firm  have  already  made  more  than  7,000  motors. 


CHAPTER  X. 
OTHER  BRITISH  GAS  ENGINES. 

Commns.  -—  Electric  Lighting — Taogye  — Acmd  —  Fielding — Forward — 
SmaJi  Motors — Mi(Sand  —  Express  ~  Shipley — Trusty — Premier — 
Naidooal— Robey — Campbell —  Boots — Ctackfi-Cbapmaa — Dawson— 
Small  Engines. 

Two  circumstances  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  gas  engines  within  the  last  few  years  in  England.  The 
first  is  the  extensive  and  increasing  application  of  electricity  to 
lighting,  and  the  demand  which  has  arisen  for  gas  engines  to 
dnve  dynamos  in  country  mansions,  &&,  as  more  suitable  and. 
economical  than  steam.  Ko  cost  is  incurred  with  gas  engines 
when  not  running.  As  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  furnish  the 
power  for  electric  lights  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  a 
gas  motor,  easily  started  and  stopped,  is  preferable  to  a  steajn 
engine  and  boiler,  where  the  fire  must  be  lighted  some  time 
befbre  to  get  up  steauL  The  economy  of  gas  engines  for  electric 
installations  is  also  marked,  even  where  town  gas  is  used.  It 
has  been  found,  acd  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  fact  by 
Sir  W.  Siemens,  that  coal  gas  gives  much  more  light  when 
furnishing  power  electricaJly  through  a  gas  engine  and  dynamo, 
than  when  the  same  quantity  of  gas  is  burnt  in  the  ordinary 
way.  At  Dessau  in  Germany  an  electric  light  installation  has 
been  driven  by  engines  worked  with  town  gas  since  1886.  There 
are  at  this  town  one  engine  of  60  B.H.P.,  and  one  of  120 
B.H.P.,  the  latter  is  coupled  direct  to  its  dynamo.  This  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  conduce,  not  only  to  increased  power,  th^re 
being  less  loss  in  transmission,  but  to  economy  of  space,  when 
an  electric  installation  is  required  in  the  centre  of  a  town.  The 
larger  gas  engine  showed  a  consumption  of  39  cubic  feet  of  town 
gas  per  kilowatt,  but  it  is  hoped  with  a  better  engine  that  the 
consumption  will  be  reduced  to  30  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  kilowatt^ 
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and  17  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  per  hour.  Where  gas  generators 
are  used  supplying  Dowson  or  other  power  gas  to  the  engines, 
the  economy  is  much  greater,  the  fuel  costing  about  half  that 
required  in  a  steam  engine  and  boiler,  to  give  the  same  power. 
At  Schwabing,  near  Munich,  electricity  for  lighting  the  town 
is  obtained  from  a  40  B.II.P.  Otto  engine,  worked  with  Dowson 
gas,  made  from  German  anthracite.  The  consumption  of  fuel 
is  1'54  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  hour,  and  3-3  lbs.  per  kilowatt  per 
hour.  At  Morecambe,  where  three  Stockport  engines,  each  of 
16  H.P.  nominal,  are  employed  to  drive  the  electric  light  instal- 
lation, the  cost  when  town  gas  was  used  was  about  l^d.  per 
kilowatt ;  with  Dowson  gas  it  is  Ad.  per  kilowatt.  "^  Most  of  the 
larger  firms,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  now  make 
engines  for  electric  lighting.  They  run  at  a  higher  speed  than 
ordinary  motors,  and  the  governing  is  more  delicately  adjusted, 
to  vary  the  quality  and  quantity  of  gas  admitted.  For  the 
Simplex  gas  plants  see  p.  146,  for  the  Griffin  installation  at 
Belfast)  p.  111. 

Another  reason  why  gas  engines  have  become  more  popular 
in  England  is  the  expiration  of  the  Otto  patent,  which  has  given 
an  additional  impetus  to  their  manufacture.  Hitherto  the 
four-cycle  has  been  found  the  best  and  simplest  type  of  engine, 
working  practically  with  as  much  economy  as  others  of  more 
elaborate  construction.  To  avoid  infringing  the  patent,  makers 
had  recourse  to  various  devices  to  alter  the  working  method, 
most  of  which  were  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  Otto  engine 
became  public  property.  At  the  same  time  the  sudden  and 
universal  competition  reduced  the  price  of  gas  engines,  and 
increased  their  sale.  Some  makers  had  long  been  preparad,  as 
soon  as  the  patent  expired,  to  bring  out  engines  using  the  Beau 
de  Rochas  or  Otto  cycle. 

Tangle. — Among  the  foremost  were  Messrs.  Tangye,  of 
Birmingham,  who  ceased  to  construct  the  engine  described  at 
p.  68  (Robson's  patent),  and  since  1891  make  engines  only  on 
the  Otto  principle,  with  Pinkney's  improvements.  Next  to 
Messrs.  Orossley,  they  at  present  build  some  of  the  largest 
motors  in  England.  Their  single-cylinder  engines  range  from 
^  to  125  B.H.P.  and  upwards,  and  two-cylinder  engines  from 
86  to  292  B.H.P.  with  town  gas  (340  I.H.P.).  The  principal 
improvements  introduced  are  in  the  combustion  chamber,  which 
is  carefully  constructed  to  prevent  shock,  and  render  the  engine 
suitable  for  driving  a  dynamo  direct,  and  also  to  ensure  steady 
and  complete  combustion  of  the  charge  during  the  whole  of  the 
motor  stroke.  The  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  indicator  diagrams, 
is  not  so  high  in  the  Tangye  as  in  the  Otto  engine,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  better  maintained,  and  expansion  more  complete.     Messrs. 

*  These  figares  are  taken  from  Mr.  Dowson's  paper  on  "Gas  Power  for 
Electrio  lighttng.''    Proc.  Inst.  CivU  JSngs.,  voL  czi,  1892-93. 
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Tangje  also  supply  a  preBSure  starter  to  engines  above  16  H.P. 
nominal,  which  will  start  even  }aTge  twin-cylinder  motors.  Gag 
and  air  are  pumped  into  a  separate  receiver  in  sach  proporbiona 
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t{hat  they  are  not  inflammable  until  they  reach  the  cyliader,  and 
mix  with  the  air  it  contains.  An  explosive  charge  being  thus 
ibrmed  at  about  50  lbs.  pressure,  the  piston  is  driven  forward, 
the  ignition  valve  hitherto  held  closed  is  uncovered,  and  the 
charge  iired.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  engine  is  already 
in  motion,  and,  therefore,  the  shock  of  ignition  does  not  damage 
the  working  parts.  A  very  sensitive  governor  is  used,  and 
conduces  to  steadiness  ia.  runnings  It  acts  by  mmns  of  a  cam 
on  the  side  shaft  upon  &  roller  on  the  gas  valvo  e«nL  In  order 
to  prevent  a  slip  vrhiere  the  two  come  in  contaoft,  mad  hence  a 
defective  opening  of  the  gas  valve,  the  shaft  carries  a  sicond 
knife-ed^ed  cam,  whisk  fits  into  a  collar  on  the  rollBr^and 
defines  the  exact  point  of  contact  between  it  and  the  governing 
cam. 

Messrs.  Tangye  hsve,  it  appean,  made  nearly  2,000  eofgines 
since  1891,  up  to  tho  exid  of  1895,  and  have  especially  dsroted 
themselves  to  the  production  of  large  power  motors.  One  of 
their  latest  types  is  a  sin^e-cylinder  engine  of  24  inches  dia- 
meter and  30  inches  stroke,  driven  by  Dowson  gas,  with  a 
consumption  of  0*8  lb.  Welsh  aniihractte  per  LHJ?  hour  (see 
Fig.  Gl).  To  diminish  the  pressure  this  engine  has  two  exhaust 
valves,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  the  latter  having  a  slight  lead. 
The  gas  valve  is  not  opened  direct  by  the  cam  firom  the  governing 
shaft,  but  the  lever  acts  on  the  valve  spindle  through  a  secondary 
lever  and  tumbler ;  this  arrangement  is  said  to  prevent  wear  of 
the  heavy  valves  required  for  producer  gas.  The  firm  have 
lately  introduced  a  gas  generator  for  driving  larger  power 
motors ;  it  is  described  at  p.  204. 

They  were  also  the  first  to  bring  out  a  gas  hammer  for 
forging  purposes.  This  useful  little  striker  is  not  a  gas  engine 
driving  a  hammer,  but  the  explosion  of  the  infiaounable  mixture 
acts  direct  upon  the  hammer,  and  greater  economy  is  thus  ob- 
tained, since  gas  is  used  per  stroke,  as  required.  The  smallest 
size,  f  cwt.,  can  deliver  120  blows  per  minute,  or  2,500  blows 
at  a  cost  of  Id.  of  gas,  at  2s.  6dL  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The 
largest  size  lias  a  water  jacket. 

The  Fawoett  engine,  bron^t  out  by  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co., 
Liverpool,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Beechey,  is  no  longer  made. 
Particulars  of  a  trial  carried  out  by  Mr.  Miller  in  February 
1890,  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of  Trials. 

Acme. — The  first  Acm^  engine,  patented  by  Messrs  M^Ghee, 
Burt  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  showed  a  novel  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem,  how  to  increase  expansi<HL  of  the  explosive  gases  in 
proportion  to  admission  and  compression.  In  this  engine  there 
were  two  horizontal  cylinders,  two  pistons,  and  two  crank  shafts 
connected  by  spur  wheels  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1.  The 
cylinders  were  alongside  each  other,  one  being  shorter  and 
smaller  than  the  other.     While  the  piston  of  the  larger  cylinder 
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made  one  stroke,  the  piston  of  the  smaller  made  two,  one  crank 
and  one  shaft  ran  therefore  at  half  as  many  revolutions  aa  th» 
other.  The  cylinder  volumes  and  lengths  of  stroke  also  differed^ 
and  the  cranks  being  at  different  angles  the  pistons  did  not  work 
together.  When  the  first  or  larger  piston  had  completed  the  in 
or  o Oft  stroke,  the  smaller  second  piston  was  about  45''  behind* 
The  cyde  of  operations  was  divided  between  the  two  cylinders. 
Hot-tube  ignition  without  a  timing  valve,  and  discharge  of  the 
gases  of  combustion  both  took  place  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  the 
piston  of  which  uncovered  these  openings  near  the  beginning 
and  end  of  its  out  stroke.  The  firing  of  the  charge  and  the 
e}diaust  were  timed  to  occur  when  the  first  piston  was  at  positions 
corresponding  to  the  inner  and  outer  dead  points.  An  engine 
of  this  type  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Electrical  Exhibi- 
tion (1892),  and  another  at  Erfurt,  in  1894,  by  the  Maschinen 
ban  Werkatatte,  Mulhouse,  Alsace,  formerly  Ducommun,  and 
also  at  Antwerp. 

Several  sizes  of  this  engine  were  tested,  both  with  full  load 
and  running  light,  by  Professor  W.  T.  Rowden,  of  Glasgow.  In 
1888  and  1889  he  experimented  upon  engines  of  2  H.P.  nominal, 
running  at  170  revolutions  per  minute.  A  trial  at  full  power 
gave  3-14  B.H.P.,  and  a  corresponding  consumption  of  18*1  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour.  Professor  Rowden  made  experiments  in 
1890  on  a  larger  engine  of  6  H.P.  nominal,  in  which  the  B.H.P. 
was  8-28,  and  gas  consumption  17-3  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  hour. 
In  a  farther  trial  of  the  same  engine  the  B.H.P.  was  7*8,  and 
the  gas  consumption  as  low  as  16*83  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  hour. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  richer  quality  of  Glasgow  as 
compared  with  London  gas ;  their  heating  value  is  about  as  9  to 
10  per  cubic  foot. 

A  new  four-cycle  type  of  this  engine  has  lately  been  brought  out 
to  supersede  the  former.  Except  in  the  tandem  engines  there 
is  only  one  cylinder,  in  which  the  usual  functions  of  admission, 
compression,  explosion  and  expansion,  and  exhaust  are  carried 
out.  The  chief  novelty  lies  in  the  method  of  valve  gearing.  Gas 
and  air  are  admitted  to  a  mixing  chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
cylinder  through  mushroom  valves.  A  double-headed  piston 
valve,  worked  by  a  small  crank  from  a  side  shaft  geared  by 
wheels  of  equal  diameter  to  the  motor  shaft,  runs  behind  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  cylinder,  and  through  ports  between  the  two 
pistons  of  this  valve  the  charge  of  gas  and  air  enters.  The  out- 
ward movement  of  the  valve  piston  next  closes  the  admission 
openings,  and  uncovers  the  ignition  tube.  The  charge  is  fired, 
and  the  gases  of  combustion  are  driven  out  by  the  return  stroke 
of  the  motor  piston  through  ports  uncovered  by  the  further 
motion  of  the  valve  piston.  In  one  respect  the  principle  of  the 
former  engine  is  adhered  to.  The  admission  ports  are  shut  off 
when  the  motor  piston  is  three-quarters  through  its  admission 
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stroke,  but  compression  and  expansion  both  occupy  one  whole 
stroke,  and  thus  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
and  air  admitted  than  is  usual  in  four-cycle  motors.  In  their 
6  H.P.  engine,  the  makers  claim  a  consumption  of  18}  cubic  feet 
of  Glasgow  gas  per  B.H.P.  hour.  The  inertia  governor  acts  on 
the  hit-and-miss  principle  upon  the  gas  valve,  and  regulates  the 
consumption.  The  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  2}  to  100  B.H.P., 
horizontal,  single  cylinder,  and  runs  at  160  to  200  revolutions. 
A  vertical  type  having  two  cylinders,  sometimes  tandem,  some- 
times side  by  side,  intended  specially  for  driving  dynamos,  is 
made  in  sizes  from  60  B.n.P.  upwards,  and  runs  at  about  400 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Fielding. — This  engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Fielding  &  Platt^ 
of  Gloucester,  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Otto,  and 
has  the  same  cycle;  the  slide  valve  is  abolished,  and  the  parts  are 
simple.  There  is  hot-tube  ignition,  but  no  timing  valve  to  the 
smaller  engines,  though  for  larger  sizes  it  has  been  found  necessary. 
A  timing  valve  is  constructed  to  open  the  part  leading  to  the 
hot  ignition  tube,  at  the  exact  moment  when  an  explosion  is 
required.  Punctual  ignition  is  a  necessary  feature  of  all  gas 
engine  cycles.  Some  inventors,  however,  have  succeeded  in 
dispensing  with  the  timing  valve,  and  they  maintain  that,  by 
varying  the  length  of  the  ignition  tube,  and  the  distance  from 
the  red-hot  metal  to  the  motor  cylinder,  accurate  ignition  can  bo 
obtained.  The  gases  do  not  reach  this  heated  part  of  the  tube 
until  the  end  of  the  in  stroke,  when  compression  is  greatest. 
Ignition  at  the  dead  point  has  been  one  of  the  main  features  of 
the  gas  engine  theory  since  the  time  of  Beau  de  Hochas,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  really  so  easily  obtained  as  these 
inventors  assert.  The  practice  of  dispensing  with  the  timing 
valve  is  sanctioned  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Atkinson. 

In  the  Fielding  &  Piatt  engine,  the  organs  of  distribution 
and  exhaust  and  the  oiling  apparatus  are  driven,  as  in  the  Otto, 
from  a  side  shaft  worked  by  worm  gear  from  the  main  shaft. 
The  valves  are  opened  by  cams.  Another  cam  actuates  the 
governor,  which  is  simply  a  small  dash  pot,  with  a  piston 
connected  to  a  lever  opening  the  gas  valve.  If  the  speed  be 
too  great,  the  dash  pot  cannot  overtake  the  motion  of  the 
engine,  and  is  left  behind ;  it  drags  back  the  piston,  raises  the 
lever,  and  the  gas  valve  remains  closed.  Several  large  sizes  of 
this  engine  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
show  at  Doncaster  in  1891,  when  it  was  brought  to  public 
notice  for  the  first  time.  The  makers  claim  a  gas  consumption 
of  17  to  25  cubic  feet  per  I. H.P.  per  hour,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  engine,  and  quality  of  gas  used.  It  is  now  made  hori* 
zontal  from  19  to  80  B.H.P.,  and  vertical  IJ  to  2J  B.H.P.^ 
and  runs  at  200  to  160  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  well  designed  horizontal  type,  indicating  100  H.P.,  haa 
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also  lately  Leen  brought  out.  There  is  one  "  mitred-aeated " 
valre  for  admitting  the  chaise  and  expeiling  the  burnt  products. 
A  piston  valve  driven  hy  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft  opens 
communication  between  the  inlet  and  exhaust  cylinder  ports 
and  this  voire,  the  i-od  of  which  is  worked  by  a  cam.    Ignition 


is  by  hot  tube,  and  there  is  a  timing  valve  in  this  engine,  actod 
on  by  the  same  eccentric  as  the  piston  valve.  All  these  organs 
are  contained  in  a  valve  chest  at  the  side  of  the  motor  cylinder. 
This  engine  is  also  provided  with  a  special  stArting  gear,  con- 
sisting of  a  reservoir,  into  which  air  is  compressed  by  the  action 
of  the  piston.    To  start  the  engine  the  cylinder  is  first  filled  with 
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gas,  and  the  snpply  cocks  being  dosed,  the  compressed  air  is 
then  allowed  to  enter.  This  method  is  said  to  bo  powerful 
enough  to  start  an  engine  with  partial  load  on.  The  engine 
has  a  ball  governor  which  controls  both  the  air  and  admission 
valyes.  The  quality  of  the  charge  is  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
speed,  but  there  are  no  "  cut-outs  "  or  miss  fires.  It  is  illustrated 
in  Engineering,  January  27,  1893 ;  Fig.  62  gives  an  external 
view. 

ForwaircL — ^The  Forward  engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Barker 
h  Co.,  of  Bii*mingham,  is  really  a  simplified  Otto.  The  Beau  de 
Kochas  cycle  is  used,  but  several  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced. There  is  no  admission  slide  valve,  and  ignition  is  by 
a  hot  tube,  as  in  most  modem  English  gas  engines.  The  chief 
novelty  is  the  device  used  to  obtain  punctual  ignition  of  the 
charge  without  a  timing  Talve.  The  opening  of  the  tube  is 
covered  by  a  rotating  disc,  with  *'  hit-and-miss "  slots ;  the 
surface  of  the  disc  is  divided  into  radiating  sections,  alternately 
pierced  and  solid,  which,  as  the  disc  revolves,  are  brought 
successively  aoroaB  the  ignition  port.  According  to  the  section 
of  the  disc  facing  it,  the  ignition  port  communicates  with,  or  is 
shut  off  from,  tdie  cylinder.  This  arrangement  is  found  in  several 
foreign  engines,  and  is  not  altogether  new.  In  some  of  the 
Forward  engines  a  ball  governor,  in  others  a  rotary  governor, 
is  used,  and  arcanged  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  engine  in 
three  different  ways.  It  controls  the  admission  of  the  charge  of 
gas  and  air  into  the  combustion  chamber  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  disc.  Unless  there  is  a  charge  in  the 
chamber,  the  disc  cannot  open  the  ignition  port,  nor  can  the 
charge  pass  into  the  chamber,  unless  an  open  slot  faces  the 
ignition  port.  Lastly,  the  governor  acts  upon  the  supply  of  gas, 
and  cuts  it  off  altogether,  should  the  speed  increase  greatly 
beyond  the  normal  limits.  The  same  cylinder  port  serves  for 
admission  and  exhaust.  By  this  arrangement  the  port  is  said 
to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  waste  of  mixed  gases  prevented.  For 
starting  the  Lan Chester  apparatus  is  used.  The  engine  is  made 
in  sizes  from  2|  to  53  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  200  to  160  revolutions 
per  minute,  or  rather  faster,  if  used  to  drive  a  dynamo.  Only 
horizontal  single  cylinder  engines  are  constructed,  and  if  more 
power  be  required  the  engines  are  coupled. 

Careful  tests  have  been  made  on  the  Forward  engine  by 
Prof.  Robert  Smith,  of  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  and  by 
Mr.  Holroyd-Smith,  and  both  these  experts  have  reported 
fiftvourably.  During  trials  of  several  hours  the  engine  ran  very 
steadily,  smd  was  found  to  work  well,  even  under  the  severe 
test  of  counting  the  revolutions  every  ten  seconds,  instead  of 
every  minute,  and  varying  the  weight  on  the  brake  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  real  test  of  regular  working  in  an  engine  is 
abaenoe  of  fluctuations  in  the  speed,  when  the  load  is  suddenly 
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put  cm  or  taken  ofE^  as  in  electric  installatioiis.  In  a  test  made 
by  Professor  B.  Smith  with  full  working  load  the  speed  was 
176*86  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  explosions  59,  or  1  for 
every  three  revolutions.  In  another  at  half  load  the  number  qf 
revolutions  was  177,  with  57*8  explosions  per  minute,  or  3*06 
revolutions  per  explosion.  The  consumption  per  I.H.P.  per 
hour  was  in  the  first  trial  20*79  cubic  feet  of  Birmingham  gas, 
and  23'97  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  hour.  The  mechanical  efficiency 
was  86  per  cent.  Another  trial  was  made  at  the  Birmingham 
Gas  Works  in  1894  on  a  22*85  B.H.P.  engine,  in  which  the  gas 
consumption  was  21  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.,  and  17f  cubic  feet 
per  I.H.P.  hour.  The  mechanical  efficiency  was  84  per  cent. 
For  these  trials  see  table. 

Small  Motors. — Of  the  numerous  gas  motors  lately  brought 
out  in  England  and  abroad,  many  are  made  almost  exclusively 
for  small  powers.  These  little  engines  do  not  vary  much  in 
type;  their  main  recommendation  is  not  so  much  economy  of 
gas,  as  lightness,  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
started  and  worked.  In  many  industrial  operations  the  use  of 
small  gas  motors  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  profit  pr 
a  loss  to  the  employer,  particularly  with  the  difficulties  of 
modem  labour. 

Midland. — The  first  engine  of  this  name,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  John  Taylor  of  Nottingham,  had  two  cylinders,  motor 
and  pump,  both  single  acting,  and  fixed  upon  the  same  frame. 
The  engine  was  made  both  vertical  and  horizontal.  In  the 
vertical  type  the  two  cylinders  were  side  by  side,  and  each 
piston  worked  u|K>n  the  motor  shaft,  by  means  of  a  separate 
crank.  The  charge  was  admitted  and  compressed  in  the  pump, 
and  exploded,  expanded,  and  discharged  in  the  cylinder,  thus 
giving  an  explosion  every  revolution.  There  were  no  slide 
valves,  cams,  or  wheels ;  the  admission  valves  were  driven  by  an 
eccentric  and  rod  on  the  main  shaft,  and  the  gas  valve  connected 
to  a  centrifugal  governor.  Ignition  was  by  a  hot  tube,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  was  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  a  Bunsen 
burner.  No  timing  valve  was  used,  the  length  of  the  tube  deter- 
mining the  moment  of  ignition.  The  gases  were  driven  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  by  the  down  stroke  of  the  compressing 
piston,  and  ignited  only  when  the  maximum  pressure  was 
reached,  and  they  were  forced  into  the  upper  part. 

Messrs.  Taylor  have  now  given  up  the  manufacture  of  this 
type,  and,  like  many  other  firms,  make  engines  exclusively  on  the 
four-cycle  principle,  single  cylinder  and  chiefly  horizontal.  The 
admission  of  the  charge  is  effected  by  rods  and  levers  from  a 
small  crank,  worked  from  the  main  shaft  by  worm  gearing; 
the  exhaust  is  driven  by  an  eccentric  from  the  same  shaft.  A 
ball  governor  controls  the  gas  supply.  The  engine  is  made 
liorizcmtal  in  8i2es  from  1^  to  23  B.H.P.,  and  sizes  over  6  H.P. 
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are  fitted  with  a  self-starting  apparatus.  The  speed  is  220  to 
180  revolutions  per  minute.  A  small  vertical  type  named  the 
«Dot"  is  made  from  1  to  4  H.  P.  nominal,  and  runs  at  209  to 
340  revolutions. 

Express.— The  Express,  made  bj  Messrs.  Fumival  k  Co.,  of 
Beddish,  near  Stockport,  is  another  single  cylinder  gas  engine 
-which  has  appeared  since  the  expiration  of  the  Otto  patent.  In 
design,  construction,  and  cycle  of  operations  it  closely  resembles 
that  engine.  Admission  is  by  ordinary  lift  valves,  with  hot- 
tube  ignition.  The  side  shaft  is  driven  in  the  usual  way  by 
worm  gear  from  the  main  shaft,  and  a  centrifugal  governor  acts 
on  the  gas  valve.  The  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  2  to  ^  H.P., 
and  runs  at  200  to  160  revolutions  per  minute. 

Bobson's  Shipley. — Mr.  John  Robson,  of  Shipley,  makes  a 
small  single-cylinder  type,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  6  H.P.  constructed 
on  the  same  principles,  and  using  the  same  cycle  as  the  Otto, 
with  lift  valves  and  hot-tube  ignition.  The  engines  are  hori- 
zontal for  larger,  vertical  for  smaller  powers.  The  gas,  admis- 
sion, and  exhaust  valves  are  worked  by  cams  on  the  side  shaft, 
geared  to  the  main  shaft  in  the  usual  proportion;  there  is  a 
ball  governor,  and  no  timing  valve. 

Tniflty. — This  engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Weyman  &  Hitchcock, 
of  Guildford  and  Cheltenham,  is  a  well-constructed  motor  using 
the  four-cycle,  and  having  an  explosion  every  two  revolutions. 
The  valves  are  worked  by  a  side  shaft  driven  'from  the  main 
shaft.  Hot-tube  ignition  is  used  without  a  timing  valve,  the 
tube  being  inverted.  This  novel  arrangement  is'  intended  to 
procure  more  certain  ignition,  because  that  part  of  the  tube 
nearest  the  cylinder  is  hotter  than  when  the  tube  is  upright. 
In  the  latest  engines  the  governor  consists  simply  of  a  weight 
attached  to  one  arm  of  a  lever  swinging  on  a  pivot,  the  other 
shorter  arm  of  which  opens  the  gas  valve,  unless  the  normal 
speed  be  exceeded.  An  8  B.H.P.  engine  was  tested  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  1892,  when  the  consumption  of  gas  was 
found  to  be  24  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.,  and  15*45  cubic  feet  per 
I.H.P.  per  hour.  This  engine  is  made  horizontal,  single  cylinder^ 
in  sizes  from  2^  to  46  I.H.P.,  and  runs  at  200  to  160  revolutions 
per  minute.  A  little,  vertical  type  with  two  cylinders  running 
at  180  to  300  revolutions  has  lately  been  introduced,  intended 
for  marine  and  electric  work.  It  develops  11  H.P.,  and  occupies 
a  very  small  space ;  and  is  also  made  in  all  sizes,  with  two  or 
three  cylinders  side  by  side  for  driving  dynamos.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  engine  as  used  with  the  Connelly  tramcar  see  p.  388. 

Premier. — The  Premier  engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Wells  Bros., 
of  Sandiacre,  near  Nottingham,  works  with  the  four-cycle  and  hot^ 
tube  ignition,  and  without  a  timing  valve,  except  in  the  larger 
sizes.  The  side  valve  shaft  is  geared  2  to  1  to  the  main  shaft. 
In  the  smaller  engines  an  inertia  governor  is  used,  consisting  of 
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a  bar  with  a  weight  at  one  end  and  a  notched  jaw  at  the  other, 
working  on  to  a  lever  opening  the  gas  valye.    Above  the  bir  is 


a  disc  rotating  at  the  eame  Bpeed  as  the  engine.  Each  time  the 
disc  completes  a  circnit,  a  pin  upon  it  is  brought  round  to  the 
jaw,  pushes  down  the  bar,  and  opens  the  gas  valve.     But  if  the 
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dne  rotates  st  too  great  a  speed,  the  pin  upon  it  slips  past  the 
jaw^  and  no  gas  is  admitted.  In  the  larger  engines,  especially 
those  at  high  speed  for  electric  lighting,  the  governor  acts  by 
throttling  the  supply  of  gas  before  it  wholly  cuts  it  off.  Thus 
the  quality  of  the  chiarge  is  first  affected,  and  ignitions  are  only 
missed  if  the  normal  speed  is  greatly  exceeded.  The  engine  is 
started  by  a  pump  which  injects  gas  and  air,  while  a  catch  holds 
the  ignition  valve  closed.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  is  sufficiently 
compressed,  the  catch  is  released,  an  explosion  follows,  and  the 
engine  begins  to  work.  The  Premier  is  made  single  cylinder, 
horizontal^  in  sizes  from  |  to  85  LH.P. ;  vertical,  2  and  4^  I.H.P., 
and  runs  at  150  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  according  to 
size.  Both  types  are  also  made  to  run  at  higher  speeds  for 
electric  lighting.  Two  sizes,  60  and  120  B.H.P.9  are  also  made 
with  two  cylinders,  either  tandem  (see  Fig.  63)  or  side  by  side, 
and  run  at  140  to  180  revolutions.  All  sizes  above  30  B.H.P. 
are  fitted  with  an  arrangement  for  introducing  a  scavenger 
charge  of  pure  air,  to  cleanse  the  cylinder  of  the  burnt  products. 
This  is  effected,  without  departing  from  the  four-cycle,  by  means 
of  a  second  larger  piston  placed  in  front  of  the  motor  piston, 
which  acts  as  a  pump,  and  draws  in  and  expels  a  charge  of  fresh 
air.  The  two-cylinder  engines  have  an  impulse  every  revolution, 
and  the  governor  acts  by  suppressing  the  ignitions  first  in  one, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  in  both  cylinders.  Each  engine  has  its 
own  governor  worked  by  wheel  gear  direct  from  the  crank  shaft. 
The  largest  tandem  sizes  have  hitherto  been  made  only  for  use 
with  Dowson  gas. 

19'ational. — The  National  horizontal  single-cylinder  engine, 
made  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  is  another  four-cycle  motor,  with 
hot-tube  ignition  and  lift  valves  worked  from  a  side  shaft.  It  is 
in  sizes  up  to  75  I.H.P.,  and  the  makers  say  they  have  sold  over 
1,000  in  four  years. 

Bobey. — This  horizontal  engine  is  made  by  Messrs.  Robey  <& 
Co.,  of  Lincoln  (Richardson  and  Noriis  patents),  for  driving 
dynamos,  for  electric  lighting,  and  other  purposes.  It  has  heavy 
fiy  wheels,  and  the  ball  governor,  as  usual  with  this  class  of 
motor,  is  extremely  sensitive ;  it  acts  on  the  gas  valve  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  small  roller.  The  usual  four-cycle  is  employed. 
Ignition  is  by  a  tube  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner;  a  double- 
headed  valve  with  two  seats  is  used  to  fire  the  charge,  and  great 
accuracy  of  ignition  is  obtained.  There  are  no  timing  valves  to 
these  engines,  but  by  a  special  arrangement  the  moment  of 
Ignition  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  speed.  The  number  of 
revolutions  can  also  be  readily  altered,  and  the  engine  made  to 
run,  if  required,  at  a  low  speed  during  the  day,  and  at  a  high 
speed  at  night.  A  patent  '* safety  combination''  is  provided  to 
prevent  starting  backwards,  and  by  altering  the  eccentric  lever 
the  motion  of  the  engine  can  be  reversed*    Oondog  from  so  well 
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known  a  firm  this  motor,  well  designed  and  oonstmctedy  has 
already  proved  a  auoeess.  It  is  started  by  means  of  the  Lan- 
Chester  self-starter.  A  small  type,  the  "Novelty,"  has  lately 
been  introduced,  made  in  sizes  from  ^  to  2  B.H.P.,  and  running 
at  550  to  250  revolutions.  It  has  no  valve  levers,  but  the  three 
valves  for  air,  gas,  and  exhaust  are  worked  direct  by  cams  on 
the  auxiliary  shafL  The  Robey  engine  is  made  in  all  sizes  from 
^  to  240  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  230  to  HO  revolutions,  according 
to  size.  For  powers  above  72  B.H.P.  two  cylinders  are  generally 
used.     Drawings  are  given  in  The  EngineeVy  October  14,  1892. 

Two  small  singlcHsylinder  engines,  the  Bradford,  made  by 
Clayton  at  Bradford,  and  the  Fumell,  by  the  makers  of  that 
name  at  Atlas  Works,  Blackfriars^  both  work  with  the  four- 
cycle. The  Pumell  has  only  two  valves,  for  admission  and 
exhaust,  driven  from  a  side  shaft,  and  no  timing  valve.  It  is 
made  vertical,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  8  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  250  to 
200  revolutions,  l^e  Bradford  is  both  vertical  and  horizontal, 
in  sizes  from  If  to  26  I.H.P.  The  Gardner,  another  small 
engine,  is  made  at  Oolne  in  Lancashire,  from  f  to  4^  B.H.P. 

Campbell. — ^The  engine  of  this  name,  manu&ctured  by  the 
Campbell  Qas  Engine  Co.,  Halifax,  England,  is  another  four- 
cycle motor,  with  hot-tube  ignition  and  a  ball  governor.  It  is 
made  both  vertical  and  borizontaly  in  sizes  from  2^  to  85  LH.P.y 
and  runs  at  160  to  300  revolutioiis  per  minuta 

Boots. — The  special  feature  of  this  engine,  invented  by 
Mr.  Roots,  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  gases  is  utilised 
to  give  a  second  working  stroke.  In  other  words,  the  engine  is 
partly  double^hctin^  having  a  motor  impulse  on  either  side  of 
the  piston,  but  oombwtion  takes  place  on  one  side  only.  The 
usual  operations  of  admission,  compression,  explosion  with 
expansion,  and  exhaust  are  gone  through  on  one  side  of  the 
piston.  The  exhaust  gases,  instead  of  being  discharged,  then 
pass  through  ports  uneovered  by  the  piston  to  a  space  on  the 
other  side  containing  compressed  air,  and  the  gases  at  a  high 
temperature  and  pressure  and,  according  to  the  maker  of  the 
engine,  still  in  a  state  of  flame,  raise  the  air  to  a  pressure  of 
about  30  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  act  on  the  piston  to  drive  it 
back.  Thus  the  complete  cycle  is  again  gone  through,  with  the 
exception  of  explosion,  the  charge  already  admitted  and  com- 
pressed being  expanded  and  discharged  as  befora  This  double 
utilisation  of  the  heat  of  combustion  ought  to  effect  a  considerable 
eoonomy.  The  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  ^  to  15  B.H.P.,  and 
runs  at  370  to  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Ignition  is  by 
a  hot  tube,  and  the  ^teed  is  regulated  by  an  oscillating  weight 
governor. 

Clarket,  Clifl|iiiiaii  ft  Co.  (Butler's  patent). — ^An  engine  has 
lately  been  birought  oat  fay  this  firm  which,  although  not  entirely 
xi«w,  siiMB  lervenJ  foreign  makers  have  utilised  the  idea  with 
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slight  vamtiona,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  preyiously  iatro- 
dnced  into  England.  The  usual  ignitioo,  aduiisBion,  and  exhaoat 
valves  have  been  replaced  hj  a  single  circular,  rotatory  valve, 
worked  by  an  auxiliary  shaft  geared  to  the  crank  shaft  by  worm 
wheels  4  to  1,  thus  rotating  once  every  four  revolutions  or  eight 
strokes.  This  slow  motion  is  intended  to  jtrevent  wear  and 
tear,  the  various  functions  being  carried  out  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  piston  valve.  The  revolving  valve  has  two 
ports  for  the  supply  of  gas  and  air,  and  two  for  exhaust,  cor- 
BOHponding  with  the  two  passages  to  the  cylinder,  shown  on  the 
drawing  in  the  oil  engine  section,  p.  ^38,  Fig,  128.  The 
arrangement  there  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gas  engine,  with  the 
addition  of  a  vaporiser.    If  hot-tube  ignition  is  used,  the  circular 


Fig.  64.— Claike-Chapman  Gm  Engjne— Single  Cylinder.    1894. 

valve  also  carries  two  ports  for  opening  communication  between 
the  tube  and  the  cylinder  at  the  proper  moment. 

The  gas  and  air  are  first  admitted,  the  air  through  a  nozzle, 
and  the  gas  through  a  small  screw  regulating  valve  to  an 
annular  space  round  it,  and  thence  to  a  mixing  chamber  beyond. 
This  device  is  called  the  inspirator.  The  charge  then  paasea  to 
a  throttle  valve  controlled  by  the  governor,  as  in  a  steam  engine. 
It  is  admitted  through  the  ports  in  the  circular  valve  to  the 
cylinder,  and  compressed,  ignited,  expanded,  and  discharged  in 
the  usual  way.  The  makers  prefer  to  ignite  the  charge  electric- 
ally, and  supply  a  coil  and  battery ;  a  timing  commutator  is  then 
fixed  on  the  valve  shaft.  This  method  of  ignition  is  said  to 
facilitate  starting,  but  if  tube  ignition  be  required,  the  hot  tube 
is  fixed  immediately  over  the  valve  casing.     There  is  no  timing 
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Tftlve,  explosion  at  the  right  moment  being  effected  through  the 
circular  valve.  The  engine  is  regulated  b^  b,  weight  governor 
on  the  flywheel.  If  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded  the  weights 
fly  out,  and  apt  through  a  shaft  upon  the  throttle  valve  in  the 
admission  pipe,  diminishing  the  quantity  entering  the  cylinder 
more  or  less  according  to  the  excess  of  speed.  The  quality  of 
the  charge  is  never  varied,  and  as  the  governor  does  not  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  circular  valve,  there  is  an  explosion  at 
every  cycle,  whatever  the  load.  The  preBSure  of  admission  is 
regulated  by  the  governor  according  to  the  work,  the  speed 
being  kept  practically  the  same.  The  engine  is  started  by  » 
small  hand  pump,  which  forces  a  properly  proportioned  mixture 
of  gas  and  air  into  a  chamber,  from  whence  it  passes  through  a 


Fig.  65.— Dawwn  Om  Engine— Single  Cylinder.     1894. 

valve  into  the  cylinder,  and  is  ignited  either  by  the  burner  ori 
preferably,  by  electricity.  The  engine  ia  made  horizontal  in 
sizes  from  2  to  100  B.H.P.;  no  tests  appear  to  Lave  been  yet 
published.     An  external  view  is  shown  at  Fig.  64. 

DawBon, — The  novelty  of  this  engine,  which  is  made  by  the 
Dawson  Gas  Engine  Syndicate,  is  the  high  speed  attained.  It 
is  conatrncted  single  cylinder,  vertical,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  20 
B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  from  1,600  to  600  revolutions  per  minute, 
but  no  trials  have  yet  been  made  upon  this  interesting  little 
motor.  For  powers  from  50  H.F.  upwards,  two  cylinders  side 
by  side  are  used.  The  advantages  claimed  for  these  very  high- 
speed engines  are,  that  there  is  less  internal  friction,  owing  to 
Uie  smaller  cylinder  surface  and  smaller  dimensions  required. 
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and  that  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  if  exploded  exactly  at  the  right 
moment  (a  point  of  much  importance),  and  i^pioQy  expanded,' 
will  do  more  work  than  a  larger  quantity  more  slowly  ex- 
panded. 

The  engine  is  vertical,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65,  the  cylinder 
above,  the  crank  below,  and  both  are  enclosed.  It  is 
lubricated  from  a  small  recess  below  the  piston,  from  whence 
the  oil  is  splashed  over  the  working  parts.  Ignition  is  by  a 
tube  inside  a  furnace,  and  is  brought  to  an  intense  heat  by 
means  of  a  small  air  blast  Perfect  ignition  even  of  a  weak 
charge  is  said  to  be  thus  obtained,  with  the  great  rapidity 
required  in  these  high-speed  engines,  1,000  ignitions  per  minute 
being  sometimes  procured.  The  engine  has  only  one  valve  for 
gas,  and  no  levers  or  cams.  The  functions  of  ignition,  exhaust, 
and  admittiDg  the  charge  to  the  cylinder  are  effected  by  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  piston  around  its  own  .axis,  in  addition 
to  its  reciprocating  motion  to  and  fro.  This  novel  arrangement 
is  carried  out  by  two  worm  wheels,  one  on  the  crank,  and  one 
on  th^  crank  shait,  causing  the  hollow  piston,  which  has  ports  in 
its  sides,  to  uncover  successively  corresponding  openings  in  the 
cylinder  walls.  Thus  the  admission,  firing,  and  exhaust  of  the 
burnt  products  are  all  obtained  by  the  motion  of  the  piston. 
The  speed  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum  governor,  l^he  engine 
can  also  be  adapted  for  oil  or  generator  gas,  but  hitherto  it  has 
only  been  used  with  lighting  gas,  and  requires  it  is  said  about 
20  cubic  feet  per  RH.P.  hour. 

The  Gtorton  engine  is  made  on  the  Otto  cycle  firam  1^  to  28 
B.H.P.  The  makers  claim  to  be  able  to  vaiy  the  speed  from 
100  to  400  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  engine  is  running. 
A  high  normal  rate  of  speed  is  attained,  300  revolutions, 
and  the  charge  is  said  to  be  very  rapidly  exploded  and  ex- 
panded. 

The  Dudbridge,  by  Messrs.  Humpidge  &  Holborow,  Stroud, 
and  the  engine  constructed  by  the  Qas  and  Oil  Engine  and 
Dynamo  Ca,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  are  new  sii^le 
<$ylkider  motors  of  the  Otto  type.  They  are  made  both  ver- 
taoal  and  horizontal,  in  sizes  from  2  to  56  B.H.P.,  and  run 
at  160  to  250  revolutions.  For  driving  dynamos  the  speed 
is  increased.  The  Dudbridge  has  a  ball  governor  and  hot-tube 
ignition. 

Messrs.  Grice  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  have  brought  out  the 
«<  Bixmingham "  gas  engine  (Grice  &  Hollason's  patents),  a 
^bttr-cycle,  single  cylinder,  horizontal  motor,  specially  intended 
ioe  dnvii^  freezing  machinery  on  the  ammonia  compression 
«y«tem.  The  engine  is  very  simple,  with  few  parts ;  lift  valves 
Are  used,  with  hot-tube  ignition  and  a  pendulum  governor.  It 
isttiade  in  sizes  from  2}  to  55  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  150  to  260 
revolutions  per  minute. 
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A  small  gas  engine  with  the  Otto  cycle  is  made  by  Messrs* 
Norris  &  Henty,  in  sizes  from  IJ  to  8  LBLP.;  the  smallest 
sizes  run  at  250  revolutions.  It  has  no  side  shaft ;  the  exhaust 
is  worked  by  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft,  the  other  valvea 
are  automatic. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


FBENCH  GAS  ENGINES— THE  SIHPLEX. 


CoHTEHTS.— Cycle— Electric  Ignition— Slide  Valve—Govemor— 

Cheap  Gas— Triak. 


Among  the  various  engines  which  have  appeared  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  compete  with  the  Otto,  few  have  been  as  good  ut 
design,  and  as  economical  in  working  as  the  Simplex.  It  was 
brought  out  by  MM.  Delamare-Deboutteville  and  Malandin  in 
1884,  and  constructed  by  MM.  Matter  &  Cie.  at  Bouen.  The 
Otto  firm  contended  that  their  patent  had  been  infringed  isi 
France,  and  brought  a  law  suit  against  the  proprietors  of  tlie 
Simplex.  In  1888  it  was  decided  by  the  judges  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Although  the  Beau  de  Rochas  cycle  is  used  in  their 
engine,  and  the  method  of  operations  resembles  that  of  the 
Otto,  several  essential  differences  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  ignition,  regulation,  and  self  starter  are  new.  One  impor- 
tant modification  has  been  made  in  the  cycle.  Ignition  tcbkes 
place  when  the  piston  has  moved  a  little,  and  not,  as  in  the 
Otto  and  most  other  gas  engines,  at  the  dead  centre,  or  before 
the  piston  has  moved.  The  engine  is  horizontal,  of  the  siogle 
cylinder,  single-acting  type. 

Simplex  Cycle. — In  other  respects  the  usual  sequence  is 
adhered  to.  There  are  four  operations,  each  occupying  one 
stroke— -viz.,  1st  forward  stroke,  admission;  1st  return  strokei^ 
compression;  2nd  forward  stroke,  explosiogi  and  ezpansioa; 
2nd  return  stroke,  discharge  of  the  gases.    Henoe  thw6i»«M 
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explosion  for  every  two  strokes  forward  and  two  strokes  return, 
or  every  two  revolutions,  and  one  motor  impulse  in  four.     Th& 
compression  space  is  more  restricted,  and  the  gases  are  more 
highly  compressed  previous  to  explosion,  than  in  the  Otto  engine. 
Formerly,  when  ignition  was  effected  by  a  flame  carried  in  a 
movable  slide  valve,  high  initial  pressures  of  the  gases  were 
difficult  to  manage,  as  the  flame  was  frequently  extinguished. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  the  electric  spark  is  preferred  to 
ignite  the  charge  in  this  engine,  and  renders  the  pressure  of 
the  gases,  as  far  as  the  force  and  certainty  of  the  explosion  are 
concerned,  a  matter  of  indifference.     Whether  they  are  highly 
or  slightly  compressed,  ignition  is  equally  prompt  and  effectuaL 
High  initial  pressures  and  temperatures  are  a  source  of  economy, 
because  a  poorer  mixture  can  be  used,  and  less  gas  is  required. 
The  piston,  being  allowed  to  move  out  a  little  way  before  th» 
explosion  takes  place,  works  more  easily  and  quietly.     There  is 
less  shock  to  the  bearings,  and  not  only  the  pressure  of  the 
gases,  but  the  pureness  of  the  mixture  is  increased,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  more  completely  expelled,  because  of  the 
smaller  space  into  which  the  charge  is  driven. 

Eleotrio  Ignition. — After  careful  study  of  all  the  different 
methods  of  firing  the  charge  in  gas  engines,  MM.  Delamare- 
DeboutteviUe  and  Malandin  decided  in  &vour  of  electricity* 
Their  system  obviates  nearly  all  the  drawbacks  attaching  to  this 
method  of  ignition,  except  that  a  battery  and  coil  are  required  to 
generate  the  sparks.  The  working  expense  of  igniting  by  elec- 
tricity is  said  to  be  about  one-fourth  less  than  the  hot  tube.  Of 
all  the  many  devices  hitherto  resorted  to  for  firing  the  explosive 
mixture,  none  of  them  can  be  called  perfect.  The  plan  originally 
adopted  by  Otto,  but  since  almost  wholly  discontinued,  of  carrying 
a  lighted  flame  to  and  fro  in  the  slide  valve,  was  open  to  many 
objections.  The  great  heat  to  which  the  slide  valve  was  sub* 
jected,  due  not  only  to  the  continual  explosions,  but  also  to 
the  permanent  gas  flame  burning  outside,  soon  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  made  the  joints  shrink,  and  coated 
the  ports  with  carbon.  Ignition  by  a  hot  tube  has  not  these  dia» 
advantages. 

In  France  firing  by  electricity  has  been  generally  adopted. 
As  employed  by  Lenoir  and  his  successors,  the  system  was 
defective,  and  there  were  frequent  miss  fires.  The  positive 
wire  from  a  Buhmkorff  coil  was  conducted  to  the  two  opposite 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  the  negative  to  the  engine  itself,  and 
the  circuit  closed  or  interrupted  by  a  contact  maker.  Pre- 
mature ignition  often  occurred,  and  when  the  electric  spark 
was  generated  inside  the  cylinder  itself,  the  points  of  the  wires 
became  coated,  and  sometimes  no  sparks  were  produced.  The 
inventors  of  the  Simplex  have  adopted  the  ingenious  method  of 
introducing  the  two  ends  of  the  wires  into  an  isolated  chamber 
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in  the  slide  cover,  and  allowing  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks 
to  play  between  them.  A  slide  valve  moves  to  and  fro  between 
the  slide  cover  and  the  cylinder,  at  half  the  speed  of  the  crank 
shaft.  At  a  given  moment,  a  zig-zag  passage  in  the  slide  valve 
is  brought  opposite  the  ignition  chamber,  and  opens  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  admission  port  into  the  cylinder.  Part 
of  the  charge,  already  highly  compressed  by  the  back  stroke  of 
the  piston,  rushes  through  the  passage,  is  iired  by  electric 
sparks,  and  ignites  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder.  The  moment  of 
ignition,  therefore,  is  regulated,  not  by  the  generation  of  the 
electric  sparks,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  slide  and  the 
edges  of  the  port.  Premature  igDition  is  prevented  by  isolating 
the  wires  in  porcelain  tubes. 

To  work  well,  this  method  of  ignition  requires  a  pure  ex- 
plosive mixture,  and  that  no  gases  of  combustion  from  the 
previous  charge  should  be  left  in  the  firing  chamber  or  the 
slide  valve.  At  the  moment  when  the  compressed  gases,  driving 
before  them  any  residuum  of  burnt  products,  pass  from  the 
cylinder  into  the  oblique  passage  in  the  slide  valve,  and  y^^ 
part  of  a  second  before  the  edges  of  the  passage  are  brought 
opposite  the  firing  chamber,  a  small  hole  opens  communication 
with  the  outer  air.  This  little  vent-hole  is  obliquely  in  line 
with  the  firing  chamber,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  grooved 
channel  in  the  slide  valve  and  face.  So  great  is  the  pressure  of 
the  incoming  charge,  that  all  the  burnt  gases  are  discharged 
through  this  opening  in  even  less  than  the  time  allotted,  and 
the  fresh  purified  charge  is  ready  to  be  exploded.  This  system 
of  ignition  has  been  fouud  economical  and  convenient.  The 
slide  valve  and  firing  chamber  are  kept  comparatively  cool,  and 
require  less  attention  than  with  fiame  or  hot  tube  ignition.  The 
regulation  of  the  speed  is  another  special  feature  of  the  Simplex 
engine.  Two  ingenious  methods  are  employed,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  engine ;  and  the  governors  are  novel  in  applica- 
tion, if  not  in  principle. 

Pig.  66  gives  a  side  elevation,  Fig.  67,  a  back  view,  and  Pig.  68 
a  sectional  plan  of  the  Simplex  engine.  In  outward  appearance 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  Otto,  having  a  single  horizontal 
cylinder  open  at  one  end,  working  direct  through  a  connecting- 
rod  on  to  the  crank,  and  a  counter  shaft  to  act  upon  the  organs 
of  admission,  distribution,  ignition,  and  exhaust^  driven  by 
worm  gearing  from  the  crank  shaft.  A  is  the  motor  cylinder, 
P  the  piston,  C  the  connecting-rod,  and  K  the  crank  shaft. 
E,  Pig.  68,  is  the  wheel  on  the  crank  shaft,  and  P  another  wheel 
gearing  into  it,  of  double  the  diameter,  driving  the  side  shaft  B^ 
which  makes  one  revolution  for  every  two  of  the  crank  shaft. 
B  is  the  base  plate,  M  the  mixing  chamber  for  the  gas  and  air  at 
the  back  of  the  cylinder.  So  far  the  construction  is  the  same  as 
in  many  other  engines ;  the  horizontal  slide  valve  S,  Pig.  68^  is 
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also  driven  to  uid  fro  by  the  side  shaft  It  in  the  tisoal  way.     Im 
Fig.  67,  Y  and  Y^  are  the  flywheels,  and  U  and  V^  the  fnlkftL 
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The  cylinder  is  cooled  by  a  water  jacket,  the  water  enters  at  I, 
and  is  disdiarged  at  (,,  Fig  68.  e  is  the  exhanst  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  communicating  with  it  through  the  valve 
Sj.  The  air  enters  at  H,  the  gaa  at  y,  through  a  pipe  at  right 
angles  to  it,  seen  in  Fig.  67.  Both  pass  into  the  distributing 
chamber  M,  and  from  thence  through  slide  valve  S  into  tho 
small  chamber  Bj  in  the  rear  of  the  cylinder,  where  they  are 
compressed  by  the  back  stroke  of  the  piston.  It  is  the  relatively 
small  sice  of  this  compression  space  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
cylinder  which  causes  the  gas  and  air  to  be  more  highly  com- 
pressed than  in  most  gas  engines.     In  an  engine  of  6-7  B.H.F. 


Fig.  67. — Simplex  Engine — End  View. 

tested  with  town  gaa  by  Professor  Witz,  the  volume  of  the 
compression  space  was  324  per  cent,  of  the  total  cylinder 
volume.  With  gas  of  poorer  quality,  such  as  Dowson,  the 
volume  of  the  compression  chamber  is  only  25*6  per  cent. 

The  side  shaft  terminates  in  a  small  crank,  k,  working  the 
slide  valve,  and  moving  it  once  to  and  fro  for  every  two  revolu- 
tions of  the  crank  shaft.  The  discharge  pipe  for  the  exhaust 
gases  is  seen  at  Fig.  66.  The  exhaust  pipe  e  is  closed  by  tbe 
valve  8^  held  npon  its  seat  by  the  epring  j.     At  a  given  moment 
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a  cam  upon  the  tide  shaft  R  presses  down  one  end  of  the  lerer 
L,  the  other  end  rises,  releaues  the  valvo  Sj  from  the  sprlngj, 
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.and  pushes  it  up,  and  the  exhaust  gases  pass  out  through  e.  As 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  1^  atmosphere  when  the  exhaust 
opens,  the  valve  is  lifted  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  to 
avoid  back  pressure  on  the  piston. 

Slide  Valye. — Fig.  69  shows  a  sectional  plan  of  the  organs 
of  admission,  distribution,  ignition,  and  the  air  governor,  all 
of  which  are  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder.  S  is  the  slide  valve, 
k  the  small  crank  on  the  counter  shaft  working  it,  and  M  the 
distribution  chamber.  This  chamber  has  three  openings,  the 
first  for  the  admission  of  air  from  below  at  H,  the  second,  g,  for 
the  entrance  of  the  gas,  the  valve  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
air  governor  G  to  the  right ;  the  third  leads  through  the  slide 
valve  into  the  cylinder,  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction.  At  I 
is  the  ignition  chamber,  into  which  the  ends  of  two  electric  wires 
surrounded  by  porcelain  insulators  are  introduced,  and  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  sparks  plays  between  them,  without  heating 
the  metal.  The  slide  valve  has  only  two  openings,  a  rectangular 
passage,  e,  shown  at  Fig.  69,  in  line  with  the  cylinder  port  and 
distribution  chamber,  and  an  oblique  opening,  /,  which,  as  the 
slide  moves  to  the  right,  brings  the  lighting  chamber  I  into 
communication  with  the  cylinder  through  the  same  port.  The 
admission  passage  is  first  circular  in  form,  then  conical,  lastly 
rectangular,  and  it  is  thus  shaped  to  ensure  the  thorough  mixing 
of  the  gas  and  air  as  they  pass  to  the  cylinder. 

Simplex  (Jovernor. — Two  simple  and  ingenious  methods  of 
regulating  the  speed  have  been  adopted  in  this  engine.  For 
small  motors,  MM.  Delamare  and  Malandin  use  an  extremely 
sensitive  air-barrel  governor.  If  the  speed  be  too  great,  the 
governor  wholly  cuts  off  the  supply  of  gas,  and  this  method 
is  not  only  economical,  but  by  admitting  air  only  for  one  or 
more  revolutions,  the  cylinder  is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  the 
burnt  products,  and  the  next  explosion  is  stronger,  because  the 
mixture  is  undiluted.  The  governor  also  regulates  the  supply 
when  the- engine  is  running  light.  The  slide  valve  S,  Fig.  69r 
carries  a  small  horizontal  cylinder,  <?,  cast  with  it  in  one  piece, 
and  therefore  making  one  movement  forward  and  back  for  every 
revolution  of  the  crank  k,  or  every  two  revolutions  of  the  crank 
shaft.  The  piston  and  rod  of  this  cylinder  are  stationary  and 
fixed  to  the  slide  cover,  and  the  cylinder,  contrary  to  the  usual 
arrangement,  slides  to  and  fro  over  them  with  the  movement  of 
the  slide  valve.  Bubber  rings  allow  the  piston-rod  to  move  in  a 
slightly  oblique  direction,  as  the  cover  is  tightened  against  the 
slide  valve.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  c  is  a  small 
opening,  k\  through  which  air  is  admitted  and  driven  out  by 
the  piston  at  each  forward  movement  of  the  slide ;  the  quan- 
tity of  air  is  regulated  by  a  micrometer  screw,  and  only  so 
much  enters  at  each  stroke  as  will  fill  the  cylinder.  At  right 
angles  to,  and  cast  in  one  piece  with,  the  upper  cylinder  c  and 
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the  slide  valre  is  a  Becond  smaller  cylinder,  n,  the  piston  of 
vhidi  ii  free,  and  uioally  retta  agaioBt  e.     The  pistoo-rod  ends 
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in*  a  knife  edge,  o,  fitting  into  the  rod  opening  the  gas  yalve. 
If  the  speed  be  normal,  a  cylinder-full  of  air  is  taken  into  and 
expelled  from  cylinder  c  at  each  to  and  fro  movement  of  the 
slide  valve.  The  piston  of  cylinder  n  does  not  move,  and  the 
knife  edge  o  being  brought  each  time  by  the  motion  of  the  slide 
against  the  gas  valve-rod,  pushes  the  valve  open,  and  admits  a 
certain  quantity  of  gas.  But  if  the  speed  be  too  great,  the  slide 
valve  and,  consequently,  the  cylinder  c,  make  more  than  the 
given  number  of  movements.  More  air  is  admitted  into  cylin- 
der c  than  can  be  driven  out  during  one  revolution.  It  is  com- 
pressed, the  pressure  acting  upon  the  piston  in  n  drives  it 
down,  and  the  knife  o  misses  the  edge  of  the  gas  valve-rod> 


Fig.  71. — Simplex  Engine— Fendulnm 
Governor.     1888. 

as    seen   in    the   dotted    line.  Fig.  69. 

"No  gas  can  thus  enter  until  the  speed 

•n.    ..^     n.     1     -r.    •        of  the  enirine  and,  consequently,  the 

Pig.  70.— Simplex  Engine-  P       ,        [  cvlindpi-     arft 

Pendulum  Governor.       pressure    in    ine  upper    cyiinaei,   are 

reduced. 
For  larger  engines  a  simpler  and  cheaper  governor  has  been 
introduced.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  two  pendulum 
weights,  a  lighter  and  a  heavier,  swinging  oi^  a  fixed  pivot  at 
either  end  of  a  rod.  The  time  occupied  by  the  fall  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  always  the  same ;  the  variation  in  the  speed  is  obtained 
by  a  weighted  knife  blade  acting  upon  the  gas  valve.  Figs.  70 
and  71  &ow  the  arrangement  of  the  pendulum  governor,  also 
seen  in  Fig.  67.  The  two  weights  of  the  pendulum,  Q  and  O, 
are  mounted  on  a  rod  ending  in  a  notch,  N,  and  held  in  position 
by  the  pivot  r  in  the  centre.  The  heavier  weight  O  is  fixed  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod ;  the  upper  and  lighter  weight  can  be 
adjusted  by  a  screw  to  any  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  rod. 
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to  give  the  required  length  of  swing  for  any  speed.  The  heavier 
weight  being  below,  the  tendency  of  the  pendulum  is  always 
towards  an  upright  position.  Bolted  to  the  slide  valve  of  the 
engine,  and  therefore  moving  to  and  fro  with  it,  is  a  frame 
carrying  a  knife  blade,  h,  square  and  weighted  at  one  end,  and 
pointed  at  the  other.  The  pendulum  and  the  notched  opening 
of  the  gas  valve  ^,  shown  to  the  left,  are  both  in  the  stationary 
valve  cover,  the  weighted  blade  on  the  frame  moves  with  the 
slide  valve.  As  the  square  part  of  the  blade  is  the  heavier,  the 
piece  of  iron,  unless  prevented,  always  remains  vertical ;  but 
«ach  time  the  knife  blade  in  its  motion  encounters  the  pendulum 
as  it  swings,  the  point  of  the  blade  is  caught  by  the  notch  and 
held  in  position,  and  the  square  end  of  the  knife  pushes  open 
the  gas  valve.  If,  however,  the  speed  of  the  engine  be  too  great, 
the  slide  valve  carries  the  knife  blade  forward  too  soon,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  70.  The  blade  misses  the  notch,  the  weighted  end  drops 
below  the  gas  valve,  and  no  gas  is  admitted.  This  governor  is 
almost  as  sensitive  as  the  other,  because,  the  fall  of  the  pendulum 
being  always  the  same,  the  regulation  of  the  speed  depends  on 
the  hit  or  miss  of  the*  notch. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Simplex  engine 
differs  in  many  important  respects  from  the  Otto,  especially  in 
the  ignition,  which,  M.  Delamare  asserts,  is  simpler,  cleaner, 
and  more  certain  than  the  usual  firing.  The  higher  pressure 
obtained  by  reducing  the  compression  space,  the  greater  heat  of 
the  electric  spark,  and  the  more  complete  discharge  of  the 
exhaust  gases,  increase  the  economy  and  eflSciency  of  the  engine, 
and  make  it  especially  fitted  for  driving  with  Dowson  or  other 
poor  gas.  To  set  up  a  complete  gas-generating  plant,  however, 
is  only  remunerative  for  large  power  engines^  and  it  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Simplex  reaches  its  maximum  of 
economical  working. 

Starting. — The  construction  of  the  engine  renders  it  easier 
to  start  than  most  other  gas  motors.  As  the  electric  spark  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  ignite  gases  at  any  pressure,  preliminary 
compression,  always  a  difficult  matter,  is  not  necessary  to  any 
large  extent.  A  simple  method  of  starting  was  introduced  and 
patented  by  MM.  Delamare  and  Malandin  in  1888.  A  three- 
way  cock,  shown  in  plan,  section,  and  elevation  at  Fig.  72,  is 
•connected  to  the  ignition  and  main  gas  supply.  The  gas  is 
admitted  from  below,  and  the  air  at  the  side  into  the  ignition 
'Chamber,  and  pass  through  the  oblique  slide  valve  opening  into 
the  cylinder  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  Fig.  73  shows  a 
diagram  of  the  movements  of  the  piston. 

The  special  and  original  feature  of  the  Simplex  self-starter  is 
that  the  explosive  mixture,  instead  of  being  introduced  during 
the  admission  stroke,  enters  the  cylinder  during  the  third  or 
expansion  stroke.      All    attempts  to    start  the  engine   when 
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admitting  the  charge  as  usual  during  the  first  forward  stroke 
failed,  because  so  long  a  time  elapsed — viz.,  a  forward  (admission^ 
and  back  (compression)  stroke,  before  it  was  fired.  But  as  soon 
as  the  ''  lucky  idea/'  as  the  inventor  calls  it,  was  hit  upon,  of 
admitting  the  charge  at  the  beginning  of  expansion,  the  engine 
was  easily  started,  because  the  gases  were  immediately  fired,  and 
driven  out  during  the  course  of  the  next  exhaust  stroke. 

To  set  the  engine  in  motion,  therefore,  the  piston  must  be 
stopped  at  c,  Fig.  73,  at  the  end  of  compression,  and  the  com- 
pressed gases  allowed  to  escape.  The  gas  cock  and  the  three-way 
cock  are  then  opened,  and  the  flywheel  turned  by  hand,  until  the 
piston  has  moved  to  e  through  three-quarters  of  its  next  forward 
stroke.  Gas  and  air,  mixed  in  the  proportions  allowed  by  the 
openings  of  the  three-way  cock,  enter  the  oylinder  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  piston.  The  cocks 
of  both  pipes  are  then  turned  oif,  the  movement  of  the  flywheel 
reversed^  and  the  piston  returning  to  e^,  slightly  compresses  the 
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Fig.  72.— Simplex  Engine—  Fig.  73.— iSimplex  Engine- 

Starting  Gear.  Positions  at  Starting, 

charge  of  gas  and  air  behind  it  The  electric  current  is  then 
switched  on,  and  although  the  gases  are  at  a  low  pressure,  the 
spark  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  ignite  them,  an  explosion  follows, 
and  the  engine  is  fairly  started.  For  larger  engines,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  turn  the  flywheel  by  hand,  the  engine  is  started  still 
more  easily  and  simply.  It  must  be  stopped  aty^  Fig.  73,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ignition  stroke,  and  the  gas  and  air  allowed  to 
enter  through  the  three-way  cock.  At  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
above  the  compression  chamber,  there  is  a  small  hole  closed  by 
a  pet-cock.  This  is  opened,  and  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air 
entering  the  cylinder  at  a  slight  pressure  drive  out,  through  it, 
the  burnt  products  remaining  from  the  previous  charge.  As 
soon  as  the  hole  is  closed,  the  three-way  cock  being  still  open, 
the  gas  and  air  accumulate  behind  the  piston  and  in  the  ignition 
chamber.  The  ordinary  gas  cock  is  then  opened,  a  fresh  charge 
enters,  the  current  is  switched  on,  an  explosion  follows,  and  the 
engine  begins  to  move.     In  the  later  engines  the  pet-cock  is 
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replaced  by  an  auxiIiAr7  cam  on  the  counter  shaft,  which  keeps 
the  exhaust  open  and  diminishes  the  pressure,  until  the  engine 
is  at  work.  In  both  these  methods  of  starting  the  principle  is 
the  same,  namely,  to  introduce  gas  into  the  cylinder  by  other 
than  the  regular  means,  and  at  an  unusual  period  in  the  cycle. 

The  single  cylinder  100  H.P.  nominal  Simplex  engine  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  and 
was  highly  commended  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Worked 
with  Dowson  gas  made  in  a  special  generator,  the  consumption 
of  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  was  about  half  that  in  a  steam 
engine  of  the  same  power.  This  engine  was  one  of  the  best 
representative  types  then  made  of  an  economical  gas  motor.  It 
had  two  flywheels,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  23  inches, 
length  of  stroke  3  feet  2  inches.  The  mean  speed  was  100  re- 
volutions per  minute,  and  the  initial  pressure  of  the  gases 
6  atmospheres.  The  saving  effected  by  the  use  of  Dowson  gas, 
instead  of  the  expensive  Paris  gas,  was  very  marked.  For 
further  particulars  see  Table  of  Trials.  The  Simplex  engines, 
all  single  cylinder,  are  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  about  150  H.P., 
for  use  with  town  gas ;  for  Dowson  or  other  poor  gas  from  30  to 
400  H.P. 

MM.  Delamare  and  Malandin  have  now  adopted  the  Lencauchez 
system  of  power  gas,  described  at  p.  206,  for  driving  their  larger 
engines,  and  have  erected  several  important  plants,  combining 
the  Lencauchez  generator  and  the  Simplex  engine.  Forty-seven 
have  been  put  up  in  France  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
most  important,  and  one  of  the  largest  motors  now  at  work,  is 
at  the  Pantin  Flour  Mills  near  Paris.  The  gas  is  supplied  by 
two  Lencauchez  generators.  The  engine  is  single  acting,  with 
one  cylinder  2  feet  10  inches  diameter,  and  3*28  feet  stroke,  and 
runs  at  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  quality  of  the  charge, 
the  ignition,  and  action  of  the  exhaust  and  admission  valves  can 
all  be  varied  at  will.  The  engine  was  tested  while  driving  the 
mill  for  194  consecutive  hours,  during  which  the  indicated  H.P. 
was  about  280,  and  brake  power  220  H.P.,  mechanical  efficiency 
78  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  non-bituminous  Anzin  coal 
/French)  was  0*80  lb.  per  I.H.P.,  and  10  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour. 
The  heating  value  of  the  gas  was  152  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot 
(mean).  For  large  gas  engines  M.  Delamare  is  of  opinion  that 
further  progress  should  consist  in  improving  gas  generators,  and 
adapting  them  to  work  with  any  kind  of  coal,  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  used  per  ton. 

Another  important  gas  engine  plant  is  at  Linet's  Chemical 
Works  at  Aubervilliers,  near  Paris.  Three  Simplex  80  H.P. 
gas  engines  work  a  set  of  dynamos,  which  transmit  the  power 
electrically,  with  very  little  loss,  to  the  different  machines. 
The  engines  and  dynamos  act  on  shafts  placed  underground  to 
economise  space,  the  gas  is  supplied  by  two  Lencauchez  gener- 
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tttoTB,  and  both  engines  aad  generators  can  be  disconnected  and 
worked  separately.  In  a  test  made  in  1894  the  consumption 
-was  1*4  lbs.  coal  per  B.H.P.y  and  1*1  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  hour.  At 
Etrepagny,  in  Eare  (France),  the  town  and  piivate  houses  aro 
lit  by  electricity,  generated  by  a  horizontal  single  cylinder 
Simplex  engine  driven  by  Lencauchez  gas.  In  a  trial  by  M. 
Bourdon  the  engine  developed  62-55  B.H.P.,  and  the  consump- 
tion in  the  generator  was  1*3  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  hour  of  French 
coal.  The  station  supplies  330  private,  and  60  street  lamps  at 
a  cost  of  about  14s.  6d.  a  year  for  an  8-candle  power  lamp,  or 
double  that  price  for  a  16-candle  lamp.  The  water  supplied  to 
the  town  of  Laval  is  also  raised  by  pumps  driven  by  an  tiO  H.P. 
Simplex  engine  worked  with  generator  gas.  The  whole  plant, 
including  the  pumps,  requires  the  attendance  of  only  one  man. 
The  normal  speed  of  the  pumps  is  30  revolutions,  raising  about 
900  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  •  The  consumption  is  said  to 
be  about  If  lbs.  coal  per  hour  per  H.P.  of  water  lifted.  At  the 
'Lyons  Exhibition  in  1894  the  tramcars  were  driven  for  some 
months  by  electricity  generated  from  a  120  H.P.  Simplex  engine. 

A  curious  application  of  this  motor  is  at  a  small  factory  for 
distilling  tar,  acetic  acid,  and  other  products  from  wood,  at 
Lisors,  Euro.  The  water  under  pressure  required  for  the  work 
is- pumped  by  an  8  H.P.  Simplex  engine,  driven  by  the  uncon- 
densed  gases  given  oif  during  the  process  of  distillation.  These 
gases,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  and  wasted,  are  thus 
utilized,  and  power  is  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  ap- 
plication of  gas  engines  may  become  of  importance  in  countries 
where  wood  is  abundant. 

Trials. — Most  of  the  tests  described  will  be  found  in  the 
table.  Professor  Witz's  experiments  on  the  100  H.P.  engine 
•at  the  Paris   Exhibition  were  continued  for  four  successive 


Fig.  74.— Simplex  Engine — ^Indicator  Diagram. 

days,  and  the  calorific  value  of  the  Bowson  gas  used  was  170 
B.T.TJ.  per  cubic  foot,  at  ordinary  temperature  and  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  B.H.P.  of  the  engine  was  75*86,  and  the  coii- 
snmption  1*3  lbs.  coal  per  B.H.P.  hour.  Fig.  74  shows  a 
diagram  taken  during  the  trial.  In  a  smaller  engine  tested  by 
Professor  Witz  in  1885  the  B.H.P.  was  6*8,  and  the  consumption 
of  lighting  gas  21*8  cubic  feet  per  B.ILP.  hour.  An  engine  of 
nearly  twice  the  size  showed  a  brake  consumption  of  19*4  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  Fig.  75  is  on  indicator  diagram  from  an  8  H.P. 
engine^ 
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The  Simplex  engines  are  now  used  in  France  for  various  im- 
portant mills,  flour,  cotton,  weaving,  silk,  electrical  works,  <kc, 
and  compete  seriously  with  steam  engines  at  about  half  the  cost 
of  fuel  per  H.P.    All  these  motors  are  made  on  the  four-cycle 
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Fig.  75.— Simplex  Engine — Indicator  Diagram  of  8  H.P.  Engine. 

principle,  horizontal,  single  cylinder,  and  single  acting.  The 
speed  varies  from  200  revolutions  in  the  smallest  •engines  to 
100  revolutions  per  minute  in  the  200  H.P.  engines. 
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THE  SECOND  LENOIR  AND  OTHER  FRENCH 

ENGINES. 

Contents  —  Second    Lenoir — Charon — Tenting— Forest— Niel—Darand — 
Perrin — Crouan — Roger — Le  Robuste — Brouhot— Letombe— B^ier. 

Since  the  introduction  of  his  first  motor  in  1860,  Lenoir,  the 
pioneer  of  gas  engines,  had  been  incessantly  working  to  perfect 
his  invention  and  to  remedy  its  defects,  especially  the  large  con- 
sumption of  gas.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1876,  a  new  direction 
was  given  to  the  efforts  of  mechanical  engineers  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Otto.  The  success  of  this  motor  conclusively  proved 
the  truth  of  Beau  de  Hochas'  theory  that,  without  compres- 
sion of  the  gases  before  ignition,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
engine  work  economically.  Abandoning,  therefore,  the  lines 
on  which  he  had  formerly  worked,  Lenoir  announced  his  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  compression  by  introducing,  in 
1883,  an  engine  in  which  the  Beau  de  Rochas  cycle  was  closely 
followed. 

Second  Ijenolr. — Like  the  Otto,  the  second  Lenoir  engine 
has  one  motor  impulse  in  four.     The  first  stroke  (forward)  draws 
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in  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  the  seoond  stroke  (return)  com- 
presses the  charge;  during  the  third  stroke  (forward)  it  is 
exploded  and  expanded,  d(»ng  positive  work ;  and  in  the  fourth 
stroke  (return)  the  products  of  combustion  are  discharged.  The 
cycle  of  this  new  engine  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the 
Otto,  and  like  the  inventors  of  the  Simplex,  Lenoir  had  to 
encounter  a  lawsuit  in  France,  which  was  dedded  in  his  favour 
in  August,  1885.  There  are,  however,  essential  points  of  differ- 
ence, as  well  as  of  resemblance,  in  the  two  motors.  Lenoir  aims 
at  obtaining  higher  compression  of  the  gases.  By  separating  the 
chamber  in  which  they  are  compressed  from  the  working  cylinder^ 
and  keeping  it  hot,  while  the  cylinder  is  cooled  by  a  water  jacket, 
he  contrives  to  heat  the  gases  before  ignition,  without  unduly 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  piston.  As  in  the  former  engine, 
the  electric  spark  produced  for  each  explosion  is  employed  to 
ignite  the  gases,  but  his  particular  method  of  ignition  does  not 
seem  to  give  a  perfectly  regular  speed.  Whatever  its  merits 
when  skilfully  handled,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Schottler, 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  to  fire  the  gases  electrically.  In 
other  respects  the  mechanical  details  of  this  Lenoir  engine  are 
good,  and  carefully  studied.  The  high  pressure  at  which  the 
gases  are  ignited  gives  greater  expansion  after  explosion,  the 
mixture  can  be  much  diluted  or  a  poorer  gas  used,  and  greater 
economy  is  thus  obtained.  The  piston  moves  out  so  little 
during  explosion,  that  ignition  practically  takes  place  at  constant 
volume. 

The  cylinder  is  in  reality  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the 
motor  cylinder,  in  which  the  piston  works,  and  the  compression 
chamber  at  the  back,  separated  from  it  by  an  asbestos  joint. 
This  chamber,  called  by  the  inventor  a  "  reheater,"  is  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  engine.  The  cylinder  is  surrounded  by 
a  water  jacket,  but  radiating  cast-iron  ribs,  offering  a  consider- 
able surface  to  tlie  air,  are  sufficient  to  cool  the  compression 
chamber,  because  the  piston  does  not  enter  it.  Thus  the  incom- 
ing gases,  as  they  pass  through  this  chamber,  which  is  much 
hotter  than  the  cylinder,  are  heated  prior  to  ignition,  and  the 
heat  imparted  to  them  increases  their  pressure.  Before  explo- 
sion it  rises  to  4  atmospheres  (about  60  lbs.),  and  after  explosion 
to  13  atmospheres,  and  to  16  atmospheres  in  engines  using 
carburetted  air.  This  high  pressure  and  temperature  make 
the  gases  ignite  easily,  although  a  poor  and  greatly  diluted 
mixture  is  used.  Another  novelty  in  this  engine  is  that  the 
admission  and  ignition  valves  are  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  in 
a  relatively  cool  position,  and  therefore  need  little  oiling.  The 
electric  wires  never  come  in  contact  with  the  lubricant,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  ends  becoming  greasy.  Air  and  gas 
are  admitted  and  mixed  in  a  distributing  chamber,  as  seen  in 
the  drawing. 
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Pig.  76  gives  a  sectional  plan  of  the  second  Lenoir  engine, 
showing  the  different  parts.  A  is  the  motor  cylinder,  with 
piston  P,  B  the  compression  chamber  surrounded  by  the  ex- 
ternal ribs,  £  is  the  opening  for  the  exhaust  at  the  further  end 
of  the  compression  chamber,  D  the  yalve  chest  at  the  side  of 
the  cylinder,  containing  chambers  for  the  admission,  mixing,  and 
ignition  of  the  charge.  At  a  is  the  asbestos  joint  separating  the 
cylinder  casting  from  that  of  the  compression  chamber,  to  pre- 
vent the  conduction  of  heat.  A  portion  of  the  piston-rod  is 
seen  at  p^  working  through  the  connecting-rod  and  a  strong 
cylindrical  guide  ^  on  to  the  crank  shaft  K.  All  the  organs 
of  admission,  distribution,  ignition,  and  exhaust  are  worked  by 
a  counter  shaft,  R,  driven  from  the  main  shaft  by  two  spur 
wheels,  e  and  /,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1.  The  shaft  B, 
therefore,  revolves  at  half  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft.  Upon 
it  are  two  cams,  t'  and  t",  and  a  projection,  v;  these  work  the 
exhaust  and  admission  valves,  and  the  ignition.  The  exhaust 
E  is  opened  by  the  lever  N  and  the  rod  O.  At  a  given  moment 
the  cam  f  on  the  counter  shaft  pushes  out  the  valve-rod  O,  the 
lever  N  is  displaced,  and  the  exhaust  port  uncovered. 

The  valve  chest  D  is  divided  into  two  parts,  J  the  admission, 
and  I  the  mixing  and  ignition  chambers,  and  communication 
between  them  ia  made  through  a  horizontal  valve,  H.  The  air 
enters  firom  below  at  m,  and  the  gas  from  above ;  the  governor 
acts  upon  the  gas  admission  pipe.  To  admit  the  gas  into 
chamber  J,  the  second  cam  ^  on  the  counter  shaft  It  pushes 
out  the  rod  t  and  lifts  a  valve  placed  on  the  gas  supply  pipe. 
Unless  checked  by  the  governor,  the  gas  enters  through  several 
holes,  and  becomes  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  air,  before  the 
valve  H  opens  to  admit  the  charge  into  the  inner  chamber  I. 
Prom  thence  it  passes  through  the  channel  g  into  the  cylinder, 
and  is  compressed  into  B.  The  charge  is  fired  at  h  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  earlier  Lenoir  motors.  Two  wires,  positive 
and  negative,  pass  from  a  Buhmkorff  induction  coil,  the  one 
into  the  engine,  the  whole  of  which  becomes  negative,  the  other 
from  utoh  at  the  side  of  the  admission  chamber.  Oontact  is 
interrupted  or  established  by  the  projection  v  on  the  counter 
shaft  B,  which  at  a  given  moment  in  the  cycle  of  the  engine 
closes  the  circuit.  The  spark  is  produced,  and  part  of  the 
highly  compressed  charge  in  B,  driven  up  the  narrow  passage  g 
by  the  return  compressing  stroke,  is  ignited,  and  spreading 
back  into  the  cylinder  fires  the  remainder.  The  passage  is 
always  open  to  the  cylinder,  but  the  charge  cannot  ignite  until 
the  maximum  pressure  is  reached,  and  the  spark  produced.  An 
indiarubber  bag  is  used  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 
Little  difficulty  is  apparently  found  in  starting  this  engine,  the 
process  being  always  easier  in  engines  firing  electrically  than 
in  those  which  use  flame  ignition.     The  counter  shaft  K  carries 
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a  second  smaller  cam,  as  well  as  the  cam  opening  the  exhaust, 
and  both  can  be  brought  into  play  whan  starting.  By  means 
of  the  second  cam,  the  exhaust  yalve  is  opened  twice  during 
one  revolution  of  the  crank,  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
in  the  cylinder.  As  soon  as  the  engine  is  at  work,  the  handle 
moving  this  cam  falls  back  automatically.  The  gas  valve  can 
also  be  opened  independently  of  the  governor. 

M.  Tresca^  who  had  been  the  first  to  experiment  upon  the 
original  Lenoir  motor,  undertook  two  series  of  trials  upon  the 
modem  engine,  driven  alternately  with  gas  and  with  carburetted 
air.  Tests  were  made  on  a  2  H.P.  nominal  engine  with  Paris 
gas  in  1885,  and  the  mean  of  three  experiments  gave  a  con- 
sumption of  24  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  The 
indicator  diagram  is  shown  at  Fig.  77.  The  engine  ran  at 
176  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  mechanical  efficiency 
was  74  per  cent.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  are  given 
in  the  table.  Another  experiment  was  made  in  1890  by 
M.  Hirsch  on  a  16  nominal  H.P.  Lenoir  engine,  in  which 
the  consumption  of  Paris  gas  per  B.H.P.  per  hour  was  a  little 
over  21  cubic  feet.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  engines 
firing  the  charge  electrically,  the  consumption  of  gas  is  slightly 
less  than  where  flame  ignition  is  used,  because  in  the  latter  case 
a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  required  to  feed  the  light.  M.  Tresca 
died  before  the  results  of  his  experiments  were  published.  The 
constructors  of  the  Lenoir  engine 
claim  for  it  an  average  consump- 
tion of  23  cubic  feet  of  Paris  gas 
per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 

For  sizes  above  8  H.P.,  the 
Lenoir  motor  is  usually  made 

with  two  cylinders  and  pistons,      

working  upon  the  same  crank  ^ig,  77.— Second  Lenoir  Engine- 
shaft.  A  single  counter  shaft  Indicator  Diagram, 
between  them  drives  the  admis- 
sion and  ignition  valves  and  the  governor.  There  is  only  one 
mixing  chamber,  communicating  alternately  with  each  cylinder, 
and  one  commutator,  to  pass  the  spark  to  either  cylinder  as 
required.  One  explosion  per  revolution  of  the  motor  crank  is 
thus  obtained.  Sometimes  all  the  parts  are  made  in  duplicate, 
and  the  engine  virtually  consists  of  two  single  cylinder  motors. 
The  modern  Lenoir  engines  are  made  at  Paris  by  M.M.  Rouart 
Freres,  and  by  the  Compagnie  Parisienne  d'!^clairage  au  Gaz, 
horizontal  in  sizes  from  1^  to  8  H.P.,  single  cylinder,  and  run 
at  220  to  160  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  with  two  cylinders 
up  to  50  H.P.  with  a  speed  of  160  to  140  revolutions. 

Charon. — This  engine  was  patented  in  1888,  and  shown  in 
the  French  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889.  It  is  a 
horizontal  four-cycle  motor,  resembling  the  Otto  in  outward 
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appeanooe  uid  mechanical  detaila,  with  lift  Talres  and  electrio 
ignition.  To  obtain  greater  expansion  in  proportion  to  admis- 
sion and  compression  of  the  charge,  a  novel  feature  has  been 
introduced  in  the  construction  of  this  engine.  The  student  will 
already  be  familiar  with  variouB  devices  of  this  kind,  but  the 
method  employed  by  M.  Charon,  althongh  complicated,  is 
original  and  ingenioua,  and  has  been  praised  by  such  well' 
known  authorities  as  Witz  and  Ohauveau. 

As  in  moat  types  of  engine  using  the  Bean  do  Rochas  cyclo, 
the  piston  makes  two  forward  and  two  return  strokes  for  every 
revolution.  The  charge  is  £red  by  an  electric  spark  a  little 
before,  or  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke.  There 
are  two  valves,  one  to  admit  gas  alone,  the  other  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  charge  of  gas  and  air  to  the  cylinder.  In  the  latter 
valve  the  air  enters  centrally  from  below,  and  the  gas  circum- 
ferentially  through  a  number  of  small  holes  immediately  below 
the  valve  seat.    The  chief  novelty  of  the  engine  is  that,  when 


Fig.  78.— Charon  Gu  Engine.    1893. 

the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  the  first  out  stroke,  with  the 
full  charge  of  gas  and  air  behind  it,  the  gas  valve  closes,  but  the 
admission  valve  remains  open  during  the  first  part  of  the  return 
stroke.  This  valve  communicates  through  a  pi[)e  with  a  spiral 
coil  in  a  cylindrical  chamber  shown  to  the  left  in  the  drawing, 
rig.  78.  At  the  top  of  the  latter  the  air  enters,  and  is  drawn 
through  the  spiral  coil  before  it  passes  to  the  admission  valve. 
As  this  valve  does  not  close  at  once,  a  portion  of  the  gases, 
instead  of  being  compressed  in  the  cylinder,  passes  into  the  s[Hral 
passage,  driving  out  the  air  in  the  latter.  The  valve  then  cloees. 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  the  charge  is  compressed 
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by  the  piston  in  the  nanal  way,  ignited,  expanded,  and  diGwharged. 
When  the  eycle  recommences  the  admission  valve  again  opens 
as  well  as  the  gas  valve,  and  part  of  the  gases  stored  up  from 
the  previous  charge  are  first  drawn  in,  then  air  from  the  atmo> 
sphere  through  the  chamber.  The  next  compression  stroke  refills 
the  spiral  coil. 

The  usual  operations  are  effected  by  lift  valves  worked  by 
cams  on  a  side  shaft.  There  are  four  cams,  actuating  respectively 
the  gas  valve,  the  valve  admitting  the  charge  to  the  cylinder, 
the  ignition  and  exhaust.  The  electric  wires  are  carried  into  a 
small  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  immediately  above 
the  admission  valve.  Contact  is  interrupted  by  a  lever  moved 
by  a  cam  on  the  side  shaft,  and  the  spark  is  produced  just  before 
the  crank  reaches  the  inner  dead  point.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
this  engine  to  determine  the  precise  moment  of  ignition.  The 
speed  is  ingeniously  regulated  in  the  following  way : — ^The  ball 
governor  acts  not  only  on  the  gas  cam,  but  upon  the  cam  opening 
the  admission.  Both  cams  are  slightly  conical.  If  the  normal 
speed  is  exceeded,  the  governor  alters  the  position  of  the  cones 
horizontally  on  the  side  shaft,  the  effect  being  that  the  gas  valve 
is  opened  for  a  shorter,  the  admission  valve  for  a  longer  period. 
The  greater  the  excess  of  speed,  the  longer  the  latter  is  kept 
open.  More  of  the  gas  and  air  pass  into  the  spiral  coil,  less  are 
retained  to  be  compressed  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  charge  will 
be  poorer  in  quality  and  less  in  quantity,  until  the  speed  is 
reduced  within  normal  limits.  In  this  way  the  strength  of  the 
explosion  and  the  expansion  of  the  charge  are  varied  by  the 
governor,  in  accordance  with  the  work  done,  but  no  ignitions 
are  missed.     The  exhaust  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Otto  engine. 

In  the  Charon  engine  the  difficult  problem  of  varying  the 
compression  and  expansion  of  the  charge  seems  to  have  been 
ingeniously  dealt  with,  and  the  makers  claim  a  considerable 
economy.  According  to  them  the  loss  of  heat  to  the  water 
jacket  is  only  19  per  cent.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  waste 
gases  is  reduced  about  half.  Several  trials  have  established  the 
economical  gas  consumption  of  this  motor.  M.  Chauveau  tested 
a  4  B.H.P.  engine  in  1891,  and  found  the  quality  of  gas  used 
was  20  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  hour.  The  heating  value  of  the 
gas  was  not  given.  Another  trial  was  made  in  1892  by  Modelski 
and  Coustolle,  upon  a  25  B.H.P.  engine,  in  which  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  was  16  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  hour.  A  later  test  by 
Witz  in  1895  on  a  4*7  B.H.P.  engine  gave  a  consumption  of 
17  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  B.H.P.  hour,  a  good  result  for  so  small 
an  engine.  A  second  trial  on  a  60  B.H.P.  engine  showed  a  con- 
sumption per  hour  per  B.H.P.  of  16  cubic  feet  of  lighting  gas, 
having  a  heating  value  of  598  B.T.TJ.  per  cubic  foot.  For 
details  of  these  trials  see  table.  A  series  of  trials  upon  a  50 
H.P.  Charon  engine  were  also  carried  out  by  MM.  Cuinat  and 
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Allure  in  1694.  The  engine  bad  two  cylinders,  each  137  inchoB 
diameter,  and  23'6  stroke,  and  ran  at  150  revolntiona  per  minute. 
The  novelty  of  these  experiments  iras  that  fifteen  separate  trials 
were  made  at  powers  rising  by  degrees  from  16g  B.H.F.  up  to  a 
nwximam  of  53  B.H.F.,  and  for  each  power  a  corresponding 
indicator  diagram  was  taken.  These  successiTe  disf^rams  showed 
that  when  the  engine  was  worked  at  a  power  much  below  normal 
the  explosion  line  was  almost  horizontal ;  in  other  words,  com- 
bustion of  the  charge  took  place.  As  the  weight  on  the  brake 
increased,  the  line  rose  until  at  the  maximum  power  it  became 
vertical,  proving  that  explosion  was  almost  at  constant  volume. 
The  16  indicator  diagrams  are  all  given  in  the  original  report. 
The  following  diagram,  Fig.  79,  shows  the  varying  mechanical 
efficiencies,  according  to  the  power  on  the  engine.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  efficiencies  rine  in  a  regular  curve  in  accordance 
with  the  work  done.  With  16^  B.H.F.  developed  on  the  brake, 
the  mechanical  efficiency  was  52  per  cent.,  and  rose  to  SI  per 
cent,  at  53  B.H.F.    The  next  diagram,  Pig.  60,  gives  the  curve 
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Fie.  79.— ChftTon  6«a  Rn^inc^  Fig.  60.— Cbaron  Om  Engine— Vwy. 

Varyiiigmwluuiicsil  efficiencies  mg  conmmption  of  gai  according 

according  to  power,  oa  same  to  power,  on  same  engine, 
engine. 

of  varying  consumption  of  gas,  according  to  the  B.H.F.  upon 
the  engine.     At  16^  B.H.F.  this  consumption  was  38  cubic  feet 

ir  BH.F.  hour,  at  24^  B.H.F.  it  was  36}  cubic  feet,  and  at  63 

H.P.  it  was  17  cubic  feet  per  B.H.F.  hour,  being  2^  times 
higher  with  the  minimum  than  with  the  maximum  power 
developed  on  the  brake. 

The  Oharon  is  made  horizontal  single  cylinder  from  1  to  30 
H.F.,  and  with  two  cylinders  side  by  aide  from  16  to  100  H.P., 
and  runs  at  140  to  180  revolutions  per  minute.  A  small  vertical 
single-cylinder  type  has  lately  been  introduced,  in  sizes  from  1^ 
to  4  H.F.,  running  at  240  to  250  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
large  number  of  these  engines  are  made  in  France. 

Tenting.— The  Tenting,  made  by  MM.  Salomon  and  Tenting, 
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at  PariSy  is  a  horizontal  single-cylinder  engine,  simple  in  con* 
struction,  and  using  the  Beau  de  ilochas  cycle.  There  is  no 
slide  valve.  Admission  of  the  charge  is  effected  from  a  central 
opening  below  the  cylinder,  through  which  passes  the  rod  of  an 
automatic  valve,  held  back  by  a  spring.  Gas  and  air,  in  proper 
proportions,  enter  the  cylinder  through  a  series  of  concentric 
holes  below  this  valve.  It  is  lifted  by  the  suction  of  the  motor 
piston  during  the  admission  stroke,  and  closes  when  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder,  during  compression  and  exhaust,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  A  valve-rod  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder, 
driven  by  wheels  from  the  main  shaft  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one,  opens  the  exhaust  valve.  The  centrifugal  ball  governor  acts 
upon  this  rod  through  a  lever.  As  long  as  the  speed  is  normal, 
the  lever  rests  against  the  cylinder ;  but  if  it  be  increased,  the 
lever  is  drawn  forward,  and  a  projection  upon  it  is  interposed 
between  the  spring  closing  the  exhaust  and  the  valve-rod.  As 
the  exhaust  valve  cannot  close,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  does 
not  fall  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  automatic  ad  mis* 
sion  valve  is  thus  prevented  from  rising.  Ko  fresh  explosive 
mixture  enters  until  the  speed  is  reduced,  and  the  lever  sdlowed 
by  the  governor  to  right  itself.  For  sizes  below  4  H.P.  the 
cylinder  is  ribbed  externally,  and  has  no  water  jacket.  The 
charge  can  be  fired  either  electrically  or  by  a  hot  tube;  the 
engine  is  easier  to  start  with  the  former  method  of  ignition. 
It  is  made  horizontal,  in  sizes  from  |^  to  10  H.P.,  and  runs  at 
200  to  160  revolutions  per  minute;  vertical,  from  2  to  30  H.P.; 
and  has  been  adapted  for  propelling  carriages. 

The  various  ingenious  types  of  the  Ravel  engine  (see  p.  54) 
are  now  no  longer  made.  M.  Ravel  introduced  a  new  type  in 
1888,  drawings  of  which  will  be  found  in  Witz  and  Chauveau, 
but  its  construction  has  now  been  given  up. 

Forest. — Another  variety  of  the  Forest  engine,  described  at 
p.  71,  was  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  In 
this  motor  M.  Forest  adopted  the  usual  method  of  compression 
of  the  charge  before  ignition,  with  the  Beau  de  Rochas  cycle, 
giving  an  explosion  every  other  revolution.  There  was  a  single 
horizontal  cylinder,  having  two  motor  pistons,  each  attached  to 
a  lever  and  moving  in  opposite  directions.  The  crank  shafb 
above  was  driven  by  two  connecting-rods,  and  the  two  cranks 
were  IdO""  apart.  The  charge  was  admitted  in  the  space  between 
the  pistons  as  they  moved  out,  compressed  to  5  atmospheres, 
and  ignited  electrically;  the  explosion  forced  them  apart,  and 
acted  through  the  levers  upon  the  two  cranks.  A  drawing  will 
be  found  in  Witz.  The  latest  type  of  engine  is  made  vertical, 
with  one  piston  working  downwards,  similar  to  the  engines 
described  in  the  oil  section.  For  lighting  gas  it  is  constructed 
in  sizes  from  1  to  8  H.P.,  and  runs  at  300  to  180  revolutions 
per  minute. 
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ITiel. — The  Kiel,  which  firat  appeared  tt  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1869,  is  a  well-designed  horizontal  engine  of  the  Otto  type, 
with  several  ingenions  modifications.  The  exbanst  is  a  vertioal 
liit  valve ;  the  admisBion  gear  is  novel  in  principle  and  arrange- 
nent,  and  is  worked  from  a  aide  abaft  geared  to  the  main  shaft 
by  equal  worm  wheela  This  valve  shaft  actuates  a  conical 
revolving  valve  with  two  apertures  which,  when  brought  to 
face  the  cylinder  ports,  gorerns  the  admission  and  ignition  of 
the  charge.  Qas  and  air  enter  the  cylinder  through  one  of  the 
ports  in  the  valve.  By  the  rotatory  motion  the  charge  ia  drawn 
in,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  gas  to  eight  of  air.  To 
reduce  the  shock  and  make  the  engine  work  more  smoothly, 
admission  lasts  only  during  two-thirds  of  the  first  forward 
fftroke,  and  the  charge  expands  slightly  during  the  laat  third. 
Thus  admission  is  less  in  proportion  to  expansion,  but  thia 
advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  correspondingly  smaller 
compression.  The  effect  of  this  variation  from  the  usual  cycle 
is  seen  in  tbe  indicator  diagram,  where  the  initial  pressure  of 
the  gas  and  air  falls  slightly  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  At 
the  end  of  the  return  stroke  the  conical  valve  opens  communi- 
cation through  the  other  port  between  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  hot  ignition  tube.     It  is  during  this  period 
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I^g.  81.— Kiel  Gas  Engine— Sectioaal  FIod.     1889. 

of  oompreisioa  and  explosion,  that  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
leakage  is  experienced  with  all  slide  and  rotating  valves.  M. 
Niel  obviates  it  in  an  ingenious  way,  and  even  turns  it  to 
account.  A  thin  metallic  diaphragm  in  the  conical  valve  is  so 
arranged,  that  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
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the  cjlinder.  Thus  the  valve  is  made  to  fit  more  closely  in  its 
socket  when  the  pressure  in  the  cjlinder  is  at  its  maximum,  the 
pressure  on  the  conical  part  is  then  greatest,  and  leakage  is 
minimised.  The  discharge  of  the  gases  does  not  take  place 
through  this  valve,  but  through  an  ordinary  vertical  lift  valve, 
opened  by  a  lever  below  the  cylinder,- and  a  cam  on  the  side 
shaft.  Fig.  81  gives  an  elevation  of  the  Niel  engine,  showing 
the  side  shaft  and  method  of  driving  it,  the  conical  distributor, 
ignition,  and  oiling  apparatus;  the  exhaust  valve  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cylinder. 

The  oscillating  governor  consists  of  a  T-shaped,  three^rmed 
lever,  driven  from  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft.  The 
horizontal  arms  carry  a  weight  at  one  end,  the  other  strikes 
at  eeM;h  revolution  against  a  screw  which  can  be  adjusted  higher 
or  lower,  and  the  speed  thus  varied  while  the  engine  is  running. 
The  vertical  arm  terminates  in  a  point  which,  at  the  normal 
speed,  opens  the  gas  valve  at  each  revolution.  If  the  speed 
becomes  too  great,  the  vertical  arm  is  displaced  by  the  swing 
of  the  horizontal  arms  striking  too  soon  against  the  screw,  and 
no  gas  is  admitted.  The  cylinder  is  lubricated  automatically^ 
according  to  the  speed,  from  the  valve  shaft.  An  ingenious 
method  of  starting  has  lately  been  introduced.  It  consists  of 
a  small  auxiliary  pump  and  reservoir,  into  which  a  charge  of 
gas  and  air  is  compressed  by  hand.  Communication  is  then 
opened  with  the  motor  cylinder,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
in  the  latter  expelled  by  the  fresh  compressed  mixture.  The 
charge  in  the  pump  is  fired  electrically,  the  flame  spreads,  and 
the  force  of  the  explosion  sets  the  flywheel  in  motion.  Draw- 
ings of  all  the  diflerent  parts  of  this  engine,  and  a  complete 
description  by  M.  Auguste  Moreau,  will  be  found  in  Comptea 
Hendus  de  la  Societe  dea  Ingenieurs  CivUsy  October,  1891. 

Trials. — A  series  of  careful   experiments  upon  a  4   n.P. 
nominal  Niel  engine  was  made  by  M.  Moreau.     An  indicator 

diagram    taken   during 

82.  The  temperatures 
of  the  gases  and  of  the 
water  in  the  jacket  were 
determined,  and  nothing 
was  omitted  to  make  the 
Aimotphi         " — --.^...^  ^^\"**"*^      experiment  as  complete 

as  possible.    M.  Moreau 

Pig.  82.-Niel  Enpne-Indic^r  Diagram.     Safat^lCO  rTvoluti^8 

per  minute,  with  a  maxi- 
mum pressure  of  12  to  14  atmospheres,  the  mean  consumption 
of  Paris  gas  was  27*2  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  B.H.P.,  but  the 
engine  was  of  an  early  type,  and  the  construction  has  since  been 
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improved.  The  mechanical  efficiency  was  75  to  80  per  cent. 
The  Niel  is  compact,  works  regularly  and  quietly,  and  has 
already  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  of  French  motors. 
Hundreds  of  these  engines  are  now  at  work  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  and  130  engines  for  powers  of  from  ^  to  25  H.P.  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  nine  months. 

The  Niel  is  made  horizontal  only,  single  cylinder  in  sizes 
firom  1  to  75  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  230  to  150  revolutions  per 
minute.  For  two  cylinders  side  by  side  or  opposite,  it  is  in 
sizes  from  60  to  150  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  170  to  150  revolu- 
tions; in  the  larger  engines  the  conical  revolving  valve  is  i*e- 
placed  by  ordinary  lift  valves.  Engines  intended  for  driving 
dynamos  run  at  220  to  230  revolutions.  At  the  Electrical 
Station  at  Rheims,  the  power  is  furnished  by  three  Niel  gas 
engines.  Of  these,  two  are  80  H.P.,  with  two  cylinders  side  by 
side,  their  cranks  being  at  an  angle  of  180'' ;  the  third  is  a  single 
cylinder  45  H.P.  engine.  At  Calais,  the  electric  light  station  is 
provided  with  two  80  H.P.  Niel  engines,  each  with  two  cylinders 
side  by  side,  and  at  Cognac  there  is  a  similar  gas  plant.  The 
Compagnie  des  Moteurs  Niel,  at  Paris,  have  lately  taken  up  the 
generation  of  poor  gas  on  the  Taylor  system  for  driving  their 
larger  motors.  The  gas  producer  is  made  in  France  by  M.M. 
Fichet  and  Heurtey,  and  is  described  at  p.  204. 

Durand  and  Various.  —  A  horizontal  gas  engine  by  M 
Durand  is  still  sold.  It  is  made  in  sizes  from  }  to  10  H.P.» 
and  runs  at  from  200  to  130  revolutions  per  minute.  Electrical 
ignition  on  the  system  described  at  p.  72  is  used.  The  Noel, 
described  at  p.  72,  is  also  still  made,  chiefly  for  very  small 
powers,  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  purposes,  in  sizes 
from  ^  to  4|  H.P.  horizontal,  and  ^  H.P.  vertical.  It  runs  at 
320  to  220  revolutions  per  minute,  and  has  no  water  jackets 
A  small  horizontal  engine,  the  Pelloroe,  made  at  Courbevoie, 
from  ^  to  6  H.P.,  has  also  no  water  circulation  for  cooling  the 
cylinder. 

The  Compagnie  Parisienne  au  Gaz,  who  are  the  makers  of 
the  Lenoir,  have  brought  out  a  small  vertical  engine  of  the  Otto 
type,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  5  H.P.,  running  at  400  to  210  revolutions. 
For  their  5-H.P.  motors  they  claim  a  consumption  of  less  than 
23  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  H.P.  hour.  The  engines  are  well  made 
and  much  used  in  Paris. 

Another  small  horizontal  engine  of  the  usual  four-cycle  type 
is  made  by  Ferrin  at  Lyons,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  8  H.P.  It  has 
only  two  valves,  admission  and  exhaust,  driven  from  the  crank 
shaft  by  a  rod  and  gearing  2  to  1 ;  the  governor  acts  upon  the 
gas  supply,  and  regulates  it  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
More  tiian  80  of  these  little  motors  are  said  to  be  at  work.  The 
vertical  Delaliayey  at  Tours,  is  made  in  sizes  from  ^  to  40  H.P.y 
and  nms  at  300  to  150  revolutions  per  minute. 
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The  Crouan,  constructed  by  the  Soci^t6  Fran9ai8e  da  Gaaso- 
moteur,  is  distinguished  by  its  compactness  and  srosJl  dimensions; 
it  can  be  fixed  against  a  wall  or  on  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  simpler  engine.  All  the  yalves  are  of  the  lift  type, 
there  is  a  ball  governor,  and  the  crank  and  motor  shaft  are  en- 
closed. The  speed  of  revolution  can  be  diminished  or  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  thus  the  consumption  of  gas 
materially  reduced.  For  sizes  from  1  to  8  H.P.  ignition  is  by  a 
hot  tube,  for  larger  powers  up  to  40  H.P.  the  charge  is  fired 
electrically.  The  smaller  types  are  vertical,  the  larger  horizontal, 
and  two  cylinders,  either  tandem  or  placed  end  to  end,  are  used 
for  sizes  from  4  to  40  H.P.  The  engine  runs  at  400  to  180 
revolutions,  and  can  be  driven  either  with  gas  or  light  petroleum. 

Boger. — M.  Roger,  of  Paris,  patentee  of  the  Benz  engine  in 
France,  has  lately  brought  out  a  small  vertical  gas  engine  of 
the  Otto  type,  with  hot-tube  ignition  and  centrifugal  governor. 
There  is  no  slide  valve,  the  air  valve  is  automatic,  and  the  valves 
for  admitting  the  gas  and  discharging  the  burnt  products  are 
worked  by  cams  from  a  side  shaft.  The  engine  is  made  in  sizes 
fi*om  ^  to  12  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  300  to  200  revolutions  per 
minute.  M.  Boger  has  especially  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  oil  motors  for  propelling  road  carriages  (see  p.  356). 

lie  Bobuste,  made  by  the  inventor,  M.  Levasseur,  at  Evreux, 
is  another  engine  which  has  lately  come  to  the  front.  It  is  single 
cylinder,  horizontal,  and  works  with  the  usual  four-cycle  and 
hot-tube  ignition.  Like  other  engines  which  have  appeared 
recently,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  circular  piston  valve  for  admit- 
ting, mixing,  and  firing  the  charge.  This  valve  is  driven  by  an 
eccentric  on  the  distributing  shaft  geared  2  to  1  to  the  crank 
«haft,  and  is  pierced  by  two  ports  and  a  transverse  groove.  At 
a  given  moment  the  gas  admission  pipe  communicates  with  the 
compression  space  through  these  ports,  air  is  drawn  in  from  the 
-outer  open  end,  and  both  pass  into  the  cylinder,  while  the  piston 
valve  moves  on  and  closes  the  ports.  At  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke  the  transverse  groove  in  the  piston  valve  opens 
communication  with  the  ignition  tube,  and  the  charge  is  fired. 
The  pressure  of  the  screws  holding  the  valve  against  the  face  of 
the  cylinder  is  equalised  by  a  diaphragm  between  the  piston 
valve  and  the  cover.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
governor,  consisting  of  two  adjustable  weights  with  a  projec- 
tion swinging  on  a  pivot,  as  in  the  Simplex.  If  the  normal 
speed  is  exceeded,  the  pendulum  motion  cannot  overtake  the 
engine,  the  projection  misses  the  gas  valve,  and  no  gas  enters. 
The  hot  tube  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  at  the 
back,  and  this  arrangement  is  said  to  ensure  more  complete 
ignition.  The  Robuste  is  made  in  sizes  from  }  to  12  H.P.,  and 
runs  at  200  to  160  revolutions  per  minute. 

Brouhot. — The  engine  made  by  Brouhot  &  Oie.  at  Yierzon. 
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(Gber),  is  especially  intended  for  agricultural  purposes,  such  as 
making  wioe,  distilleries,  breweries,  saw,  flour,  and  other  mills, 
and  for  electric  lighting;  it  may  be  driven  either  by  gas  or 
petroleum.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  four-cycle  type,  with  a  valve 
shaft  driven  by  wheels  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  charge  is 
fired  by  an  electric  spark  from  a  small  battery,  or  from  a  mag- 
netiser.  Gas  and  air  are  admitted  into  an  external  mixing 
chamber  through  apertures,  the  orifices  of  which  are  exactly 
proportioned.  The  ball  governor  acts  upon  the  openings  and 
varies  the  quantity  of  the  charge,  without  altering  its  quality. 
The  engine  is  made  horizontal  in  sizes  from  ^  to  10  H.P.,  single 
cylinder,  and  4  to  20  H.P.  for  two  cylinders,  and  vertical  from 
i  to  3  H.P. 

The  Otto  engine  is  made  in  France  by  the  Cie.  Frangaise  des 
Moteurs  k  Gaz,  horizontal  and  vertical,  in  sizes  from  f  to  120 
B.H.P.  According  to  the  makers,  45,000  of  these  engines  have 
been  sold  in  Europe  (including  those  made  by  the  Deutz-Otto 
firm),  and  52  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  France  alone. 

A  small  engine  of  the  four-cycle  type  was  exhibited  at  Antwerp 
in  1894  by  the  Soci^t^  Frangaise  des  Moteurs  Crebesaao,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
charge  was  fired  electrically,  the  valves  were  worked  from  a  side 
shaft  geared  to  the  crank  shaft,  and  the  ball  governor  acted  on 
the  gas  supply. 

Letombe. — The  Letombey  a  motor  having  some  features  in 
common  with  the  original  Lenoir  and  the  Griffin,  has  lately 
been  brought  out  by  MM.  MoUet-Fontaine  at  Lille.  It  is  a 
single  cylinder  four-cycle,  double-acting  engine,  with  variable 
compression  and  expansion.  The  charge  is  fired  electrically  at 
either  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  cycle  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
double-acting  Griffin  (see  p.  110)  with  two  explosions  following 
each  other  on  either  face  of  the  piston  during  the  out  and  in 
stroke,  thus  giving  a  motor  stroke  per  revolution.  The  cylinder 
is  closed  at  both  ends,  and  the  exhaust  ports  below  are  uncovered 
by  the  piston  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  The  essential  novelties 
of  the  engine  are  a  mixing  chamber  for  the  gas  and  air  at  the 
side  of  the  cylinder,  and  two  slide  valves  with  ports  driven  by 
eccentrics  from  a  shaft  geared  2  to  1  to  the  crank  shaft.  Gas 
and  air  are  admitted  into  the  mixing  chamber  through  an 
automatic. valve,  and  pass  thence  into  a  water-jacketed  passage 
communicating  alternately  with  the  ports  in  the  two  slide  valves. 
When  the  piston  has  completed  the  exhaust  stroke  at  one  end, 
the  port  in  the  corresponding  slide  valve  is  brought  to  face  the 
passage  from  the  mixing  chamber,  and  a  channel  leading  to  the 
cylinder.  The  charge  is  then  drawn  in,  on  that  face  of  the 
piston,  and  compressed  during  the  return  stroke,  but  the  slide 
valve  is  so  adjusted  that  its  port  does  not  immediately  shut  off 
communication  between  the  cylinder  and  the  mixing  chamber, 

11 
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and  part  of  the  compressed  charge  is  driven  back  into  the  latter. 
Thus  the  quantity  retained  in  the  cylinder,  the  degree  of  com* 
pression,  and  of  subsequent  expansion  are  all  variable.  The 
charge  is  then  ignited,  expanded,  and  driven  out  as  usuaL 
The  pendulum  governor  acts  upon  the  eccentrics  driving  the 
slide  valves,  and.  by  varying  their  action  increases  compression 
and  expansion  in  proportion  to  admission.  Drawings  are  given 
by  Witz. 

In  a  single-acting  type  of  this  engine  the  usual  four-cycle  is 
carried  out  on  one  face  of  the  piston  only,  but  the  slide  valve 
and  mixing  chamber  are  retained.  A  projection  on  the  governor 
fits  at  each  stroke  into  a  cavity  at  the  end  of  the  slide  valve, 
and  pushes  it  back  into  its  original  position,  but  if  the  speed  is 
accelerated  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  causes  the  projection  Uy 
miss,  the  slide  valve  remains  open  to  both  mixing  chamber  and 
cylinder,  and  the  quantity  of  the  charge  passing  to  the  former 
is  increased.  This  engine  is  said  to  work  with  considerable 
economy,  but  no  official  tests  seem  to  have  yet  been  made,  nor 
is  it  in  the  market. 

Benier. — One  of  the  latest  developments  in  gas  engines  is  the 
introduction  of  motors  having  gazogenes  attached,  in  which 
generator  or  power  gas  is  made  per  stroke,  and  passes  direct  to- 
the  engine,  without  intermediate  storage  in  a  gasholder.  Two 
of  these  apparatus  have  appeared  lately  in  France,  the  G^rdie 
and  the  Bonier ;  the  former  seems  to  be  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

The  Bonier  generator  and  gas  engine  combined,  designed  by 
M.  Bonier,  is  made  by  the  Soci6t6  des  Moteurs-Gazog^ne 
(Fig.  83).  As  seen  in  the  drawing,  the  engine  and  generator 
are  close  together,  and  occupy  little  space.  The  gas  is  produced 
automatically  per  stroke  as  required,  by  the  suction  of  the 
motor  piston  ;  thus  its  quality  is  said  to  be  always  uniform,  and 
being  generated  below  atmospheric  pressure,  loss  by  leakage  ia 
avoided.  The  generator  furnace  consists  of  a  cylindrical  chamber 
lined  with  fire-brick,  and  surrounded  by  an  outer  casing,  and  an 
inner  annular  space.  The  anthracite  or  coke  is  introduced  into 
a  small  closed  chamber  above,  and  falls  into  the  furnace  through 
a  horizontal  slide  valve.  The  hollow  revolving  grate  is  circular, 
the  ashes  and  clinker  are  withdrawn  automatically,  and  the 
grate  turned  one  quarter  of  a  revolution  per  hour.  In  the  first 
generator  introduced  by  M.  Bonier,  the  steam  required  for 
making  the  gas  was  provided  by  a  small  boiler  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  In  the  latest  type  the  steam  is  generated  in  the  grate 
itself  from  a  stream  of  water  constantly  passing  over  the  bars, 
and  carried  off  at  a  slight  pressure  to  the  chamber  shown  at  the 
right  of  the  drawing.  Here  it  is  mixed  with  air  entering  from 
above,  and  to  reduce  the  steam  to  atmospheric  pressure  it  is 
first  led  through  an  open  space.     The  suction  stroke  of  the  motor 
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piston  next  draws  the  steam  and  air  to  the  grate  through  the 
annular  space  between  the  furnace  and  the  outer  casing.  Here 
they  are  superheated,  and  this  is  said  greatly  to  increase  the 
efficient  working  of  the  generator.  The  gsuses  from  the  furnace 
are  led  into  the  washer,  shown  to  the  left  in  the  drawing,  where 
they  are  purified,  passing  first  through  an  outer  annular  space, 
and  thence  up  the  centre  to  the  motor  cylinder.  The  water  for 
washing  enters  by  a  pipe  at  the  extreme  left,  and  is  drained  off 
below  through  an  hydraulic  joint. 

The  engine  is  of  the  two-cycle  type.  As  the  gas  is  only  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  a  pump  is  required  to  mix  it  with  air,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  engine.  The  two  parallel  cylinders,  motor  and 
pump,  are  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  pump  consists  of  two 
cylinders  tandem  for  the  admission  of  the  generator  gas  and  air, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  double  plunger  piston,  its  crank  being  set  at 
an  angle  of  90**  in  advance  of  the  motor  piston.  The  pump  piston 
first  draws  the  gas  through  the  generator  as  described,  then  air 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  sends  them  on  to  the  mixing  chamber 
at  the  back  of  the  motor  cylinder.  The  exhaust  is  in  front,  the 
holes  being  uncovered  by  the  motor  piston  when  it  has  passed 
through  five-sixths  of  its  out  explosion  stroke,  and  closed  again 
at  one-sixth  of  the  return  stroke.  During  the  remaining  five- 
sixths  of  the  instroke  the  charge  is  compressed  in  the  motor 
cylinder.  As,  however,  the  pump  is  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
motor  piston,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  part  of  the 
fresh  gases  through  the  exhaust.  The  pipe  conveying  the 
generator  gas  to  the  pump  has  a  valve  admitting  air  as  well  as 
gas,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  pump  stroke  a  small  quantity 
of  air  is  drawn  in,  delivered  first  into  the  motor  cylinder,  and 
escapes  through  the  exhaust.  As  the  ports  are  covered  imme- 
diately after  by  the  motor  jaston,  the  regular  charge  is  retained 
in  the  cylinder.  The  quantity  of  gas  admitted  is  regulated  by 
the  governor,  and  electric  ignition  is  used. 

Two  good  trials  of  a  Bonier  gazogene  motor  were  made  by 
Prof.  Witz  at  Lille  in  1894.  In  the  first,  English  anthracite 
was  used,  the  calorific  value  of  which  was  taken  at  14,400  T.U., 
and  the  consumption  per  B.H.P.  of  pure  coal,  deducting  cinders, 
was  1*4  lbs.  The  second  trial  was  made  with  broken  gas  coke, 
containing  10  per  cent,  ash  and  6*5  per  cent,  water,  the  heating 
value  of  which  was  estimated  at  12,240  T.U.,  and  the  consump- 
tion was  1-6  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  The  heat  efficiency  of  the  engine 
and  generator  worked  with  coke  was  12*4  per  cent.,  and  with 
anthracite  11*3  per  cent.  This  lower  result  was  attributed  by 
Witz  to  the  size  of  the  generator,  which  was  too  large  for  the 
engine.     For  further  particulars  see  table  of  Trials. 

The  Bonier  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  6  to  40  H.P.  with 
one  cylinder,  and  30  to  150  H.P.  with  two  cylinders,  and  runs 
at  160  to  120  revolutions  per  minute.     Although  a  new  engine, 
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the  makers  have  constructed  20  in  a  few  months.  Prof.  Witz 
has  a  high  opinion  of  it,  although  he  considers  that  its  low 
mechanical  efficiency  is  due  to  the  work  devolving  on  the  engine 
of  generating,  drawing  in,  and  compressing  the  gas  and  air. 
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GERMAN  GAS  ENGINES— THE  KOERTING,  ADAH, 

AND  BENZ. 

CoNTKKTS.— Kocrting-Lieckfeldt  Original  Type— Koerting  Type  of  1888-- 
Ignition— Governor— Horizontal  Motor— Adam — Four-Cjuinder  Type 
— Benz. 

Koerting. — Next  to  the  Otto,  no  gas  engine  is  so  popular  or  so 
extensively  made  in  Germany  as  the  Koerting.  It  was  first 
brought  out  as  a  vertical  engine  in  1879,  and  may,  therefore, 
claim  to  rank  as  an  historical  motor.  Since  then  many  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  and  the  mechanical  details  are  still 
undergoing  alteration. 

The  principal  advantages  of  vertical  gas  engines  consist  in  the 
smaller  floor  space  occupied  as  compared  with  horizontal  motors, 
and  their  lesser  weight.  For  this  reason,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilise  the  vertical  type,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  which  was  the  Koerting-Lieckfeldt.  For  smaller  engines  and 
marine  work  it  is  often  used,  but  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of 
vibration,  and  it  cannot  be  employed  for  larger  powers. 

In  the  original  engine  brought  out  by  MM.  Koerting  and 
Lieckfeldt  a  novel  method  of  ignition  by  propagation  of  flame  in 
a  conical  tube  was  adopted.  The  principle  on  which  it  was 
based  may  be  studied  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  85,  p.  168),  but  in  all 
the  present  engines  ignition  by  hot  tubes  made  of  porcelain  has 
been  employed.  The  method  of  regulating  the  speed,  still  used 
in  most  of  the  Koerting  engines  was,  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction, a  novelty.  If  the  normal  number  of  revolutions  is 
exceeded,  the  governor  acts  upon  a  lever,  one  end  of  which 
keeps  the  exhaust  vUve  open,  wbile  the  other  holds  a  return 
valve  in  the  mixing  chamber  closed.  As  the  gas  and  air  are 
admitted  through  an  automatic  valve  lifted  by  the  vacuum  in 
the  cylinder,  no  charge  can  enter  while  the  exhaust  is  open. 
The  discharged  products  are  drawn  in  at  the  next  stroke,  and 
this  continues  till  the  speed  is  reduced,  and  the  governor  releases 
the  exhaust  valve. 

There  have  been  several  distinct  periods  in  the  construction  of 
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the  Koerting-Lieckfeldt  engine.  In  the  original  vertical  type 
of  1881,  an  auxiliary  pump  was  introduced,  the  four  operations 
of  admission,  compression,  explosion  plus  expansion  and  exhaust^ 
were  divided,  as  in  the  Clerk  engine,  between  the  two  cylinders, 
and  an  impulse  obtained  at  every  revolution.  There  were  two 
cranks,  motor  and  pump,  working  upwards  on  to  the  same  shaft. 
The  mixture  expanded  in  the  motor  cylinder,  doing  positive 
work  on  the  piston,  while  the  pump  drew  in  a  fresh  charge. 
If  the  speed  was  too  great,  the  ball  governor  opened  communi- 
cation between  the  pump  and  a  reservoir,  into  which  part  of  the 
compressed  mixture  was  driven,  and  at  the  next  stroke  the 
pump  drew  in  a  smaller  charge.  The  construction  of  this  engine, 
drawings  of  which  will  be  found  in  Schottl'er,  has  been  given  up, 
and  the  style  of  the  firm  changed.  It  is  now  known  as  Koerting 
Bros.,  of  Hanover,  and  the  present  engine  is  called  the  Koerting. 

Type  of  1888. — In  this  motor,  still  used  for  small  powers, 
the  four-cycle  of  Beau  de  Rochas  was  adopted,  giving  only  one 
working  stroke  in  four.  Fig.  84  gives  a  sectional  elevation  and 
Fig.  85  a  sketch  of  the  method  of  ignition.  In  Fig.  84,  A  is 
the  motor  cylinder,  P  the  piston,  d  the  connecting-rod,  working 
direct  on  to  the  crank  shaft  K.  All  the  valves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  automatic  admission  valve,  are  worked  from  a  rocking 
shaft,  u,  containing  two  levers.  The  cmnk  shaft  carries  at  the 
end  a  wheel,  0,  gearing  into  another  below  it,  /,  of  twice  the 
diameter.  With  the  latter  revolves  a  second  shaft,  c,  carrying 
two  cams,  S  and  S^.  These  cams  work,  S^  through  the  lever 
1\  on  the  valve  rod  R^,  and  the  ignition  tubie  I,  S  through  lever 
V  on  the  rod  K,  lifting  the  exhaust.  Both  valves  are  opened 
once  in  every  cycle  by  the  cams,  and  closed  by  springs. 

I  is  the  ignition  chamber,  £  the  exhaust  valve ;  the  air  enters 
at  H  from  the  base  of  the  engine,  the  gas  above  it,  and  both 
mix  at  o.  The  automatic  valve  N  is  Ufbed  by  the  pressure, 
and  the  gas  and  air  are  thoroughly  combined  before  passing  on 
to  the  cylinder.  As  soon  as  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston  com- 
presses the  gases  into  the  ignition  chamber,  the  valve  M  rises  to 
prevent  the  flames  from  shooting  back  into  the  mixing  chamber. 
Fig.  85  gives  a  sketch  of  the  method  of  ignition.  A  small 
chamber  communicating  with  the  motor  cylinder  is  in  two 
hollow  divisions,  the  lower  b  fitting  into  the  upper  d.  The 
larger  d  has  an  opening  at  the  bottom.  A,  and  a  transverse  groove 
o  above,  opposite  to  which  is  the  external  flame  B.  The  lower 
piece  b  usually  rests  upon  the  support  d*  and  between  it  and  d 
is  a  small  longitudinal  space  or  aperture,  m,  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  h.  Enclosed  within  d  and  6  is  a  cone-shaped  tube  in  two 
parts;  the  upper  r  is  solid,  the  lower  8  is  hollow,  and  tapers 
towards  the  bottom,  where  it  communicates  during  the  com- 
pression and  explosion  of  the  gases  with  the  motor  cylinder 
through  a.     At  other  times  the  connection  between  the  ignition 
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«h&inber  end  the  motor  cylinder  is  shut  off.     s  and  d  &re  the 
stationary,  and  r  and  b  the  moving  parte.     Before  the  end  of 
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the  down  compreBsioQ  stroke,  the  presanre  of  the  gases  drives 
m>  b,  closing  the  passage  m,  while  the  solid  coae  r  is  lifted  b; 
the  valve-rod  Ej  (Fig.  84),  The  lower  piece  having  left  its 
support  d'  the  compressed  gases  rush  up 
the  narrow  end  of  the  cone  e,  and  ignite  at 
the  flame  B  through  the  groove  oj  r  is  now 
driven  down  by  Uie  cam  on  the  auxiliary 
shaft  and  the  valve-rod  Rj,  and  the  part  ft 
descends,  leaving  the  passage  m  free.  The 
mouth  of  the  cone  being  suddenly  closed, 
while  the  compressed  gases  are  still  entering 
from  below,  the  flame  shoots  downwards  un- 
til the  pressures  are  equalised.  The  ignited 
gases  rush  out  through  m  and  h,  and  fire  the 
remainder  of  the  charge.  The  pressure  of  th© 
explosion  firmly  closes  the  return  valve  M. 

GovemOT.  —  The    exhaust    valve  E  is 
worked  by  the  rod  £,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  ignition  valve  by  Rj,  eicept  when  acted 
Fig.  85.-K(«rti.,g      ?P°°  by  the  governor,  as  shown  in  Tig.  86. 
Ignition  Valve.    1881.    Upon  the  shaft  c  is  a  weight,  n,  revolving 
at  the   same  speed    aa    the    counter  shaft 
round  a  fixed  point,  and  held  in  position  by  a  spring,  s.     If 
the  speed  is  normal,  the  weight  does  not  interfere   with   the 
working  of  the  valve,  which  is  regularly  opened  once  in  every 
revolution    of   e    by    the 
cam  S.     But  if  the  proper 
speed    be    exceeded    the 
weight  rotates  too  rapidly, 
projects  outside  Ihe  wheel, 
and  pushes  forward  a  bell 
crank,  I,  carrying  a  notch 
at  q.     This  notch  catches 
in  a  projection  on  the  lever 
V,  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  pushed    down   by    the 
cam  S  ;   the   lever  v  and 
rod  K  are  raised,  and  the 
exhaust  valve  lifted.     At 
the  same  time  the  opening 
of  the  exhaust  valve  raises 
the  left  arm  of  a  rocking 
lever,  G  (Fig.  84),  and  the 
other  arm  holds  tibe  retura 
valve  M  closed  until  the 
speed  is  reduced.     The  jacket  water  is  cooled  in  pipes  by  cir- 
culation   of  sir,  a  system   adopted  in  other  motors.      Fig.  87 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  vertical  Koei-ting  engine. 


Fig.  86.- 
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Horisontal  Type. — MM.  Koertiog  have  also  brought  out  a 
liorizontal  motor  of  the  usual  four-cycle  type  (see  Fig.  88).     Id 
this  engine  hot-tube   ignitioa   is  used  with  a  Bunsen  burner. 
During  the  compression  stroke  the  tube  communicates  through 
a  valve  with  the  outer  air,  diBcbarging  the  products  of  com- 
buation.    The  velocity  of  the 
gas    entering    the   ignition 
chamber   is    said    to    be   so 
great,  that  the  flame  does  not 
spread  back  into  the  cylinder 
until  the  outer  valve  is  closed, 
when  it  shoots  forward,  ig- 
niting the  remainder  of  the 
charge.    The  valves  resemble 
those  of  the  vertical  engine, 
except  that  they  are  worked 
by  eccentrics  on  the  crank 
auaft ;    in    the    latest    types 
these  are  replaced  by  cams 
worked    from    an    auxiliary 
shaft.  There  are  three  valves, 
the    automatic    gas  and   air 
valve,   the    admission    valve 
to  the  cylinder,  and  the  ex- 
haust.    A  lever  acted  upon 
by   the   governor   works,  as 
already    described,    between 
the  exhaust  and  admission 
valves.      There    is    also    an 
arrangement  to  prevent  the 
eccentrics  on  the  crank  shaft 
from  opening  the  valves  at  every  revolution,  instead  of  every 
other  revolution.     Fig.  88  gives  an  elevation  of  thb  horizontal 
motor.     The  Eoerting  engines  are  made  vertical  from  j  to  6 
RH.P.,  horizontal  from  2  to  30  H.P. 

MM.  KoertADg  now  make  a  speciality  of  tlieir  horizontal 
engines  for  driving  dynamos ;  a  two-cylinder,  sin^e  acting 
tandem  type,  with  the  usual  side  shaft  for  working  the  valves, 
is  shown  at  Fig.  89.  The  governor  is  arranged  to  vary  the 
strength  of  the  charge  within  narrow  limits.  The  admission 
valve  carries  a  series  of  levers  and  a  slide.  At  ordinary  speeds 
it  is  held  open  during  the  whole  of  the  forward  stroke,  but  with 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  number  of  revolutions  the  valve 
is  closed  earlier,  the  time  of  closing  being  regulated  by  the 
movement  of  the  balls.  A  certain  portion  of  the  charge  is 
always  admitted,  even  when  the  engine  is  running  empty. 
The  ignition  valve  is  connected  by  a  link  motion  to  the  eccentric 
governing  the  admission,  and  usually  begins  to  opea  when  the 
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engine  crank  is  20°  before  the  inner  dead  point.     When  the 
slide  ia  in  its  lowest  portion,  and  only  a  amall  charge  is  od- 
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mitted,  a  lever  is  shifted,  and  earlier  ignition  ia  obtained.  By 
this  me&ns  even  a  weak  charge  may  be  ignited  with  certainty. 
These  engines,  coupled  direct  to  dynamos  also  supplied  by  the 


firm,  are  made  from  2  to  120  H.P.,  single  or  double  cylinder, 
and   run   at   240  to    120  revolutions  per   minute.     They  Hre 
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inttinded    to  be   driven   either  with   lighting  gaa,  benzine,  or 
power  gas. 

A  large  number  of  teats  have  been  made  on  Koerting  engines, 
including  several  on  the  earlier  tjpes.  Trials  were  made  at 
Hanover  in  1890  by  Prof.  Fischer  on  a,  20-B.H.P.  engine,  giving 
a  consumption  of  25  cubic  feet  of  German  gas  per  B.H.P.  hour. 
A  later  trial  b;  Dr.  Epstein  in  Frankfort  in  1893  on  a  3&-B.H.F. 


Fig.  90.— Adam  Gu  Engine— Sectional  Elevation.     IBS8. 
wgine  showed  a  consumpiion  of  19  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  B.H.P. 
hour.     Details  of  these  and  of  other  trials  will  be  found  in  th9 
table  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

MM.  Eoerting  have  not  been  behind  others  in  using  power 
gas,  and  all  the  motive  force  required  for  their  works  near 
Hanover  is  furnished  bj  it,  the  engines  developing  a  total  of 
300  H.P.  Another  gas  plant  is  at  Sestri  Ponente  in  Italy,  where 
two  36  H.P.  Koerting  engines  are  driven  by  this  gas. 
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Adam. — The  Adam  vertical  gas  engine,  constructed  by  the 
Maschinen-Bau  Gesellschafb  at  Munich,  from  the  patents  of  Mr. 
O.  Adam,  resembles  the  Koerting  in  many  respects.  Ignition 
is  effected  by  propagation  of  flame;  the  governor  acts  on  the 
exhaust  valve,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  re-introduced 
into  the  cylinder,  instead  of  a  fresh  charge,  if  the  speed  be  too 
great.  The  makers  of  the  Adam,  however,  claim  these  details 
as  the  result  of  independent  invention.  The  smaller  sizes  have 
one,  and  the  larger  types  two  cylinders,  as  shown  in  Fig.  93. 

The  Adam  is  of  the  usual  four-cycle  single-acting  type,  and  there 
is  one  working  stroke  for  every  two  revolutions.  Fig.  90  gives  a 
sectional  elevation  of  a  single-cylinder  motor.  The  lift  valves  are 
worked  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Koerting,  by  a  small  auxiliary 
shaft  Kj  driven  from  the  crank  shaft  K  by  spur  wheels  two  to 
one.  The  organs  of  admission,  distribution,  ignition,  and  exhaust 
are  arranged  side  by  side,  and  shown  to  the  lefl.  Qsa  and  air 
are  admitted  into  the  mixing  chamber,  the  gas  from  above,  the 
air  from  below.  The  admission  valve  is  conical,  and  the  stream 
of  gas  is  directed  into  a  chamber,  where  it  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  air.  Another  automatic  valve  then  lifts  to  admit  the 
mixture  through  the  wide  passage  5  at  a  certain  pressure  into 
the  cylinder  A  with  piston  B.  The  constructors  lay  much  stress 
on  the  width  of  the  passage  b,  and  the  delivery  of  the  gas  and 
air  at  a  pressure  of  Several  atmospheres  into  the  cylinder.  This 
pressure  completes  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  charge,  and  the 
makers  declare  that,  without  it,  the  high  explosion  pressures 
and  consequent  increase  in  work  done  on  the  piston  cannot  be 
obtained.  If  the  charge  is  perfectly  mixed,  an  ignition  pressure 
of  10  to  18  atmospheres  is  possible.  The  gases,  already  com- 
pressed, being  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  the  up  stroke  of  the 
piston,  the  next  down  stroke  drives  them  into  the  ignition 
chamber  H,  where  they  are  ignited  and  force  up  the  piston; 
the  second  down  stroke  discharges  the  products  through  the 
exhaust  at  E.  The  ignition-rod  S  and  exhaust  valve-rod  S^  are 
driven  from  the  auxiliary  shaft  K^,  and  are  kept  in  position  by 
springs,  t  and  t'. 

Although  the  principle  of  ignition  by  propagation  of  the  flame 
has  been  applied  to  the  Adam  engine,  the  details  are  worked  out 
in  an  original  manner.  The  ignition  chamber  consists  of  a  hollow 
tube  or  cylindrical  valve,  V,  enclosed  within  another  in  which 
works  a  small  vertical  piston,  p.  The  bottom  of  the  outer  tube 
is  pierced  with  holes  passing  through  into  the  passage  &  and  the 
compression  space  of  the  cylinder;  the  top  is  open,  and  com- 
municates with  an  external  flame,  B.  At  the  moment  of  ignition, 
the  compressed  gases  from  the  motor  cylinder  enter  the  tube 
through  the  passage  b  and  the  holes,  while  the  small  piston  p  is 
in  its  highest  position.  The  down  stroke  of  the  motor  piston 
drives  them  up  the  tube  till  they  meet  the  flame  at  the  opening 
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e^  and  are  ignited.  The  valve  piston  now  descends,  closes  the 
opening  d,  thus  shutting  off  communication  between  the  flame  B 
and  the  ignited  gas  in  the  tube,  and  drives  down  the  cylindrical 
valve.  A  small  orifice  at  the  bottom,  opening  into  the  com- 
pression channel  5,  is  thus  uncovered,  and  the  flame,  cut  off  from 
upward  progress,  shoots  through  it  into  the  remainder  of  the 
compressed  gases,  and  rapidly  ignites  the  whole  (compare  Fig.  85). 

The  speed  is  regulated  by  the  ball  governor,  which  keeps  the 
exhaust  valve  open  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  The  governor  G, 
shown  in  Fig.  90,  at  the  top  of  the  engine,  actuates  the  valve- 
rod  Sj.  The  counter  shaft  K^  carries  two  cams  of  different  sizes 
for  working  the  exhaust,  and  a  hollow  for  the  ignition  valve. 
The  two  valve-rods  end  in  a  roller,  e,  just  below  the  counter 
shaft.  When  the  hollow  in  the  cam  is  brought  round  to  the 
rod  S,  working  the  small  valve  piston  p,  the  rod  is  allowed  to 
rise,  and  with  it  the  piston,  and  the  gases  ignite.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  revolution  the  rod  and  piston  leave  the  hollow, 
and  are  driven  down,  and  no  ignition  of  the  gases  at  the  external 
flame  B  can  take  place.  The  exhaust  valve-rod  is  usually  opened 
once  in  every  revolution  of  the  counter  shaft  by  the  smaller  cam. 
But  if  the  speed  be  too  great,  the  balls  of  the  governor  rise,  and 
shift  the  roller  e  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  cam.  Thus  the 
exhaust  remains  open  during  half  a  revolution  of  the  shaft  Kp 
or  while  the  piston  makes  one  down  stroke  (exhaust),  and  the 
next  up  stroke  (admission  of  the  charge).  Meanwhile  the  auto- 
matic admission  valve  cannot  rise,  being  held  in  position  by  a 
strong  spring.  The  suction  of  the  piston  failing  to  draw  in  a 
fresh  mixture,  the  gases  of  combustion  are  re-admitted,  and 
continue  to  enter  till  the  speed  is  diminished,  and  the  roller 
released  and  transferred  to  the  smaller  cam. 

The  constructors  of  the  Adam  have  also  introduced  a  twin- 
cylinder  vei-tical  engine  for  larger  powers.  A  25  H.P.  motor  of 
this  kind  was  shown  at  the  Munich  Exhibition  in  1888;  and 
another  of  30  nominal  H.P.,  with  four  cylinders,  at  the  Frankfort 
Electrical  Exhibition  in  1891.  The  latter  was  of  the  same  typo 
as  the  twin-cylinder  engine,  with  double  the  number  of  cylinders. 
Fig.  91  gives  a  view  showing  a  sectional  elevation,  Fig.  92  a 
plan,  and  Fig.  93  a  section  through  one  pair  of  cylinders.  The 
cylinders  are  placed  diagonally  to  each  other,  and  the  makers 
consider  this  disposition  advantageous ;  the  centre  of  the  axis 
of  each  is  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  crank  axis.  The  four 
pistons  work  opposite  each  other  in  pairs  on  to  two  cranks  180^ 
apart,  and  one  crank  shaft ;  the  up  stroke  of  one  of  the  pair  of 
pistons  is  always  more  rapid  than  the  corresponding  down  stroke 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  engine,  instead  of  being  a  four-cycle,  is 
virtually  a  two-cycle  motor,  and  there  is  an  explosion,  beneath 
one  piston  of  each  pair,  every  time  it  passes  the  dead  point.  The 
valves  for  admission,  ignition,  and  Exhaust  are  the  same  as  in 
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the  single-cylinder  engine,  and  are  ranged  at  either  end,  at  right 
angles  to  the  cylinders.  Figs.  91  and  92  show  the  arrangemeDt 
of  the  parts;  the  flywheel  is  in  the  centre,  with  two  cylinders 
oa  each  side.     The  admiaaion  valve  b  automatic,  the  air  enters 


Fig.  91.— Ad»m  Twin-Cylinder  Gm  Engine-Side  Elevation.    1887. 

from  the  base  of  the  engine,  through  boles,  into  the  seat  of  the 
valve,  the  gas  from  the  aide.  The  distribution  valve.  Fig.  91, 
is  lifted  from  its  seat  at  each  stroke  of  the  piaton,  to  admit  the 
thoroughly  mixed  charge  into  the  cylinder.  On  the  left  of  the 
same  drawing  is  shown  the  ignition  valve  and  rod,  and  the 
method  of  firing  the  charge,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
single-cylinder  engine.  The  ignition  and  exhaust  valves  are 
worked  hy  rods  from  the  Bmall  counter  ahaft ;  the  latter  runs  at 
right  angles  to  the  crank  shaft,  from  which  it  is  driven  by  wheels 
geared  in  the  usual  way.  The  counter  sh^  carries  cams,  acting 
upon  rollers,  at  the  top  of  the  exhaust  and  ignition  valve-rods. 
There  is  a  ball  governor  to  each  pair  of  cylinders,  the  action  of 
which  is  the  same  as  in  the  single-cylinder  engine.     The  Adam 
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fiDgiae  is  made  vertical,  in  sizes  fmu)  1  to  160  H.P.,  with  one, 
two,  or  four  cylinders,  and  runs  at  150  to  200  revolutions  per 
minute.  In  twin-cy tinder  engines  intended  for  driving  djnamos, 
the  action  of  the  ^vemor  is  delicately  regulated.  If  the  nomial 
speed  is  exceeded,  the  governor  holds  open  the  exhaust  valve 
of  one  cylinder  only,  while  the  other  continues  working.  Thus 
the  cylinders  are  not  cooled  as  much  as  if  the  working  were 
suspended  in  both.  The  action  ia  automatic,  and  variationi 
up  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  load  can  be  met  without  causing 
the  light  to  fluctuate. 


Fig.  92.— Adam  Twin-Cylinder  Gm  Engine.  Fig.  93.— AdamBngine. 

The  moat  important  trial  upon  an  Adam  gas  engine  was 
carried  out  by  Professor  Schroter,  of  Munich,  in  1889.  The 
twiti-oylinder  engine  tested  was  of  11  B.H.P.,  making  174  re- 
volutions per  minute,  and  showed  a  gas  consumption  of  31  cubic 
feet  per  B.H.P.  per  hour.  Other  and  later  experiments  made 
upon  different  sizes  of  engine  up  to  12  K.P.  gave  better  results. 
Petails  are  given  in  the  Table  of  Trials,  At  N'uremberg,  in 
18d8,  in  an  11-72  B.H.P.  engine,  the  consumption  was  27  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  B.H.P.  per  hour,  including  the  external  flame. 
The  most  recent  experiments  with  a  6  B.H.P.  engine  show  a 
consumption  of  33  cubic  feet  of  German  lighting  gas  per  B.H.P. 

BonE. — One  of  the  best  designed  of  German  engines  was  the 
Benz,  patented  io  1884,  and  constructed  by  the  Rheiniache  Gas- 
Motoreu  Fnbrik  at  Mannheim.  In  it  the  problem  was  i^;ain 
treated,  how  to  obtain  a  motor  impulse  per  revolution,  without 
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the  additional  complication  of  a  second  pump  cylinder.  The  loss 
of  power  and  want  of  regularity  in  four-cycle  engines,  giving  an 
pxploaion  only  every  two  revolutions,  was  thus  avoided.  In  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Witz,  the  difficulty  was  more  completely 
and  satisfactorily  solved  in  this  than  in  any  other  engine.  The 
chief  novelty  was  the  introduction  of  a  chai^  of  compressed 
air,  to  aid  the  piston  during  its  return  stroke,  in  driving  out  the 
products  of  combustion.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  work 
well,  but  it  entailed  a  email  pump  to  compress  the  gas,  and  a 
Sfparatfl  receiver,  from  which  the  compressed  air  was  admitted 
into  the  cylinder. 


Fig,  M,— Beni  Gas  Engine — EUvatioa.     1885. 


1 
Fig.  95.— Benz  Gu  EDgius— Flan. 

Fig.  94  gives  an  elevation  and  Fig.  95  a  plan  of  the  Benz 
engine.  A  is  the  horizontal  motor  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends, 
in  which  the  piston  P  works,  A,  the  small  gas  pump  with  plunger 
piston  F,.  The  mt  receiver  in  the  base  of  the  engine  B  is 
shown  at  Fig.  !)4,  and  D  is  the  pipe  through  which  the  com- 
pressed air  pasEea  to  the  cylinder.     S  is  a  slide  valve,  worked 

12 
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by  eccentric  g  on  the  crank  shaft,  through  which  and  the  port  n^ 
the  air  is  drawn,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the  front  part  of  the 
cylinder.  During  the  next  forward  stroke,  the  side  of  the  piston 
next  the  crank  compresses  it  into  the  receiver  below,  from 
whence  a  charge  of  compressed  air  enters  the  back  of  the  cylinder 
through  D  and  the  lift  valve  a.  E  is  the  exhaust  valve,  c  the 
electric  ignition  wires.  The  two  valves  a  and  E  are  worked 
from  the  crank  shaft  by  an  oblique  rod  indicated  by  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  94,  a  lever,  C,  and  a  small  oscillating  cam,  d^  which  at  a 
given  moment  pushes  up  the  valves  from  their  seat.  The  piston 
P|  of  the  gas  pump  is  fixed  by  a  transverse  bar,  Z,  to  the  cross- 
head,  and  moves  with  it.  The  gas  is  admitted  into  the  pump  A^ 
through  a  valve  connected  to  the  governor,  which  raises  it  for  & 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  speed.  The  return 
stroke  of  the  pump  compresses  the  gas  into  the  motor  cylinder, 
through  a  passage  and  the  lift  valve y!  This  valve  is  held  down 
on  its  seat  by  a  spring,  except  at  the  end  of  the  pump  stroke, 
when  it  is  pushed  up  by  the  projection  ^,  acted  upon  by  the 
lever  n  and  eccentric  h  on  the  main  shaft.  For  the  compression 
of  the  air  into  the  receiver  the  front  part  of  the  motor  piston  ia 
utilised.  Air  is  drawn  in  during  the  return  stroke  at  l^e  end 
of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  crank,  and  compressed  by  the  next 
forward  stroke  into  the  receiver,  an  arrangement  which  has 
been  described  in  several  other  engines.  This  air  is  intended 
to  act  as  a  cushion  in  front  of  the  piston,  to  keep  the  cylinder 
cool,  and  deaden  the  shock  of  explosion.  The  electric  ignition 
is  obtained  from  a  small  dynamo,  and  a  Euhmkorff  coil.  Tlie 
mass  of  the  engine  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole,  the  wires 
are  insulated  in  a  porcelain  rod  which  projects  into  the  cylinder 
at  c,  and  contact  between  the  points  is  established  by  levera 
working  from  the  crank  driving  the  exhaust  and  air  injection 
valves. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  cycle  utilised  the  two  sides  of  the 
piston,  a  constant  pressure  was  maintained  in  the  air  chamber, 
and  the  indraught  of  fresh  air  certainly  helped  to  keep  the 
cylinder  cool.  The  whole  of  the  forward  stroke  being  spent  in 
expansion,  and  the  discharge,  admission,  and  compression  of  the 
gases  being  carried  out  during  the  return  stroke,  great  expansion 
was  obtained  in  proportion  to  compression.  The  manufacture  of 
these  two-cycle  engines  has,  however,  now  been  given  up  in 
favour  of  the  cheaper  and  almost  universally  used  four-cycle 
tVDe.     A  trial  on  the  Benz  engine  will  be  found  in  the  table. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
OTHER  GERMAN  GAS  ENGINES. 

Contents. — Daimler — DU rkopp — Dresdoner  Gas- Mutor —Kappel — Ltttzkv 
— Berliner  Maschinen-Bau  Motor— Sombart — Capitaiiie--Varioa8  small 
Engines. 

Daimler. — This  engine  is  constructed  by  the  Daimler  Motoren 
Gesellsehaft  at  Cannstadt,  near  Stuttgardt ;  the  French  makers 
are  MM.  Pan  hard  and  Levasaor  at  Paris,  and  it  is  sold  in 
England  hj  the  Daimler  Motor  Syndicate,  and  in  America  by 
Messrs.  Steinway  <fe  Sons  of  New  York.  One  of  these  engines 
was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  It  has  several 
novel  and  interesting  features,  the  chief  of  which  are  its  great 
speed,  the  absence  of  a  water  jacket,  and  the  purity  of  the  charge, 
due  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  products  of  combustion. 
By  employing  high  speeds  and  thoroughly  cleansing  the  cylinder 
of  the  burnt  gases,  the  inventor  aimed  at  producing  a  light,  but 
powerful  engine.  The  original  motor  had  one  cylinder ;  the  latter 
tyfte,  as  now  made,  is  vertical  with  two  cylinders.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1889,  and  is  better  designed  and  more  economical  than 
the  first. 

This  Daimler  motor  differs  from  most  others  because  all  the 
organs,  even  the  flywheel,  are  enclosed  in  a  metal  casing, 
to  protect  the  parts  from  dust,  to  keep  in  the  oil,  and  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir,  into  which  air  is  introduced  and  compressed 
by  the  action  of  the  piston.  The  horizontal  shaft  is  below, 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinders,  and  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  casing.  There  are  two  cylinders  and  two 
pistons,  placed  diagonally  at  a  slight  angle  above  the  crank 
shaft,  and  working  down  through  two  connecting-rods  upon  two 
cranks.  The  explosion  in  one  cylinder  is  sufficient  to  drive 
both  cranks  through  one  revolution.  The  engine  is  of  the  four- 
cycle type,  but  the  operations  of  admission,  compression,  ex- 
plosion plus  expansion,  and  exhaust  are  performed  alternately 
in  each  cylinder.  The  gases  are  admitted  during  the  down 
stroke  of  the  one  piston,  and  simultaneously  expanded  by  the 
down  stroke  of  the  other,  which  is  the  working  stroke.  The 
next  up  stroke  compresses  the  charge  in  one  cylinder,  and  expels 
the  burnt  products  in  the  other.  Thus  there  is  an  explosion 
and  a  motor  impulse  in  one  or  the  other  cylinder  for  each 
revolution,  and  a  complete  cycle  is  carried  out  in  each  cylinder 
during  two  revolutions.  The  charge  is  very  rich,  the  products 
of  combusUon  being  completely  expelled  at  each  stroke.     The 
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flame  Bpreada  rapidly  through  the  pure  mixture,  and  the  speed 
of  propagation  is  even  greater  than  t.he  piston  speed.  TheM 
effects  are  obtained  hj  means  of  two  special  air  admission  valves. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  centre  of  each  pbton,  and  is  lifted  by  forks 
during  the  up  stroke,  closing  when  the  pressure  above  is  greater 
than  that  below.  The  other  air  valve  is  at  the  aide  of  each 
cylinder,  and  opens  automatically  to  admit  air  from  without,  as 
soon  as  the  air  in  the  reservoir  has  been  exhausted  through 
the  piston  valves.  As  this  reservoir  fills,  the  pistoas  descend, 
tanking  their  down  stroke,  and  compressing  the  air  below  them. 
Having  reached  their  lower  dead  point,  they  begin  to  return, 

\ 


Wg.  97.— Daimler  Engino— 
ElevfttioD. 

the  products  of  combustion  being  behind  the  one,  and  the  fresh 
charge  behind  the  other.  At  this  moment  the  piston  valves  ore 
lifted  In  one  cylinder  the  air  from  below  mingles  with  the 
fresh  charge,  and  is  further  compressed;  in  the  other  it  driyea 
out  before  it  the  produats. 
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Figs.  96  and  97  show  the  arrangements  of  the  parts.  A  and 
Aj  are  the  cylinders,  P  and  Pj  the  motor  pistons,  C  and  Oj  th© 
two  cranks,  K  is  the  crank  shaft,  and  B  the  cylindrical  casing 
in  which  the  cranks  are  enclosed,  resting  on  brackets ;  e  and  c^ 
are  the  connecting-rods.  At  O,  Fig.  96,  is  the  automatic  valve^ 
opening  to  admit  external  air  into  the  reservoir  below  the 
pistons.  The  two  piston  valves  V  and  Vj  are  lifted  at  each  up- 
stroke by  two  forks,  I  and  I^,  to  admit  air  from  the  base  or 
reservoir  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  admission, 
ignition,  and  exhaust  valves  are  enclosed  in  a  valve  chest,  S,  at 
the  top  of  each  cylinder.  Admission  is  effected  through  an  auto- 
matic valve,  L,  which  rises  as  soon  as  the  exhaust  has  closed  and 
a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  gases  pass  to  the  cylinder  through  a 
wide  passage,  m.  In  the  next  up  compression  stroke  the  mixture 
is  driven  into  the  hot  ignition  tube  J  and  fired,  and  during  the 
exhaust  stroke  the  gases  are  discharged  through  the  same  passage, 
and  through  the  exhaust  valve  E.  In  the  admission  and  firing 
of  the  charge  the  engine  does  not  differ  much  from  others  of  the 
four-cycle  type,  but  it  has  neither  counter  shaft  nor  eccentric. 
Admission  and  ignition  are  both  automatically  obtained  by  the 
suction  and  compression  of  the  piston,  and  the  exhaust  is  opened 
by  a  vertical  valve-rod,  B,  parallel  to  the  cylinder. 

As  in  many  engines  having  an  automatic  admission  valve,  the 
speed  in  the  Daimler  is  regulated  by  the  governor  acting  on  the 
exhaust  valve,  keeping  it  closed  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  As 
long  as  it  is  not  opened,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  increased 
by  the  compressed  air  from  the  reservoir,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  admission  valve  from  rising,  and  admitting  a  fresh  charge^ 
The  exhaust  rod  carries  a  lever  with  two  arms,  /  and  r",  oscil- 
lating round  the  fixed  point  r.  A  small  projection,  t,  on  the 
rod  H  fits  into  a  groove,  «,  on  the  disc  of  one  of  the  cranks,  and 
as  the  crank  rises  it  lifts  the  valve.  This  groove  is  so  contrived 
that  it  only  meets  the  projection  on  the  valve-rod,  and  opens  the 
exhaust,  once  in  every  two  revolutions  of  the  crank.  Each  time 
this  occurs,  the  longer  of  the  two  arms  reaches  and  opens  the 
exhaust  valve.  If  the  speed  exceeds  the  normal  limits,  the 
governor  G  on  the  crank  shaft  pushes  up  a  second  lever j  n, 
terminating  in  a  projection,  .n^  Fig.  96.  The  projection  catches 
in  the  arm  r^  of  the  lever,  as  seen  in  Fig.  97,  and  holds  it  down. 
The  exhaust  valve  not  being  opened,  the  products  of  combustion 
remain  in  the  cylinder,  and  no  fresh  charge  is  admitted  until  the 
speed  is  again  reduced,  and  the  arm  of  the  lever  released. 

The  speed  of  this  engine  is  from  450  to  700  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  for  the  power  obtained  it  occupies  a  relatively  small 
space.  The  1  H.P.  engine  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889  made  700  revolutions  per  minute,  and  was  2  ieet  5  inches 
high.  The  charge  of  oool  air  introduced  at  every  down  stroke 
into  each  cylinder  helps  to  prevent  overheating.     The  Daimler 
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lias  not  hitherto  been  made  for  larger  powers.  For  small  motors, 
which  generally  consume  more  gas,  it  is  said  by  the  makers  to 
require  about  35  cubic  feet  gas  per  I.H.P.  hour.  It  is  a  con- 
venient little  engine,  light  and  easily  handled,  and  powerful  for 
its  size,  on  account  of  the  great  speed  at  which  it  runs.  As  the 
parts  are  not  easily  accessible,  and  the  flywheel  cannot  be  turned 
by  hand  to  start  the  engine,  a  handle  is  fixed  to  the  outside  to 
8et  it  in  motion.  This  engine  is  also  made  vertical,  for  1,  2,  or 
4  parallel  cylinders,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  10  H.  P.  nom.,  and  runs 
at  750  to  480  revolutions  per  minute,  but  it  is  more  generally 
used  with  oil.     No  official  trials  appear  to  have  been  published. 

Diirkopp. — The  Diirkopp  gas  engine,  made  by  the  Bielefelder 
Nahmaschinen  Fabrik,  is  another  four-cycle  motor.  In  the 
vertical  type  the  cylinder,  and  the  admission,  ignition,  and 
exhaust  valves  are  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  connecting-rod 
works  upward  on  to  the  crank.  The  motor  shaft  is  above,  and 
carries  on  one  side  the  flywheel  and  driving  pulley.  On  the 
other  is  a  vertical  side  shaft  worked  by  wheels  2  to  1.  The 
valve  chest  is  at  the  bottom,  and  all  the  valves  are  driven  by 
cams.  Air  and  gas  are  admitted  at  the  side,  and  pass  into  the 
mixing  chamber  through  a  valve  lifted  by  a  cam  upon  the  side 
8ha£L  The  same  cam  forces  up  a  lever  opening  the  exhaust. 
The  gases  of  combustion  are  discharged  through  an  exhaust 
valve  made  in  two  parts,  larger  and  smaller.  To  obtain  a  more 
quiet  discharge,  part  of  the  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  through 
the  smaller  valve,  before  the  main  exhaust  valve  opens.  Ignition 
is  by  a  hot  tube,  the  opening  of  which  is  uncovered  by  a  cam 
lifting  a  small  valve-rod.  The  governor  is  also  placed  on  the 
counter  shaft.  The  levers  connected  to  the  gas  admission  valve 
are  opened  by  a  cam  once  in  every  revolution  of  this  shaft,  but 
if  the  normal  speed  be  exceeded,  the  balls  of  the  governor  rise, 
and  shift  the  cam  out  of  position.  The  gas  valve  remains  closed, 
wholly  or  partially,  until  the  speed  is  reduced,  and  the  balls  fall. 
The  engine  is  mside  single  cylinder,  vertical,  in  sizes  from  J  to 
12  B.H.P.,  and  a  horizontal  type  has  also  been  introduced,  with 
one  or  two  flywheels,  from  1  to  30  B.H.P.  single  cylinder,  and 
4  to  60  B.H.P.  for  two  cylinders.  The  consumption  of  gas  is 
said  to  be  from  23  to  35  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  and  the 
engine  runs  from  250  to  150  revolutions  per  minute,  accordin<v 
to  size.  In  estimating  the  economical  working  of  foreign 
engines  by  their  consumption  of  gas^  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  town  gas  on  the  Continent  has  generally  a  lower  calorific 
value  than  English  gas. 

Dresdener  Gkis-Motor. — The  gas  engine  brought  out  by  the 
Dresdener  Gas-Motoren  Fabrik  (Hille's  patent)  is  a  compact  and 
well-made  engine,  single  acting,  both  vertical  and  horizontal. 
About  600  engines  are  sold  annually,  and  the  makers  claim 
(1895)  to  have  constructed  about  2,500.     like  many  engines 
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'which  have  appeared  since  the  expiration  of  the  Otto  patent,  it 
adheres  very  closely  in  working  details  to  that  type.  It  has  the 
usual  sequence  of  operations,  admission,  compression,  explosion 
plus  expansion  and  exhaust,  each  occupying  one  forward  or 
return  stroke,  and  there  is  one  explosion  for  every  two  revolu- 
tions. The  piston-rod  and  connecting-rod  work  direct  on  to  the 
•crank  shaft.  A  slide  valve  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  acted  on 
by  a  valve-rod  from  a  counter  shaft,  effects  the  admission  of  the 
gas  and  air  and  governs  the  hot-tube  ignition,  in  the  larger 
engines.  The  counter  shaft  is  driven  from  the  crank  shaft  in 
the  usual  way,  by  wheels  2  to  1.  The  exhaust  valve  below  the 
cylinder  is  opened  by  levers,  and  closed  by  a  spring,  as  in  the 
Otto ;  it  is  worked  from  the  counter  shaft  by  a  separate  valve- 
rod.  For  small  powers,  from  ^  to  6  H.P.,  these  engines  are 
made  vertical,  with  a  pendulum  governor,  and  run  at  180  to  230 
revolutions  per  minute.  For  powers  from  J  to  60  H.P.  a 
horizontal  single-cylinder  type,  making  120  to  180  revolutions 
per  minute,  is  used,  with  a  centrifugal  governor.  Where  great 
regularity  is  required,  as  for  electric  lighting,  the  engines  have 
two  cylinders,  are  made  in  sizes  from  3  to  60  B.H.P.,  and  run  at 
150  to  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Trials  on  the  Dresdener 
engine  have  been  made  by  Professors  Schbttler  and  Levicki. 
The  former  tested  a  16^  B.H.P.  engine  at  Dresden,  and  found 
the  consumption  to  be  24  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  B.H.P.  hour 
Professor  Levicki  experimented  on  a  6*8  B.H.P.  engine,  the 
<;onsumption  in  which  was  nearly  26  cubic  feet  of  town  gas  per 
B.H.P.  hour,  and  the  mechanical  efficiency  90  per  cent.  See 
Table  of  Trials. 

Kappel. — The  Maschinen  Fabrik  Kappel,at  Chemnitz,  Saxony, 
have  introduced  a  horizontal  gas  engine,  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  Otto.  The  exhaust  in  this  motor  is  opened  by  two  pro- 
jections and  a  roller  worked  from  an  eccentric  on  the  valve 
shaft;  the  second  projection  opens  the  exhaust  at  starting, 
during  the  compression  stroke.  Air  and  gas  are  admitted 
through  lift  valves,  and  ignition,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
is  by  a  small  slide  valve  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  which 
performs  no  other  function  than  to  uncover  the  hot-tube  port. 
The  ball  governor  is  driven  from  the  valve  shaft,  and  controls 
an  eccentric  which  actuates  the  ignition  slide  valve.  In  engines 
intended  for  driving  dynamos  the  rod  opening  the  gas  valve  is 
80  adjusted  to  the  governor,  that  when  the  latter  is  in  its  lowest 
position  the  largest  quantity  of  gas  is  admitted,  and  the  amount 
diminishes  as  the  balls  of  the  governor  rise,  till  it  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  original.  At  a  still  greater  excess  of  speed,  the  ga^ 
valve  remains  closed.  Sometimes  a  spring  governor  acting  on 
the  gas  admission  and  air  valve-rods  is  used.  The  spring  is 
dejSected  by  two  screws  more  or  less  according  to  the  speed,  and 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  screws  the  speed  of  the  engine 
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can  be  increased  from  100  to  175  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
engine  is  made  horizontal  only,  single  cylinder,  in  sizes  from  |  to 
60  H.P.,  two  cylinders  10  to  120  H.P.,  and  runs  at  200  to  140 
revolutions  per  minute.  It  was  tested  at  the  "  Fachaustellung,'^ 
in  1891,  and  gave  6*25  H.P.  on  the  brake,  with  a  consumption 
of  26  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  B.H.P.  hour. 

Lutzky. — The  Nuremberg  gas  engine,  designed  on  the  Liitzky 
system,  is  an  interesting  little  motor,  intended  chiefly  for  small 
powers,  and  differing  in  several  respects  from  the  usual  type* 
It  is  vertical,  with  the  cylinder  at  the  top,  the  piston  working 
down  through  a  connecting-rod  upon  the  crank  shaft,  placed  in 
a  hollow  conical  base  plate  below.  There  are  two  flywheels,  and 
the  inventor  asserts  that  the  engine  combines  the  stability  of  a 
horizontal,  with  the  compactness  of  a  vertical  motor.  The  valve 
gear  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  is  neither  counter  shaft 
nor  eccentric.  Admission  is  by  two  automatic  lift  valves  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  Through  the  first  the  gas  passes  into  the 
mixing  chamber,  the  second  rises  to  admit  the  charge  of  gas  and 
air  into  the  cylinder,  but  the  two  are  so  connected  by  levers 
that  the  admission  valve  can  fall,  but  cannot  rise  without  raising 
the  gas  valve.  The  exhaust  valve  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder  is 
worked  by  levers  and  a  cam  on  a  small  counter  shaft,  driven  from 
the  crank  shaft  by  spur  wheels,  2  to  1.  The  pressure  of  the  gases 
prevents  the  gas  admission  valve  from  rising  while  the  exhaust 
is  open.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum  governor  on 
the  crank  shaft,  as  in  the  Simplex  engine.  If  the  speed  be 
normal,  the  lower  heavier  weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum 
is  pushed  outwards  at  every  stroke  by  an  eccentric  on  the  shaft, 
and  returning,  releases  the  levers  opening  the  exhaust  from  a 
notch  on  a  disc,  and  the  valve  closes.  But  if  the  speed  be  too 
great,  the  pendulum  weight  does  not  strike  against  the  eccentric 
in  time,  the  levers  remain  fixed  in  the  notch,  the  exhaust  ia 
held  open,  and  the  gas  admission  valve  cannot  rise. 

A  6  H.P.  Lutzky  engine  was  tested  by  Professor  Schottler  in 
Germany.  When  running  without  the  governor  at  a  mean  speed 
of  200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  consumption  of  gas  was 
24  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  H.P.  When  the  governor  was  put 
on,  the  engine  made  180  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  con- 
sumption at  half  power  was  28  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  H.P. 
The  gas  used  was  exceptionally  rich.  Good  drawings  of  this 
engine  will  be  found  in  the  Zeitachrifi  des  Vereines  Deutscher 
IngSnieure,  August  22,  1891.  It  is  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  10 
B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  180  revolutions  per  minute.  The  same 
engine  is  constructed  by  Kobers  in  Harburg. 

Berliner  Masohinen-Bau  Motor  (Kaselowsky's  Patent). — 
The  gas  engine  made  by  the  Berliner  Maschinen-Bau  Gesellsohaft, 
formerly  Schwartzkopff,  in  sizes  from  1  to  30  B.H.P.,  is  of  the 
four-cycle  horizontal  Otto  type,  and  stands  on  askrong  foundation. 
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Hot-tube  ignition  is  used,  there  are  no  slide  valves,  and  the  lift 
valves  for  admission  and  exhaust  are  worked  by  a  counter  shaft, 
at  right  angles  to,  and  driven  from  the  main  shaft.  A  conical 
pendulum  governor  regulates  the  quantity  of  gas  automatically, 
according  to  the  power  required.  The  consumption  is  said  to 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  engine  from  23  to  35  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour  per  LH.P.,  and  the  average  speed  is  from  220  to  160 
revolutions  per  minute.  For  sizes  above  20  H.P.  two  cylinders 
are  generally  used.  The  same  engine,  on  Kaselowsky's  patents, 
is  also  made  for  oil  only  in  England  by  Messrs.  Stephenson,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Rocket"  (p.  332). 

Sombart. — The  Sombart  engine,  foraierly  made  by  the  firm  of 
Buss,  Sombart  &  Cie.,  and  now  by  Fried.  Krupp,  Grusonwerk, 
Magdeburg,  and  first  exhibited  in  1886,  is  one  of  the  older 
motors,  the  original  vertical  type,  in  which  the  charge  is  admitted 
and  fired  through  a  slide  valve,  being  still  retained  for  the 
smaller  sizes.  In  some  respects  it  resembjes  the  Adam  and 
Koerting,  and  the  ordinary  four-cycle  is  used.  The  admission 
and  exhaust  valves  were  formerly  driven  by  spur  wheels,  2  to  1, 
on  the  crank  shaft ;  they  are  now  worked  by  eccentrics  from 
the  valve  shall.  Gas  and  air  are  admitted  through  a  slide  valve 
acted  on  by  a  rod  from  this  eccentric ;  the  exhaust  is  opened 
from  it  by  means  of  a  roller  and  levers.  Ignition  was  obtained 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Wittig  and  Hees  engine  (see  p.  65),. 
by  the  propagation  of  an  external  flame  through  a  passage  in 
the  slide  valve.  The  pressure  was  equalised,  and  the  flame  pro- 
tected in  a  special  manner,  explained  in  the  description  of  that 
engine.  This  arrangement  has  now  been  superseded  by  hot- 
tube  ignition.  The  engine  is  controlled  by  an  inertia  governor^ 
acting  by  the  partial  or  total  suppression  of  gas. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  makers  upon  the  speed,  in  the 
construction  and  working  of  this  engine.  In  common  with 
others  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  they  maintain 
that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  run  a  gas  engine  at  a  compara- 
tively low  speed,  and  that  the  gain  in  power  obtained  by 
increasing  the  number  of  revolutions  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  greater  consumption  of  gas  and  oil. 
Few  of  their  engines  are  intended  to  be  driven  at  more  than 
150  revolutions  per  minute.  They  no  longer,  however,  make 
them  exclusively  vertical,  although,  owing  to  tlie  large  size  of 
the  piston  and  length  of  connecting-rod  in  proportion  to  the 
stroke,  the  vertical  engines  are  said  to  run  with  great  regularity. 
Two  vertical  and  two  horizontal  Sombart  engines  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago.  In  the  latest  horizontal  types  ignition  is  by 
a  lift  instead  of  a  slide  valve,  driven  by  a  lever  from  the  rod 
working  the  admission  valve.  In  engines  intended  for  driving 
dynamos  the  quantities  both  of  gas  and  air  are  automatically 
varied  by  the  governor  in  accordance  with  the  load.     As  the 
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amount  of  air,  as  well  as  of  gas,  is  regulated,  the  quality  does 
not  vary,  whatever  the  speed,  but  the  mixture  is  more  diluted 
by  the  gases  of  combustion,  and  hence  the  charge  burns  more 
slowly  if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded.  The  consumption  of  a 
16  H.P.  engine  is  given  by  the  makers  at  about  22  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  H.P.  hour.  The  Sombart  motor  is  made  vertical  in  sizes 
from  I  H.P.  to  12  H.P.,  and  runs  at  200  to  160  revolutions 
per  minute;  horizontal  with  one  cylinder  from  3  to  75  H.P., 
and  for  two  cylinders  from  40  to  150  H.P.,  and  a  speed  of 
230  to  130  revolutions.  Drawings  of  the  earlier  type  will  be 
found  in  Schbttler,  of  the  later  in  Witz. 

Capitaine. — Theory. — Among  engines  recently  introduced, 
an  interesting  and  original  motor  is  the  vertical  Capitaine.  The 
inventor,  Herr  Emil  Capitaine,  is  opposed  in  opinion  to  MM. 
Bubs  and  Sombart,  as  regards  the  relative  values  of  high  and 
low  speeds.  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Verein  deutscJier 
Ingenieure  (vol.  xxxiv.  of  the  Zeit8chrift),  he  maintains  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  revolutions,  the  better  results  will  be 
obtained.  At  the  same  time  he  advances  the  novel  point,  that 
the  piston  speed  may  be  quite  different  from,  and  independent 
of,  the  speed  of  expansion  of  the  gases.  Though  usually  classed 
together,  the  two  are  not  synonymous,  and  their  effect  is  by 
no  means  the  same.  If  an  engine  be  constructed,  running  at  a 
•certain  speed,  with  a  small  diameter  of  cylinder  and  a  long 
stroke,  the  speed  of  the  piston  will  be  considerable,  and  the 
speed  of  expansion  relatively  small.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
another  engine,  going  at  the  same  speed,  have  a  short  stroke 
and  a  large  diameter  of  cylinder,  the  piston  speed  will  be  rela- 
tively small,  and  the  speed  of  expansion  great.  Combustion, 
however,  can  never  be  instantaneous,  and  therefore  the  speed 
of  the  piston  should  be  limited  to  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
charge.  The  Otto  engine  owes  its  success  partly  to  the  carefully 
designed  ratio  between  combustion  and  the  speed  at  which  the 
gases  expand.  To  every  speed  of  revolution  in  a  gas  engine,  a 
oertain  rate  of  combustion  corresponds.  Hitherto  attempts  to 
increase  the  eflSciency  have  been  made  by — 1,  More  or  less  rapid 
combustion ;  2,  Raising  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls ; 
3,  More  perfect  expansion  of  the  gases ;  4,  More  complete  ex- 
pulsion of  the  products  of  combustion ;  5,  Greater  compression. 
All  these  improvements,  combined  with  a  suitable  rate  of 
combustion,  have  yielded  good  experimental  results.  Herr 
Oapitaine  is  himself  of  opinion  that,  to  obtain  greater  economy 
in  a  gas  engine,  expansion  ought  to  be  more  rapid,  and  explosion 
practically  instantaneous  ;  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  should 
be  increased,  and  the  stroke  shortened. 

The  disadvantages  of  running  at  high  speed  are — 1,  More 
rapid  wear  and  tear ;  2,  Uncertain  ignition ;  3,  Incomplete 
•combufition ;  and  4,  Vibration.     Against  these  drawbacks  Herr 
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Capitaine  sets  the  gain  of  reduction  in  size  and  cost.  If  nn 
engine  can  be  made,  without  overheating,  to  run  at  twice  as 
many  revolutions  per  minute  as  another,  its  dimensions  may  be 
smaller,  it  will  be  lighter,  less  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
port less.  Hitherto  when  engines  have  been  tested  at  high 
speeds,  no  great  gain  in  economy  has  been  observed.  Being 
constructed  to  ruD  at  a  given  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  their  ports  proportioned  to  this  speed,  and  to  a  given  rate 
of  combustion,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  work  as  efficiently, 
when  they  are  driven  at  a  much  higher  speed.  The  whole  of 
the  charge  cannot  reach  the  igniting  chamber  of  the  cylinder  at 
the  moment  of  explosion ;  part  of  it  is  ignited  afterwards,  and 
expands  too  late  to  act  usefully  on  the  piston.  Herr  Capitaine 
found,  when  testing  an  engine  constructed  to  run  at  a  high 
speed  that,  when  making  320  revolutions  per  minute,  an 
excellent  indicator  diagram  was  obtained.  When  the  speed 
was  increased  to  800  revolutions,  the  efficiency  was  much  lower, 
and  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  speed.  The 
number  of  revolutions  should  not  be  in  excess  either  of  the 
speed  of  propagation  of  the  flame,  or  the  development  of 
pressure  in  the  gas.*^ 

Capitaine  Eng^e. — In  the  Capitaine  the  piston  speed  is  the 
same  as  in  other  motors,  but  the  number  of  revolutions,  or  speed 
of  expansion  of  the  gases,  is  doubled.  Another  distinctive 
feature  claimed  for  this  engine  is  that,  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  the  admission  port,  the  incoming  charge  is  kept  apart 
from  the  products  of  combustion,  and  not  allowed  to  mingle 
with  them.  The  engine  is  of  the  single-acting  vertical  type ; 
a  sectional  elevation  is  shown  at  Fig.  98.  The  disposition  of 
the  valves  and  working  parts  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Lutzky 
engine.  The  cylinder  A  is  at  the  top,  and  the  piston  P  works 
down  upon  the  crank  shaft  K,  which,  with  the  flywheel,  is 
below.  Gas  and  air  are  admitted  from  above  through  a  double- 
seated  automatic  lift  valve.  The  air  enters  at  D  and  passes 
down  into  the  wide  port  through  the  bottom  of  the  valve  at  c, 
the  gas  through  the  upper  seat  of  the  valve  at^!  The  top  and 
bottom  of  the  valve  are  connected  by  a  spring,  8,  and  work 
independently.  Before  passing  through  c  into  the  cylinder,  the 
gas  and  air  mingle  in  the  annular  chamber  formed  by  the  valve, 
which  imparts  to  them  a  circular  motion  of  considerable  velocity. 
They  next  impinge  against  a  projection,  g,  and  the  wide  diameter 
of  the  port  checks  their  velocity,  and  forces  them  to  enter  the 
cylinder  in  a  steady  stream.  This  is  the  method  also  employed 
to  prevent  the  fresh  charge  from  mixing  with  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion, which  are  discharged  through  the  exhaust  port  at  the 
sideE. 

*  See  on  the  subject  of  speed  in  Gas  Engines  the  summary  of  Dr.  Slaby's 
experiments,  in  Appendix. 
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The  piston  baving  drawn  in  the  ch&rge,  the  up  compressioo 
■troke  driveB  it  into  the  hot  ignition  tube  B.    Thia  tube  is  moda 


Fig.  98.— CkintoiiM  Om  Eng^a— SactioMl  Elevktion-    1SS8. 
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of  porcelain,  which  is  said  to  afford  more  resistance  than  any 
other  substance  to  the  heat  and  the  high  pressure,  and  is  more 
easily  kept  at  an  equal  temperature.  In  its  passage  through  the 
admission  port,  a  portion  of  the  incoming  charge  is  directed  at 
once  into  the  ignition  chamber.  As  there  is  no  timing  valve  the 
gases  enter  freely,  and  the  mixture  is  supposed  to  ignite  more 
readily,  because  part  of  it  is  already  in  contact  with  the  hot 
ignition  tube.  The  exhaust  valve  E  is  driven  by  a  rod  from  an 
eccentric,  H,  on  tlie  crank  shaft.  Above  the  termination  of  this 
rod  is  a  hollow  lever,  into  which  the  projecting  end  of  the  exhaust 
spindle  fits  at  every  revolution.  But  it  is  only  at  every  other 
revolution  that  a  second  lever  is  interposed  between  them,  and 
the  eccentric,  pushing  up  both  levers,  reaches  and  opens  the 
exhaust  valve. 

The  ordinary  four-cycle  is  used  in  this  engine.  The  centri- 
fugal governor  G  is  on  the  crank  shaft,  and  acts  through  a 
rod,  r,  and  a  catch  on  the  lever  opening  the  exhaust  If  the 
speed  be  too  great,  the  balls  rise  and  draw  the  rod  outwards. 
The  knife  edge  of  the  lever  misses  the  catch,  the  exhaust  valve 
remains  open,  and  no  fresh  charge  can  enter  the  cylinder,  till  the 
speed  is  again  reduced  within  normal  limits.  All  the  wearing 
parts  in  this  motor  are  carefully  designed,  wide  and  large.  The 
inventor  claims  a  considerable  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
gas.  In  a  trial  on  a  3*36  B.H.P.  engine,  with  a  cylinder 
diameter  of  6*6  inches,  and  6*4  inches  stroke,  and  making  300 
revolutions  per  minute,  27*4  cubic  feet  of  town  gas  were  used  per 
B.H.P.  per  hour.  The  usual  speed  of  the  engine  is  360  revolu- 
tions, and  it  is  made  both  horizontal  and  vertical  in  sizes  from 
1  to  20  H.P.,  by  the  firms  of  Grob  k  Co.,  of  Leipzig — Eutritsch, 
and  Swiderski,  also  of  Leipzig.  The  makers  have  introduced  a 
circulating  water  tank,  to  supply  the  jacket  of  the  cylinder,  in 
which  the  water  is  kept  cool  by  a  small  fan,  <fec.  The  engine 
has  been  often  exhibited  of  late  years,  at  Chicago,  Erfurt, 
Antwerp,  the  Crystal  Palace  Electric  Exhibition,  <bc.,  but  it  is 
now  chiefly  worked  with  petroleum  (see  Part  II.). 

Various. — The  same  may  be  said  of  the  small  engine  by 
Januschek  at  Schweidnitz,  Silesia.  For  lighting  gas  it  is  made 
in  sizes  from  1  to  7  H.P  vertical,  and  2  to  16  H. P.  horizontaL 
The  Schweizeriscbe  Maschinen  Fabrik  at  Winterthur,  Switzerland, 
construct  the  Kjelsberg  engine,  also  made  by  Ludwig  Nobel  at 
Stw  Petersburg,  and  described  in  the  oil  engine  section.  The 
gas  motor  is  vertical,  in  sizes  from  1  to  6  H.P.,  and  runs  at 
200  to  160  revolutions  per  minute.  Both  these  types  are  chiefly 
intended  to  be  used  with  oil,  and  are  made  in  large  numbers. 

Another  small  gas  engine,  vertical  and  horizontal,  has  been 
brought  out  by  Bfidduin  Bechstein,  of  Altenburg.  It  is  of  the 
ordinary  four-cyle  type,  and  carries  a  slide  valve  for  admitting 
the  gas  and  air  and   igniting  the  charge,  worked   by  wheels 
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2  to  1  and  a  rod  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  governor  acts  on  the 
gas  valve,  the  exhaust  is  driven  from  an  auxiliary  shaft.  In 
other  respects  the  engine  resembles  the  Otto.  It  is  made  in 
sizes  from  ^  to  20  n.P.,  and  runs  at  160  to  180  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  engine  made  by  Seek  &  Co.,  Obenirsel,  and  known  as 
the  "  Gnom/'  is  chiefly  intended  to  be  driven  with  petroleum, 
and  a  description  will  be  found  in  the  oil  engine  section.  As  a 
gas  motor,  it  is  in  sizes  from  1  to  15  H.P.,  vertical  only,  and 
runs  at  400  to  250  revolutions  per  minute. 

MM.  Martini,  of  Frauenfeld,  Switzerland,  make  both  oil  and 
gas  engines  of  the  Otto  type,  with  hot-tube  ignition ;  the  speed 
is  regulated  by  the  governor  acting  on  the  exhaust.  For  lighting 
gas  they  are  in  sizes  from  ^  to  10  H.P.,  and  their  speed  is  about 
180  revolutions  per  minute. 

Gas  engines  of  the  ordinary  four-cycle  Otto  type  are  also  made 
by  MM.  Escher,  Wyss  ft  Gie.,  of  Zurich,  horizontal,  in  sizes  from 
2  to  60  H.P.,  vertical  from  1  to  5  H.P.,  and  run  at  230  to 
150  revolutions  per  minute. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
GAS  PRODUCTION  FOR  MOTIVE  POWER. 

Contents. —Gaaeous  Fael— Natural  Gas— Coal  Gas— DifltiUation— Com* 
bastion — Bischof's  System  for  Generating  Gas — Thomas  and  Laurent 
— Kirkham — Siemens — Pascal — Tessi^  du  Motay— Strong — Lowe — 
Wilson  —  Dowson  —  Experiments  —  Tangye  —  Taylor  —  Thwaites  — 
Various — Lencauchez. 

Thb  first  attempts  to  produce  gas  from  coal  were  made  as  an. 
experiment  to  obtain  light,  without  any  intention  of  utilising  it 
as  a  motive  force.  The  process  of  extraction  was  too  costlj  for 
the  gas  to  be  employed  to  drive  the  motors  invented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  many  were  the  devices  described 
by  the  patentees,  to  obtain  a  stiitable  explosive  gas.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  gas  engines,  brought  out  by  Street  in  1794,  he  pro- 
posed to  generate  a  gas  to  act  on  a  piston  by  sprinkling  a  few 
drops  of  petroleum  or  turpentine  on  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder 
kept  at  a  red  heat.  The  liquid  was  evaporated,  exploded,  and 
drove  up  the  piston.  Barber  obtained  gas  for  driving  his  engine 
by  heating  coal,  wood,  <fea,  in  a  retort,  according  to  the  method 
now  practised  in  gas  works.  The  process  of  making  gas  was 
in  its  infancy,  carried  out  only  in  large  towns  and  cities,  and 
there  was  much  prejudice  against  it.     It  was  also  very  dear. 
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Practically  in  those  days  there  was  no  gas  to  be  had,  and  it  waA 
impossible  to  produce  it  cheaply,  for  driving  small  motors. 

Gkkseons  Fuel. — As  a  fuel,  however,  coal  gas  was  used  long 
before  its  advantages  as  a  motive  force  were  perceived.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  as  soon  as  the  great  value  of  steam 
was  recognised,  the  economical  use  of  coal  became  an  important 
question.  Without  fuel,  steam  could  not  be  generated,  but 
although  this  is  still  usually  done  by  burning  coal  under  a  boiler^ 
it  has  long  been  known  that  it  is  rather  wasteful.  It  is  difficult 
by  direct  combustion  to  obtain  temperatures  as  high  as  when 
gases  previously  extracted  from  the  fuel  are  burnt.  For  chemical 
purposes,  where  great  heat  is  required,  gaseous  fuel  has  been  in 
use  for  many  years.  Cheap  gas,  made  in  producers  or  generators^ 
is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  other  metallurgical  processes,  as  being  better  and  cheaper 
than  burning  the  coal  itself.  A  fresh  stimulus  was  given  to  its 
production  as  soon  as  gas  engines  began  to  attract  public  notice 
and  favour.  It  was  seen  that  the  maximum  economy  in  driving 
them  could  never  be  attained  as  long  as  they  were  worked  with 
town  gas,  and  inventors  have  for  twenty  years  laboured  to  pro- 
duce a  cheaper  and  equally  efficient  gas. 

There  are  many  ways  of  extracting  gas  from  fuel.  The  com- 
position of  different  gases  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XYII.,  and 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention,  without  going  into  details^ 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  obtained.  These  consist  in  bringing 
together,  with  or  without  combustion,  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  coal  and  air,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  their  com- 
pounds. If  the  hot  fuel  is  moistened  with  water  or  steam,  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  increased  ;  if  air  be  introduced,  a  much 
Ipreater  amount  of  oxygen  is  added.  In  either  case  the  carbon 
in  the  fuel  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  of  the  water, 
and  more  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  than  when  the  gas  is  formed 
from  the  chemical  elements  contained  in  the  coal  only.  If  the 
fuel  is  burnt  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  steam  added  and  evaporated, 
the  gas  produced  is  richer  in  hydrogen  than  if  air  is  admitted. 
When  air  is  introduced,  the  same  process  takes  place,  but  instead 
of  hydrogen  being  liberated,  there  is  a  large  residuum  of  inert 
and  useless  nitrogen. 

Gaseous  fuel  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  namely:-— 
I.  Natural  gas.  II.  Oii  gas,  obtained  from  petroleum,  vegetable 
oil  and  refuse,  shale,  fat,  resin,  <kc  III.  Carburetted  air,  or  air 
saturated  with  volatile  spirit.  lY.  Gas  extracted  from  coal, 
wood,  peat,  and  other  varieties  of  fuel,  either  by  distillation, 
or  with  the  addition  of  air  or  water.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
called  power  or  water  gas,  or  producer  gas.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  generally  these  four  methods  of  gas  making. 

I.  Natural  Gkts. — The  process  of  generating  gas  from  coal,  or 
from  the  vegetable  substance  which  forms  the  basis  of  coal,  is 
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carried  on  by  Nature  as  well  as  by  man,  though  on  an  infinitely 
larger  and  slower  scale.  The  gas  is  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
earth  and  the  slow  combustion  of  chemical  decomposition.  Gases 
exhaled  from  swamps  and  commonly  known  as  "will  o*  the  wisp" 
or  marsh  gas,  are  only  a  variety  of  lighting  gas,  which  when 
artificially  produced  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas. 
As  the  decaying  vegetation  of  swamps,  bogs,  and  forests  under- 
goes further  decomposition  or  slow  combustion,  a  fresh  layer  of 
soil  is  formed  over  it,  and  it  passes  very  gradually  during  ag^s 
of  time  through  the  stages  of  peat,  lignite,  brown  coal,  and 
eventually  to  coal.  Time,  the  earth's  heat,  decomposition  and 
oxidation,  and  pressure,  frequently  cause  the  escape  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  gases  thus  generated.  Of  this  the  disastrous 
explosions  in  mines  afford  an  example.  Marsh  gas  or  carbonic 
oxide  (usually  termed  "fire  damp''  or  "choke  damp")  distilled, 
so  to  speak,  from  coal,  and  at  a  high  pressure,  are  liberated  by 
excavation,  and  rush  into  the  mine  workings,  often  with  fatal 
consequences.  Where  the  gases  find  a  natural  outlet  at  the 
surface  through  fissures  in  the  ground,  as  in  many  places  in 
North  America,  and  in  Russia  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  they  are  given  off  from  the  earth  harmlessly.  This  natural 
gas,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  marsh  gas,  is  of  excellent 
quality  for  lighting  and  heating  purposes,  and  contains  more 
heat  than  artificially  made  gas.  Foiunerly  it  was  allowed  to 
escape  to  waste,  but  it  is  now  partially  utilised,  and  furnishes 
the  greater  part  of  the  lighting  gas  used  in  several  towns  of  the 
United  States. 

II.  and  III.  The  methods  of  producing  gas  from  oil,  and  of 
charging  air  with  petroleum  spirit  (carburetted  air),  will  be 
described  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

lY.  Coal  Gkts. — The  gas  used  for  lighting  and  heating  is 
extracted  from  coal  in  two  ways,  either  by — 

1.  Distillation,  or  the  application  of  external  heat  to  the  coaL 

2.  Combustion,  or  actual  ignition  of  the  coal. 

Distillation  produces  a  much  richer  gas,  and  is  the  process 
universally  used  in  gas  works.  The  cheaper  and  inferior  kinds 
of  gas,  such  as  water  or  producer  gas,  are  obtained  from  com- 
bustion. These  are  employed  as  fuel  instead  of  coaJ,  and  to 
drive  gas  engines.  Professor  Witz  draws  a  further  distinction 
between  hot  and  cold  distillation ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  employed 
for  carburetted  air. 

1.  Distillation  of  Coal. — ^The  earliest  method  of  obtaining 
gas  from  coal,  first  practised  by  Murdoch,  was  to  heat  the  coal  in 
closed  retorts,  and  distil  the  gas  from  it.  By  this  process  the 
gases  are  given  off,  leaving  a  residuum  of  coke,  <Scc.  As  the  air 
is  carefully  excluded,  the  distilled  products  contain  no  gases 
except  those  already  in  the  coal.  Boughly  speaking,  two-thirds 
of  the  constituents  are  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  their  combina- 
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tions.     It  is  only  of  late  years,  since  gas  motors  have  been  made 

for  larger  powers,  that  the  need  of  a  cheap  substitute  for  this  j 

distilled  or  town  gas  has  been  felt.     As  long  as  it  was  required 

only  for  illumination,  the  quantity  used  by  each  consumer  was 

too  small,  to  make  economy  of  production  a  relatively  important 

question.     As  far  as  the  heating  value  of  town  gas  is  concerned, 

it  is  well  suited  for  driving  a  motor,  but  it  is  unnecessarily  pure 

for  this  purpose,  and  the  price  per  1,000  cubic  feet  is  relatively 

great.     To  produce  town  gas  separately  for  driving  small  motors 

is,  of  course,  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  production, 

&c.     For  some  time,  therefore,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 

the  production  of  a  cheaper  gas,  less  pure,  but  not  liable  to  deposit 

carbon  in  the  passages  and  ports  of  a  motor. 

2.  Combustion  of  Coal. — The  second  method  of  manufac- 
turing gas  is  by  burning  the  ooal,  and  three  processes  are  em- 
ployed, each  producing  a  different  kind  of  gas.  In  all  of  them, 
ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  required  to  assist  combustion. 

In  the  first  process  a  forced  air  blast  is  used.  The  gases  are 
rapidly  generated  by  driving  a  current  of  air  through  the  glow- 
ing coal,  and  combustion  is  thus  stimulated.  This  furnishes 
what  is  called  producer  gas,  and  sometimes  Siemens'  gas,  because 
it  was  first  introduced  by  Sir  WUliam  Siemens,  as  a  fuel  and 
substitute  for  solid  coal.  This  gas  is  often  used  for  heating 
purposes,  but  is  not  rich  enough  to  drive  a  gas  motor. 

The  next  kind  is  known  as  water  gas.  Here  the  method 
followed  is  also  to  bum  the  coal,  and  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
incandescence,  a  jet  of  steam  is  injected  into  it.  The  steam  is 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  recombine  with 
the  gases  from  the  coal.  The  carbon  present  unites  with  the 
oxygen,  and  forms  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  set  free.  A  very  rich  gas  is  thus 
produced,  which  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  the  heat  in  the 
coal  than  gas  made  on  any  other  system.  Water  gas  is  much 
used  in  America  as  fuel,  instead  of  ordinary  coal,  because 
anthracite,  from  which  it  is  made,  is  cheap  and  abundant.  One 
disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  gas  cannot  be  continu- 
ously produced.  The  blast  of  steam  lowers  the  temperature  of 
the  coal,  and  after  an  interval  of  about  ten  minutes,  there  is  not 
enough  heat  to  cause  decomposition  and  recombination  of  the 
chemical  elements  forming  the  gas.  The  process  of  injection  is 
then  stopped  for  a  time,  and  air  instead  of  steam  introduced  to 
revive  combustion.  As  a  rule,  water  gas  and  producer  gas  are 
made  alternately  in  the  same  apparatus. 

The  third  system  is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding 
methods.  Instead  of  alternately  injecting  steam  and  air  into 
the  mass  of  incandescent  fuel,  both  are  admitted  together.  The 
jet  of  steam  carries  with  it  into  the  fuel  a  current  of  air  duly 
proportioned,  and  the  gas,  though  poorer  in  quality,  can  be  made 
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continuously.    There  are  now  several  applications  of  this  system.  ^ 
It  was  first  brought  out  and  patented  in  England  about  1878-79, 
by  Mr.  J.  Emerson  Dowson,  and  the  value  of  his  gas  for  driving  • 
motors  is  now  fully  recognised.    About  the  year  1887,  another  • 
method  was  introduced  in  France  by  M.  Lencauchez,  and  is. 
described  further  on.     Engines  driven  with  cheap  gas  give  less 
power  for  the  same  cylinder  dimensions  as  when  worked  with 
lighting  gas,  but  the  explosions  and  heat  are  not  so  great,  and . 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  parts  are  rather  less. 

These  three  last  kinds  of  gas,  producer,  water,  and  power  gas, 
are  usually  made  from  anthracite  or  coke.     If  ordinary  coal  is . 
used,  the  tar,  ammonia,  and  other  residual  products  are  rather 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.    Efforts  are  now,  however,  being  made» 
(1896)  to  utilise  common  coal,  and  sometimes  fuel  of  all  kinds. 
Some  of  the  modem  producers  make  gas  from  poor,  and  even* 
from  bituminous,  coal.     A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these 
gases  is  that  they  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  carbonic, 
oxide  than  lighting  gas.     Carbonic  oxide  is  highly  poisonous, 
but  has  no  smell,  and  care  is  needed,  in  using  it,  to  prevent  any 
escape. 

Bisohof. — The  earliest  attempts  to  obtain  gas  for  heating 
purposes  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  instead  of  from  distil- 
lation, were  made  by  Bischof  in  1839.  Peat  fuel  was  burnt 
in  a  brick  chamber,  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  was  admitted, 
from  below,  through  holes  in  the  covering  of  the  ashpit,  and  the 
gases  generated  during  combustion  were  drawn  off  through  a 
chimney  and  damper  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  chamber.  In 
1840  Ebelmen  made  a  furnace  for  generating  gases,  worked  by  * 
a  blast  of  air,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gas  was  produced 
by  this  means  than  in  Bischof 's  apparatus. 

Thomaa  and  Iiaurent. — But  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
design  a  practical  gas  producer  belongs  to  MM.  Thomas  and 
Laurent,  who,  between  1838  and  1841,  constructed  a  gas  gen- 
erating furnace,  in  which  many  modem  improvements  were 
anticipated.  Air  compressed  by.  a  blower  was  admitted  at  the 
bottom  of  a  furnace,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  air  was 
assisted  by  the  injection  of  superheated  steam,  in  the  proportion 
by  weight  of  35  parts  of  air  to  1  of  steam.  The  height  of  the 
generator  was  sufficient  to  cause  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  be  • 
transformed  into  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  The  fuel 
used  was  charcoal,  wood,  peat,  coke,  and  anthracite. 

Kirkham. — Another  remarkable  apparatus  was  brought  out 
in  1852  by  Messrs.  Kirkham,  who,  working  independently  but 
on  the  same  lines  as  Thomas  and  Laurent,  produced  their  gas 
by  the  direct  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  a  furnace,  instead  of  by 
applying  external  heat  to  the  coal,  and  distilling  the  gas  from  it. 
They  were  the  first  to  use  what  is  called  the  "intermittent'' 
system  of  gas  making — that  is,  the  alternate  admission  of  steam 
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and  air  to  the  coaL  The  fuel  being  kindled  in  the  generator,  a 
blast  of  air  was  turned  into  it,  until  combustion  vraa  thoroughly  : 
established ;  the  air  was  then  shut  off,  and  steam  was  injected  > 
and  quickly  decomposed  by  the  heat.  After  a  short  time  the 
admission  of  steam  was  stopped,  and  air  again  introduced  to 
revive  combustion.  Other  gas  producers  were  brought  out  by 
Ekmann  in  Sweden  about  1845,  Beaufum6  in  France  in  1856, 
and  Benson  in  1869.  In  most  of  these  early  efforts,  the  object 
was  not  so  much  to  generate  lighting  or  heating  gas  from  coal, 
as  to  utilise  the  waste  gases  from  furnaces. 

Siemens. — Several  important  gas  producers  were  introduced 
with  successive  improvements  by  Sir  W.  Siemens,  who  gave  his 
attention  to  the  subject  as  early  as  1861.  His  main  object  was 
to  produce  a  gas  which  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
fuel  in  furnaces,  and  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the  question  of 
gaseous  fuel  prominently  forward.  In  his  producer  a  very  slow 
draught  of  air  and  slow  rate  of  combustion  are  employed,  and 
the  gases  are  cooled  as  they  leave  the  generator.  His  designs 
have  since  been  perfected,  and  the  Siemens'  improved  gas 
generator  is  now  largely  used  for  all  sorts  of  metallurgical  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  two  forms  of  gas  producers  in- 
troduced into  France  by  Minary  in  1868,  and  hia  later  recent 
apparatus  were  invented  with  the  same  object,  of  replacing  solid 
fuel  in  furnaces.  A  useful  little  generator  was  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Kidd  in  1875,  intended  to  provide  a  cheap  gas  for  domestic 
use  and  cooking.  With  the  exception  of  the  Siemens'  apparatus 
these  were  all  on  a  small  scale,  and  none  of  them  were  oiiginally 
intended  to  generate  gas  for  working  motors. 

Pascal. — Pascal  in  1861  was  the  first  to  develop  the  ideas  of 
Thomas  and  Laurent,  and  those  of  Kirkham,  and  to  test  prac- 
tically a  system  for  manu&cturing  cheap  gas,  by  the  addition  of 
steam  and  air  to  the  incandescent  fuel.  Except  in  its  application, 
his  method  differed  little  from  theirs.  A  cylindrical  gas  gener- 
ator filled  with  coal  was  surrounded  by  a  boiler  with  which  it 
communicated.  The  coal  was  fired,  and  steam  from  the  boiler 
admitted  alternately  with  air  from  a  blower,  worked  by  the 
motor.  Pascal's  system  of  making  gas  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Tessi6  du  Motay. — Another  method  brought  out  by  M.  Tessi6 
du  Motay  in  1871  is  still  used  in  America.  A  brick  furnace, 
enclosed  in  a  wrought-iron  cylindrical  shell,  is  charged  with 
fuel  from  above,  and  the  gas  drawn  off  through  an  annular  space 
at  the  top.  Air  is  introduced  through  a  blast  pipe  running 
across  the  centre  of  the  furnace,  and  the  ashes  and  clinker  are 
discharged  below.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
intermittent  gas  producers,  and  is  simple  and  efficient.  At  the 
Municipal  Gas  Works,  New  York,  it  is  used  at  three  stations, 
and  16  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  per  twenty-four  hours. 
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Power  Gas. — These  different  generators  exhibit  the  ancceasivs 
steps  in  the  production  of  gas  from  coal.  The  first  improvement 
on  the  proceas  of  distiUation  was  the  substitution  of  internal  for 
external  combustion.  Instead  of  the  outward  application  of 
heat,  the  fuel  was  burnt  in  the  furnace,  and  the  gas  led  off  from 
it  in  pipes.  A  blast  of  air  woa  next  introduced,  to  accelerate 
the  production  of  gas ;  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
inDOvatioD  was  the  addition  of  a  jet  of  steam.  The  great  cost  of 
working  the  Lenoir  engine  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  gas.  About  1862  two  systems  were  proposed  on 
the  Continent  for  making  water  and  generator  gas.  In  the  first, 
designed  by  M.  Tr^bouiilet,  retorts  filled  with  charcoal  were 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  superheated  steam  forced  through 
them.  Charcoal  was  also  used  in  the  other  method,  invented  by 
M.  ArboH  of  Barcelona.  The  generator  was  in  two  divisions. 
The  upper  part  contained  water,  and  formed  a  kind  of  boiler  and 
superheater.  The  steam  mixed  with  air  was  admitted  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  furnace. 

Strong. — Two  systems,  the  Strong  and  the  Lowe,  for  making 
cheap  gas  by  admitting  steam  and  air  intermittently  into  burning 
fuel,  were  introduced  about  1874.  Both  are  of  American  origin, 
StdeElevatiert. 


Fig.  98.— Strong  Gu  Prodncer.  1874. 
and  are  now  often  used,  especially  in  America.  Fig.  99  gives 
a  view  of  the  Strong  apparatus,  and  shows  the  method  of  gener- 
ating and  purifying  the  gas,  and  superheating  the  steam  before 
it  enters  the  furnace.  A  is  the  generator  fill^  with  anthracite 
or  coke,  charged  through  the  hopper  H  above,  or  through  the 
doors,  p,  p.  I  and  J  are  the  heating  chambers,  loosely  stacked 
with  fire  bricks.  A  forced  blast  of  air  enters  at  B  below  the 
furnace,  and  another  current  ii 
the  coal  is  kindled  in  A  the  t 
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combnstion,  and  the  gajses  generated  are  driven  into  the  first 
chamber  I.  Meeting  here  the  draught  of  air  from  C  they 
are  forced  down  through  the  fire  bricks,  and  up  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  through  the  second  chamber  J  till  they  reach  the 
reservoir  E^  As  soon  as  the  fuel  in  the  furnace  A,  and  the 
bricks  in  the  chambers  I  and  J  are  at  a  red  heat,  the  air  is  shut 
off  from  the  blast  pipe  B,  and  the  opening  C,  and  steam  intro- 
duced at  G  passes  through  the  chambers  and  the  furnace  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  the  air.  In  its  passage  through  the  red-hot 
fire  brick  it  becomes  superheated.  At  the  top  of  the  furnace 
finely-powdered  fuel  is  sprinkled  into  the  steam.  Brought  in 
contact  with  this  coal  dust  continuously  fed  from  the  hopper  by 
means  of  a  slow  moving  Archimedean  screw,  the  steam  instantly 
separates  into  its  elements,  and  these  combine  with  the  carbon 
to  form  rich  water  gas,  which  is  drawn  off  at  D.  After  a  few 
minutes  combustion  slackens,  and  the  process  is  reversed.  The 
steam  is  shut  off,  the  forced  blast  of  air  again  admitted,  and 
producer  gas  given  off.  The  Strong  gas  is  specially  adapted  for 
heating.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  producers  working  on  the 
intermittent  system,  and  generating  gas  alternately  from  air  and 
from  steam. 

Iiowe. — The  Lowe  process  resembles  the  Strong  in  several 
respects,  and  contains  a  generator  and  a  single  superheating 
chamber;  in  the  latter  the  gases  given  off  during  combustion 
are  heated,  instead  of  the  steam.  The  producer  is  worked 
intermittently.  By  the  side  of  the  iron  cased  brick  generator 
furnace  is  a  superheating  chamber  filled  with  loose  bricks,  a 
reservoir  of  water,  and  a  scrubber  for  purifying  the  gases.  The 
generator  beinsr  charged  with  anthracite,  combustion  is  started 
by  a  blast  of  air.  The  hot  gases  given  off  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
generatx)r,  and  are  conveyed  through  a  pipe  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  superheater,  where  a  fresh  current  of  air  is  admitted, 
kindling  the  gases,  and  causing  the  fiames  to  rise  through  the 
loosely  stacked  bricks.  As  soon  as  the  bricks  and  the  coals  in 
the  generator  are  at  a  red  heat,  the  air  is  shut  off,  and  super- 
heated steam  blown  into  the  furnace.  A  small  stream  of 
petroleum  drops  from  above  on  to  the  glowing  fuel,  and  as  the 
gases  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  pass  upwards 
through  the  generator,  the  volatilised  oil  mixes  with  them  and 
forms  hydrocarbons.  The  gases  next  pass  through  the  super- 
heating chamber,  which  being  always  maintained  at  a  constant 
heat,  the  composition  of  the  gases  is  always  uniform.  They  are 
then  purified  by  passing  through  the  water  tank,  and  the 
scrubbing  chamber  filled  with  wet  coke.  The  gas  produced  by 
the  Lowe  system  differs  in  some  respects  from  others,  and  the 
inventor  asserts  that  the  quality  does  not  vary. 

Wilson.  —  The  Wilson  ^as  producer,  like  those  already 
described,   was    not  originally  intended  to  generate    gas   for 
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driving  a  motor,  but  if  the  famace  be  £red  with  anthracite  or 
coke,  and  the  gases  well  washed,  they  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  method  of  introdncing  the  Bteam  is  novel.  It 
«nters  under  pressure  through  a  narrow  tapering  nozzle,  and 
carries  with  it  a  strong  current  of  air  in  the  proportion  of 
■20  parts  of  air  by  weight  to  1  of  steam.  In  order  that  the 
whob  of  the  air  and  steam  may  perfectly  combine  with  the  fuel, 
they  are  delivered  into  the  centre  of  the  glowing  coal.    Before 
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they  ftre  can-ied  off,  the  hot  gates  from  the  furnace  are  led  into  a 
chamber  round  the  upper  part  of  the  producer,  where  the  coal  is 
fed  in  from  a  hopper.  The  fresh  fuel  is  heated  before  combustion 
by  these  gases,  and  the  chamber  acts  almost  in  the  same  way  as 
a  retort.  The  producer  has  also  an  automatic  arrangement  for 
carrying  off  the  ashes  and  clinker. 

JiowBoa. — It  is  to  Mr.  J.  Emerson  Dowson  that  the  merit 
-belongs  of  having  fiairly  inaugurated  the  process  by  which  stoam 
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^nd  air  are  admitted  to  a  furnace  together,  to  furnish  power  gas 
for  driving  engines.  The  gas  obtained  is  poorer  than  water,  bilt 
richer  than  producer  gas ;  it  can  be  rapidly  and  continnoUBly 
^generated,  and  with  the  proper  admixture  of  air  is  well  adapted 
"for  driving  gas  engines.  It  possesses  the  further  advantage  of 
being  much  cheaper  than  lighting  gas.  Before  its  introduction, 
it  was  considered  impossible  to  work  gas  engines  as  economically 
as  steam  engines  of  about  the  same  power.  With  few  exceptions 
only  small  motors  were  made,  and  owing  to  the  expense  of  town 
gas,  it  was  supposed  that  large  power  gas  engines  could  never 
compete  successfully  with  steam.  The  adoption  of  Dowson  gas 
has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  work  a  100  H.P.  gas  engine  with 
much  greater  economy  than  a  good  100  H.P.  steam  engine,  and 
a  still  more  economical  consumption  of  fuel  has  been  obtained 
with  an  engine  indicating  170  H.P.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Dowson,  in  making  it  possible  to 
produce  power  more  cheaply  by  the  use  of  his  gas,  are  very 
great.  It  is  now  employed  in  a  large  number  of  motors,  and 
although  the  cost  of  driving  them  has  already  been  much  reduced, 
the  inventor  is  of  opinion  that  "  still  better  results  can  and  will 
be  obtained  when  an  engine  is  designed  to  give  the  best  effect 
with  this  gas." 

Fig.  100  shows  an  external  view  of  a  complete  Dowson  gas 
plant  up  to  about  100  I. H.P.     To  start  production,  nothing  is 
'required  except  anthracite  or  coke  to  fill  the  generator,  and  water 
to  evaporate  into  steam  for  injection  into  the  fuel.     The  steam 
pressure  varies  from  30  to  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  gas  plant  to  be  served.     The  wrought-iron  generator 
is  seen  in  the  front  (to  the  left),  and  the  small  vertical  boiler  for 
producing  the  steam  stands  beside  it  to  the  right.     The  boiler 
'  has  a  closed  grate,  and  tubes  in  the  uptake,  in  which  the  steam 
'  is  superheated,  before  it  passes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  generator. 
Between  the  boiler  and  generator  is  an  injector,  through  which 
a  current  of  air  is  forced,  by  the  velocity  of  the  steam.     The 
cylindrical  generator  is  lined  with  fire  brick,  and  the  fuel  is  fed 
in  through  the  hopper  above.     The  gases  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion  of  the  anthracite  or  coke  combine  with  the  oxygen 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  and  air,  and  are 
conveyed  through  a  cooler  and  pipe  into  the  hydraulic  box, 
which  is  partly  filled  with  water.     The  gases  passing  through 
the  water  are  washed,  and  another  pipe  conveys  them  to  the 
scrubbers,  sometimes  placed  inside  the  gasholder,  to  economise 
'space.     One  is  filled  with  coke,  continually  moistened  by  water 
sprays ;  the  gases  pass  from   here  into  the  second  scrubber 
'filled  with  sawdust,  and  thence  to  the  gasholder. 

To  regulate  automatically  the  production  of  gas,  the  following 
method  is  adopted  : — The  top  of  the  holder  is  connected  to  a 
chain  attached  to  the  air  injector.    If  too  much  gas  is  generated. 
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the  holder  rises,  lifts  this  chain,  and  raises  a  valve  from  which 
the  air  and  steam  are  allowed  to  escape^  instead  of  entering 
the  generator.  As  soon  as  production  is  reduced,  the  holder 
sinks,  and  the  valve  is  released.  At  Fig.  101  is  shown  a 
Dowson  gas  plant  at  the  flour  mills  of  Messrs.  Mead  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  The  arrangement  differs  slightly  from  that  already 
described,  because  the  plant  is  larger,  and  the  scrubbers  are 
outside  the  gasholder,  but  the  system  is  the  same;  the  different 
parfcs  are  indicated  by  letters.  The  trial  made  with  this  producer 
is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  undertaken  with 
Dowson  gas,  and  have  proved  its  economy,  and  the  relatively 
small  cost  of  using  it  to  drive  engines.  To  make  a  proper  com- 
parison between  a  steam-engine  plant  and  a  Dowson  gas  plant 
and  motor,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  should  in  both  cases  be  given,  and 
the  generator  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  gas  engine,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  boiler  forms  part  of  a  steam  plant.  In  England 
the  gas  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  about  2d.  to  3d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  according  to  the  quantity  required,  but  in  the  case  of 
large  works,  where  a  steam  boiler  already  exists,  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  can  be  reduced,  by  utilising  this  steam  for  the 
generator.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  gas 
contains  about  55  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  as 
against  about  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  gas  manufactured  by 
the  Strong  process,  but  besides  being  continuously  generated, 
Dowson  gas  has  a  higher  calorific  value  than  producer  gas.  It 
is  about  four  times  less  rich  in  heating  value  than  town  gas,  and 
requires  less  air  for  its  combustion  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas 
engine.  The  actual  charge  admitted  is  no  larger  than  when 
town  gas  is  used,  because  the  ratio  of  air  is  much  smaller. 
Instead  of  from  5  to  14  parts  of  air  to  1  of  gas,  Dowson  gas 
needs  only  from  1  to  1^.  The  exact  proportion  of  heating  value 
of  average  coal  gas,  as  compared  with  Dowson,  is  3*8  to  1. 

Dowson  gas  can  only  be  made  with  coke  or  anthracite,  but 
both  are  easily  obtained  in  England.  It  is  yearly  becoming 
more  widely  known  and  generally  used.  It  is  easily  produced ; 
the  plant  is  compact  and  simple,  occupies  a  small  space,  and  re- 
quires little  attention ;  it  does  not  bum  with  a  smoky  flame,  and 
deposits  no  impurities  in  the  ports  and  valves  of  an  engine.  It 
can  be  made  continuously,  rapidly,  and  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  town  gas.  Most  of  the  important  flrms  now  make  engines 
for  larger  powers,  to  be  driven  by  Dowson  or  other  producer 
gas.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the 
diflerent  engines. 

Besides  its  use  for  motive  power,  Mr.  Dowson  has  lately 
adapted  his  gas  for  various  heating  purposes.  In  almost  all 
cases  where  light  is  not  required  it  may  be  substituted  for  coal 
gas,  and  can  be  used  for  furnaces^  annealing  ovens,  chemical 
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work,  japanning,   soldering,   &c,,   and  in    many  other   manu- 
factures. 

£xx>erinients. — Trials, with  Dowson'gas  will  be  found  in 
the  table.  The  Simplex  engine  was  twice  carefully  experi- 
mented on  by  Professor  Witz  with  Dowson  gas.  On  the  first 
occasion  the  engine  indicated  8*10  H.P.,  and  the  consumption  of 
gas  per  B.H.P.  per  hour  was  86*8  cubic  feet.  In  1890  M.  Witz 
tested  the  100  H.P.  Simplex  engine,  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, and  found  the  consumption  1'34  lb.  English  anthracite  per 
B.H.P.  per  hour.  Experiments  made  by  MM.  Teichmann  and 
Booking  in  1887- on  a  30  H.P.  nominal  Otto  engine  gave  a  con- 
sumption of  103  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  I.H.P.,  equivalent  to  1*67  lb. 
of  fuel  per  B.H.P.  per  hour.  Dowson  gas  is  now  used  to  drive 
all  the  engines  at  Messrs.  Grossley's  works,  and  it  furnishes  a 
total  of  from  250  to  300  BLP.  A  good  test  of  economy  is  found 
in  the  average  working  expenses  throughout  the  year  of  large 
engines  driven  with  this  gas.  At  Messrs.  Spicer  &  Co.'s  Paper 
Mills  at  Godalming  the  total  I.H.P.  is  600  to  700.  In  all  the 
engines  Dowson  gas  is  used,  and  the  average  consumption  during 
20  weeks,  including  waste,  was  1  lb.  fuel — ^viz.,  anthracite  for 
the  generator  and  coke  for  the  boiler — per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  The 
same  results  per  I.H.P.  have  been  obtained  at  the  Crossley  works 
during  35  weeks,  with  all  their  engines.  In  MM.  Koerting's 
extensive  engineering  works  near  Hanover  there  are  several 
engines  driven  by  Dowson  gas,  with  a  total  of  about  300  H.P. 
At  the  Severn  Tweed  Co.'s  Mills  at  Kewtown,  two  trials,  each 
extending  over  six  days,  were  made  upon  four  Crossley  engines, 
driven  with  Dowson  gas,  and  indicating  a  total  of  about  280  H.P. 
In  the  first  trial  anthracite  was  used,  and  the  total  consumption 
was  1*23  lb.  per  B.H.P.  per  hour.  During  the  second  the  gener- 
ator was  fired  with  coke,  and  1'73  lb.  per  B.H.P.  per  hour  was 
used. 

Two  careful  and  important  tests  were  made  to  test  the  economy 
obtained  with  Dowson  gas.  The  first,  by  Tomlinson,  was  on  a 
15  nominal  H.P.  Atkinson  Cycle  engine,  used  to  pump  water 
from  a  well  at  the  Uxbridge  Waterworks.  The  well  was  100  feet 
deep,  and  the  water  had  to  be  pumped  into  a  reservoir  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  The  engine  was  coupled  direct  to  double«ctin<]^ 
pumps  80  feet  below  the  surface,  and  was  driven  at  86  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  total  quantity  of  fuel  used  was  1-06  lb. 
per  I.K.P.  per  hour,  or  1*48  lb.  per  water  horse-power  per  hour; 
and  about  16*4  per  cent,  of  the  heat  units  in  the  fuel  were 
converted  into  total  work,  or  12  per  cent,  into  water  pumped. 
The  other  trial  was  made  in  1892,  on  a  60  H.P.  nominal  Crossley- 
Otto  engine,  using  Dowson  gas.  The  trial  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Dowson  himself,  and  gave  results  more  economical  than  any 
obtained  with  smaller  engines.  It  is  of  special  interest  because 
it  was  made  on  the  largest  engine  then  driven  with  Dowson  gas. 
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The  maximum  I.H.F.  was  173-6,  B.H.F.  U7-G,  but  the  engine 
did  not  run  at  full  power,  and  the  mean  I.H.F.  developed  wns 
118-7.  The  fuel  conBumed  during  the  trial  was  0-76  lb.  per 
I.H.F.  per  hour,  including  anthracite  for  the  generator  and 
coke  for  the  boiler,  but  allowance  was  made  for  getting  up  steam. 
This  trial  was  at  Messrs.  Mead  &  Co.'s  Flour  Mills,  Chelsea. 

An.  interesting  series  of  experiments  was  made  in  189S  on  two 
SO  H.P.  Croasley-Otto  engines,  driven  with  Dowson  gas,  pro- 
viding electricity  for  the  Mountain  Bailway  at  Zurich.  Each 
engine  had  a  gas  generator  attached,  and  one  engine  and  geiier- 
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ator  were  need  to  drive  the  djmamos,  the  other  as  a  reserve. 
The  ignition  tube  was  heated  1^  a  flame  fed  with  Dowsim  gas, 
and  one  boiler  furnished  the  steam  to  both  generators,  if  required. 
Each  generator  produced  10,693  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  or 
sufficient  to  develop  120  H.F.  Two  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  the  engines  under  normal  working 
oonditions,  and  a  third  for  the  maximum  power.     The  mean 
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heatiDg  value  of  the  gas,  taken  constantly  with  a  Junker  calori* 
meter,  -was  162  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot,  but  it  was  found  to  vary 
greatly  from  hour  to  hour,  depending  more  or  less  upon  the 
quantity  of  coal,  time  of  stoking,  and  power  required.  The  total 
consumption  of  Belgian  anthracite  for  the  generator  and  boiler 
was  14  lb.  per  B.H.P.  per  hour;  the  mechanical  efficiency  at 
maximum  power  about  90  per  cent.  The  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
ders was  16*9  inches,  and  stroke  24  inches ;  number  of  revolu- 
tions, 160.  Full  details  of  this  excellent  trial  will  be  found  in 
the  Zeitschrifi  des  Vereines  detUscher  Ingemeu/re^  Dec.  21  and  28, 
1895. 

Tangle. — Like  most  of  the  modern  generators,  this  gas  pro- 
ducer is  practically  automatic  in  action.  The  two  improvements 
claimed  for  it  are  the  effective  feeding  of  the  fuel  into  the  gener- 
ator without  allowing  the  height  of  the  fire,  and  hence  the  quality 
of  the  gas,  to  vary,  and  the  careful  treatment  of  the  gas  after  it 
leaves  the  furnace.  If  steam  is  not  available,  a  small  separate 
boiler  is  required,  and  both  the  steam  and  air  are  superheated 
before  entering  the  furnace,  thus  ensuring  their  rapid  decom- 
]X)sition  into  gas.  Fig.  102  gives  a  view  of  this  gas  plant.  K 
is  the  conical-shaped  hopper,  with  valve  above,  which  holds 
enough  fuel  for  several  hours,  and  as  the  coal  sinks  gradually 
and  automatically  into  the  generator,  the  level  is  maintained 
uniform,  and  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  furnace.  The 
generator  is  lined  with  fire  brick,  L.  The  gases  are  led  off 
through  a  wide  pipe,  K,  with  two  passages,  through  the  lower 
of  which  they  pass  to  the  box  B  where  they  are  freed  from 
dust.  In  this  passage  is  a  U-shaped  tube,  round  which  the 
gases  circulate,  and  not  only  heat  it,  but  also  the  upper  passage 
N.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  first  drawn  into  this  U-tube, 
where  it  is  superheated,  and  thence  to  the  blower  box  Q  and 
mixed  with  air  in  the  proper  proportions  for  combustion.  The 
two  pass  along  the  pipe  N  and  the  annular  passage  Y  in  the 
lining  of  the  generator  to  the  hearth  at  £.  Thus  the  steam  is 
twice  heated,  first  in  the  U-tube  by  the  gases,  and  next  in  the 
pipe  V  by  the  furnace.  The  gases  are  led  off  down  the  centre 
of  the  cooler  D  to  the  dust  box  B,  and  thence  to  the  hydraulic 
box  G.  Passing  upwards  at  M  through  loosely  stacked  coke, 
moistened  by  water  continually  playing  on  it  from  above,  they 
are  finally  carried  down  the  centre  and  dried,  and  thence  to 
the  engine  or  gasholder.  Although  quite  a  recent  invention, 
several  of  these  plants  are  at  work  for  driving  engines,  and 
making  gas  for  heating  and  other  purposes.  The  gas  produced 
has  a  heating  value  of  160  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  plant 
is  said  to  generate  168,000  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  Welsh  anthracite. 
It  can  only  be  worked  with  anthracite  or  coke. 

Taylor. — The  special  feature  of  this  generator,  made  by  MM. 
Fichet  and  Heurtey  in  France  for  driving  the  Niel  engine,  ifi 
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that  the  heat  of  the  gases  is  refanded  to  the  furnace,  instead  of 
being  wasted  by  cooling  them  in  the  scrubber.  The  temperature 
of  the  furnace  is  thus  raised,  more  water  can  be  injected,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  richer  water  gas  made  than  is  usual  with  pro- 
ducer gas.  The  generator  consists  of  a  vertical  fire-brick  cylinder, 
slightly  conical  below,  with  an  outer  casing  of  sand ;  the  grate 
is  replaced  by  a  revolving  plate,  worked  by  wheels  from  a  shaft 
and  crank  handle.  The  combustible  is  fed  in  from  above  through 
a  hopper  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  height  of  the  fire  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  fuel.  The  steam  is  generated  in  a  small 
tubular  boiler,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  vertical  column, 
down  which  the  gases  are  led  after  leaving  the  furnace.  Being 
drawn  through  an  open  injector,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is 
sufficient  to  carry  with  it  a  proper  quantity  of  air,  and  both  pass 
upward  through  the  coluuin,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
gases.  They  are  thence  conveyed  through  a  pipe  in  the  lining 
of  the  cylindrical  furnace  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  centre  of  the  fire,  where  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
decomposes  them.  The  gases  are  carried  ofP  at  the  top,  and  after 
heating  the  boiler,  and  the  fresh  air  and  steam  in  the  vertical 
<x)lumn,  pass  through  a  washer,  a  column  of  wet  coke,  and  then 
through  a  purifier  to  the  gasholder.  The  quality  of  the  gas,  and 
the  proportions  of  steam  and  air  can  be  regulated  by  means  of 
the  steam  jet. 

Like  other  generators  used  in  France,  the  Taylor  gazogene 
can  be  fired  with  common  French  coal,  and  cheap  non-coking 
«oal  of  any  kind.  A  trial  of  a  Schleicher-Schumm  Otto  engine 
driven  by  Taylor  gas  (made  by  Winand  in  America)  will  be 
found  in  the  table;  the  consumption  of  anthracite  was  1*3  lb. 
per  B.H.P.  hour.     This  generator  is  much  used  in  America. 

Thwaites. — Another  gas-making  plant  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Thwaites,  specially  intended  for  the  production 
of  gas,  not  only  from  anthracite  and  coke,  but  from  bituminous 
coal,  slack,  breeze,  sawdust,  peat,  <&c.  Refuse  oil  (astatki)  can 
it  is  said  be  converted  into  gas  in  this  producer,  either  alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  solid  fuel.  The  system  adopted,  specially 
for  bituminous  coal,  is  a  twin  generator  plant.  Each  cylin- 
drical generator  has  its  own  hopper,  feeding  the  fuel  auto- 
matically into  the  producer,  and  in  each  the  grate  rests  in  a 
water  bath,  through  which  a  blast  of  air  from  a  fan  is  blown 
into  the  furnace,  charged  with  steam  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
bath,  in  its  passage.  The  steam  and  air  pass  upwards  through 
one  furnace,  and  downwards  through  the  glowing  fuel  of  the 
second.  The  process  is  reversed  about  once  a  minute  by  an 
automatic  arrangement  closing  or  opening  the  corresponding 
valves.  The  gas  being  thus  twice  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  is  so  much  purified,  that  it  is  said  to  require  only  one 
flcrubber,  through  which  it  passes  before  it  is  led  oif  to  the  holder. 
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or  direct  to  the  engine.     When  tlie  gas  from  this  twin  producer  ^ 
is  used  for  motiye  power,  the  inventor  claims  to  have  reduced 
the  consumption  to  1^  lbs.  of  common  slack  per  I.H.P.  hour,  and  • 
good  results  have,  it  is  said,  been  obtained  with  gas  made  from 
Belgian  peat.     The  incombustible  residuum,  as  ammonia,  tar^  • 
pitch,  &c,  can  also  be  profitably  employed,  the  heat  from  the 
exhaust  gases  may  be  utilised  to  heat  the  air  passing  to  the 
generator,  and  as  the  fan  for  the  force  blast  is  usually  driven 
&om  the  motor,  a  working  cycle,  more  or  less  complete,  is  said 
to  be  the  result.     Drawings  of  this  plant,  which  appears  to  be 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  will  be  found  in  the  Engineery 
July  5,  1895,  with  a  description  of  a  generator  erected  in  the 
north  of  London,  for  driving  a  gas  plant  to  produce  electric  light.  • 
No  trials  have  yet  been  published. 

Various. — ^The  Eltson  is  another  gas  generator  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Tangye,  in  which  the  heat  for  evaporating  the 
water  into  steam  is  furnished  by  the  generator  itself  Although 
this  producer  has  been  used  to  drive  a  Koerting  and  an  Atkinson 
engine,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  made  at  present ;  the  parts  are  • 
rather  complicated. 

Other  processes  for  making  poor  gas  are  the  Longsden,  the 
Loomis,  and  the  Guyon  and  M^tais,  but  none  of  these,  to  the 
author's  knowledge,  have  been  used  for  driving  engines.  The 
Bonier  gas  producer  is  described  at  p.  162. 

Iiencauchez. — This  system  for  making  gas  is  much  used  in 
France;  the  English  patent  (No.  4798)  was  taken  out  in  1891. 
It  was  invented  by  M.  Lencauchez,  and  the  apparatus  being  first 
made  at  the  Ohantiers  de  la  Buire,  Lyons,  it  was  originally 
called  the  Buire-Lencauchez  system.  In  outward  appearance 
the  generator  differs  little  from  the  Lowe,  but  the  gas  is  con- 
tinuously produced.  It  has  now  been  adopted  by  MM^  Delamare- 
Deboutteville  and  Malandin,  the  makers  of  the  Simplex  engine, 
and  they  have  added  a  Lencauchez  gas  producer  to  many  of  their 
motors,  from  16  to  100  H.P. 

Fig.  103  shows  a  sectional  elevation,  and  Fig.  104  an  external 
view  of  the  apparatus,  attached  to  a  Simplex  engine.  A  is  the 
furnace  or  generator,  with  firebrick  lining  K,  between  which 
and  the  outer  iron  casing  is  a  layer  of  sand,  L.  C  is  the  grate^  • 
B  the  scrubber  filled  with  coke,  from  whence  the  purified  gases 
pass  through  Y  to  the  gasholder.  The  fuel  is  charged  through 
a  hopper,  M  N,  above  the  furnace ;  the  ashes  are  withdrawn 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  through  the  door  F.  A  current  of 
air,  previously  heated  by  the  furnace,  enters  the  generator  at  K 
from  a  fan  or  blower  worked  by  the  engine,  and  is  driven  into 
the  closed  pan  G.  By  a  cock  at  W  a  small  stream  of  water, 
preferably  drawn  from  the  jacket  of  the  gas  engine,  is  admitted 
into  a  hollow  trough,  £,  and  falling  through  the  bars  D  D  on  to 
the  grate  is  there  evaporated,  and  mixes  with  the  blast  of  com- 
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pressed  air.  The  two  pass  together  into  the  furnace,  and  the 
Biirplns  water  is  carried  off  at  J.  The  gases  are  then  led 
from  the  top  of  the  furnace  by  the  pipe  S  into  the  scrubber  or 
purifier  B  tilled  with  coke,  upon  which  water  from  the  siphon  Z 
IB  continually  playing  through  a  perforated  cone  or  distributor. 
YY  are  the  grate  bars,  X  the  door  for  withdrawing  and  changing 
the  coke.  Oa  their  way  to  the  scrubber  the  gases  pass  the 
hydraulic  joint  T,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the  return  of 
any  gas  to  the  furnace.  The  water  dripping  through  the  coke  is 
carried  oS'  at  17.  The  gases  are  next  delivered  sometimes  to  a 
distributing  chamber,  sometimes  direct  to  the  gasholder.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement  the  furnace  can  be  shut  off  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  injection  of  air  and  steam  suspended,  and  the  engine 
driven  by  gas  from  the  holder  while  the  grate  is  cleaned,  an 
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operation  only  necessary  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  holder 
contains  sufficient  gas  for  starting  the  engine.  The  production 
of  gas  is  regulated  by  a  Valve  I  (through  which  the  compressed 
air  passes  to  the  furnace),  and  which  is  attached  by  a  chain  to 
the  top  of  the  gasholder.  As  soon  as  the  holder  is  tilled,  the 
valve  I  is  automatically  raised,  and  the  air  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  furnace  until  the  contents  of  the  holder  have  been 


Advantoeea— ConauinptiOQ. — The  special  advantages  of  the 
Lencauchez  gas  producer  are  its  economy  of  heat  and  its  sim- 
plicity, no  boiler  being  required.  Both  the  air  and  water  are 
usually  heated  before  they  enter  the  furnace,  and  heat  is  thus 
utilised.  This  producer  can  also  be  used  to  generate  gas  from 
cheap  and  poor  coal.  MM.  Delamare  and  Malandin  no  longer 
tind  it  necessary  to  bum  English  anthracite  in  their  Lencauchez 
^uerators,  but  inferior  non-caking  French  coal,  which  is  much 
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cheaper.  Hence  the  system  is  specially  adapted  for  nse  where 
best  coal  is  difficult  to  procure.  French  anthracite  has  neither 
the  same  calorific  value,  nor  is  it  as  pure  as  English.  Gas  made 
on  the  Lencauchez  system  with  English  anthracite  has  a  heating 
value  of  174  B.T.XJ.  per  cubic  foot  at  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure ;  when  cheap  French  anthracite  coal  is  used,  its  heating 
value  is  152  B.T.XJ.  per  cubic  foot.  With  large  motors  driven 
by  Lencauchez  gas  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  1  '3  lb.  of 
good  anthracite  per  H.P.  per  hour.  A  50  H.P.  Simplex  engine 
has  been  working  continuously  with  this  gas  since  1888  at 
M.  Barataud's  Mills  at  Marseilles.  It  is  said  to  require  a  con- 
sumption of  only  1*2  lb.  English  anthracite  per  B.H.P.  per  hour. 
A  description  of  other  Simplex  engines  worked  with  this  gas 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  XL  I'he  heat  efficiency  of  this  gener- 
ator is  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  in  the  fuel 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Froces  Verbaux  de  la  Socike 
des  Ingenieura  Civils,  October,  1891,  details  are  given  by 
M.  Lencauchez  of  the  economy  which  can  be  realised  by  using 
large  gas  engines  driven  by  cheap  gas,  made  in  special  generators. 
A  good  gas  plant,  burning  the  commonest  fuel,  transforms  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  tbe  solid  combustible  into  gas,  while  the 
best  steam  boilers,  according  to  M.  Lencauchez,  seldom  utilise 
more  than  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  coal. 
The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine  being  usually  reckoned 
At  double  that  of  the  steam  engine,  a  total  economy  of  about 
50  per  cent,  of  fuel  may,  the  writer  considers,  be  obtained  by 
using  poor  gas  instead  of  steam  for  motive  power. 


CHAPTER     XVL 
THE  THEORT  OF  THE  GAS  ENGINE. 

Contents. — ^Laws  of  Gases — ^Boyle's  Law — Qay-Lnssac's  Law — Joule's  Law 
of  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat— Thermal  Units— Specific  Heat 
— Camot*8  Law — Perfect  Cycle— Isothermal  and  Adiabatic  Curves — 
Ideal  Efficiency— Other  Cycles— Indicator  Diagrams— Entropy  and 
Entropy  Diagrams. 

Xaws  of  GfUies, — ^No  complete  study  of  the  gas  engine  is  pos- 
sible, unless  it  includes  a  knowledge,  however  slight,  of  the  gas 
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itself  or  working  fluid,  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  governing 
it^  and  the  chief  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine.  None  of  these  phenomena  are  the  result  of  chance. 
The  laws  controlling  the  action  of  gases  have  heen  accurately 
determined.  The  force  of  the  explosion  of  gas  in  a  cylinder 
seems,  at  first  sight,  impossible  to  regulate.  But  it  can  now  be 
defined  with  precision,  and  is  always  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  gas  when  admitted,  and  the 
amount  of  its  dihition  with  air.  Thus,  if  a  certain  weight  of 
gas,  composed  of  known  chemical  elements  in  a  definite  com- 
bination, and  diluted  with  a  given  proportion  of  air,  be  admitted 
into  a  cylinder  of  known  dimensions,  its  action  can  be  accurately 
foretold,  and  the  work  estimated  which  it  is  able  to  do. 

The  term  "  working  fluid "  is  applied  to  the  medium  of  heat 
in  thermal  motors.  It  is  equally  correct  to  call  it  the  '*  working 
agent,"  and  the  latter  expression  will  here  be  used.  No  abso- 
lutely perfect  gas  is  at  present  known,  that  is,  a  gas  which  obeys 
perfectly  the  theoretical  laws,  and  cannot  be  condensed  into  & 
liquid  by  any  change  of  temperature.  But  in  the  case  of  coal 
gas,  air,  or  oil,  the  chief  agents  for  the  transmission  of  heat  in 
internal  combustion  engines,  the  variation  from  a  perfect  gas  ia 
so  slight  that,  for  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  neglected. 

Of  the  diflerent  laws  regulating  the  action  of  gases,  two  only 
are  essential,  in  order  to  understand  the  phenomena  in  a  heat 
engine.  The  first  is  known  as  Boyle's  Law  in  England,  and 
Mariotte's  Law  on  the  Continent.  It  was  first  propounded  by 
Kobert  Boyle  in  1662,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Boyle's  Law. — I.  If  the  temperature  of  a  gas  be  kept  con- 
stant, its  pressure  or  elastic  force  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
volume  it  occupies. 

This  proposition  defines  the  relation  between  the  three  attri- 
butes invariably  found  in  all  gases,  whatever  their  composition 
— temperature,  volume,  and  pressure.  The  word  temperature 
denotes  the  condition  of  a  body  as  regards  sensible  heat;  volume 
is  expressed  in  cubic  feet,  and  the  specific  volume  of  a  gas  is 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  it  occupies  per  lb.;  pressure  is  the 
elastic  force  the  gas  exerts  upon  the  walls  surrounding  it, 
reckoned  in  lbs.  per  square  inch.  All  the  phenomena  taking 
place  in  a  heat  engine  are  produced  by  varying  one  or  other,  or 
all  three  of  these  attributes, — that  is,  by  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  temperature,  the  volume,  or  the  pressure  of  a  gas. 
Boyle's  law  may  be  illustrated  by  imagining  a  cylinder  containing 
a  piston,  both  perfectly  tight.  The  piston  is  set  half-way  through 
the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  gas  admitted  on  one  side  of  it ; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  gas  being  kept  constant,  the  supply 
is  next  cut  ofll  If  the  piston  be  then  moved  to  its  farthest 
limit,  it  will  uncover  the  other  half  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
available  volume  will  be  doubled.     The  gas  will  instantly  ex- 
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pand,  following  the  piston,  and  as  no  more  is  admitted,  the  same 
quantity  will  occupy  twice  as  much  space  as  before.  But  this 
increase  in  volume  of  gas  will  also  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  pressure.  The  force  exerted  by  the  gas 
on  the  piston  will,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  be  half  as  much  as 
before.  If  the  space  originally  occupied  by  the  gas  be  called 
one  volume,  and  its  pressure  be  taken  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  in  round  numbers,  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  piston  surface,  the  gas,  when  the  piston  has 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  will  occupy  two  volumes,  but 
will  exert  a  pressure  of  only  7^  lbs.  per  square  inch  upon  the 
piston.  The  temperature  being  always  the  same,  the  products 
of  the  pressure  and  the  volume  will  remain  constant.  To  express 
Boyle's  law  differently — 

Volume  X  pressure  «  constant. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  temperature  be  at  the  same  time 
varied;  quite  different  conditions  are  immediately  introduced, 
and  the  law  no  longer  applies.  If  heat  be  furnished  to  the 
cylinder  described,  and  the  temperature  of  the  gas  raised,  with- 
out allowing  the  piston  to  move  out,  the  gas  will  continue  to 
occupy  the  same  space  as  before,  but  the  increase  of  temperature 
will  cause  the  pressure  to  increase.  The  heat  will  force  the 
particles  of  gas  farther  apart,  and  the  pressure  or  tension  will 
rise  until,  if  the  temperature  be  continually  increased  without 
an  increase  in  the  volume,  the  gas  will  burst  the  cylinder. 
This  expansion  of  gas  through  the  application  of  heat,  and  its 
corresponding  contraction  when  heat  is  withdrawn,  has  been 
carefully  verified,  and  the  degree  of  variation  in  volume  or 
pressure,  determined  by  experiment,  has  been  found  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat  added  to,  or  abstracted 
from,  the  gas.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  second  law  of 
gases,  called  Charles'  law  in  England,  and  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac 
on  the  Continent. 

Gkky-LiiBsao's  Ijaw. — II.  The  pressure  or  the  volume  of  a 
gas  being  maintained  constant,  all  gases  expand  -^l^  part  of  their 
volume,  or  increase  in  pressure  -jf^  part  for  every  rise  of  1**  C. 
in  their  temperature.     The  law  may  be  stated  differently  thus : — 

Suppose  a  gas  is  at  constant  volume  in  a  closed  vessel,  and 
exerting  a  pressure  of  273  lbs.  per  square  inch.  For  each  degree 
Centigrade  added  to  its  temperature,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  will 
increase  1  lb.  per  square  inch.  If,  therefore,  its  temperature  be 
raised  10**  the  pressure  will  be  283  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
converse  of  the  law  also  holds  good.  All  gases  contract  in  volume, 
or  lose  -^^  part  of  their  elastic  force,  for  each  degree  Centigrade 
by  which  their  temperature  is  lowered.  Therefore,  if  a  gas  at 
0*  C.  be  reduced  1",  it  will  contract  by  -^^  part  of  its  volume, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  continue  the  process,  and  to  lower 
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gradually  the  temperature  of  the  gas  273"  0.,  a  point  would  be 
reached,  called  the  '*  absolute  zero,"  at  which  the  gas  would 
possess  neither  volume  nor  pressure.  This  limit  of  the  *^  absolute 
zero "  is  not  a  theoretical  point,  but  definitely  fixed  by  natural 
laws,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pass  beyond  it.  According  to  the 
law  of  Qay-Lussac,  more  heat  coula  not  be  abstracted,  even  if 
the  lowest  limit  of  temperature  were  not  reached,  because  the 
gas  would  have  no  further  power  of  contraction,  and  therefore 
of  diminution  in  pressure. 

"No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  reduce  a  body  to  this  extreme  of 
cold,  although  in  recent  experiments  it  has  been  approached. 
The  "absolute  zero"— viz.,  273**  below  0*  C.  and  461**  below  0"  R— 
is,  however,  the  basis  of  all  calculations  of  temperature  in  scientific 
work.  The  zeros  fixed  by  Fahrenheit^  Reaumur,  and  Celsius  are 
all  arbitrary  determinations,  below  which  temperatures  con- 
tinually fall,  but  they  cannot  be  used  as  the  original  starting 
point  for  measuring  heat.'*'  In  calculating  the  heat  in  an  engine, 
the  temperatures  are  usually  measured  from  the  absolute  zero, 
or  ordinary  temperature  Centigrade  +  273^  Now  in  the 
first  law  of  gases  there  are  only  two  characteristics  of  a  gas 
and  their  variations  to  be  considered.  In  the  second  law,  a 
third  is  added,  and  the  relation  between  the  three  is  expressed 
thus: — 

^-^  =  Ratio  or  R. 

Put  into  words  this  formula  runs : — The  volume  v  multiplied 
by  the  pressure  p  of  any  gas,  and  divided  by  the  absolute 
temperature  T,  are  equal  to  a  certain  fixed  ratio,  B.  The 
same  law  may,  of  course,  be  expressed  thus  :— > 

V  X  2>  s=  R  X  T. 

The  value  of  E  for  air  is  29-64. 

This  expansion  of  a  gas  -g-f^  of  its  volume  for  every  degree 
Centigrade  added  to  its  temperature,  is  equal  to  the  fraction 
0'00367,  called  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  The  term  "coefficient" 
signifies  a  fixed  quantity  or  mean  value,  accurately  determined 
by  experiment,  and  applying  equally  to  all  bodies  possessing 
the  same  properties,  and  under  the  same  conditions.  If  the 
amount  of  heat  added  to  any  gas  be  known,  the  degree  to  which 
it  will  expand  can  be  exactly  calculated  by  this  coefficient. 
As  it  increases  in  pressure  or  expands  in  regular  proportion 
to  the  heat  added,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  exist  some 
fixed  relation  between  the  expansion  of  the  gas,  and  the  tem- 

*  The  oentigrade  scale  fixed  by  Celsina  has  been  practioally  adopted  in 
Europe  and  America  for  scientific  work.  It  is  often  used  in  this  lx>ok,  in 
Older  not  to  confuse  the  student  passing  on  to  other  and  more  elaborate 
theoretical  works,  in  which  he  will  find  no  other  scale  of  temperature  given. 
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perature  producing  it.  This  relation  forms  a  link  between  the 
laws  of  gases  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  those  governing 
the  action  of  heat,  and  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  first  and 
most  important  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  the  Mechanical  Equiv- 
alent of  Heat.     It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 

Joule's  Law — Meohanioal  Equivalent. — L  Whenever  heat 
is  imparted  to,  or  withdrawn  from  a  body,  energy  is  generated 
in  proportion,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  mechanical  work  is 
done  by  the  body,  or  upon  it  by  external  agency.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  heat  absorbed,  or  given  out,  and  the  work 
performed  is  always  the  same. 

This  law,  which  has  given  a  new  direction  to  scientific  thought 
during  the  last  half  century,  was  fore-shadowed  by  Count 
Bumford  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  discovered  almost 
simultaneously  in  England  by  Joule,  in  Germany  by  Mayer, 
and  in  France  bv  Him.  The  priority  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Joule,  who  publisned  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  1843,  and 
the  law  is  known  in  England  as  the  Law  of  the  Mechanical 
Equivalent  of  heat,  or  briefly  as  Joule's  Equivalent.  It  is  two- 
fold in  its  operation  and  eflects,  and  may  be  expressed  as : — 
heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  or  Mechanical  energy  (work)  may  be 
converted  into  heat  according  to  a  definite  law. 

To  explain  it  we  will  again  use  our  illustration  of  a  cylinder 
with  an  air-tight  piston,  containing  a  given  volume  of  gas. 
As  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  gas  does  not  vary,  its 
volume  and  pressure  have  been  proved  to  stand  to  each  other 
in  exactly  inverse  ratios.  As  the  one  increases,  the  other 
decreases.  If  heat  be  added,  the  gas  expands,  the  pressure 
rising  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  in  heat.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  mechani(»l  equivalent  which  explains  the  reason  of 
this  increase  in  expansive  power.  Heat  has  been  put  into 
the  gas,  and  disappears  as  heat,  to  reappear  in  some  other 
form.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  The  Law  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  principle  that 
nothing  in  nature  can  be  lost  or  wasted.  All  the  heat  imparted 
to  the  gas  must  be  found  again,  either  as  heat,  or  transformed 
into  some  other  form  of  energy.  In  the  case  of  our  cylinder 
and  piston,  all  the  heat  will  be  changed  into  work,  and  will 
be  absorbed  in  producing  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases 
driving  out  the  piston.  Were  there  no  piston,  and  the  cylinder 
open  at  one  end,  work,  since  it  must  be  done  by  the  expansion 
of  the  gases,  would  be  done  on  the  atmosphere.  In  no  case  can 
the  heat  imparted  to  the  gas  be  lost.  Either  it  is  represented 
by  the  expansion  of  the  gas,  or  carried  ofi*  by  radiation  to  the 
conducting  substances  surrounding  the  cylinder. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  example  of  heat  transformed  into 
mechanical  energy  is  shown  by  a  cannon,  which  is  really  a 
primitive  form  of  heat  engine.     The  bore  of  the  cannon  repre- 
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Bents  a  cylinder,  the  bullet  is  acted  upon  in  the  same  way 
as  a  piston.  A  solid  combustible  is  used  to  produce  inflam- 
mable gas,  but  the  effect  is  the  same  as  in  a  gas  motor.  Heat 
applied  to  this  combustible  or  powder  causes  it  to  explode,  and 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  or  expansion  of  the  gases  generated, 
drives  out  the  bullet  with  great  velocity.  Not  only  can  heat  be 
thus  transformed  into  actual  work,  but  the  converse  proposition 
that  energy  may  be  translated  into  heat,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  many  careful  experiments.  Both  are  mutually  convertible 
forces,  and  this  may  be  verified  by  suddenly  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bullet.  The  energy  of  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the 
heat  of  combustion  and  not  yet  expended,  is  immediately  re- 
transformed  into  heat,  and  the  bullet  is  found  to  be  much  hotter 
than  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue  its  course  till  its  velo- 
city was  spent.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  in  another  way,  by  his  celebrated  experiment 
of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  ice  together  in  a  vacuum,  without 
change  of  temperature.  Water  was  produced,  showing  that 
the  ice  was  partially  melted,  and  the  heat  required  to  effect  this 
change  of  state  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  friction, — that 
is,  by  mechanical  energy  or  work,  as  no  heat  had  been  added 
externally  to  the  ice. 

The  theory  of  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  is  equally  applicable, 
whether  a  gas  be  heated  or  cooled.  If  heat  be  imparted  to  it, 
and  the  gas  allowed  to  expand,  the  particles  are  driven  further 
apart;  if  heat  be  abstracted  they  shrink.  Work  will  be  done 
on  the  gas  by  contraction,  instead  of  by  the  gas  through 
expansion.  But  if  a  gas  be  compressed  at  constant  temperature, 
and  no  heat  abstracted,  work  being  done  on  it,  and  the  gas 
caused  to  diminish  in  volume,  heat  will  be  stored  up,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  raised.  The  energy  of  motion  or 
mechanical  work  of  compression  of  the  particles  is  transformed 
into  heat.  If,  however,  the  heat  is  carried  off  in  proportion  as 
it  is  evolved  by  contraction,  the  gas  will,  as  has  been  shown, 
gradually  decrease  in  volume,  in  temperature,  and  in  pressure, 
until  the  point  of  absolute  zero  is  reached.  In  this  way  the  law 
of  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  confirms  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
zero.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  gas  to  exceed  this  limit  in  any 
one  of  its  three  characteristics,  the  fundamental  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics would  be  violated.  If  it  could  decrease  still  further 
in  volume,  work  would  be  done  in  contraction  without  any 
corresponding  diminution  in  temperature,  and  we  should  have 
energy  without  heat.  The  two  aspects  of  the  law  in  its 
application  to  gases  are,  expansion  by  the  addition  of  heat,  and 
contraction  by  the  withdrawal  of  heat.  In  a  heat  motor  the  first 
is  called  positive,  and  the  second  negative  work.  It  is  with  the 
effect  produced  by  external  work,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of 
heat  engines  is  chiefly  concerned. 
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Thermal  Units. — The  proportion  between  the  heat  added 
and  work  done  being  a  fixed  quantity,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
accurately  the  work  theoretically  performed  for  a  given  amount 
of  heat  supplied.  The  two  are  linked  together  in  practice,  and 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  is  expressed  in  the 
following  way : — In  England  it  is  usual  to  adopt  as  the  unit  of 
Heat  the  « British  Thermal  Unit "  (B.T.TJ.),  or  the  amount  of 
heat  which  will  raise  1  lb.  water  1"  F.,  and  if  this  unit  of  heat 
be  applied  to  a  body,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  work  of  lifting 
778  lbs.  1  foot  in  height,  or  a  weight  of  1  lb.  a  distance  of  778 
ieet.  On  the  Continent  the  unit  of  heat  is  called  a  ''  calorie^ 
One  calorie  raises  the  temperature  of  1  kilogramme  of  water 
I*  C,  and  if  this  quantity  of  heat  be  converted  into  work,  it 
will  lift  425  kilos,  through  1  metre,  or  1  kilo,  through  425 
metres.  The  unit  of  measurement  of  work  is  called  foot-pound 
in  England  (ft.  x  lb.),  and  a  kilogrammetre  abroad  (kilo,  x  metre). 
The  difference  lies  only  in  the  respective  units  of  weight  and 
temperature  employed  here  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  measurement  of  the  exact  proportions  between  heat  and 
work  was  determined  by  James  Prescott  Joule,  afber  long  and 
careful  experiments.  The  apparatus  he  principally  made  use  of 
to  verify  the  law  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  consisted  of  a 
closed  copper  vessel  filled  with  water.  Within  it  were  revolving 
paddles  attached  to  a  vertical  spindle.  The  spindle  and  paddles 
were  made  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley 
connected  to  a  weight.  When  the  weight  fell,  the  spindle 
rotated,  causing  the  paddles  to  revolve  and  to  agitate  the  water, 
and  heat  was  produced  by  friction  between  them.  The  rise  in 
degrees  of  temperature  of  the  water  was  found  to  be  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  in  feet  passed  through  by  the  weight, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  lbs.  it  weighed.  From  these  and 
many  similar  experiments  with  water  and  gases,  Joule  deduced 
his  great  law. 

Sx>eoiflo  Heat. — ^AU  bodies  have  not  the  same  capacity  for 
absorbing  heat.  Those  which  are  heated  without  changing  their 
physical  state  require  less  heat  to  raise  their  temperature  than 
cxxiies  which  are  converted,  during  the  rise,  say  from  liquid  to 
gaseous.  A  large  quantity  of  heat  must,  for  instance,  be  imparted 
to  water,  because,  after  it  has  absorbed  a  certain  amount  it 
ceases  to  be  a  liquid,  and  becomes  a  gas,  steam.  Specific  heat, 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  vary  the  temperature  of  any 
body  through  one  degree,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
or  lower  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  through 
one  degree  being  taken  as  the  unit.  Water  is  universally 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  its  specific  heat 
being  greater  than  that  of  most  other  bodies,  their  specific  heats 
are  expressed  in  fractions.  For  example,  a  B.T.XL  represente 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  1°  F.,  there- 
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fore,  100  heat  units  will  raise  its  temperature  lOO""  F.  The  specific 
heat  of  mercury  is  *03332.  To  raise  1  lb.  of  mercury  through 
100'  F.  will  require  -03332  x  100'  x  1  lb.  =  3332  heat  units. 
The  specific  heat  of  mercury  is,  therefore,  about  ^  that  of 
the  same  weight  of  water,  which  requires  thirty  times  more  heat 
units  to  bring  it  to  the  same  temperature.  Specific  heat  has  been 
ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  H.  Graham  Harris  under  the  similitude 
of  "  appetite."  • 

Further,  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  will  vary  according 
to  circumstances.  If  the  body  remains  under  stationary  condi- 
tions, its  specific  heat  will  be  less  than  if  its  condition  changes* 
To  return  again  to  the  cylinder  containing  a  given  volume  of 
gas.  As  long  as  the  gas  remains  inert  or  passive,  and  its  volume 
does  not  vary,  it  possesses  a  definite  specific  heat,  which  being 
known,  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  added,  to  raise  it  to  a  certain 
temperature,  can  be  calculated.  But  if  the  piston  is  driven 
out,  by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  the  gas  which,  according  to 
Gay-Lussac's  law,  increases  in  volume  by  -^-f^-  for  every  degree 
rise  in  temperature,  work  will  be  done,  and  heat  will  in  con- 
sequence be  expended.  More  heat  will,  therefore,  be  required  to 
heat  the  gas — that  is,  its  "  heat  appetite  "  will  be  greater  when 
it  has  forced  out  the  piston  than  before.  Under  the  first  con- 
dition, the  heat  absorbed  by  the  gas  is  defined  as  its  ''  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume,"  because,  the  piston  being  stationary, 
neither  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  nor  that  of  the  gas  has 
varied.  As  the  piston  moves  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the 
volume  is  increased,  and  expansion  takes  place.  The  heat  of 
the  gas  is  then  called  its  "  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure," 
because,  while  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  has  varied,  the  pressure 
over  the  piston  area  has  been  constant.  The  specific  heat  of 
the  gas  at  constant  pressure  will  be  higher  than  at  constant 
volume,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  represents  the 
work  done  per  lb.  of  gas.  That  is  to  say,  the  increase  of  specific 
heat  in  the  gas  denotes  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  maintain 
the  requisite  pressure  on  the  piston,  and  therefore  the  work  iJU 
has  performed. 

The  ratio  between  these  two  specific  heats  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  has  frequently  to  be  employed  in  calculations  of  effici- 
ency or  mechanical  energy  in  a  heat  engine.  It  varies  slightly 
as  given  by  different  authorities,  but  is  usually  reckoned  at  1*39 
by  foreign,  and  1*408  by  English  writers.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  Regnault,  Grashof,  Ayrton  and  Perry,  and  others, 
gives  the  specific  heats  of  various  gases  at  constant  pressure  and 
constant  volume,  and  their  ratio : — 

*  See  Mr.  Harris's  Cantor  Lectures  on  "  Heat  Engines  other  than 
Steam,''  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  May,  1&9,  to  which  the 
student  is  referred  for  an  exceedingly  clear  element»Ty  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
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Table  of  Specific  Heats  of  Gases  (from  Tarioiis  Authorities). 


SpedfleHMt 

Speetflo  Heat 

at  Oonstank 

at  Constant 

Batio. 

VoInnM. 

FreMoro. 

Air  at  ordinary  temperature,  . 

0168 

0-237 

1-41 

Dry  air  (Rankine's  constant), . 

0*169 

0*238 

1*40 

Steam, 

0-369 

0-480 

1*30 

Hjrdrogen,        .        .        .        • 
Nitrogen, 

2*406 

3-409 

1-41 

0173 

0-243 

1*41 

Oxygen, 

0155 

0-217 

1*40 

Carbonic  oxide, 

0173 

0-245 

1*41 

Carbonic  add,  •        •        .        • 

0171 

0*216 

1*26 

Methane, 

0-470 

0-593 

1*26 

Mixture  of  Air  and  gas— 12*26  vols. 

air  to  1  of  gas,     .... 

0-196 

0*268 

1*37 

Products  of  combustion  (vols,  before 

combustion,  1 :  8*18),   . 

0*192 

0*264 

1*37 

Coal  gas  dUuted  with  5*76  vols,  air, 

4*5  vols,  products— before  com- 

bustion,       .        •        .        •        • 

0*182 

0-249 

1*33 

Coal  gas  diluted  with  5*76  vols,  air. 

4*5    vols,    products — after    com- 

bustion,        

0*188 

0*258 

1-36 

This  ratio,  1*4,  is  nsnallj  expressed  by  a  symbol,  which  we 
will  call  7.  The  symbol  (x)  represents  the  difference  between 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  volume  and  that  at  con- 
stant pressure.  For  example,  for  air  0*237  -  0*168  =»  0O69 
B.T.TJ.  equals  the  increase  in  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure,  when  external  work  has  been  done,  over  that  at  con- 
stant volume,  when  no  such  work  has  been  done. 

The  foregoing  laws  and  their  results  show  the  way  in  which 
mechanical  work  is  obtained  in  a  heat  engine.  The  whole  prin- 
ciple of  converting  heat  into  work  depends  on  the  heat  added  to 
the  gas,  and  its  effect  upon  the  volumes  and  pressures.  Theo- 
retically, the  greater  the  quantity  of  heat  added,  the  more  work 
will  be  done  on  the  piston,  because  the  pressure  will  be  higher, 
and  expansion  greater.  But  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  work,  all 
sources  of  waste  must  be  guarded  against.  The  temperature  of 
the  gas  should,  at  the  outset,  be  raised  to  its  highest  limit,  as 
much  heat  as  possible  utilised  in  expansion,  and  as  little  as 
possible  wasted.  It  is  necessary  to  have  at  our  disposal  a  source 
of  heat  and  a  source  of  cold,  the  one  to  impart,  the  other  to  with- 
draw the  heat.  These  conditions  bring  us  to  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  known  as  Oamot's,  because  it  was  first  laid 
down  by  him  in  1824.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Camot'B  Law. — ^11.  If  heat  is  exchanged  at  constant  tem- 
perature between  a  source  of  heat  and  a  source  of  cold,  the- 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  heat  furnished  and  that, 
abstracted  depends  only  on  the  absolute  temperatures  (Oenti- 
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grade  +  273*),  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  body  to  which  the 
heat  is  imparted.  The  expression  "  constant  temperature  ** 
means,  not  that  the  amount  of  heat  present  does  not  vary,  but 
that  it  varies  only  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  so  that  the 
temperature  is  not  affected.  This  law,  when  applied  to  the 
phenomena  in  a  heat  engine,  results  in  what  is  called  a  ^'  per- 
fect cycle."  It  supposes  the  whole  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  '*heat"  source  and  the  ''cold"  source  to  be  utilised 
in  doing  work,  and  no  heat  to  be  carried  off  and  wasted,  a  con- 
dition of  things,  of  course,  impossible  in  practice. 

But  where,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  necessity  for  a  source  of 
cold  )  Since  the  more  heat  is  added  to  a  gas,  and  absorbed  in 
expansion,  the  more  work  will  be  done,  why  should  not  the 
whole  of  the  imparted  heat  be  thus  utilised,  and  none  remain  to 
be  withdrawn  1  The  reason  is  that,  as  there  is  an  absolute  zero 
to  which  no  gas  can  ever  be  cooled,  therefore  the  whole  heat 
can  never  be  converted  into  work.  In  a  motor  driven  by  water 
falling  from  a  given  height,  to  turn  to  practical  account  all  the 
energy  stored  up  in  the  water,  it  should  £dl  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  !  As  it  can  only  descend  a  given  distance,  from  whatever 
height  it  may  come,  only  a  certain  proportion  of  its  energy  can 
be  utilised.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  fall  in  temperature  of 
a  heat  engine.  It  is  only  within  certain  limits  that  this  range 
of  temperature  can  be  varied,  but  the  wider  the  limits,  the 
greater  the  force  or  energy  obtained.  To  enlarge  these  limits  as 
much  as  possible,  heat  must  be  added,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  working  agent  raised  at  the  beginning. 

This  &11  in  temperature  of  a  gas,  and  the  corresponding  loss 
in  pressure  upon  the  piston,  takes  place  inside  the  cylinder  of  a 
heat  engine.  To  calculate  the  work  done,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  a  record  of  the  actual  pressures  during  the  forward  stroke. 
This  is  obtained  by  an  instrument  called  an  indicator,  which  is 
placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  cylinder,  and  gives  a 
•diagram  marking  on  paper  the  varying  pressures.  The  curve 
traced  first  rises  abruptly,  marking  the  sudden  rise  in  pressure  due 
to  explosion  at  constant  volume,  and  then  falls  gradually  with 
increase  of  cylinder  volume,  showing  how  the  pressures  slowly 
decrease  as  the  piston  is  driven  out.  To  exhibit  clearly  the  pro- 
portions between  the  loss  of  heat  and  pressure  and  the  work  done 
during  the  changes  in  the  gas,  two  theoretical  curves  are  used. 

1.  The  first  is  known  as  the  Isothermal,  and  signifies  from 
its  name  the  curve  of  equal  temperatures.  Here  the  piston  of 
a  cylinder  moves  out,  by  the  expansion  of  the  gas  produced  by 
the  addition  of  heat,  and  the  effect  of  the  expansion  is  repre- 
sented by  a  curve  in  which  the  temperature  is  constant,  and 
the  pressure  alone  falls.  It  has  been  proved  that,  where  work 
is  done  on  the  piston  by  a  gas,  the  temperature  must  fall ;  the 
isothermal  curve^  therefore,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
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heat  is  added  to  the  gas,  to  compensate  for  that  lost  in  expan- 
sion. This  cnrve  is  never  obtained  in  practice,  bnt  it  is  occa- 
sionally approached  when  the  process  of  expansion  in  a  heat 
engine  is  reversed,  and  heat  is  refunded  to  the  gas  by  compres- 
sion. In  either  case,  the  volame  of  the  gas  varies  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  pressure. 

2.  The  Adiabatio  is  another  theoretical  curve,  representing 
the  fall  in  temperature  when  heat  is  neither  added  to  nor  ab- 
stracted from  the  working  agent,  but  expended  only  in  doing 
work  by  expansion  on  the  piston.  The  term  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  "  impenetrable,''  and  was  first  applied  by 
Bankine.  The  nearer  the  diagrams  of  pressure  approximate  to 
this  curve,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  engine  utilise  the  heat 
imparted  to  the  gas.  If  the  difference  in  the  specific  heat  of  a 
gas  at  constant  volume  and  at  constant  pressure  be  taken  as 
representing  the  heat  turned  into  work,  the  ratio  between  the 
two  is  graphically  shown  by  the  adiabatic  curve.  Since  no 
heat  is  added  or  withdrawn,  the  temperatures  do  not  enter  into 
the  definition,  and  the  curve  may  be  expressed  as  a  function  of 

volumes  and  pressures,  thus  pxv''  is  constant,  or : — The  pres^ 
sures  of  the  gas,  multiplied  by  the  volumes,  raised  to  the  power 
of  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats,  give  a  constant  product. 

Camot's  Cycle. — ^Fig.  105  gives  a  graphic  representation  of 
Camot's  law  which,  plotted  out  in  the  shape  of  the  curves  just 
described,  forms  a  perfect  or  closed 
cycle.  Here  the  working  agent,  after 
passing  through  the  phases  of  the 
addition  of  heat,  expansion,  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  and  compression,  is 
brought  back  theoretically  to  its 
original  condition.  The  processes 
of  heating  and  cooling  can  be  con- 
tinuously repeated,  or  the  sequence 

of  operations  reversed.     The  neces-   ,,,.    ^^r    r-o«i,,v  n^r^y^^ 
..    Kf  i?     1 J  •  -r    J.     ^^'  105'— Grapiuc  Kepresen- 

sity  for  a  source  of  cold  is  manifest.         tation  of  Camot's  Law. 

If  the  working  agent  is  a  gas,  it 

must  be  cooled  to  its  initial  temperature,  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  work  of  expansion  alone.  It  has  hitherto 
seldom  been  found  possible  in  any  engine  to  allow  the  gases  to 
expand  to  atmosphere,  and  thus  use  in  work  all  the  heat  generated. 
The  cycle  (Fig.  105)  is  formed  of  two  isothermal  and  two  adia- 
batic curves,  and  snows  their  theoretical  forms  on  a  small  scale. 
The  gas  first  receives  heat  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  expands 
along  the  line  A  B  with  increase  of  volume.  As  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  allowed  to  fall,  the  curve  is  an  isothermal.  From 
B  to  C  there  is  another  increase  of  volume.  The  gas  expands 
without  the  addition  of  heat,  the  temperature  falls  in  conse- 
quence only  of  work  done,  and  this  line  shows  the  curve  of  adia- 
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batic  expansion.  At  C  communication  is  opened  with  the  sonrce 
of  cold,  and  heat  is  supposed  to  be  withdrawn  along  the  line 
0  D  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  added  from  A  to  B.  The 
volume  is  here  diminished,  and  the  line  C  D  is  again  isothermal. 
From  D  to  A  the  gas  is  compressed  without  heat  being  abstracted, 
and  consequently  increases  in  temperature,  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done  upon  it.  Compression  is  adiabatic,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  cycle  the  gas  has  returned  to  its  original  volume. 

Actual  indicator  diagrams  of  gas  engines  do  not  usually  consist 
of  four  curves.  There  Lb  first  the  line  of  addition  of  heat,  nearly 
vertical,  then  the  expansion  line,  conforming  more  or  less  to  the 
adiabatic,  and  lastly  the  exhaust,  or  discharge  of  the  remaining 
heat  to  the  cold  source,  which  is  generally  nearly  horizontal 
(See  the  diagrams  of  the  various  engines.) 

It  is  a  condition  of  the  Carnot  cycle  that  heat  is  only  added 
when  the  gas  is  at  its  highest  temperature,  before  any  work  has 
been  done,  and  abstracted  at  its  lowest,  after  expansion.  Since 
the  mechanical  energy  obtained  is  in  strict  proportion  to  the 
heat  imparted  to  the  working  agent,  this  ideal  or  typical  cycle 
furnishes  and  utilises  the  largest  amount  of  heat.  Him,  the 
great  French  savant,  says : — '^  It  must  be  evident  that  this  closed 
cycle  has  been  designed  to  afford  a  maximum  of  work.  The 
heat  given  up  by  the  source  of  heat  has  been  employed  solely  to 
produce  work,  and  a  maximum  has  therefore  been  obtained.  The 
heat  sent  on  to  the  refrigerator  has  been  evolved  as  economically 
as  possible,  since  the  work  has  produced  no  variation  of  temper- 
ature. The  object  of  the  other  two  operations  (along  the  curves 
C  D  and  D  A)  has  been  solely  to  cause  a  fall  and  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  temperatures  and  pressures."  Thus  the  cycle  obtained 
is  perfect,  since  the  heat  supplied  from  the  source  of  heat  and 
by  compression,  is  equal  to  the  heat  expended  during  expansion 
and  conveyed  to  the  refrigerator.  Therefore  the  working  agent 
or  gas  is  at  the  close  of  the  cycle  in  the  same  condition,  that  is,  at 
the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  as  at  the  beginning.  Clearly 
the  source  of  heat  and  the  refrigerator  act  by  alternately  expand- 
ing and  contracting  the  working  agent  or  gas. 

Gamot's  Formula. — This  cycle  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  formula,  in  which  Q  represents  the  quantities  of  heat 
supplied  by  the  source  of  heat,  and  q  the  quantities  passed  on 
to  the  source  of  cold,  or  in  other  words,  rejected  because  they 
cannot  be  utilised.  T|  is  the  absolute  highest,  and  T^  the  absolute 
lowest  temperature,  and  £  what  is  called  the  theoretical  effici- 
ency of  the  engine : — 

V   -   Q  -  g   «  Ti  -  To    _  To 

^  -  ~Q        -        Ti         -   ^    ^    t7 

On  this  theoretical  basis  the  heat  efficiency  is  calculated  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures. 
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Numerical  Example, — In  the  Atkinson  9  H.F.  engine,  tested 
by  the  Oommittee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1888,  the  temperature 
of  the  gases  (Fahr.)  on  entering  the  cylinder  was  576**  absolute 
(Tq),  and  their  temperature  at  the  moment  of  highest  explosion 
2990'*  absolute  (T^).     The  theoretical  formula  of  efficiency  is — 

V   -     Ti-Tq     __   2990°  -  578°    _    ^.^ 
^   -    "TT"     ■"   2990°  -    ^^ 

The  student  will  here  be  inclined  to  ask  what,  in  this  simple 
formula,  becomes  of  the  ratios  of  specific  heats  at  constant  volume 
and  pressure,  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  and  the  other  complex 
attributes  of  expanding  gases  already  described.  They  are  here 
expressed  in  their  simplest  forms,  and  nothing  is  taken  into 
account  except  the  quantities  of  heat,  and  the  temperatures. 
Now  the  temperatures  in  a  heat  engine  must,  except  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  gases,  be  deduced  from  the  pressures  and 
volumes.  It  is  in  making  these  calculations  that  the  specific 
heat  of  the  gases  under  different  conditions,  the  ratio  of  expansion 
to  increase  of  temperature,  and  other  modifying  circumstances 
have  to  be  considered.  To  calculate  the  work  of  an  actual  engine 
four  or  five  tempemtures,  with  their  corresponding  variations  of 
volumes  and  pressures,  must  be  determined  and  calculated  from 
experiment.  The  above  formula  gives  the  method  of  calculation^ 
not  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  arrived  at. 

Ideal  EfQ.oienoy. — Both  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
Tj  and  Tq,  in  a  heat  engine,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  work 
which  may  be  obtained  from  it,  are  restricted  within  certain 
limits.  Even  in  this  perfect  cycle,  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
impossible  for  the  lowest  temperature,  T^,  to  fall  below  a  given 
point.  The  highest,  T^,  is  almost  as  rigidly  defined  by  the 
phenomena  of  dissociation,  the  power  of  the  cast-iron  cylinder 
and  the  lubricant  to  resist  great  heat,  and  other  circumstances. 
A  perfect  engine,  therefore,  is  not  one  giving  unlimited  expansion, 
and  100  per  cent,  of  work,  but  one  which  turns  all  the  heat 
supplied  to  it  between  the  limits  T|  and  T^  into  work.  This  is 
its  maximum  utilisation  of  heat,  or  what  is  called  the  '4deal 
efficiency  "  of  the  engine,  which  we  will  now  compare  with  the 
practical  efficiency,  or  the  amount  of  heat  a  working  engine  can 
actually  convert  into  motive  power. 

To  obtain  the  highest  efficiency,  an  ideal  engine  must  be  sup- 
posed to  work  with — 1.  A  perfect  gas,  the  volumes  and  pressures 
of  which  conform  to  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussaa  A  study 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  gases,  and  their  action  during 
combustion,  shows  that  this  conformity  is  never  obtained  in  the 
cylinder  of  a  gas  engine.  2.  No  friction  of  the  working  parts. 
Friction  generates  heat,  and  heat  we  know  is  the  equivalent 
of  energy.  Part,  therefore,  of  the  mechaniccd  energy  of  the 
motor,  which  in  an  ideal  engine  cannot  be  taken  into  account^ 
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is  absorbed  to  produce  this  heat.  3.  No  radiation  or  condnction 
of  the  heat  through  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  containing  the  gas. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  vessel  of  this  nature — ^that  is, 
an  absolute  non-conductor  of  heat.  As  soon  as  the  gas  is  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  heat  must  be  transmitted  by  radiation  to  the 
colder  external  air.  4.  Lastly,  expansion  must  be  prolonged 
till  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  gases  is  the  same  as  at 
admission.  This  is  also  impossible.  The  temperature  of  the 
gases  is  always  much  higher  than  Tq,  and  therefore  much  heat 
is  discharged  at  exhaust. 

Other  Cycles. — In  the  diagram  shown  at  Fig.  105  the 
curves  ABCD  enclose  an  area  representing  not  only  the  heat 
supplied,  but  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  heat  engine.  The 
curves,  and  therefore  the  shape  of  the  area,  may  however  vary 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  heat  is  supplied  to,  and  with- 
drawn from,  the  engine,  or  according  to  the  expansion  and  com- 
presfidon  of  the  charge.     Figs.  106  and  107  represent  two  other 


Fig.  106. — Constant  Volume. 


Fig.  I07'*-Con8tant  Pressure. 


theoretical  cycles  known,  the  first  as  Stirling's,  the  second  as 
Ericsson's.  Though  the  curves  are  here  of  different  lengths  they 
are,  like  those  forming  Camot's  cycle,  theoretically  perfect,  and 
form  the  boundaries  of  an  equal  area.  Heat  is  added  in  both 
cycles  from  D  to  A,  and  abstracted  from  B  to  C,  and  these  lines 
are  designated  by  Professor  Witz  "  isodiabatic,"  or  lines  of  equal 
transmission  of  heat.  The  curves  A  B  and  C  D  are  no  longer 
adiabatic,  but  isothermal.  The  first  represents  the  whole  of 
the  useful  conversion  of  heat  into  work  at  constant  temper- 
ature ;  in  the  second  the  heat  is  refunded,  and  the  same  amount 
restored  to  the  gas  by  compression  as  was  expended  in  work. 
The  lines  B  C  and  D  A  are  straight,  parallel  in  the  one  case  to 
the  vertical  line,  called  an  ordinate,  at  the  left  hand  of  Fig.  106, 
and  in  the  other  to  the  horizontal  line  (abscissa)  at  the  bottom  of 
Fig.  107.  The  areas  enclosed  within  these  curves  form  the  bases 
of  calculation  of  all  diagrams  representing  work  done  in  any 
heat  engine.     The  ordinates  in  a  diagram  are  in  proportion  to 
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the  pressures  in  the  cylinder,  the  abscissa)  to  the  length  of 
stroke. 

The  horizontal  lines  in  these  figures  represent  the  volumes  of 
the  cylinder.  Along  this  line  the  piston  may  be  said  to  travel, 
driven  forward  by  the  expanding  force  of  the  gas,  and  the  farther 
it  moves  to  the  right  the  larger  the  cubic  contents  of  the  cylinder. 
If  the  piston  is  moved  half  way  along  the  horizontal  line,  half  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder,  reckoning  from  the  dead  point,  will  he 
uncovered  by  it.  The  horizontal  line  in  an  indicator  diagram,, 
therefore,  represents  volumes  of  the  cylinder  or  lengths  of 
stroke,  and  distances  along  it  are  calculated  in  feet  or  metres. 
The  vertical  line  in  the  figures,  and  in  indicator  diagrams  of 
heat  engines,  represents  the  pressures  of  the  gas  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  heat,  and  is  usually  divided  into  sections  reckoned 
as  so  many  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  of  piston  surface.  So 
that  we  get  horizontally  /eet,  and  vertically  lbs.,  or  fb.  x  lbs.  = 
work  in  proportion  to  area  of  diagram. 

Indioator  Diagrams. — It  will  make  the  study  of  the  heat 
engine  easier  to  the  student  if  we  describe  here  how  an  actual 
indicator  diagram  is  taken,  and  the  kind  of  instrument  used  to 
trace  it.  The  same  type  of  apparatus  is  employed  in  gas  as  in 
steam  engines.  It  consists  of  a  small  piston  and  cylinder  in 
direct  communication  with  the  inside  of  the  motor  cylinder ;  the 
piston  is  forced  up  or  down  with  the  varying  internal  pressures 
produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  gas.  To  the  upper  part  of  this 
piston  is  attached  a  small  penciL  A  drum  covered  with  paper 
is  made  to  travel  to  and  fro  at  the  same  relative  speed  as  the 
motor  piston.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  as  the  drum 
moves  horizontally,  the  pencil  of  the  indicator  piston  moves 
vertically.  The  pencil  goes  np  and  down  in  proportion  to  the 
cylinder  pressures  (lbs.)  and  the  paper  travels  to  and  fro  in  pro- 
portion to  the  stroke  (ft.)  These  two  movements  are  brought 
in  contact,  and  the  pencil  traces  a  diagram  on  the  paper  (see 
Fig.  110,  p.  246).  The  vertical  lines  of  this  diagram  represent 
lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston  surface,  and  the  hori- 
zontal lines  feet  travelled  through  by  the  piston. 

The  pressures  and  the  volumes  of  a  gas  being  known  from  the 
indicator  diagram,  the  temperatures  are  usually  calculated  from 
them.  To  determine  these  temperatures  in  a  gas  engine  is, 
however,  a  difiicult  process,  because  many  scientific  men  are  of 
opinion  that,  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  the  gases  in  the 
cylinder  are  not  at  a  uniform  temperature  throughout.  In  the 
two  closed  cycles  given  in  Figs.  106  and  107  the  lines  of  addition 
and  abstraction  of  heat,  DA  and  BC,  are  in  the  first  figure 
parallel  to  the  pressures,  in  the  other  to  the  volumes.  This 
means  that  in  Fig.  106  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  added  from 
the  source  of  heat  and  withdrawn,  while  the  volume  remains 
constant,  and  the  piston  stationary  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder. 
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In  Fig.  107  the  heat  is  added  and  abstracted  while  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  remains  constant,  the  piston  being  forced  out,  and  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder  increased.  More  heat  must  be  added 
for  a  given  rise  of  temperature  than  in  the  other  case,  because 
a  certain  amount  is  expended  in  driving  the  piston.  The  two  . 
figures  exhibit,  under  another  form,  the  ratios  of  speci6c  heat  at 
constant  volume  and  at  constant  pressure. 

It  is  from  the  indicator  diagram,  therefore,  or  diagram  of  pres- 
sures, that  it  is  possible  to  know  theoretically  how  much  heat 
enters  an  engine  (Q)  and  how  much  leaves  it  (q),  and  to  determine 

Efficiency  =  E  =  —^ 

But  this  formula  will  not  express  the  actual  work  done,  or  at 
least  the  determinations  of  Q  and  q  will,  under  these  conditions, 
be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.     Some  of  the  various  deficiencies 
in  the  cycle  of  a  working  engine  have  already  been  mentioned. 
There  has  hitherto  always  been  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
theoretical  possibilities  of  a  heat  motor,  and  the  actual  results. 
To  discover  the  reason  of  this  difference,  complete  investigations 
and  experiments  are  necessary.     Not  only  do  we  need  to  know 
the  total  amount  of  heat  supplied   to  an  engine,  and  what 
becomes  of  it,  but  how  and  when  the  heat  is  added.     Science 
has  already  done  much  to  elucidate  the  first  point ;  our  know- 
ledge of  the  second  is  still  elementary. 

Entropy  and  Entropy  Diagrams. — The  following  account 
of  this  abstruse  subject  is  taken  from  an  article  by  the  author 
in  Engineering^  3rd  January,  1896,  forming  part  of  a  translation 
of  a  paper  by  Professor  J.  Boulvin  of  Ghent  University  : — 

In  the  calorimetric  study  of  any  engine,  the  exchanges  of 
heat  taking  place  between  the  fluid  and  the  internal  walls  of 
the  cylinder  should  be  determined,  and  for  this  process  the 
graphic  method  will  be  found  of  great  use.  For  instance,  the 
heat  supplied  to  the  cylinder  being  represented  by  a  given  area, 
the  latter  may  be  divided  into  several  parts,  one  of  which  will 
represent  the  heat  converted  into  work  on  the  piston,  another 
the  heat  given  up  to  the  walls,  or  dissipated  in  other  ways,  and 
thus  a  kind  of  graphic  heat  balance  is  obtained.  If  the  heat 
not  utilised  in  work  be  further  subdivided  into  its  component 
parts,  or  into  loss  of  heat  due  to  the  water  jacket,  to  the  exhaustb 
and  to  radiation,  it  will  be  possible  to  show  exactly  how  the 
heat  supplied  to  the  engine  has  been  expended. 

The  indicator  diagram,  which  gives  changes  of  pressures  and 
volumes,  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  since  the  area  thus 
obtained  marks  only  the  work  done  on  the  piston.  To  show  the 
movements  of  heat,  they  must  be  converted  by  calculation  into 
mechanical  energy  for  each  portion  of  the  stroke,  and  this  is  the 
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yraj  in  which  the  subject  has  lately  been  treated  hj  variooB 
scientific  authorities.  The  new  system  famishes  s  direct  graphic 
representation  of  the  heat  supplied  to  a  body,  by  taking  tempera- 
ture and  entropy  as  the  characteristics  of  its  condition.  For 
ordinary  puqwaes,  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear  if  the  following 
explanation  of  the  term  "  entropy  "  be  accepted  : — 

Let  as  suppose  that  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  heat,  <I  Q,  ia 
supplied  to  a  body  at  the  absolute  temperature,  T;  the  increase 

of  entropy  in  this  body  is  defined  as  -_  ,  or  entropy  multiplied 


I    1  T  I  -  ■ 


Arm    MrTti'k    Tktrmal   Attn 

Fig.  lOe.— Entropy  diagram, 
by  absolute  temperature  equals  number  of  calories.    Thus  -=- 
may  be  considered  as  a  weight  which,  falling  from  tiie  height  T, 
will  produce  the  euei^  d  Q,  since  -=-  +  T  =  d  Q.      If  the 

increase  or  successive  additions  of  -^  be  plotted  as  abacissn, 
And  the  different  absolute  temperatures,  T,  aa  ordioates,  a  curve 
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will  be  obtained,  the  avea  of  which  will  represent  the  sum  of  all 
the  elements  d  Q, — ^that  is,  the  heat  snpplied.  The  movements 
of  heat  can  be  deduced  from  the  particular  form  of  the  curve 
thus  obtained.  Thus  if  the  fluid  studied  is  the  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  expanding  in  a  cylinder,  the  curve  will  show  by  its 
shape  if  the  heat  is  passing  from  the  mixture  to  the  walls,  or  in 
the  reverse  direction. 

An  example  of  the  entropy  diagram,  as  applied  to  a  gas 
engine,  taken  from  Professor  Boulvin's  book,*^  is  given  at 
Fig.  108.  It  is  a  diagram  of  Entropy,  or  Heat,  worked  out 
from  the  Society  of  Arts' Trials,  1888,  on  a.Crossley-Otto  engine, 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  indicator  diagram  at  p.  93. 
The  latter,  sometimes  called  thepY  diagram,  is  necessary  to 
get  the  I.H.P.,  and  upon  it  and  other  data  the  entropy  diagram 
is  based,  but  the  I.n.P.  diagram  gives  no  results  for  exchanges 
of  heat  and  temperature,  which  are  so  important  to  investigate, 
and  it  is  not  a  complete  index  of  what  takes  place  in  an  engine 
cylinder.  The  area  of  an  entropy  diagram  gives  thermal  units. 
For  the  method  of  drawing  it  see  the  paper  already  referred  to, 
and  M.  Boulvin's  book,  voL  iii.,  p.  41.  Captain  Sankey  deter- 
mines each  point  from  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of  equal 
pressure  and  equal  volume.      The  term  <' entropy"  was  first 

adopted  by  Olausins  to  denote  the  integral  -j^.    The  method 

of  drawing  entropy  diagrams  is  first  claimed  for  M.  Belpaire  in 
1872,  and  is  described  by  Schdttler  (p.  206)  who  lays  down 
clearly  the  difierence  between  the  diagrams  of  heat  and  of  pres- 
sure, and  by  Professor  Zeuner.  In  England  the  subject  has 
been  treated  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  Gray,  who  calls  entropy  the 
6  f  diagram,  f 

*  Cours  de  M^amqve  Appliqu^  vol.  iii.,  p.  173  {Machines  Thermiques), 
t  See  Proceedings  InatitiUion  Mechanical  Jlngineera,  July,  1889. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  GAS  IN 

GAS  ENGINES. 

Contents.— Atoms  and  MoleculeB— Chemical  Symbols— Atomic  Weights — 
Molecular  Weights— Specific  Heat— Chemical  EqtiationB— Heat  of 
Combustion  of  Gas— Calorimeters— Composition  of  Coal  Gas— Calorific 
Value  of  Coal  Gas,  and  of  other  Gases— Heat  of  Combustion  of  Gases. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  that  a  gas  engine  is 
simply  one  form  of  heat  engine,  and  that  its  object  is  to  trans- 
form heat  into  work  through  the  medium  of  gas — ^the  working 
agent.  We  now  want  to  know,  further,  how  this  process  is 
carried  on  with  maximum  efficiency,  so  that  the  largest  possible 
proportion  of  the  whole  heat  we  add  to  the  agent  may  be  con- 
verted into  useful  work. 

We  must,  therefore,  examine  more  closely  into  the  nature^ 
composition,  and  specific  properties  of  the  gas  employed. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  determine— 

1.  What  coal  gas  is ; 

2.  How  much  air  is  required  to  bum  it ; 

3.  How  much  heat  is  given  out  during  combustion,  and 
carried  away  by  the  residual  gases. 

As  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  chemists  renders  the  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  combustion  of  gases  veiy  simple,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  begin  with  a  brief  explanation  of  its  main 
principles. 

Atoms  and  HoleciQes. — All  apparently  homogeneous  sub- 
stances are  composed  of  extremely  small  particles,  called  moler- 
cule8,  which,  for  any  given  substance,  have  the  same  weight. 

These  molecules,  which  are  the  smallest  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance which  can  exist  in  the  free  state,  are,  in  general,  composed 
of  still  smaller  particles,  called  aUmia,  If  all  the  atoms  in  the 
molecules  are  identical,  the  substance  is  known  as  an  eUmerU, 
inasmuch  as  in  this  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  break  it  up  into 
two  or  more  distinct  bodies.  I(  on  the  other  hand,  two  or  more 
difiTerent  kinds  of  atoms  exist  in  the  molecule,  it  is  known  as  & 
compound. 

The  fundamental  law  upon  which  chemistry  at  the  present 
day  is  based,  first  enunciated  by  Avogadro,  is — *' Equal  volumes 
of  gases  (under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure) 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules." 
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There  is  another  way  of  stating  this,  which  is  sometimes  use- 
ful. Take  a  cubic  foot  of  any  gas,  say  oxygen,  at  a  fixed  tem- 
perature and  under  a  fixed  pressure.  It  contains  n  molecules, 
where  n  is  a  very  large  number,  only  roughly  known,  and  the 
exact  value  of  which  is  not  required  here.     The  average  space 

occupied  by  a  molecule  of  oxygen  then,  is  -  cubic  feet.     This  is 

called  the  "  molecular  volume  "  of  oxygen.  Now,  since  the  same 
volume  of  any  other  gas,  say  hydrogen,  by  the  law  first  enun- 
ciated, also  contains  n  molecules,  its  molecular  volume  is  also  — 

n 

cubic  feet.     Hence,  another  way  of  stating  Avogadro's  law  is — 
'<  All  gases  have  the  same  molecular  volume." 
To  resume  then — 

1.  All  atoms  of  the  same  element  have  the  same  weight. 

2.  All  molecales  of  the  same  compound  have  the  same  weight 
and  the  same  volume. 

Chemical  Symbols. — As  an  abbreviation  for  one  atom  of  an 
element,  the  first  letter  or  first  two  letters  of  the  word  is  used ; 
thus,  C  stands  for  an  atom  of  carbon,  H  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 
O  for  an  atom  of  oxygen,  N  for  nitrogen,  S  for  sulphur,  and  so  on. 
Two  letters  placed  together  represent  a  molecule  of  a  compound; 
thus,  CO  denotes  one  molecule  of  the  compound  carbonic  oxide, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  one  atom  of  carbon  C,  and  one 
atom  of  oxygen  O.  Similarly  CO,  denotes  a  molecule  of  the 
compound  carbonic  acid,  containing  three  atoms,  one  of  carbon 
and  two  of  oxygen.  2002  denotes  ttoo  molecules  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Atomic  Weights. — Now  the  actual  weights  of  the  atoms  are 
excessively  minute,  and  are  only  known  very  roughly  indeed. 
But  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  the 
various  elements  can  be,  and  has  been  determined  with  very 
considerable  accuracy.  It  is  customary  to  take  the  weight  of 
the  lightest  known  atom,  hydrogen,  as  unity;  and  the  values 
for  *' atomic  weight"  found  in  works  on  chemistry,  represent 
the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements  as  multiples 
of  this. 

All  the  gaseous  elements  dealt  with  here  contain  two  atoms 
in  each  molecule.  Thus  Hj,  N^,  O^  are  the  molecular  formul» 
for  the  elementary  gases — hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  respec- 
tively. From  this,  and  with  Avogadro's  law,  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  atomic  weights  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  found  that  1 
cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  weighs  '005591  lb.  under  standard  con- 
ditions of  pressure  and  temperature,  1  cubic  foot  of  oxygen 
weighs  -089456  lb.,  and  of  nitrogen,  under  the  same  conditions, 
•07828  lb.  These  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  ;  16  :  14. 
Hence,  if  nH^  =  ^  ^^^  ^^  weight,  by  Avogadra's  law  the  same 
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number  n02=  16  units  of  weight,  and  wNj  =  14  units  of  weight — 
%,€.,  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are 
as  1  :  16  :  14.  The  only  atomic  weights  required  in  this 
chapter  for  gas  engines  are : — 


Table  of  Atomic  Weights. 


Element 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Solphor. 

Symbol, 

Weight  of  atom 
(in  round  numbers) 

H 

1 

0 

16 

N 
14 

c 

12 

S 
32 

Molecular  Weights, — The  "molecular  weight" — *.«.,  the  total 
weight  of  each  molecule,  when  the  hydrogen  cUom  is  the  unit  of 
weight,  is  obtained  by  simply  adding  together  the  weights  of  its 
constituent  atoms.  Thus  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen,  H,, 
is  2 ;  of  oxygen,  Oj,  is  32 ;  of  carbonic  oxide,  00,  12  +  16  =  28 ; 
of  marsh  gas,  OH^  12  +  (1  x  4)=  16.  Hence  the  weight  of 
1  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  being  '00559  lb.,  that  of  a  cubic  foot 

of  carbonic  oxide  is  ( s )  =  14  x  '00559  ;   of  marsh  gas, 

4  +  12 


2 


=  8  X  -00559 ;  and  so  on  for  any  other  gas. 


SpeoifLo  Heat. — If  a  quantity  of  heat  is  added  to  a  gas  it 
may  result  in  an  increase  of  pressure,  temperature,  or  yolume, 
or  in  an  increase  of  all  three.  Thus,  there  may  be  several 
"  specific  heats.''    The  only  two  generally  used  are : — 

(1)  The  specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  which  is  defined  as 
the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  unit  weight  of  gaa  through  1**,  the  volume  of  the  gas 
remaining  constant ;  and 

(2)  The  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  where  the  gas  is 
allowed  to  do  work  by  expanding. 

Of  these  the  former,  which  is  obviously  the  smaller  number, 
is  sometimes  termed  the  "  true  specific  heat,"  all  the  heat  going 
in  this  case  to  increase  the  internal  energy  of  the  gas. 

For  the  elementary  gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  also  for  carbonic  oxide,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  equal  volumes  through  1*"  is  very  nearly  the 
same;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  specific  heat  x  molecular 
weight  =  constant.  It  is  also  found  that  the  specific  heats  are 
nearly  independent  of  the  temperature,  tending  only  to  increase 
very  slightly  with  it.  For  the  more  complicated  molecules, 
such  as  marsh  gas,  OH^  ethylene,  O^H^,  dec,  which  occur  in 
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coal  gas,  neither  of  these  relations  hold,  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise,  say  1  cubic  foot  of  ethylene  through  l^^F.,  is 
sensibly  different  from  that  required  to  raise  the  same  volume 
^  of  air  through  1*F.,  and,  further,  the  specific  heat  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  temperature. 

The  table  of  specific  heats  will  be  found  on  p.  217. 

Chemioal  Equations. — Chemical  equations  are  symbolic  re- 
presentations  of  chemical  changes.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take 
one  equation  as  a  type  and  explain  it  in  detail.  The  following 
ia  a  useful  example  : — 


CH4    + 

20s 

=           CO,          +          2H|0 

(12  +  4)    + 

2(32) 

=      (12  +  32)     +    2(2  +  18) 

MettuaB. 

Oxjgfiia. 

Ctfboaio  Add.              Sttun. 

This  is  interpreted  as  follows : — Since  1  moheule  of  methane 
combines  with  2  molectdeB  of  oxygen,  it  follows,  by  Avogadro's 
law,  that  1  voliMne  of  methane  combines  with  2  volumes  of 
oxygen,  giving  1  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  2  volumes  of 
steam.  This  same  equation  also  expresses  the  fact  that  16  lbs. 
of  methane  require  64  lbs.  of  oxygen  for  complete  combustion, 
and  give  as  the  resulting  products  44  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid 
and  36  lbs.  of  steam.  By  the  term  '^  cdmplete  combustion ''  is 
meant  that  the  hydrocarbon  combines  with  the  maximum  pos- 
sible amount  of  oxygen,  giving  carbonic  acid  and  water  only  as 
the  final  products. 

When  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  for-  the  combustion  of 
each  constituent  is  Imown,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  heat 
evolved  by  combustion.  As  this  heat  cannot  be  measured  in 
the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  the  calorimetrio  value  of  the  gas  is 
obtained  by  burning  it  in  oxygen.  For  this  purpose  an  in- 
strument is  employed,  called  a  calorimeter.  MM.  Favre  and 
Silbermann  were  the  first  to  design  an  apparatus  for  testing  the 
heating  values  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuels,  and  other 
calorimeters  have  since  been  brought  out. 

Heat  of  CombtiBtion  of  Gas. — The  amounts  of  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  complete  combustion  of  the  various  carbon 
compounds  contained  in  coal  gas,  have  been  experimentally 
determined  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  by  burning  a  current  of  the 
gas  in  question  in  oxygen  or  air  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  and,  secondly,  by  exploding  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
in  a^  strong  steel ''  bomb." 

The  advantages  of  the  second  method,  which  was  first  used 
by  Andrews,  and  has  been  recently  employed  in  an  improved 
ferm  by  M.  Berthelot  and  M.  Mahler,  are  that  the  combustion 
takes  place  at  constant  volume,  and  that,  on  account  of  the 
much  shorter  time  occupied  by  the  reaction,  the  "  corrections 
fer  cooling"  of  the  caloximeter  are  very  much  reduced. 
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One  gramme  of  fche  fuel,  the  heating  value  of  which  is  to 
be  determined,  is  introduced  into  the  closed  vessel  or  bomb, 
placed  within  an  outer  shell  filled  with  water.  Pure  oxygen 
is  then  admitted  to  the  inner  vessel  at  a  pressure  of  25 
atmospheres,  the  mixture  is  instantaneously  fired  by  the 
electric  spark,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
water  shows  the  heat  evolved  during  combustion.  Extremely 
delicate  thermometers  are  used,  marking  the  rise  in  temperature 
to  within  y^^^  of  a  degree.  M.  Berthelot  lined  his  calorimetric 
bomb  with  platinum,  to  resist  the  heat.  This  metal  is  very 
costly,  and  a  less  expensive  calorimeter  has  been  introduced  by 
M.  Mahler,  in  which  the  ''  bomb  "  is  of  steel  lined  with  enamel, 
but  it  is  similar  to  Berthelot's  design  in  other  respects.  Mr.  0. 
Wilson  has,  in  his  calorimeter,  substituted  gilding  for  enamel, 
with  excellent  results,  as  it  is  not  so  expensive  and  wears  better. 
The  enamel  chips  off  in  time,  and  the  steel  underneath  then 
rusts. 

Two  new  gas  calorimeters  have  lately  been  introduced,  espe- 
cially designed  for  measuring  the  heating  value  of  gases.  The 
first,  by  Junkers  of  Dessau,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  rise 
in  temperature  of  a  current  of  water  in  a  tank,  passing  over  a 
gas  jet.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  vessel, 
with  considerable  heating  surface,  a  burner  beneath  connected 
to  a  small  accurate  gas  meter,  and  an  arrangement  for  regulating 
the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  water  from  a  nozzle  enters  the 
calorimeter  at  the  bottom  and  passes  out  at  the  top,  the  tem- 
perature both  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  being  taken  by  sensitive 
thermometers.  A  third  thermometer  gives  the  temperature  of 
the  products  of  combustion,  and  a  fourth  that  of  the  gas  on 
leaving  the  meter.  A  Bunsen  burner  is  used  for  testing  town 
gas,  and  an  ordinary  metal  tube  for  poorer  kinds ;  the  size  of 
the  flame  is  regulated,  and  is  larger  the  lower  the  heating  value 
of  the  gas.  The  calorimeter  is  first  filled  with  water,  the  burner 
introduced,  and  the  difference  in  temperature  between,  the  water 
passing  in  and  out  is  read  off  from  the  thermometer.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  is  measured  by  a  gauged  vessel.  The  lbs.  of  water, 
its  rise  in  temperature,  and  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  burnt 
being  known,  the  heating  value  of  the  gas  can  be  calculated. 
This  instrument  seems  to  be  much  used  in  Germany,  and  has 
been  tested  by  competent  authorities.  The  author  has  seen 
it  at  work,  and  trials  can  be  made  with  it  accurately  and 
quickly. 

The  Dowson  calorimeter  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
of  measuring  the  heating  value  of  a  gas  by  its  combustion,  and 
the  rise  in  temperature  produced  in  a  given  quantity  of  water. 
It  is  rather  simpler,  with  fewer  parts,  and  like  the  Junker,  it 
uses  a  Bunsen  burner  for  burning  the  gas.     The  calorimetric 
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vessel  is  made  of  lacquered  brass.     This  apparatus  has  only 
recently  been  brought  out. 

With  the  help  of  a  calorimeter,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  coal 
and  other  fuel^  solid  and  liquid,  and  of  most  kinds  of  com- 
bustibles, has  been  determined.  The  foUowing  table  gives  the 
values,  by  dififerent  authorities,  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  chemical  constituents  of  coal  gas,  and  also  of  solid 
carbon: — 


Heat  produced  by  thb  Combustion  of  H,  C,  CO,  ftc.  (from  Ostwald's* 

Venoandtscha/U-Lehref  1887). 


Unit  Weight  or  Gmnme  of 

Unito  of  HmI  OTolTed  by  Complete  Oomboattoa  of 
1  gnkmxne  at  IT  C,  and  Atm.  Presanre. 

FftTTO  and 
Silbermann. 

Thomten. 

Berthelot 

Thomien. 

Hydrogen,  H,  . 
Carbon,  C,        .        .        . 
Carbonic  oxide,  CO, . 
Marsh  Gas,  CH« 
Ethylene,  C9H4, 
Benzene,  CeHe, 

Gal. 

94,460 

8,080 

2,403 

13,062 

11,867 

9,915 

Cat. 

34,180 
8,080 
2,429 
13,244 
11,907 
10,249 

CaL 

34,600 

8,138 

2,439 

13,344 

12,193 

9,949 

B.T.U. 

61,660 
14,540 
4,372 
23,860 
21,430 
18,448 

That  is  to  say,  1  gramme  of  carbon  completely  burnt  gives 
out  sufficient  heat  to  raise  1*C.  the  temperature  of  8,080 
grammes  of  water  from  and  at  17*  0.,  or  1  gramme  water 
8,080"  0.  according  to  Favre  and  SUbermann's  reckoning. 
MM.  Berthelot  and  Mahler  claim  to  have  obtained  more  accur- 
ate results  with  their  calorimeters,  owing  to  the  more  rapid 
and  complete  method  of  combustion ;  their  values  are  slightly 
higher. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  British  thermal 
units  given  out  by  the  complete  combustion  of  1  cubic  foot  of 
each  of  the  gases  usually  present  in  coal  gas : — 
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Table  of  B.T.U.  resultivo  rROM  the  oomplbte  Combustion  ov 

1   CUBIC  FOOT  OF  DIFFERENT  GaSES. 


Name  of  Gas. 

Calorific  Vidaea  per  Cubic  Foot 

(measnred  at  82*  F.  and  SO  ins.  pres- 

sure  of  Mercury)  in  B.T.U. 

(British  Tliennal  Units). 

Hydrogen,    . 
Carbonic  oxide,    . 
Methane, 
Ethylene,     . 
Promrlene,   • 
Butylene,     . 
Benzene, 

293-5 
342-3 

1,066 

1,678 

2,479 

3,276 

4,023 

(To  be  quite  accurate,  these  values  must  be  multiplied  by  a 
factor  obtained  from  the  temperature  and  barometer  height  at 
thQ  time  of  experiment.^ 

The  unit  of  heat  usea  here  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  1  lb.  of  water,  at  64'  to  68'  F.,  T  F.  The  difference 
between  the  specific  heats  of  water  at  0"*  C.  and  water  at  19"  is 
only  about  1  in  1,000.  The  products  are  supposed  to  be  cooled 
down  to  about  19"*  C.  As  the  figure  given  for  hydrogen  includes 
the  latent  heat  of  steam,  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  figure  52,500,* 
in  which  this  latent  heat  remains  in  the  steam  gas. 

Composition  of  Coal  Gkts. — ^As  regards  the  actual  com- 
position of  coal  gas,  the  following  table,  taken  from  Schottler, 
shows  an  average  composition  of  1  cubic  foot  of  ordinary 
Hanover  lighting  gas,  distilled  from  coal  in  retorts,  without 
admixture  of  air : — 

Tabue  showing  Average  Composition  of  1  cubic  foot  of  Hanovsb 

Coal  Gas  (Schmler). 


Volume. 

Name  of  Gas. 

Chemical  Symbol. 

Cable  Feet. 

•0069 

Benzene. 

C«He 

•0037 

Butylene. 

C4H8 

•0211 

Ethylene. 
Methane. 

C,H4 

•3766 

CH4 

•4627 

Hydroffen. 

H, 

•1119 

Carhonic  oxide. 

00 

•0081 

Carbonic  acid. 

CO, 

•0101 

Nitrogen. 

N, 

1-0000 

The  first  three  gases  are  called  ''heavy  hydrocarbons,"  and  as 
they  are  all  frequently  absorbed  together  by  the  same  reagent 
(fuming  sulphuric  acid),  they  are  generally  included  together 
under  one  head. 

*  62,600  B.T.U.  in  1  lb.  H.,  .•.  62,600  x  0*00669  (weight  1  cubic  foot 
H.  per  lb.)  =  2936. 
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Benzene,  CsHq,  bums  with  excess  of  oxygen  as  follows : — 

Molecular  weight,  78;  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  =  39  x  -005591  =  •2181 
lb. 

♦CflHe  +      7iO«      =      6COs     +    SHjO 
(IvoL)  +  (Tivolfl.)  =  (6  vols.)  +  (3  vols.) 

Butylenty  C4H8  (Synonym— Tetrylene). 

C4H8    +      CO,      =     iCOj     +     4H20 
(1vol.)  +  (6  vols.)  =  (4  vols.)  +  (4  vols.) 

Molecular  wei^t,  56 ;  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  28  x  '005591  =  '1566 

lb. 

Ethylene,  C9H4  (Synonyms— Olefiant  gas,  ethene). 

C2H4    +      30,      =     2C0,     +     ViUtO 
(IvoL)  +  (3  vols.)  =  (2  vols.)  +  (2  vols.) 

Molecular  weight,  28 :  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  14  x  '006591  =  '0783 
lb. 

Methantt  CH4  (Synonyms— Marsh  gas,  firedamp). 

CH4      +       20,      =     CO,     +     2H,0 
(1vol.)  +  (2  vols.)  =  (IvoL)  +  (2  vols.) 

Molecular  weight,  16 ;  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  8  x  -006691  s  '044728 
lb. 

ffydrogen,  H,. 

•H,      +      10,     =     H,0 
(IvoL)  +  (ivoL)  -  (IvoL) 

Molecular  weight,  2 ;  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  '005691  lb. 
Carbonic  Oxide,  CO  (Synonym— Carbon  monoxide), 

♦CO  +    40,    «=    CO, 

(IvoL)  +  (4  vol.)  =  (IvoL) 

Molecular  weight,  28 ;  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  14  x  '005691  =  '0783 

lb. 

Carbonic  Add,  CO,  (Synonyms — Carbonic  anhydride,  carbon  dioxide). 

Molecular  weight,  44 ;  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  22  x  '005591  =  '123 

lb. 

Nitrogen^  N,,  does  not  play  any  active  part  in  the  combustion,  but 
remains  unchanged  throughout  the  whole  set  of  operations.  It  acts  as 
a  mere  diluent. 

Molecular  weight,  28 ;  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  14  x  '005591  =  '0783 
lb. 

Since  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  represented  in  the  above  equa- 
tions lias  to  come  from  the  air,  and  since  there  are  in  the  air  79 
volumes  of  nitrogen  to  21  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  one  volume 
of  oxygen  must  be  replaced  by  about  4*762  of  air. 

*  To  be  strictly  accurate,  these  equations  should  be  dofubled,  but  the 
volume  relations  are  more  clearly  snown  as  they  are.  Of  conxse,  half  a 
molecule  is  a  physical  impoBsibiliiy. 
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The    preceding    data    may   be    conTeniently    tabulated    as 
follows : — 

Table   Showing   Pboducts   of   Combustion   of  the   Vabious 

CONSTITUBNTS  OF  Ck)AL  GaS. 


Density  !n  lbs. 

Volnmee  Oxy- 

Volnmee 

CO, 
Produced. 

Name. 

Formula. 

peroub  ftatu" 

G.  and  760  mm. 

presanre. 

gen  required 
for  Complete 
GomboBtioiL 

Volnmei 
of  Air. 

Benzenej    .     .     . 

C.H, 

•2181 

74 

35-71 

6 

Butylene,  .     •    . 

C4H, 

'1566 

6 

28-57 

4 

Ethylene,  .     .     . 

C,H« 

•0783 

3 

14-28 

2 

Methane,  .    .     . 

CH4 

•0447 

2 

9-52 

1 

Hydrogen, .     .     . 

H, 

•00559 

1 

2-38 

0 

Carbonic  oxide,  . 

CO 

•0783 

i 

2-38 

1 

Carbonic  acid,     . 

CO, 

•1230 

•  •• 

•  ee 

•  •  • 

Nitrogen,  .     .    . 

N, 

•0783 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  composition  of  lighting  gas  is  not  constant.  It  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  coal,  the  temperature  of  the  retort,  and 
the  period  of  distillation.  The  following  table,  from  experiments 
by  Dr.  Wright,*  shows  the  influence  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
after  charging  the  retorts. 


Coal  Gas. 


• 

Time  after  Commencement  of  Distillation. 

Constltaenta. 

10  minntes. 

8  hours  25  min. 

5  hours  85  mln. 

Hydrogen,     .    . 

H, 

•2010  per  ct. 

'5268  per  ct. 

-6712  per  ct. 

Marsh  gas,     .     . 

CH4 

•5738      „ 

•3354      „ 

•2258      „ 

Carbonic  oxide, . 

CO 

•0619      „ 

•0621      „ 

•0612      „ 

Heavy  hydrocar- 

bons,     .    .     . 

... 

-1062      „ 

•0304      „ 

•0179      „ 

Nitrogen,  .     .     . 

N, 

•02-20      „ 

•0255      „ 

•0078      „ 

Carbonic  acid,    . 

CO, 

•0221      „ 

•0149      „ 

-0150      „ 

Sulphuretted  hy- 

drogen, .     .     . 
Cub.  ft. 

SUi 

•0130      „ 

•0049      „ 

•0011      „ 

10000      „ 

10000      „ 

1-0000      „ 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  coal  gas  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  of  £arope,  dec. : — 


*  /ovm.  Ohtm,  Soe.,  No.  261»  1884. 
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Caloriflo  Value  of  1  Cubic  Foot  of  any  Coal  Gkis. — From 
the  table  of  B.T.U.,  p.  233,  it  is  now  easy  to  find  the  calorific 
Talue  of  1  cubic  foot  of  any  lighting  gas,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  multiply  the  volume  percentage  of  each  combustible  gas  by 
its  calorific  power  per  cubic  foot,  as  given  in  the  second  column 
of  that  table. 

Take  for  example  the  following  gas  : — 


Name  of  Gm. 

Volames  in 
onb.  ft 

Calorific 

Value  aX.U. 

in  1  cab.  ft. 

Weight  in  lbs. 
per  cub.  ft 

Volames 

Oxygen 

reqoired. 

Methane, 
Ethylene, 
Butylene, 
Hydrogen,     . 
Corbomc  oxide,     . 
Nitrogen,  CO,  and  Oji,  . 

•4280 
•0277 
•0278 
•4360 
•0430 
•0376 

456-2 
46-5 
91-0 

128-0 
14^7 

•  •  ■ 

•019130 
•002169 
•004353 
•002437 
•003366 
•003220 

•8560 
•0831 
•1668 
•2180 
•0215 

■  ■  • 

1*0000 

736  4 

•034680 

1-3454 

t.6.,  1  cubic  foot  of  this  gas  on  complete  combustion  would  yield 

7364  B.T.U.,  or  ^^^  =  21,230  B.T.U.  per  lb.  of  gas,  and 

would  require  1^345  volumes  of  oxygen  or  6 •407  of  air  for 
•complete  combustion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  1  cubic  foot  of  this  gas  is  mixed  with 
1^345  volumes  of  oxygen,  the  explosion  is  so  violent  as  to  be 
quite  unmanageable.  Even  when  diluted  with  nitrogen  as  in  air, 
the  correct  proportions  for  complete  combustion  (here  6  •407 
volumes  of  air  to  1  of  coal  gas)  still  give  too  violent  an 
explosion  This  can  be  moderated  by  using  an  excess  of  air 
which  acts  as  a  diluent,  lowering  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
redacting  gases.  This  excess  of  air,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  5-062  volumes  of  nitrogen  introduced  with  the  re-acting 
oxygen,  and  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the  gas,  un- 
avoidably impairs  the  efficiency,  as  the  whole  of  this  has  to  be 
heated  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  gases.  Further,  it 
is  discharged  at  a  high  temperature  (about  400**  to  450°  C.) 
together  with  the  carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  reaction,  and 
the  whole  of  this  heat  is  wasted.  In  the  various  producer  and 
water  gases,  formed  by  forcing  air  or  mixtures  of  air  and  steam 
over  red-hot  coal,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  considerable,  and 
accordingly  much  less  air  is  required  for  their  complete  combus- 
tion. Thus,  wherever  coal  gas  requires  from  6  to  15  volumes  of 
air,  Dow  son  gas  requires  only  H  volumes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  several  of  these 
cheaper  gases : — 
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Table  of  Compobition  of  Pook  Gabss. 


Name  of  Gas. 

h 

1^ 

og 

2S. 
SI 

i  Gas, 
>oent 

ic  Oxide, 
per  cent 

|E 

?5 

1^ 

Carbon 
CO,  vol 

1^ 

I' 

Producer  gas  (Siemens'), 

•*• 

8-6 

2-4 

•  •  • 

24-4 

6*2 

504 

Water  gas,  . 

0-10 

50*50 

0-60 

•  •• 

44-40 

1-60 

•  •  ■ 

Strong  gas, . 

•  •• 

53*0 

••• 

•  •• 

35-0 

4*0 

80 

Lowe  gas,    . 

••• 

30-0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

28-0 

340 

80 

Dowson  sas. 

003 

18*73 

0-31 

0-31 

26*07 

6*67 

48-98 

»»                  •        • 

0-23 

24-36 

1*16 

0  15 

17*55 

607 

50-48 

Lencanchez  gas, . 

0-50 

20*00 

•  •  • 

4-0 

21*00 

6-00 

49-50 

Taylor  gas. 

■  •• 

12*00 

1-20 

•  ■  ■ 

27*00 

2-50 

57-30 

It  may  be  useful,  as  an  example,  to  work  out  the  calorific 
value  of  one  of  these,  say  Siemens'  producer  gas : — 

HXATINO  VaLTTE  of  1   CtTBIO  FoOT  OF  SlEMENS'  PbODUCEB  GaS  IN 

BRmsH  Thermal  Units. 


Gaa 

Symbol. 

Amount 
is  1  cub.  ft 

Calorific 

Value 

per  cub.  ft 

Calorific 

Value 

per  cub.  ft. 

of  aifl  in 
B.T.U. 

Volumes 

of  Oxygen 

requred 

in  cub.  ft 

Volnmen 
of  Air  re- 
quired in 
cub.  ft 

Hydrogen,     .     . 
Methane,  .    .     . 
Carbonic  oxide, . 
Carbonic  acid,    . 
Nitrogen, .    .     . 

Ha 

CH4 

CO 

COj 

•086 
•024 
•244 
•052 
•594 

293-5 

1066*0 

3423-0 

••■ 

••• 

25-24 

26-68 
83-51 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•043 
•048 
•122 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

•205 
•229 
•581 

••• 
••. 

1-000 

•.  • 

135*33 

0-213 

1-015 

Hence  the  calorific  power  of  this  producer  gas  is,  roughly 
speaking,  only  one-fifth  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  coal  gas, 
and  it  requires  only  a  little  more  than  its  own  volume  of  air  for 
complete  combustion. 

Interesting  calculations  by  A.  Naum&nn  on  the  transforma* 
tion  of  heat  into  chemical  energy  in  the  production  of  power 
gas  will  be  found  in  the  Bertchte  der  deutschen  chemiaclien- 
Gesellschaft,  No.  25,  1892.  In  the  formation  of  producer  or  air 
gas,  heat  is  liberated,  in  that  of  water  gas,  it  is  absorbed,  and 
the  author  considers  how  the  surplus  heat  of  the  one  process 
can  be  utilised  in  the  other.  This  may  be  done  either  by  intro- 
duoing  water  with  the  air  for  combustion,  (as  in  Dowson  gas),  thus 
forming  what  he  calls  "  water  producer  gas,''  or  by  introducing 
CO2  to  form  carbonic  acid  producer  gas.  The  following  table 
shows  the  heating  value  of  these  gases,  as  compared  with 
water  gas: — 
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Table  of  the  Heat  of  Combustion  of  yabidtis  Gases. 


Nameof  Oaa. 

Heat  of  combustion 
of  1  cub.  ft.,  the 

water  produced  being 

assumed  to  be 

gaseous  at  15"  C. 

Heat  given  up  by 

the  products  of 

combustion  of  1  cub.  ft. 

of  the  gas  in  cooling 

rc. 

Producer  gas,   .... 

Carbonic  acid  producer  gas, 

Waterproducer  gas,  from  liquid 
water  at  16"  C,     . 

Water  producer  gas,  from  gase- 
ous water  at  Id**  C, 

Water  gas,        .... 

B.T.U. 
66-2 
110-4 

104-9 

113-6 
178-5 

B.T.U. 
0-03484 
004509 

004455 

0-04675 
0-06308 

The  same  subject  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Norton  Humphreys 
in  a  paper  on  "The  Gas  Engine,  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view."  •  Volume  for  volume,  the  calorific  value  of  lighting  gas 
increases  with  its  illuminating  power.  The  richer  the  gas,  the 
greater  its  specific  gravity,  but  if  judged  by  weight,  its  quality 
does  not  affect  the  heating  value.  To  estimate  the  latter  accur- 
ately, not  only  the  weight,  but  also  the  chemical  composition  of 
a  gas  should  be  known.  Mr.  Humphreys  calculates  the  equi- 
valent in  motive  power  of — 

15-candle  gas  at  620  B.T.U.  x  772  fL-lhs.  =  478,640  ft.-Ib8.  per  cub.  ft. 
19-    „  „     800      „        X  772      „      =  617,600     „ 

28-    „         „     950      „        X  772     „      =  733,400     „ 


>» 


The  following  table  is  taken  from  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk's  paper 
on  "  Recent  Developments  in  Gas  Engines,"  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxxiv.  ,1895-1896.  It  is 
calculated  from  an  analysis  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Erankland  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  5th  May,  1884, 
and  gives  the  weight,  volume,  ,and  heating  value  of  lighting  gaa 
in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  : — 


*  Gas  Engineer's  Anniuil,  1889. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 
THE  UTILISATION  OF  HEAT  IN  A  GAS  ENGINE. 

Contents. — Gas  Power  verawt  Steam  Power — Balance  of  Heat  —  Four 
Efficiencies  —  Ideal  Diagram  —  Actual  Otto  Diagram  —  Ayrton  and 
Perry's  Experiments — Formula  of  Efficiency— Four  Types  of  Engine 
— Heat  Balance  Sheet. 

Haying  now  considered  the  laws  governing  heat,  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  charge  of  gas  and  air 
in  an  engine  cylinder,  and  the  heat  developed,  we  come  to  the 
question  how  far  this  heat  is  really  usefully  employed  as  motive 
power.  Upon  this  vital  point  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
a  heat  engine  rest.  The  heat  supplied  is  used  to  drive  out 
a  piston,  out  it  can  never  all  be  turned  into  work.  The 
analyses  and  calculations  of  the  heat  of  gases  in  the  preceding 
chapter  enable  us  to  determine  how  much  heat  goes  into  a 
motor  cylinder,  and  we  must  now  try  and  trace  what  becomes 
of  it.  What  is  the  proportion  wasted  and  utilised  9  What  are 
the  causes  of  the  waste  of  heat,  and  consequently  of  power,  and 
how  far  can  this  loss  be  avoided,  in  the  construction  and  working 
of  a  heat  engine  ? 

An  erroneous  idea  is  sometimes  prevalent  that  heat  is  a  mys- 
terious attribute  imparted  to  a  body,  which  cannot  be  measured 
or  accounted  for.  The  heat  evolved  in  a  gas  by  combustion  in 
a  cylinder  does  not  disappear  in  some  unknown  manner.  Either 
it  remains  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  or  it  is  dissipated 
in  one  of  three  different  ways.  A  certain  quantity  is  radiated 
into  the  atmosphere  through  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  into 
the  water  jacket.  Some  is  expended  in  power,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  mechanical  equivalent;  and  a  proportion,  varying 
according  to  the  more  or  less  perfect  cycle  of  the  engine,  is  left 
at  the  close  of  expansion,  to  be  carried  off  into  the  atmosphere 
at  the  exhaust  stroke. 

Gfis  Power  as  Compared  with  Steam  Power. — It  has  now 
been  proved  by  experiment  that  a  good  gas  engine  turns  about 
double  as  much  heat  into  work  as  a  good  steam  engine.  This  is 
chiefly  because  the  range  of  working  temperatures  is  very  much 
higher.  In  a  boiler  and  steam  engine  the  source  of  heat,  the 
furnace,  is  separated  from  the  engine,  and  the  steam  is  raised  to 
its  highest  temperature  before  it  enters  the  cylinder.  However 
^carefully  the  steam  pipes  may  be  covered,  they  carry  off  some 
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heat.  The  temperature  of  the  working  agent  cannot  be  so  great 
when  heat  is  added  externally,  before  work  on  the  piston  is 
begun,  as  when  it  is  imparted  actually  inside  the  cylinder,  as  in 
a  gas  motor.  When  the  water  in  a  boiler  is  converted  into 
steam,  a  change  of  physical  condition  takes  place.  A  certain 
quantity  of  heat  becomes  latent,  or  is  stored  up  without  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  steam,  in  order  to  produce  the  change 
from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  state.  Kor  does  steam  wholly  con- 
form to  the  law  of  Gay-Luss^,  because  it  is  not  a  perfect  gas. 
It  increases  more  rapidly  in  pressure  than  in  temperature,  whea 
heat  is  applied  to  it.  At  a  temperature  of  450°  0.  absolute,  it 
has  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres  =  150  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
From  these  causes  the  initial  temperature  of  the  steam  is  rela- 
tively low ;  the  range,  or  difference  between  the  two  sources,  is 
never  very  great,  and  consequently  less  heat  is  available  to  be 
utilised  in  work.  The  heat  efficiency  of  a  well-jacketed  modern 
steam  engine  may  be  taken  at  from  8  to  14  per  cent.,  depending 
on  the  speed,  pressure,  &c. — that  is,  about  one-seventh  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  heat  received  by  the  engine  is  turned  into  work 
(exclusive  of  boiler). 

In  gas  engines  the  conditions  are  very  different.  Combustion 
generally  takes  place  in  the  cylinder  itself,  or  in  a  contiguous 
chamber,  and  there  is  no  boiler  or  its  equivalent.  The  gas  is 
introduced  into  the  cylinder  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 
The  heat  is  produced  at  once  by  explosion  and  combustion,  and 
utilised  on  the  piston.  The  theoretical  temperature  of  explosion 
obtained  by  calculating  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  gas,  is  estimated  at  from  2,600°  to  nearly 
4,000°  C.  To  two  causes,  namely  internal  combustion,  and 
permanence  of  physical  state  in  the  gas,  the  greater  practical 
efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is  chiefly  due.  As  compai*ed  with 
steam,  it  turns  into  work  about  twice  as  much,  or  from  15  to  28 
per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  supplied  to  it,  according  to  speed,  size 
of  engine,  &c.  From  these  figures,  however,  it  must  not  always 
be  assumed  that,  in  all  cases,  the  power  at  the  end  of  the  crank 
shaft  is  obtained  more  economically,  because  the  mechanical 
efficiency  of  the  gas  engine,  or  the  ratio  of  brake  to  indicated 
horse-power,  is  generally  lower  than  that  of  a  steam  engine.  In 
other  words,  a  gas  engine  often  takes  more  power  to  drive  itself 
than  a  good  steam  engine. 

But  there  are  limits  to  the  heat  obtained  by  internal  com- 
bustion in  a  gas  engine  cylinder.  Far  more  heat  is  developed 
than  can  be  utilised,  or  brought  safely  into  contact  with  the 
-working  parts  of  the  engine.  Professor  Witz  says  that  the 
limit  of  working  temperature  in  a  heat  engine  throughout  the 
stroke,  is  estimated  at  about  573°  absolute  ^  300°  C.  It  is  true 
that  much  higher  temperatures  are  obtained  in  a  gas  engine,; 
they  cannot  indeed  be  avoided,  but  neither  can  they  at  present 
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be  properly  utilised.  A  temperature  of  1,600'  C.  or  1,873'  absol- 
ute is  taken  by  the  best  authorities  as  an  average  maximum 
temperature  of  explosion,  and  it  is  seldom  lower  than  1,000  C. 
or  1,273'  absolute.  Such  heat  must  be  instantly  counteracted 
and  dispersed,  and  this  is  obtained  by  circulating  water  in  the 
jacket  round  the  cylinder,  and  thus  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  at  explosion  and  afterwards.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
practical  difficulties,  the  20  per  cent,  actual  efficiency  mentioned 

T  -T 


above  would  be  considerably  increased.    In  the  formula 


0 


Ti 


p.  220,  Tj  is  the  maximum  temperature  of  explosion.  Practically 
about  one-third  to  one-half  this  heat  T^  is  carried  off  by  the  action 
of  the  walls  and  water  jacket,  and  much  of  the  remainder  escapes 
with  the  unburnt  gases.  The  colder  walls  abstract  her.t  which 
must  be  dispersed,  but  might  with  great  advantage  be  retained. 
Their  action  is  necessary,  but  not  perhaps  to  its  full  extent,  and 
here  is  a  great  opening  for  future  improvement. 

Balance  of  Heat. — A  most  useful  method  of  studying  heat 
and  its  utilisation  in  any  engine  was  first  introduced  by  the  ]ate 
G.  A.  Him.  He  drew  up  what  he  termed  a  heat  balance  sheet, 
showing  on  one  side  all  the  heat  given  to  an  engine,  and  on  the 
other  how  it  was  expended.  It  is  now  usual,  following  his 
method,  to  make  such  a  heat  balance,  in  calculating  the  results 
of  an  engine.  The  heat  received  is  put  on  one  side  of  the 
account,  and  that  dissipated,  measured,  and  unaccounted  tot 
on  the  other.  In  a  gas  engine  such  a  heat  account,  as  shown 
by  actual  experiments,  is  about  as  follows  : — 


Gas  Engine — Heat  Balance  Account  (Average). 


Dr.        Heat  received  hj  the  Engine. 

Heat  aeeoanted  for.  &c, 

Or. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Oent. 

Heat    units  (T.U.)  re- 
ceived per  explosion, 

100 

In  work  (T.U.)  I. H. P.,  . 
Carried  oflf  by  jacket. 
Carried    off    in    exhanst 

22-32 
32-96 

Easeo,  .... 

Ovrried  off  by  conduction 

and  radiation  and  un- 

43-29 

Total, 

accounted  for, 

Total, 

1-43 

100 

100 

Of  course,  the  figures  vary  much  with  different  engines,  but 
the  above  may  be  taken  to  represent  good  working  conditions. 
They  are  from  Professor  Capper's  trial  of  a  7  nominal  H.P. 
Orossley  engine,  Appendix^  Section  B.  (See  other  Heat  Balance 
Acounts  on  p.  252.) 
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The  actual  heat  supplied  to  an  engine  cannot  be  accurately 
calculated,  unless  the  calorific  value  of  the  gas  is  known.  This 
may  be  determined  either  by  chemical  analysis,  or  by  combustion 
in  a  calorimeter  (see  p.  232).  The  gas  varies  sometimes  from 
hour  to  hour  in  the  proportions  of  its  chemical  constituents,  and 
its  heating  value  differs  in  every  town.  The  amount  of  air  used 
to  dilute  Uie  charge  is  also  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  making 
calculations.  The  ordinary  method  is  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  gas  entering  the  cylinder  by  a  meter,  and  to  calculate  the  air 
consumption  from  the  total  volume,  but  this  is  an  unsatisfiustory 
plan.  A  certain  amount  of  the  products  of  combustion  almost 
always  remain  in  the  cylinder,  mixing  with  the  fresh  charge, 
and  as  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted  does  not  vary,  they  must 
reduce  the  proportion  of  air  entering  with  it.  The  quantity  of 
air  should  be  actually  measured,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Slaby  and  others.  It  is  not  an  easy  process,  but  is  essential  for 
accurate  trials. 

Ezpansion. — The  utilisation  of  heat  in  a  gas  engine,  and  its 
transformation  into  work,  is  mainly  obtained  during  the  two 
processes  of  expansion  and  compression.  The  uses  of  compres- 
sion, and  the  great  advantages  derived  from  it,  have  already 
been  explained.  It  reduces  the  original  volume  of  the  gases, 
and  increases  their  power  of  expansion.  But  since  the  temper- 
ature obtained  by  explosion  in  a  gas  engine  is  high,  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  gases  is  correspondingly  high,  and  is  never 
completely  utilised.  The  gases  are  always  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  at  a  considerable  pressure,  which,  had  it  been 
possible  to  prolong  the  stroke  indefinitely,  might  be  turned  to 
useful  account  in  doing  work  upon  the  piston.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  high  expansive  energy  of  the  gases  that  most  modem 
writers  insist  upon  ignition  at  the  dead  point.  The  whole  heat 
is  added,  and  explosion  takes  place  as  far  as  possible  at  constant 
volume,  or  before  the  piston  has  moved,  and  thus  the  whole 
volume  of  tlie  cylinder  is  available  for  the  expansion  of  the 
gases. 

Efaoienoies.  —  Engineers  usually  employ  four  kinds  of 
Efilciencies,  to  represent  the  utilisation  of  heat  and  power  in 
an  engine. 

I.  The  first  is  known  as  the  Maximum  Theoretical  Efficiency 

of  a  perfect  engine,  and  is  defined  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

T   -  T 
It  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  -^-m — ^>  and  shows  the  working 

of  a  perfect  engine  between  these  limits  of  temperature  (T^ 
and  TA 

II.  The  second  is  the  Actual  Heat  Efficiency,  or  the  ratio  of 
the  heat  turned  into  work  to  the  total  heat  received  by  the 
engine.  The  work  is  often  given  in  I.H.F.,  but  B.H.P.  should 
be  added  if  possible. 
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III.  The  third  is  the  ratio  between  the  second  (actual  heat 
efficiency)  and  the  first  (maximum  theoretical  efficiency).  It 
represents  the  maximum  proportion  of  possible  heat  utilisation 
actually  obtained  by  the  engine. 

lY.  The  fourth  is  the  Mechanical  Efficiency.  It  is  the  ratio 
between  the  useful  horse-power  (or  brake  H.P.)  available  at 
the  end  of  the  crank  shaft,  and  the  total  indicated  horse-power. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  LH.P.  necessary  to  drive 
the  engine  itself.  Suppose  an  engine  indicating  a  total  of  100 
H.P.,  and  that  by  a  special  experiment  it  was  found  that  20 
H.P.  was  required  to  keep  the  engine  going  at  the  same  speed, 
without  any  external  work.  In  such  a  case  the  mechanical 
efficiency  would  be  80  per  cent  Examples  of  these  important 
different  efficiencies  are  given  in  Professor  Capper's  tests  (p.  430), 
also  by  Miller  "  On  Efficiencies,"  and  by  other  writers  on  the 
subject. 

Ideal  Diagram.— The  diagrams  representing  the  area  of  work 
in  a  heat  engine  are  similar  to  that  of  Oamot's  perfect  cycle, 
but  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  type  of  motor,  and  the 
curves  produced  by  the  pressure,  expansion,  and  cooling  of 
the  gases.  Fig.  109  represents  a  perfect  cycle,  in  which  the 
gases  are  compressed  before  ignition.  The  line  AB  is  the 
abscissa,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  cylinder  volume  and 
the  length  of  stroke.  The  line  D  F  is  the  ordinate  of  pressure, 
and  the  mean  height  of  the  area  D  F  B  G  D  gives  the  mean 

pressure.  Explosion  takes 
place  at  D,  the  pressure 
rising  instantly  to  F  with- 
out change  of  volume,  as 
the  piston  is  stationary. 
From  F  to  B  the  charge 
expands,  and  all  the  work 
ofthe  engine  is  done.  The 
pressure  and  temperature 
fall  in  consequence.  From 
B  to  A  the  gases  are  dis- 
charged at  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  piston 
draws  in  the  charge  from 
A  to  B  and  compresses 
it  into  the  clearance  space. 
In  this  ideal  diagram  all  the  lines  follow  Camot's  cycle. 
Compression  and  explosion  are  both  adiabatic,  that  is  to  say,  no 
heat  is  lost,  but  all  is  transformed  into  energy,  and  again 
refunded  by  compression  of  the  charge.  The  gases  also  expand 
till  their  pressure  falls  to  atmospheric,  and  their  whole  energy 
is  supposed  to  be  utilised.  The  diagram  is  formed  of  two 
adiabatic  lines,  compression  and  expansion ;  a  vertical  explosion 


Fig.  109.— Diagram  of  Perfect  Cycle  with 
Compression. 
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line  with  no  increase  in  volume  during  the  rise  in  pressure,  and 
a  horizontal  exhaust  line,  with  no  back  pressure  during  the 
return  to  the  original  yolume. 

Actual  Otto  Diagrams. — We  will  now  consider  what  really 
takes  place  in  an  engine,  and  the  area  of  work  shown  by  an 
indicator  diagram.  Fig.  110  is  an  actual  indicator  diagram 
taken  at  a  trial  of  an  Otto  engine  by  Messrs.  Brooks  <k 
Steward,  and  similar  to  most  modem  diagrams.  Here  A  B  is 
the  line  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  almost  parallel  with  it  is 
the  line  of  admission,  A  0.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
Otto  cycle,  the  piston  draws  in  the  charge  during  one  entire 
forward  stroke.  If  the  lines  A  B  and  A  0  be  compared,  the 
latter  will  be  seen  to  be  rather  lower,  showing  that  there  is  a 
small  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  charge  is  admitted  at  a 
pressure  slightly  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  From  C  to  D 
the  charge  is  compressed,  the  pressure  rises,  but  the  line  falls 
below  the  adiabatic  (compare  0  D  in  Fig.  109).  Evidently  the 
heat  is  carried  off  and  abstracted  by  the  cooler  walls,  as  well  as 
stored  up  by  the  compression  of  the  gas.  From  D  to  F  is  the 
explosion  line,  which  also  deviates  from  the  perfectly  vertical 
line  in  Fig.  109.  The  top  of  the  diagram  is  rounded,  showing 
that  the  piston  had  begun  to  move  a  little  before  explosion  was 
complete ;  the  pressure  did  not  at  once  attain  its  maximum,  nor 
was  combustion  complete  when  the  highest  pressure  was  reached. 
The  line  of  expansion  F  G  differs  from  the  true  theoretical 
adiabatic  curve.  Various  circumstances,  such  as  "after-com- 
bustion," and  also  the  cooling  action  of  the  walls,  contribute  to 


,  .V«w"/»reM. 


Actual  Indicator 
JHaqrafafrom. 
Otto  Engine. 


UtmMph}^ 


itin^Pnu. 


p  ^tmofphJina, 


1  Admission. 

l^'-^^Thi*  length  is prcportional  to  the  stroke  qfSntinej- 


Fig.  110. — Otto  Engine— Actual  Indicator  Diagram — Single  Cylinder — 
Single  Acting.     (The  figures  indicate  sequence  of  operations. ) 

alter  the  shape  of  the  expansion  curve  in  actual  gas  engines* 
At  G  a  phenomenon  occurs,  with  which  nothing  in  Fig.  109 
corresponds.  The  exhaust  valve  opens  prematurely,  while  the 
gases  are  still  at  a  high  temperature  and  tension,  and  the 
pressure  falls  suddenly,  before  expansion  is  completed;  the  gases 
escape  into  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  continuing  to  act  upon 
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the  piston.  At  H  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  reached,  and  the 
gases  of  combustion  are  discharged  along  the  return  line  from 
H  to  A.  *  At  the  beginning  of  the  return  stroke  this  line  is 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  which  the  gases  are  in  theory- 
reduced  at  the  end  of  expansion,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
back  pressure,  or  pressure  retarding  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

This  indicator  diagram  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  representation 
of  the  curyes  of  pressure  usually  obtained  in  an  Otto  engine 
during  two  revolutions.  The  chief  reasons  for  the  variations 
in  thi^  as  compared  with  a  theoretical,  cycle,  are : — 

1.  Explosion  is  not  instantaneous,  and  continues  after  the 
piston  has  begun  to  move  out. 

2.  Combustion  is  not  completed  till  some  time  after  the 
l)eginning  of  the  stroke,  and  the  whole  heat  is  not  developed 
inst  antaneously . 

3.  Heat  is  carried  off  by  the  walls  and  the  water  jacket,  to 
reduce  the  temperature  within  practicable  limits. 

4.  Expansion  is  never  adiabatic,  and  the  whole  heat  expended 
or  evolved  from  the  gas  is  not  absorbed  in  doing  work. 

5.  Expansion  is  not  continued  till  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
is  reduced  to  atmospheric,  but  they  are  discharged  much  before 
their  full  pressure  has  been  utilised  in  work  on  the  piston. 

Ayrton  and  Perry. — A  very  complete  and  careful  study  of 

a  6  H.P.   Otto  gas  engine  indicator  diagram   will  be  found 

in  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry,  in  the  Philosophical 

Magazine  for  July,  1884.     The  authors  consider,  first  the  action 

in  the  cylinder  and  the  nature  of  the  working  fluid,  both  before 

and  after  combustion;, next,  the  shape  of  the  indicator  diagram 

as  regards  the  compression  and  expansion  of  the  mixture,  and 

the  influence  of  vibrations  in  the  indicator  spring.     Formulae 

are  given  for  calculating  the  curves.     The  heat  imparted  to  the 

fluid,  determined  from  its  volume  and  pressure,  is  also  studied, 

as  well  as  the  total  heat  and  work  during  the  cycle,  and  the 

loss  of  heat  during  compression  and  by  radiation. 

T   —  T 
Foimuto  for  Effloiencies. — ^Although  the  formula  -l-» — ^ 

applies  equally  to  all  heat  engines,  there  are  various  types  of 
gas  motors,  each  utilising  differently  the  heat  supplied.  In 
practice  they  are  classified  under  four  heads.  In  each  of  these 
types  the  indicator  diagram  varies  slightly  in  shape,  and  the 
actual  efficiency  may  be  expressed  by  a  different  formula.  The 
formulae  of  efficiency  now  generally  used  in  calculating  the 
work  obtained  in  theory  from  a  gas  engine  were  originally 
drawn  up  by  Professors  Schottler  and  Witz,  and  Mr.  Dugald 
Clerk,  from  whose  able  generalisations  the  following  figures 
are  taken: — 

The  first  three  types  of  gas  engines  are  direct  acting, 
and   the   heat  supplied   acts    directly   by    expansion   of    the 
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gas  upon  the  piston;  the  fourth  is  indirect  acting,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gases  forces  up  the  piston,  hut  no  work  is. 
done  except  during  its  descent.  The  formula  for  calcul- 
ating the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency  is,  as  already  given,. 

T   —  T 

-^-fp — ^,  in  which  Tj  represents  the  highest  absolute  tempera- 

■■■1 

ture  attained  by  the  gases,  T^  the  temperature  (absolute)  to 

T  -  r 

which  they  fjedl  after  doing  work  on  the  piston,  and  1 ^p — ^ 

■■•I 
the  percentage  of  heat  utilised.     The  same  formula  may  he 

differently  stated,  thus — 

r?^  =  «.(T.-To) 

or — The  total  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  explosion  of  the 

gases  (Q)  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  charge  (1  of  gas  plus  n 

dilution  of  air)  is  equal  to  the  highest  absolute  temperature  of 

the  gases,  T^  less  the  lowest  absolute  temperature,  T^,  multiplied 

by  their  specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  c^     The  specific  heat 

of  the  gases  at  constant  volume  is  taken,  because  it  is  assumed 

that  the  whole  of  the  heat  is  added  before  the  piston  has  moved. 

From  the  quantities  of  heat  the  pressures  can  be  deduced,  accord- 

T 
ing  to  Boyle's  law.     Thus  jt?i  =  Pq  =^  or — The  highest  pressure. 

To 
I?!,  developed  by  the  explosion  of  the  gases  is  equal  to  the  initial 
pressure,  /7q,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  absolute  temperatures.  In  the  following  formulae  the 
pressures  are  omitted,  but  they  can  be  worked  out  by  the  student 
from  the  temperatures. 

1.  The  first  type  of  gas  motor  is  the  direct-acting  non- 
compression  engine.  Here  the  gases  are  not  compressed  before 
ignition,  but  are  admitted  into  the  cylinder  at  atmospheric 
pressure  and  ordinary  temperature.  All  the  heat  is  then 
generated  at  once,  and  the  gases  expand,  driving  the  piston 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  best  example  of  this  sequence 
of  operations  is  furnished  by  the  original  Lenoir  engine  (see 
diagram,  p.  35).  In  its  cycle  there  are  three  important  tem- 
peratures— Tq  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gases  admitted  into 
the  cylinder,  T^  the  highest  temperature  during  explosion,  and 
Tj  the  temperature  of  the  gases  at  release,  after  they  have  done 
work  on  the  piston.  In  theory  Tj  should  be  equal  to  T^ — that 
is,  the  gases  should  be  reduced  to  their  original  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. In  practice  this  is  never  possible,  but  they  are  always 
discharged  at  a  higher  temperature  than  T^.  Q  represents  the 
quantity  of  heat  stdded  from  the  source  of  heat  (in  heat  units  or 
ciedories),  Q,  the  quantity  discharged  to  the  exhaust,  Q^  the 
quantity  turned  into  work,  and  7  the  ratio  between  the  specific 
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heat  of  the  gases  at  constant  volume  (c,)  and  at  constant  pressure 
(cp).    Thus— 

Q  =  c.  (Ti  -  To). 

The  formula  for  actual  efficiency  E  of  this  class  of  engine 
is: — 

^_c(Ti-To)-<»(T,-To)_,         /Tg  -  TqN  Q. 

^ c.(Ti-To)  -^-^VTi-  ToJ  -  ^  "  Q 

2.  In  the  seoond  type  of  engine  the  gases  are  compressed  be- 
fore ignition,  and  explosion  takes  place  at  constant  volume.  To 
the  three  temperatures  given  above,  and  always  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  heat  efficiency  of  any  engine,  the 
compression  of  the  gases  before  ignition  adds  a  fourth,  T3  = 
temperature  of  compression.  Work  being  done  on  the  gas  by 
driving  the  particles  closer  together,  heat  must  be  developed. 
This  rise  in  temperature  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  original 
temperature,  T^  by  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  the  gases 
before  and  after  compression,  raised  to  the  power  of  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  heats  minus  1.  The  temperatures  are  here  ob- 
tained from  the  volumes,  according  to  Boyle's  law.  The  formula 
for  calculating  this  temperature  of  compression  is — 

T.-T.(?) 

where  Vq  is  volume  before  compression,  v^  ia  volume  after  com- 
pression. The  Otto  four-cycle  engine  is  the  best  example  of 
this  type  (see  diagram,  pp.  92,  93).     Thus — 

Q  =  c.(Ti-Ts)         Q.  =  <*(Ta-To)         Qc  =  Q-Q^ 
The  actual  efficiency  of  this  type  is — 

„  _  c  (Ti-Ts) -cp  (T,  -  To)  _  /T>-To\  „  ,  _  Q. 

C(ti-Ts)  "^-^VTi-Ts/ "■  *      Q* 

3.  The  third  type  represents  an  engine  in  which  the  gases  are 
compressed  before  ignition,  as  in  the  second  type,  but  instead  of 
exploding,  they  burn  at  constant  pressure.  They  enter  the 
cylinder  as  flame,  and  drive  the  piston  forward,  not  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  as  in  the  two  former  types,  but  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  burning  gases.  It  seems  at  first  as  though  this  type 
ought,  in  accordance  with  the  theories  hitherto  laid  down,  to 
give  a  very  low  efficiency — that  is,  to  utilise  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  heat  supplied  to  it,  because  there  is  a  constant 
temperature  of  combustion  during  the  forward  stroke,  instead  of 
an  instantaneous  temperature  of  explosion.  The  highest  tem- 
perature attained  is  not  very  great,  and  there  is  less  range  than 
in  the  other  types.     It  is,  however,  an  engme  giving  excellent 
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results  in  theory,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
results  are  not  realised  in  practice.  The  -working  defects  are 
attributed  chiefly  to  insufficient  compression.  The  efficiency 
depends,  not  on  the  highest  temperature  attained,  but  upon  the 
amount  of  compression,  and  the  greater  the  compression  the 
greater  the  heat.  In  this  class  of  engine,  therefore,  the  usual 
rule  is  reversed,  and  an  efficient  cycle  is  obtained  with  a  low 
temperature  of  explosion,  T^.  The  best  example  of  this  type  is 
the  Simon  engine  (see  p.  53).  In  the  formula  the  ratio  of  specific 
heat  does  not  appear,  because  the  burning  gases  are  at  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  stroke,  and  all  the  operations  are 
effected  at  constant  pressure. 

Q  =  Cp(Ti-T8)         Q.  =  (jp(Ta-To)         Qc  =  Q-Q.. 

K-ffipmnov  F  -  ^/>(Ti-Ts)-Cp(T,-To)  _         /T,  - To\  _  „  _  Q« 
Efficiency  E cp(Ti-Ta) ~  ^  -  VTi-t,)  ^  ^  =  Q* 

4.  Atmospherio  Qbs  Engines. — To  this  class  belong  engines 
in  which  the  action  of  the  gas  upon  the  piston  is  indirect,  and 
work  is  obtained,  not  by  expansion,  but  by  the  formation  of  a 
vacuum  under  the  piston.  Theoretically,  this  type  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all,  because  of  the  high  explosion  pressure,  and  the 
apparently  unlimited  expansion,  but  this  great  expansion  can 
never  be  utilised  in  practice.  A  piston  of  undefined  length, 
permitting  the  gases  to  expand  until  their  pressure  falls  to  atmo- 
sphere, would  be  necessary  to  utilise  fully  the  power  developed, 
and  this  is  impossible  under  working  conditions.  As  the  gases 
are  not  previously  compressed,  there  is  no  temperature  of  com- 
pression, but  another  temperature  must  be  reckoned,  T^,  repre- 
senting the  temperature  of  the  gases  after  the  exhaust  has 
opened,  but  before  they  are  compressed  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
restored  to  their  original  condition.  The  heat  quantities  are 
represented  by — 

Q  =  c(Ti-To)         Q*  =  c.(Ta-T4)         Qc  =  Q-Q^ 


mciencyE  =  l-g^-:-J*)  =  | 


These  formulee  will  be  best  understood,  if  calculated  and 
expressed  in  figures.  The  temperature  of  explosion  in  most 
gas  engines  is  usually  taken  at  from  1000°  0.  ==  1273**  Abs. 
to  1600' 0.=  1873**  Abs.  The  initial  temperature  is  commonly 
assumed  to  be  from  about  12'  0.  =  285"  Abs.  to  18°  C.  =  291'  Abs. 
Tbe  initial  atmospheric  pressure  is  taken  at  14*7  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  is  reckoned  in  cubic  feet  or 
cubic  metres.  In  an  experiment  made  on  a  4  H.P.  Otto  engine 
by  Dr.  Slaby,  the  absolute  temperatures  were  computed  as 
follows : — 
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initial  temperature, To,    400''~C. 

Temperature  of  explosion,  .        .        .        •  T^,  1504**  C. 

Temperature  at  the  opening  of  exhaust,      .  T2,  1068°  C. 

Temperature  of  compreasion,  .        •  Ts,    400**  C. 

The  actual  efficiency  calculated  numerically  (see  formula  of  the 
second  type)  is — 

0-192  (1504^-400°)  -  0*264  (1068° -400°)  /1068°-400°\ 

^  "  0192  (1504°  -  400*)  »  l-l'^5  Vl504°-400°y 

or 

„      211-96  - 176-35       ^  .^^        -       .  „--        ^^-        ,- 

" 211-96 "  =  1  -  1*375  X  '605  =  17  per  cent. 

From  the  above  formulse  of  efficiencies  it  is  evident  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  fall  in  temperature,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  keep  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gases  low. 
In  theory  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  depends  on  the  range  of 
temperature,  and  the  lower  the  initial  temperature,  and  the 
higher  it  can  be  raised  by  explosion  the  better.  Much  stress  is 
therefore  laid  by  all  authorities  upon  introducing  the  gases  into 
the  cylinder  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  The  utilisation 
of  the  heat  in  theory  depends  on  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  admission.  In 
practice,  however,  the  hotter  the  gases  (after  explosion),  the 
greater  will  be  the  difference  in  temperature  between  them  and 
the  cylinder  walls ;  consequently  the  waste  will  also  be  greater, 
because  they  will  part  with  more  heat  to  the  water  jacket.  To 
obtain  an  economical  working  cycle,  all  losses  of  heat  should  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible.  These  are,  the  exposure  of  a  large 
area  of  cylinder  surface  to  the  hot  gases,  and  length  of  time 
during  which  the  exposure  lasts.  The  causes  to  which  waste  of 
heat  are  attributed  will  be  studied  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XIX, 
EXPLOSION  AND  COMBUSTION  IN  A  GAS  ENGINE. 

CONTKKTS. — Definition  of  Terms  —  Rate  of  Inflammability  in  Gases  — 
Bunsen,  Millard  and  Le  Chatelier,  Berthelot  and  Vieille,  Witz,  Clerk, 
Grover,  Burstall-^Wall  Action— Equilibrium  of  Heat— Stratification 
— Clerk*s  Experiments  on  a  Crossley- Atkinson  Engine — Dissociation — 
Wall  Cooling— Increase  of  Specidc  Heat— Cylinder  Wall  Action. 

The  phenomena  taking  place  and  work  obtained  in  a  heat 
engine  have  now  been  shown  to  depend  on  the  development 
and  utilisation  of  heat.  Since  heat  in  the  cylinder  is  obtained 
by  the  ignition,  explosion,  and  combustion  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  and  gas,  the  character  of  these  phenomena,  the  strength  of 
the  explosion,  and  speed  of  propagation  of  the  heat  through  the 
gas,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  many  years  they  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  By  careful  study  and 
observation,  a  sufiicient  number  of  exact  experimental  facts  have 
been  accumulated  to  determine  with  precision  the  action  of  gas 
in  an  engine  cylinder. 

Definition  of  Terms. — Before  proceeding  to  consider  these 
phenomena,  it  will  be  well  to  define  the  different  expressions 
generally  used.  Four  terms  are  employed  to  denote  the  efifects 
produced  by  heat  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine — 1,  Ignition ; 
2,  explosion ;  3,  inflammation ;  4,  combustion.  Ignition  takes 
place  when  sufiScient  heat  is  communicated  by  a  flame,  electric 
spark,  or  hot  tube^  to  the  gaseous  mixture  to  fire  it.  Inflamma- 
tion is  the  subsequent  spreading  of  the  flame  throughout  the 
gas,  or  its  propagation  from  one  particle  to  another,  till  the 
whole  volume  is  alight.  Explosion  follows  when  the  mixture 
is  completely  inflamed,  and  the  maximum  pressure  attained. 
When  all  the  gas  in  a  cylinder  is  thoroughly  alight,  the  particles 
are  driven  widely  apart,  and  thus  the  moment  of  complete  in- 
flammation will  also  be  that  of  maximum  pressure.  Complete 
inflammation  and  explosion  are  thus  practically  simultaneous. 
Combustion  is  complete  when  all  the  chemical  changes  have 
taken  place,  and  the  gases  have  been  reconstituted  as  water 
vapour  (HgO)  and  carbonic  acid  gas  (COg).  This  moment  may 
not  coincide  in  point  of  time  with  explosion.  The  chemical 
recombination  of  the  gases,  and  consequently  the  evolution  of 
all  the  heat  contained,  is  almost  always  delayed  in  a  gas  engine 
until  an  appreciable  time,  or  fraction  of  a  second,  after  the 
maximum  pressure  is  developed,  and  the  piston  has  begun  to 
move  out,  as  shown  by  the  indicator  diagram. 

Velocity  of  Flame  Propagation— Biinsen. — It  is  at  the 
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moment  when  explosion  occurs  that  the  maximum  pressure  is 
reached,  and  probably  also  the  maximum  temperature."^  The 
importance  of  this  temperature  has  been  proved  theoretically  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  it,  because  it  marks  the  rate  of  inflammation,  or  of 
propagation  of  the  flame.  The  celebrated  chemist,  Bunsen, 
was  the  first  to  calculate  the  rate  of  flame  propagation — or  of 
inflammability — ^in  a  gas.  He  confined  the  mixture  in  a  vessel 
having  a  very  small  orifice,  and  the  gas  was  ignited  as  it  passed 
out.  The  mouth  of  the  orifice  was  reduced  till  the  pressure  of 
the  issuing  flame  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  inside, 
and  as  soon  as  the  balance  of  pressure  was  established,  the 
flame  spread  back  till  it  had  ignited  the  gas  in  the  vessel.  The 
method  of  ignition  used  in  the  Koerting  engine  is  somewhat 
similar.  The  rate  at  which  the  gas  issued  from  the  vessel  being 
known,  the  speed  of  the  flame,  as  propagated  back  through  the 
mixture,  was  calculated  from  it.  By  these  means  Bnnsen 
determined  the  velocity  of  propagation,  or  the  inflammability 
of  a  gaseous  flame.  With  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  hydrogen 
and  1  volume  oxygen,  he  found  it  to  be  34  metres  =  111*5  feet 
per  second ;  with  carbonic  oxide  it  was  1  metre  =  3*28  feet  per 
second. 

Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier. — Later  researches  have  shown 
that  these  figures  are  not  accurate.  The  instrument  then  used 
could  not  be  wholly  relied  on,  because  the  external  air  cooled 
the  flame  as  it  issued  from  the  orifice,  and  aflected  the  results. 
A  series  of  elaborate  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  MM. 
Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  with  a  long  tube  filled  with  an  explo- 
sive mixture,  closed  at  one  end,  and  communicating  through  the 
other  with  the  open  air.  The  period  of  explosion,  or  the  time 
occupied  by  the  flame  in  travelling  through  the  tube,  was  marked 
by  revolving  drums  and  tuning  forks,  the  latter  being  the  best 
instruments  for  measuring,  by  their  vibrations,  fractions  of 
a  second.  The  drums  revolved  on  the  same  shaft,  close  to 
either  end  of  the  tube,  and  a  wavy  line  was  traced  upon  them 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning  forks,  set  in  motion  by  the  explo- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  gas  at  one  end  of  the  tube  was  ignited,  it 
moved  a  small  pencil,  and  marked  the  drum  revolving  at  that 
end.  A  second  pencil  made  a  similar  mark  on  the  drum  at  th6 
other  end,  when  the  flame  had  passed  through  the  length  of  the 
tube.  The  distance  between  the  two  marks,  measured  on  the 
vibrating  line  traced  by  the  tuning  forks,  gave  the  time  of  pro- 
pagation of  the  flame.  With  the  same  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  as  that  used  by  Bun  sen.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  found 
the  velocity  to  be  20  metres  =  65-6  feet  per  second,  and  with 

*  Dr.  Slaby  says  that  **  combustion  is  completely  ended  after  a  fractional 
portion  of  the  stroke,  from  0*03  to  0*06  of  a  second." — Calorimetri9chlt& 
Untersuchungenf  p.  161. 
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carbonic  oxide  2*2  metres  «  7*2  feet  per  second,  or  a  speed 
double  that  given  by  Bansen. 

These  pure  explosive  mixtures  are  too  strong  to  be  used  in  a 
gas  engine,  as  air  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  gas,  and  the  mixture 
becomes  immediately  weakened  with  a  large  proportion  of  non- 
explosive  nitrogen.  MM.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier,  therefore, 
vAried  the  strength  of  the  mixture.  With  1  vol.  hydrogen  mix- 
ture (i.«.,  2  vols,  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen)  and  1  vol.  oxygen, 
the  rate  of  flame  propagation  was  10  metres  =  32-8  feet  per 
second.  The  highest  velocity  was  found  to  be  the  mixture  of  1 
vol.  hydrogen  to  1  vol.  oxygen,  originally  used  by  Bunsen,  but 
to  obtain  a  standard  for  the  dilution  commonly  employed  in  a 
gas  engine,  the  experimenters  combined  hydrogen  with  air  in 
the  proportion  of  2  vols,  hydrogen  to  5  of  air.  The  following 
table  (from  Clerk)  shows  the  velocitv  of  flame  with  hydrogen 
and  various  volumes  of  air : — 


Table  of  YELOCirr  in  Dilitted  MrxnmEs  {MaUard  and  Lt  ClioleUer). 


Velocity 

Velocity 

per  second. 

per  Second. 

Mixture  of  1  vol.  hydrogen  and  4  vols,  air 

2  metres. 

6-5  feet. 

..           „   3        „ 

2-8    „ 

91    „ 

»   2i      „ 

34    „ 

111    „ 

„   If      ., 

*1    „ 

13-4    „ 

»  li     .. 

4*4    „  max. 

14'4    i.ffuux 

.,   1        ., 

3-8    „ 

12-4    „ 

i      » 

2-3    „ 

7-5    „ 

In  these  experiments  the  explosive  mixtures  were  at  constant 
pressure;  the  end  of  the  tube  being  open,  the  ignited  gases 
issued  from  |t  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  did  external  work 
against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  both  ends  of  the 
tube  were  closed,  and  the  mixture  was  ignited  at  constant 
volume,  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  was  propagated  was 
very  much  greater.  A  speed  of  1,000  metres  =  3,280  feet  per 
second,  instead  of  20  metres,  was  verified  with  hydrogen  explo* 
sive  mixture  (2  vols.  H  and  1  vol.  O).  When  the  hydrogen 
was  diluted  with  air,  the  speed  was  300  metres  =  984  feet  per 
second.  This  great  diflerence  in  the  rate  of  flame  propaga- 
tion is  attributed  by  MM.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  to  in- 
flammation taking  place,  not  only  by  the  projection  of  the 
flame  from  one  particle  to  another,  but  by  the  expansion  of 
the  |)articles  through  the  heat  generated.  As  they  ignite,  they 
rise  in  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
flame  is  thus  assisted.  When  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  closed, 
and  the  particles  cannot  expand  freely  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
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ignited  portions  of  the  gas  are  forcibly  projected  into  the  parts 
not  yet  kindled.  These  experiments  prove  the  greatly  increased 
Telocity  of  flame  propagation  when  the  volume  of  the  gases  is 
constant,  and  therefore  the  value  of  ignition  at  the  dead  point 
in  a  gas  engine.  The  maximum  explosive  pressure  is  higher 
And  more  rapidly  obtained,  when  the  piston  is  stationary. 

Berthelot  and  Vieille. — A  series  of  valuable  experiments 
were  also  carried  out  by  MM.  Berthelot  and  Vieille,  to  determine 
the  rate  of  flame  propagation  (or  of  complete  combustion,  since 
in  this  case  the  two  terms  are  synonymous)  of  gases  at  constant 
volume  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  time  of  explosion  was  determined 
in  receivers  of  three  different  capacities — namely,  300,  1500,  and 
'  4,000  cubic  centimetres.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  cylindrical  and 
the  third  spherical,  and  each  was  fitted  with  a  registering  piston. 
At  either  end  they  terminated  in  a  short  tube ;  at  the  further 
end  of  one  an  electric  spark  was  produced  for  firing  the  mixture, 
the  other  contained  the  piston.  The  lengths  of  the  igniting 
tube,  the  cylinder,  and  the  tube  containing  the  piston  being 
known,  the  time  occupied  by  the  flame  in  passing  through  the 
gas,  from  the  point  of  ignition  till  the  explosion  reached  and 
forced  up  the  piston,  could  be  calculated.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  a  variety  of  chemical  compounds,  such  as  bioxide  of 
nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  compounds  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen.  The  larger  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  or  receiver, 
the  longer  time  was  found  to  elapse,  with  every  mixture,  between 
the  ignition  of  the  gas,  and  the  attainment  of  maximum  pressure. 
This  agrees  with  Gay  Lussac*s  law,  since  the  smaller  the  vessel 
and  the  volume  of  the  gas,  the  greater  will  be  the  increase  in 
pressure  produced  by  the  high  temperature  of  ignition.  The 
eflect  of  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  and  of  the  more  or 
less  perfect  combustion  obtained  by  adding  oxygen  in  exact 
proportion  or  in  excess,  were  also  noted. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  practical  results  of  these  ex- 
periments, with  regard  to  the  phenomena  in  a  gas  engine,  was 
obtained  with  the  products  of  combustion.  By  using  a  mixture 
of  the  chemical  elements  contained  in  these  products,  and  ob- 
serving the  time  occupied  by  the  projection  of  the  flame,  MM. 
Berthelot  and  Vieille  proved  that  the  rate  of  flame  propagation 
in  such  compounds  was  slower  than  with  pure  mixtures,  repre- 
senting the  fresh  charge  of  gas  and  air  in  a  cylinder.  Dilution 
with  the  products  of  exhaust,  therefore,  whether  advantageous  or 
not,  must  retard  the  rate  of  combustion,  because  these  products 
<;ontain  an  excess  of  some  of  the  gases.  With  gases  not  perfectly 
combined,  and  where  combustion  is  incomplete,  the  rate  of  flame 
propagation  was  found  to  be  most  rapid,  perhaps  because 
partial  dissociation  takes  place  and  retards  total  combustion. 
MM.  Berthelot  and  Vieille  are  of  opinion  that,  by  the  igni- 
tion of  the  gas  and  the  high  temperature  produced  in  the  closed 
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vessel,  what  they  term  an  "explosive  wave*'  is  formed,  the 
velocity  of  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  velocity 
of  flame  propagation.  They  call  it  the  rate  of  detonation.  The 
explosive  wave  is  generated  by  the  shock  of  igniting  a  large 
portion  of  the  inflammable  gas  at  once ;  the  flame  is  propagated 
with  a  velocity  due  to  the  shock,  almost  as  great  as  the  velocity 
of  combustion.  For  hydrogen  the  velocity  of  this  explosive 
wave  is  2,810  metres  =  9,216  feet  per  second ;  for  carbonic 
oxide  it  is  1,689  metres  =  5,539  feet  per  second. 

Begarding  the  time  of  attainment  of  maximum  pressure  during 
explosion  at  constant  volume,  they  say : — "  The  variations  in  this 
time  are  very  important.  The  maximum  pressure  observed  in 
a  vessel  of  any  given  capacity  is  always  less  than  the  pressure 
which  would  be  developed,  if  the  system  retained  all  the  heat 
due  to  chemical  reaction,  for  there  is  always  a  certain  loss  from 
contact  with  the  walls  and  radiation.  The  smaller  the  quantity 
of  gas  in  proportion  to  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  the  more 
slowly  combustion  takes  place,  the  greater  is  this  difierence.  The 
time  occupied  by  combustion  varies  much ;  it  corresponds  to  the 
different  conditions  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  phenomena, 
and  is  intermediate  between  the  velocity  of  the  explosive  wave, 
and  the  ordinary  velocity  of  flame  propagation  of  any  given  gas." 

Witz. — Valuable  as  these  theoretical  determinations  are  in 
studying  the  theory  of  combustion,  practical  experiments  are 
needed  to  calculate  the  actual  result  of  generating  heat  in  a  gas, 
by  combustion  in  an  engine  cylinder.  With  this  object,  Pro- 
fessor Witz  undertook  a  number  of  valuable  experiments  to 
illustrate  the  action  of  ordinary  lighting  gas,  when  mixed  with 
various  proportions  of  air,  and  ignited.  He  also  desired  to  show 
the  influence  of  nitrogen  in  affecting  injuriously  the  true  rate  of 
flame  propagation.  In  MM.  Berthelot  and  Yieille's  experiments, 
the  gas  was  always  at  constant  volume,  and  no  expansion  was 
possible.  M.  Witz  used  an  ordinary  cylinder  and  piston,  and 
the  charge  was  allowed  to  expand  freely.  The  flrst  tests  were 
made,  not  with  lighting  gas,  which  varied  too  much  in  composi- 
tion to  give  accurate  resnlts,  but  with  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  air ;  the  calorific  value  at  given  temperatures  of  each 
chemical  element  was  previously  determined.  A  basis  being 
thus  obtained  for  exact  computation,  lighting  gas  was  used  for 
the  rest  of  the  trials,  and  the  differences  in  chemical  composition 
neglected.  Professor  Witz  attached  a  tuning  fork  to  the  indi- 
cator diagram,  in  order  to  measure,  not  only  the  pressure 
developed  by  the  explosion,  but  the  fractions  of  a  second  before 
the  maximum  pressure  was  attained.  Taking  the  ratio  of  this 
time  to  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston,  he  reckoned  the  speed 
of  expansion  thus — 

Length  of  stroke  in  feet  ,    ,  .      •    «    .  « 

TStntOim  of  explorion  in  second.  =  1^  <><  «P««on  in  f««t  per  i«oand. 
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Caleiilating  the  work  done  fh>m  the  area  of  the  diagrams,  and 
its  ratio  to  the  theoretical  work  obtained  from  the  number  of 
calories  in  a  given  volume  of  gas  and  air,  Professor  Witz  found 
that  the  percentage  of  work  actually  done  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  speed  of  expansion.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  able 
experiments  made  with  lighting  gas  mixed  with  varying  propor- 
tions of  air,  are  summed  up  in  the  following  table : — 

ExPBBiUKNTs  ov  Pborssob  Wrrz  oir  Towv  Gas,  with  Constant 

MiXTUKB  ov  1  VOLUMS  GAS  TO  9*4  VOLUMBS  AlR. 

[VoL  of  mixture,  2*081  litres.] 


DortMoma 

Explosion  in 

Fractions  of  a 

Second,  taken 

fromDla- 

Length  of 

Stroke  of 

Piston. 

Speed, 

Metres  per 

Second. 

Theorolical 
Work. 

Work  calcn- 

lated  from  the 

Dls^rsins. 

UtUisation  or 
Per  Cent  of 
Work  done, 
Batio  of  col- 

nmns  d  and  c. 

gnmi. 

A 

ft. 

a 

dL 

«. 

c 
d 

Second. 

muimetrefc 

Metres. 

Eillogram- 
metres.* 

Klllogram- 
metres. 

Per  Cent 

0*48 

122 

0-25 

446 

5  3 

1*2 

0-47 

127 

0-27 

446 

5-3 

1*2 

0*40 

127 

0-32 

446 

7-0 

1*6 

0-39 

132 

0*34 

446 

6-6 

1-4 

0-31 

140 

0-46 

446 

7*8 

1-7 

0-23 

147 

0*64 

446 

10*8 

2-4 

[1  litre  =  61-025  cab.  Ins.] 

MiXXXmB  OT  1  VOLTTMB   GaS  TO  6*33  VOLUMES  AlB, 

[Vol.  of  mixture,  2*081  litres.] 


016 

259 

1-7 

633 

17*6 

2-7 

0*09 

259 

2*9 

633 

401 

6-2 

0*06 

269 

4-3 

633 

■      50-6 

7*9 

006 

259 

4-8 

633 

607 

9-3 

In  both  these  series  of  experiments  the  volume  of  the  charge 
was  the  same — namely,  2*081  litres  =  0*73  cubic  foot.  The 
richness  of  the  mixture,  the  length  of  stroke,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  explosion  varied.  Fig.  11 1  shows  a  diagram  of  the 
expansion,  with  the  vibrations  below  of  the  tuning  fork  used 
as  a  measure  of  time.  Each  vibration  corresponds  to  yIt  of  ^ 
second.  The  diagram  gives  the  pressures  and  volumes,  the 
lower  waves  mark  the  time  occupied  in  expansion.  The  atmo- 
spheric line,  Ho^  shows  that  expansion  was  continued  to  below 
atmospheric  pressure.  From  these  and  many  similar  experi- 
ments, Professor  Witz  has  formulated  the  two  following  laws 
concerning  the  expansion  of  gases  : — 

*  One  kilogrammetre  ii  one  kilogramme  x  one  metre  «  2*20  Ibe.  x  3*28  ft 
or  7*2  ft. -lbs.  of  work  done  per  second  (see  p.  216). 
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Fig.  ill.— Witz*  Time  Diagram. 


I.  The  utilisation  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  engine  increases 
with  the  speed  of  expansion. 

II.  The  greater  the  speed  of  expansion,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  combustion  of  the  explosive  mixtures. 

This  speed  of  expansion,  which  the  above  table  shows  to  have  so 
important  an  effect  on  the  proportion  of  actual  to  theoretical  work, 
Professor  Witz  considers 
to  be  only  the  expression 
under  another  form  of 
the  great  influence  of  the 
walls,  and  their  cooling 
action  upon  the  hot  gases. 
''The  maximum  explo- 
sive pressure,''  he  says, 
''  depends  on  the  ratio  of 
the  cooling  surface  of  the 
receiver  (or  cylinder)  to 
the  volume  of  the  gas." 
In  his  opinion,  nearly  all 
the  differences  between 
the  action  of  the  gases,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  in  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  difficult  to  account 
for,  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  walls. 

Clerk. — Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  was  led  by  his  experiments  to 
almost  the  same  conclusions  as  Professor  Witz,  though  he 
approached  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view.  He  con- 
sidered that,  to  understand  the  action  of  gas  in  a  cylinder,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  not  only  its  rate  of  explosion,  that  is,  the 
time  required  to  attain  maximum  pressure,  but  also  the  duration 
of  this  pressure.  It  is  the  force  of  the  explosion  which  produces 
effective  pressure  on  a  piston.  It  seems  therefore  as  if,  the 
stronger  the  mixture  employed  within  working  limits,  the  more 
useful  will  be  the  effect,  but  experiments  have  shown  this  view 
to  be  erroneous.  The  greater  amount  of  work  is  obtained,  not 
from  the  most  explosive  mixture,  but  from  that  giving  the 
maximum  pressure  in  proportion  to  the  surfaces,  and  maintain- 
ing that  pressure  during  the  longest  period  of  the  stroke.  Since 
radiation  cannot  be  prevented,  the  higher  the  explosive  pressure 
and  temperature  generated,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  heat  be 
carried  off  by  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pressure  coiTe- 
spondingly  reduced.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  difference 
between  tlieory  and  practice  in  an  engine  cylinder.  Theoreti- 
cally the  highest  explosive  pressures  are  the  best ;  but  in  practical 
working  they  are  not  found  the  most  effective  for  power. 

Mr.  Clerk's  experiments  were  made  with  a  small  cylinder 
without  a  piston,  filled  with  different  explosive  mixtures,  to  which 
an  indicator  was  connected.  The  indicator  drum  and  paper  were 
made  to  revolve  so  that  each  tenth  of  a  revolution  occupied 
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0*033  second.  The  pressure  of  the  explosive  gftses  forced  up  the 
indicator  pencil,  causing  it  to  trace  different  curves  on  the  moving 
drum.  By  dividing  the  area  of  the  drum  into  sections,  the  time 
occupied  by  the  explosion,  and  cooling  or  reduction  of  pressure 
of  the  gases,  could  be  estimated  within  ^hv  ^^  ^  second.  On 
this  diagram  the  ordinates  represented  pressures,  as  usual, 
and  the  abscissse  the  time  of  explosion  in  fractions  of  a  second. 
The  conditions  under  which  gases  explode  in  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine  were  reproduced  in  all  but  two  respects.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  piston  in  a  gas  engine  uncovers  during  the 
stroke  fresh  portions  of  the  cooler  walls  to  the  hot  gases,  and  the 
explosive  pressure  is  rapidly  lowered.  Here  the  maximum 
explosive  pressure  was  developed  in  a  closed  vessel,  and,  there- 
fore, at  constant  volume ;  and  the  cylinder  having  no  piston,  no 
heat  was  expended  in  doing  work.  The  conditions  were  simUar 
to  those  of  an  engine  before  the  piston  has  moved. 

Mr.  Clerk  gives  several  diagrams  showing  that  the  pressures 
of  the  gases  fell  much  more  slowly  than  they  rose.  The 
maximum  pressure  was  produced  in  0*026  second  after  ignition ; 
the  fall  to  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature  occupied  1*5 
second,  or  nearly  sixty  times  as  long.  Without  previous  com- 
pression of  the  gases,  the  highest  pressure  obtainable  with  a 
dilution  of  1  part  gas  to  5  parts  air  (that  is,  the  mixture  con- 
taining just  enough  oxygon  to  produce  combustion  of  the  gas) 
was  only  96  lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  compression  and  a  much 
weaker  mixture,  this  pressure  was  nearly  doubled.  Mr.  Clerk 
proved  that  the  ^*  critical  mixture,"  or  the  weakest  dilution  of 
gas  and  air  that  will  ignite,  varied  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  gas  used.  With  Oldham  gas  a  charge  of  1  part  gas  to  15  of 
air  ignited,  and  the  pressure  produced  was  40  lbs.  per  square  inch 
above  atmosphera  With  Glasgow  gas  the  critical  mixture  was 
14  of  air  to  1  of  gas,  and  the  pressure  produced  was  52  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

To  determine  the  best  and  most  serviceable  mixture  for  use  in 
a  non-compressing  gas  engine,  the  following  calculations  were 
made.  Mr.  Clerk  supposed  1  cubic  inch  of  gas  to  be  diluted 
with  air  in  the  ra^io  of  13,  11,  9,  7,  and  5  cubic  inches,  and  these 
mixtures  to  be  admitted  into  cylinders  having  pistons,  the  areas 
of  which  per  square  inch  were  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  dilution.  Thus  the  charge  of  14  cubic  inches — viz.,  1  volume 
gas  to  13  volumes  air< — would  be  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
having  a  piston  surface  of  14  square  inches.  The  mixture  of 
6  cubic  inches  would  be  contained  in  the  cylinder  having  a 
square  piston  area  of  6  inches,  and  the  depth  of  the  mixture  in 
the  cylinder  would  always  be  1  inch.  The  maximum  pressure 
of  these  mixtures  he  had  already  determined,  as  well  as  their 
time  of  explosion,  by  the  instrument  mentioned  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 
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Experiments  by  Mr.  Clerk  on  Explosion  at  Constant  Volume  in  a 
Closed  Vessel  ivithout  Piston.  Mixtures  of  Air  and  Glasgow 
Coal  Gas. 


Mixtures  used. 
^                            Air. 

Maxlmmn  Pressure 

aboTe  Atmosphere  in 

lbs.  per  sq.  Incb. 

Time  of  Explosion, 

or  time  elapsing  between 

Ignition  and  Maximum 

Pressure. 

1  volume  plus  13  volumes,     . 

^        II        II     I  '        II          • 

1        II        II      "        II          • 

^        II        II       '        II          • 
^          w          II        6          „            . 

52  lbs. 
63    „ 
69    „ 
89    „ 
96    ,. 

0*28  second. 
018       „ 
013       „ 
007       „ 
005       „ 

Temperature  before  explosion,  18*  C.  =  291°  Abs.    Pressure  before 

explosion,  atmospheric. 

By  these  and  other  experiments  Mr.  Clerk  found  that  the 
highest  pressures,  giving  respectively  756  lbs.  and  728  lbs.  upon 
the  total  piston  area,  were  obtained  with  a  dilution  of  11  and  13 
volumes  of  air  to  1  of  gas.  The  stronger  mixtures  gave  lower  pres- 
sures, because,  being  contained  in  smaller  cylinders,  the  pressure, 
to  a  uniform  depth  of  1  inch,  was  exerted  over  a  smaller  piston 
surface.  The  rate  of  cooling,  or  of  fall  in  pressure,  was  calcu- 
lated in  the  same  way.  Taking  one-fifth  of  a  second  as  the 
mean  time  occupied  by  the  piston  in  making  its  forward  stroke, 
the  pressure  of  each  gas  when  that  time  had  elapsed,  after  the 
attainment  of  maximum  pressure,  was  computed  from  the  indi- 
cator diagram.  Multiplying  this  pressure  by  the  piston  area,  ib 
was  found  that  the  weakest  mixtures  gave  the  highest  relative 
pressure  at  this  point  in  the  stroke,  showing  that  these  weak 
mixtures  maintained  their  pressure  longest.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  results  for  five  different  dilutions : — 


Experiments  by  Mr.  Clerk  ok  Mixtures  op  Air  and  Glasgow  Oas 
AT  Constant  Volume  {with  same  AppanUtu), 


Mlzturei 

Pressure  pro- 
duced on 
piston  by  1 
cub.  in.  gas. 

Pressure  in 
lbs.  per  sq. 

in.,0-SO 
second  after 

Pressure 

remaining 

upon  piston 

area  0-20  sec 

after  max. 

pressure. 

Mean 
Pressure. 

1  vol.  gas  plus  13  vols,  air 

*■      If         II       11        II 

*  f»          II         9        „ 

*  11          II         '         II 

*  II          II         6         ,, 

728  lbs. 
766    „ 
690    „ 
712    „ 
676    „ 

43  lbs. 
48    „ 
47    „ 
65    „ 
67    „ 

602  lbs. 
676     „ 
470    „ 
440    „ 
342    „ 

665  lbs. 

666  „ 
680    „ 
576    .. 
469    „ 

Mr.  Clerk  also  made  experiments  with  pure  hydrogen  diluted 
with  air,  but  found  the  pressures  much  lower  than  with  gas. 
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The  best  mixtare,  1  volume  hydrogen  to  5  yolumes  air,  gave  a 
mean  pressure  of  only  267  lbs.  upon  a  piston  of  proportionate 
area,  one-fifth  of  a  second  after  explosion.  For  further  details 
of  these  interesting  experiments,  the  student  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Clerk's  excellent  l^ok  The  Gas  Engine,  pp.  95  to  104. 

Another  interesting  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  at 
Yorkshire  College.  Leeds,  in  1895,  by  Mr.  Grover,*  upon  the 
pressures  obtainea  with  explosive  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air, 
when  diluted  with  the  products  of  former  combustion.  These 
tests  seem  to  prove  that  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fresh  air 
admitted,  the  products  raise  instead  of  lowering  the  maximum 
pressure.  The  apparatus  used  was  a  closed  vertical  cast-iron 
cylinder  without  piston,  of  constant  volume,  and  1  cubic  foot 
capacity.  The  charge  was  fired  electrically,  the  temperatures 
were  taken  by  a  thermometer,  and  the  pressures  recorded  by  a 
Crosby  indicator  with  continuously  revolving  drum,  driven  by 
clock  work.  The  time  was  marked  by  a  vibrating  spring 
producing  a  wave  every  eighth  of  a  second.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  previous  charge  being  retained,  half  the  volume 
of  air  required  for  dilution  was  then  introduced,  next  the 
charge  of  gas,  and  lastly,  the  remainder  of  the  air.  The  author 
considers  that,  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder,  the  gas  and  air  are 
more  perfectly  mixed  with  each  other  than  with  the  residual 
charge.  With  58  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  products  left  in 
the  cylinder,  he  found  that  the  limit  of  inflammability  was 
reached,  and  no  ignition  could  be  obtained.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  ratio  of  air  to  gas  alone  which  determines 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  he  confirmed  Mr.  Clerk's  experi- 
ments that,  when  this  ratio  is  less  than  5*7,  the  charge  will 
not  ignite. 

The  pressures  recorded  were  lower  than  those  obtained  by 
Mr.  Clerk,  and  accounted  for  only  41*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
heat,  but  this  is  attributed  to  the  water  present  in  the  cylinder, 
which  took  up  heat  by  its  evaporation.  The  different  data 
obtained  are  carefully  plotted  in  curves  and  diagrams,  and  from 
them  the  author  deduces  the  following  important  conclusions : — 
That  the  highest  pressures  are  obtained  when  the  volume  of 
fresh  air  admitted  is  only  a  little  more  than  that  required  for 
complete  combustion ;  that  this  proportion  should  never  be  more 
than  5^  times  that  of  the  gas,  but  if  this  ratio  is  preserved  the 
charge  may  be  diluted  up  to  58  per  cent,  with  the  products  of 
combustion ;  that  the  latter  should  always  take  the  place  of  an 
excess  of  air,  not  of  the  air  required  for  diluting  the  gas ;  aud 
when  they  thus  replace  an  excess  of  air  the  time  of  explosion  is 
much  reduced. 

*  See  his  paper  on  *'  The  Efifects  of  the  Prodacts  of  Combustion  upon 
Explosive  Mixtorea  of  Coal  Gas  and  Air/'  reprinted  from  The  Practtcal 
Engineer,  1895. 
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Experiments  were  also  made  in  1895  at  King's  OoUege, 
London,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burstall,  on  the  measurement  of  the 
temperature  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  during  the  explosion 
stroke.  It  had  previously  been  found  impossible  to  determine 
these  very  high  temperatures,  owing  to  their  rapid  variations, 
and  the  high  pressures  developed.  After  many  trials  Mr. 
Buistall  succeeded  by  means  of  a  modified  form  of  Callendar's 
electrical  thermometer,  consisting  of  a  naked  platinum  wire, 
0  0025  inch  diameter  and  f  inch  in  length.  A  small  thermal 
capacity  was  essential,  as  during  one  stroke,  occupying  less  than 
one  quarter  of  a  second,  the  temperature  varies  500*  C. 

Tbe  wire  was  introduced  into  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  steel 
tube,  through  which  leads  passed  to  the  m.easuring  instruments. 
The  changes  of  electrical  resistance  produced  by  changes  of 
tenrperature  in  the  wire  were  measured  by  means  of  a  Wheat- 
atoie  bridge  and  mirror  galvanometer.  The  thermometer  was 
calibrated  by  determining  its  resistance  in  ice,  steam,  and 
sulphur  vapour,  an  important  point.  By  special  means  the 
gakanometer  circuit  was  closed  at  any  particular  point  of  the 
explosion  stroke.  The  electrical  resistance  of  the  wire  at  that 
part  having  been  determined,  the  corresponding  temperature  was 
deduced.  In  the  original  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  September,  1895,  the  temperature  results  are  plotted,  and 
may  be  summarised  as  follows: — In  a  7  H.P.  single  cylinder 
Ctto-Crossley  engine,  of  8}  inches  cylinder  diameter  and  18-inch 
stroke,  working  at  120  revolutions  and  13  explosions  per  minute, 
the  temperature  in  the  centre  of  the  clearance  space  varied 
during  the  motor  stroke  from  1,200*  C.  at  10  per  cent,  to  850*  0. 
at  80  per  cent,  of  the  stroke. 

A  Committee  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  London,  to  continue  these  important 
experiments  on  a  gas  engine  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  also  intended  to  determine  the  effects  of  variation  in  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  the  ratio  of  air  to  gas,  the  temperature  of 
the  cylinder  walls,  analysis  of  the  gases,  and  other  important 
points  in  a  gas  engine  cycle. 

Wall  Action  in  Gtos  Engine  Cylinders. — ^AU  these  researches 
tend  to  show  that  the  causes  of  loss  of  heat,  and  consequent 
waste  of  heat  energy,  depend  largely  upon  the  total  internal  area 
of  the  cylinder  exposed  to  the  gaseous  mixture.  The  less  this 
area  for  a  given  cylinder  volume,  the  higher  will  be  the  pressure. 
Therefore,  the  more  the  action  of  the  walls  can  be  diminished 
during  the  development  of  the  heat,  the  more  certain  and  rapid 
will  be  the  explosion,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  gaa. 
This  result  can  be  obtained  in  three  ways,  by  reducing — 

1.  The  time  during  which  the  wall  action  continues. 

2.  Its  intensity. 

3.  The  proportion  of  area  of  the  walls  to  the  volume  of  the 
gases. 
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1.  Opinions  vary  greatlj  as  to  the  advantage  of  high  piston 
speeds  in  gas  engines,  but  the  tendency  of  modem  engineers  is, 
in  the  main,  to  increase  speed  -within  reasonable  limits.  Beyond 
about  300  revolutions  per  minute,  M.  Richard  considers  that 
the  friction  and  heat  developed  are  too  great  to  work  an  engiae 
continuously,  and  if  much  heat  is  generated  by  explosion^  a 
correspondingly  large  amount  is  discharged  at  exhaust.  Witibin 
certain  limits,  however,  high  speeds  are  advantageous,  because 
the  colder  walls  have  less  time  to  act  upon  the  hotter  gases, 
and  carry  off  their  heat  The  same  arguments  show  the  value 
of  ignition  at  the  dead  point.  The  piston  having  reached  the 
end  of  its  return  stroke,  and  exhausted  some  of  its  energjr  of 
motion,  does  not  move  at  the  required  velocity  until  driven  out 
again.  Explosion  being  practically  completed  before  the  volume 
of  the  cylinder  is  enlarged  by  the  out  stroke  of  the  piston,  bhe 
cooler  walls  have  not  much  time  to  diminish  the  high  temperatire 
of  the  gases  produced  by  explosion,  and  reduce  the  pressure 
before  it  can  act  on  the  piston.  The  rapid  expansion  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Professor  Witz  has  the  same  effect,  in  diminishing' 
the  wall  action.  The  more  rapidly  the  walls  are  uncovered,  tae 
less  time  is  allowed  them  to  act  on  the  gases,  and  carry  off  tie 
heat.  At  the  same  time  rapid  and  complete  expansion  does  n»t 
always  mean  a  proportionate  utilisation  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the 
engine.  M.  Richard  shows  by  the  figures  given  in  the  Society 
of  Arts'  Trials  that  in  the  Atkinson  engine,  where  expansion  h 
greater  in  proportion  to  admission  and  compression,  the  heat 
carried  off  by  the  walls,  that  is,  during  the  expansion  stroke,  ia 
relatively  small,  but  more  is  discharged  to  the  exhaust  than  in 
engines  having  a  less  expansion.  It  the  two  items  of  heat 
expenditure  be  added  together  (see  table,  p.  252),  they  will  be 
found  almost  the  same  as  in  the  Otto  engine  tested  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  To  diminish  this  great  action  of  the  walls,  and  to  equalise 
their  temperature  and  that  of  the  gases,  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  one,  or  lower  that  of  the  other.  To  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  walls  is  impossible,  without  injury  to  the 
engine.  But  by  diluting  the  charge  of  gas  with  air  to  the  limit 
of  inflammability,  and  by  utilising  the  inert  gases,  the  heat  of 
explosion  may  be  diminished,  without  affecting  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine.  This  diminution  of  the  maximum  temperature  is 
the  reason  of  the  comparatively  high  efficiency  obtained  in 
practice,  with  engines  having  combustion  at  constant  pressure. 
As  there  is  no  very  sudden  rise  in  temperature,  less  heat  is  carried 
off  by  the  walls,  and  more  remains  to  do  work  on  the  piston. 

3.  The  third  is  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  waste  of  heat  in 
an  engine  cylinder.  The  most  effectual  method  of  diminishing 
the  wall  action  is  by  previous  compression  of  the  charge.     In 
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M.  Kichard's  opinion  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  losses  of 
heat  can  be  sensibly  reduced,  because  compression  diminishes 
the  volume  of  the  gases  exposed  to  the  cooling  influences  of  the 
walls.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  larger  the  cylinder,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  loss  to  the  walls,  because  the  smaller  their 
area  relative  to  the  volume  of  the  gases.  As  a  result,  less  heat 
will  be  lost  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  to  the  walls  and  water  jacket. 

IiOss  of  Heat. — But  however  carefully  an  engine  may  be 
designed,  to  keep  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  charge 
within  practical  limits,  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  in  a  gas  motor  is  lost  by  radiation  and  conduc- 
tion, or  discharged  at  exhaust.  These  are  the  two  great  sources 
of  waste.  If  the  heat  accounts  of  the  four  engines  given  at 
p.  252  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  jacket  water  and  the 
exhaust  carried  off  between  them  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  total  heat  developed.  In  the  opinion  of  so  competent  tfa 
authority  as  M.  Richard  this  waste  cannot,  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  be  avoided.  The  heat  economised  from  the  one  is 
usually  wasted  to  the  other.  If  the  losses  from  the  walls  bo 
diminished,  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  gases  is  increased.  Nor  is 
it  possible  at  present  to  prevent  the  loss  to  the  jacket  to  any 
great  extent 

Notwithstanding  every  effort  to  determine  the  right  mixture 
of  gas  and  air,  and  to  obtain  complete  combustion,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  actual  pressure  in  a  gas  engine  is  seldom  more  than 
about  half  the  calculated.  As  pressure  is  always  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  heat,  this  deficiency,  shown  by  the  indicator  diagrams, 
proves  that  much  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  the  gas,  and  which  ought  to  be  liberated  by  their  com- 
bination with  oxygen  during  combustion,  is  either  carried  off,  or 
not  evolved.  If  all  the  heat  were  developed  at  the  moment  of 
explosion,  and  expended  in  doing  work  on  the  piston,  the  curve 
representing  the  expansion  of  the  gases  would  be  adiabatia  The 
line  of  expansion  would  follow  the  theoretical  line  of  Oamot's 
cycle,  and  exhibit  heat  neither  added  nor  abstracted,  but  solely 
employed  in  doing  work.  That  this  does  not  take  place  in  prac- 
tice can  be  seen,  by  comparing  theoretical  with  actual  diagrams. 
The  difference  between  them  is  considerable.  The  line  indicating 
the  decrease  in  temperatures  consequent  on  expansion  is  much 
higher  in  the  theoretical  than  in  the  actual  diagrams. 

Variations  in  Expansion  Curve. — ^The  Otto  diagram  at  p. 
246  shows  a  peculiarity  in  the  pressures  obtained  in  the  cylinder 
of  later  compression  engines,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  &11  of  the  expansion  curve  in  the 
theoretical  is,  as  we  have  said,  more  rapid  than  in  an  actual 
diagram.  This  theoretical  curve  represents  exactly  the  fall  in 
pressure,  and  therefore  in  temperature,  which  would  be  obtained, 
if  the  gases  expended  their  faeat  entirely  in  doing  work.     If  the 
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earve  of  the  actual  diagram  is  flatter,  and  does  not  fall  so  rapidly, 
this  difference  shows  that  the  pressure  does  not  in  practice  sink 
so  quickly,  and  heat  is  not  parted  with  as  speedily  as  in  theory. 
The  law  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  proves  that  the  amount  of 
heat  expended  in  doing  work  does  not  vary,  but  is  always  the 
same,  in  practice  as  in  theory.  If,  therefore,  the  pressure  and 
temperature  do  not  fall  so  rapidly  in  an  actual  engine,  heat  is 
added  in  some  way.  This  addition  of  heat  is  obtained  either 
from  within  or  from  without.  Most  authorities  maintain  that 
it  is  evolved  from  the  mixture  itself  because  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder,  cooled  by  the  water  jacket,  must  always  be  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  gases  they  enclose,  and  cannot  convey  heat 
to  them.  In  considering  the  difference  between  inflammation 
and  combustion,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  moment  of  maximum 
•explosion  or  pressure  does  not  always  agree  with  that  of  complete 
combustion.  The  two  operations  are  not  simultaneous.  The 
gases  may  reach  their  maximum  pressure,  and  the  particles  be 
driven  widely  apart  by  the  flame  spreading  through  them,  before 
their  perfect  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  recon- 
stitution  as  CO^  (carbonic  acid)  and  H^O  (water  vapour).  This 
is  the  phenomenon  which  is  now  acknowledged  by  most  scientific 
men  to  take  place  in  the  cylinder  gf  a  gas  engine,  and  to  cause  the 
addition  of  heat  shown  in  the  slow  fall  of  the  expansion  curve. 
The  gases  continue  to  re-combine  and  evolve  heat  after  the  period 
of  maximum  inflammation  and  pressure,  and  while  the  piston  has 
already  begun  to  move  out  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  This 
chemical  action  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  indicator  diagram. 

Equilibrium  of  Heat. — It  is  generally  admitted  that,  in  the 
cylinders  of  almost  all  direct-acting  engines,  with  explosion  at 
constant  volume,  this  '*  equilibrium  of  heat,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
takes  place.  Heat  is  suppressed  at  the  maximum  temperature 
of  explosion,  to  be  evolved  afterwards,  during  the  expansion 
stroke.  In  many  gas  engines  the  expansion  curve  £sklls  rather 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  Otto  diagram  at  p.  246.  Even  then, 
however,  so  much  heat  is  carried  off  by  the  walls,  that  there 
could  be  no  approximation  to  adiabatic  expansion,  unless  heat 
were  in  some  way  added,  to  counteract  the  wall  cooling  effect. 
The  phenomenon  is  described  in  German  by  the  expressive  term 
"nachbrennen."  In  English  it  is  called  "slow  combustion," 
but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  term  it  "after  combustion." 
The  fieuit  is  now  well  established,  but  the  causes  of  this  "  after 
combustion  "  of  the  gases  are  still  uncertain,  and  the  following 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  it. 

Stratifloation. — The  first  was  put  forward  by  Otto,  because 
it  was  in  the  diagrams  of  his  engines  that  the  effect  of  this 
'<  after  combustion  "  upon  the  expansion  curve  was  first  studied. 
He  claimed  it  as  a  direct  result  of  the  stratification  of  the 
charge,  one  of  the  imv^^yements  specified  in  his  patent  of  1876. 
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Instead  of  admitting  the  gas  and  air  together  through  valves,  as 
in  later  engines,  the  admission  ports  of  the  Otto  were  so  arranged, 
that  the  air  entered  first.  The  gas  valve  then  slowly  opened, 
and  the  air  was  dilated  with  gas,  the  mixture  increasing  in 
percentage  of  gas  as  it  continued  to  enter  the  cylinder  until,  the 
air  port  closing,  nothing  but  gas  was  finally  admitted.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  were  not  expelled  from  the  cylinder,  but 
remained  and  combined  with  the  air  in  front  of  the  fresh  charge, 
to  form  a  sort  of  cushion  between  the  richer  mixture  and  the 
piston,  and  to  deaden  the  shock  of  the  explosion.  Thus  between 
the  piston  and  the  ignition  port  there  were^l.  Products  of 
combustion.  2,  Pure  air.  3,  Air  diluted  with  gas.  4,  Gas 
only.  According  to  Otto,  combustion  is  very  rapid  at  first 
through  the  explosive  charge  nearest  the  admission  port.  It 
spreads  more  slowly  through  the  poorer  mixture,  because  of  its 
greater  dilution  with  air,  and  with  the  products  of  the  former 
charge  (which  MM.  Berthelot  and  Yieille's  experiments  have 
proved  to  retard  combustion),  and  hence  the  whole  heat  is  not 
developed  at  once.  Kot  only  did  Otto  recognise  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon  of  "  after  combustion,'^  but  he  endeavoured 
to  utilise  it.  In  his  opinion,  this  chemical  burning  process  was 
under  control,  and  might  be  produced  at  will,  and  turned  to 
advantage  by  stratification  of  the  charge. 

This  theory  was  supported  by  experiments  made  on  an  engine 
at  the  Otto  Deutzer  Gas-Fabrik.  A  glass  chamber  or  pro- 
longation was  added  to  the  cylinder  of  the  entwine  at  the 
admission  end,  and  cigarette  smoke  was  introduced  into  it  by 
the  momentary  opening  of  a  cock,  when  the  piston  was  at  the 
inner  dead  point.  The  movement  of  the  smoke  could  be.  watched 
through  the  glass.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  cylinder  and 
impinging  against  the  piston,  it  remained  near  the  admission 
cock,  and  only  the  back  part  of  the  cylinder  was  filled  with  it, 
even  after  the  crank  had  made  several  revolutions.  Some  how- 
ever were  not  convinced  by  this  experiment  that  the  admission 
of  the  mixture  into  the  cylinder  could  be  regulated  at  will,  and 
other  trials  were  made  on  a  4  n.P.  engine  by  Professors  Schottler, 
Teichmann,  and  Lewicki,  to  determine  whether  sti*atification  of 
the  charge  actually  existed  or  not.  In  these,  admission  was 
efiected  as  usual  through  an  ordinary  slide  valve.  Ignition 
took  place  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  but  there  was  also  a 
special  arrangement,  by  means  of  which  the  charge  could  be 
ignited  at  the  side  only,  behind  the  piston,  and  in  front  of  the 
compression  space.  As  long  as  the  ordinary  ignition  at  the 
further  end  was  used,  indicator  diagrams  were  obtained,  similar 
to  the  one  at  p.  246.  But  when  the  mixture  was  ignited  at  the 
side,  the  brake  horse-power,  representing  the  work  actually  done 
by  the  engine,  sank  to  half  the  normal  power,  and  the  diagrams 
showed  a  great  diminution  in  the  pressure,  and  retardation  in 
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the  time  of  maximum  explosion.  The  ignitions  obtained  were 
uncertain,  often  failed  entirely,  and  were  always  too  late. 
Analyses  of  the  gases,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  cylinder, 
were  also  made  by  Professors  Dewar  and  Teichmann,  and  it 
was  found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  their  chemical 
composition  in  the  lighting  port,  at  the  end  furthest  from  the 
piston,  was  much  richer  than  in  front  of  the  compression  space. 
With  a  strong  mixture,  Teichmann  found  that  the  charge  con- 
tained 16*2  per  cent,  of  rich  gas  in  the  igniting  port,  13-3  per 
cent,  in  the  centre  of  the  compression  space,  and  9*1  per  cent, 
close  to  the  piston. 

The  theory  that  stratification  of  the  charge,  which  these  ex- 
periments were  undertaken  to  prove,  caused  the  effects  of  after 
combustion  has  now  been  abandoned.  Professor  Schottler  and 
other  scientific  observers  have  pointed  out  that  smoke  cannot  be 
considered  as  fiurly  representing  the  gaseous  charge  in  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine.  Nor  does  it  always  remain  at  the  back 
of  the  cylinder;  in  experiments  undertaken  by  him  on  a 
Koerting  engine,  the  whole .  cylinder  was  filled  with  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  That  ignition  at  the  side  proves  stratification  of  the 
charge  has  also  been  disputed.  It  shows  that  the  mixture  is 
richer  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  which  might  naturally  be 
inferred  under  any  conditions,  but  not  that  the  gas  remains  in 
layers  after  introduction,  although  such  a  disposition  is  im- 
parted to  it  at  first.  In  experiments  made  on  a  Benz  engine, 
under  the  same  working  conditions  as  the  Otto,  this  partial 
stratification  was  not  found  to  exist,  and  the  charge  was  ignited 
with  equal  certainty  at  various  parts  of  the  cylinder.  The 
latest  authorities  on  the  subject  maintain  that  stratification 
cannot  be  preserved,  even  if  the  gases  enter  the  cylinder  in 
successive  layers  of  richness,  because  of  the  compressive  and 
mixing  power  exerted  by  the  back  stroke  of  the  piston.  It  is 
impossible,  they  say,  to  conceive  that  the  charge  can  adhere  to 
the  original  order  of  its  admission,  when  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  piston  compresses  it  is  considered,  and  even  if  strati- 
fication were  proved,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  *^  after 
combustion." 

M.  Richard  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  evident 
gain  in  efficiency  if  the  products  of  combustion  remain  in  the 
cylinder,  although  the  actual  stratification  is  not  preserved.  In 
the  first  place,  to  retain  the  burnt  gases  does  not  weaken  the 
succeeding  explosion  if  care  be  taken,  as  in  the  Otto  engine,  that 
the  richest  part  of  the  mixture  lies  round  the  ignition  port. 
Without  any  attempt  at  regular  stratification,  the  products  of 
combustion  will  naturally  be  disposed  round  the  piston,  and  act 
as  a  cushion  to  deaden  the  shock  of  explosion.  Again,  these 
inert  gases  are  at  a  high  temperature,  and  if  they  be  left  in  the 
cylinder,  instead  of  being  carried  off  to  the  exhaust,  more  heat 
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remains  to  increase  the  pressure  and  expansion,  and  less  is 
discharged. 

The  increase  in  economy  obtained  with  the  new  (1894) 
"scavenging"  Crossley- Atkinson  engine  appears  eflfectually  to 
refute  the  theory  that  stratification  of  the  charge,  and  retention 
of  the  products  of  combustion,  add  to  the  efficiency  of  a  gas 
engine.  It  is  true  that  these  inert  gases  heat  the  incoming 
charge,  but  their  effect  is  distinctly  injurious,  and  probably 
contributes  to  the  premature  ignition  which  is  so  troublesome 
in  large  motors.  It  is  difficult  to  account  wholly  for  the  saving 
effected,  except  on  the  assumption  that  a  gain  in  efficiency 
is  the  result  of  cleansing  the  cylinder  completely  of  the  burnt 
products.  Mr.  W.  Beaumont  is  of  opinion  that,  "  even  with 
comparatively  small  engines,  the  complete  discharge  of  re- 
sidual products,  and  the  perfect  mixing  of  the  gas  and  air, 
have  already  done  more  for  economy  "  than  any  other  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Recent  Develop- 
ments in  Gas  Engines,"  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  January  28,  1896,  discusses  the  causes  of  greater 
economy  in  modern  engines,  and  the  success  obtained  in  the 
new  "  scavenging "  motor.  According  to  his  view  compression 
is  an  all-important  point,  more  compression  meaning  more,  and 
less  compression  less  economy.  He  also  considers  it  essential 
to  diminish  the  volume  of  the  ports  and  clearance,  and  especially 
to  reduce  t&eir  surfaces  to  a  minimum,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  metal  heated  and  cooled  per  motor  stroke.  In  modem 
gas  engines  the  dimensions  of  the  clearance  volumes  and  surfaces 
have  gradually  decreased  year  by  year.  He  states  the  actual 
heat  efficiency  of  the  best  modem  engines  at  about  half  the 
possible  theoretical  efficiency,  so  that  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement.  Although  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Clerk's  paper, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  best  standard  of  comparison 
between  different  gas  engines  is  the  thermal  efficiency,  and  in 
calculating  it  the  B.H.P.  should  always  be  taken,  in  preference 
to  the  I.H.P.,  to  estimate  the  work  done.  This  thermal  efficiency 
varies  slightly  with  the  size  of  the  engine,  the  smaller  motors 
giving  rather  less.  Coming  to  a  consideration  of  the  Crossley- 
Atkinson  engine,  upon  which  he  made  a  very  careful  trial, 
Mr.  Clerk  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  scavenging  blast 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  very  long  exhaust  pipe,  and  by  admit- 
ting air  before  the  gas,  while  the  exhaust  is  still  open,  effectually 
cools  the  cylinder.  By  carrying  off  the  burnt  products  it 
prevents  premature  ignition,  and  increases  the  compression 
pressure  of  the  fresh  pure  charge,  and  the  power  of  the  engine. 
The  latter  is,  in  Mr.  Clerk's  opinion,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
economy,  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  scavenging  charge 
alone  not  being  more  than  5  per  cent,  with  lighting  gas.    The 
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TDaximum  initial  pressure  in  the  best  diagrams  taken  by  him 
was  315  lbs.  and  the  maximum  compression  pressure  90  lbs. 
The  maximum  heat  efficiency  of  the  Crosslej-Atkinson  engine 
ia  about  28  per  cent.,*^  taking  the  I.H.P.,  as  compared  with  21 
per  cent  in  the  Crosslej-Otto  engine  of  1888.  The  gas  con- 
sumption of  the  new  motor  is  17  cubic  feet  of  Manchester  gas 
per  B.H.P.  hour. 

Mr.  Clerk  also  gives  a  description  of  an  interesting  new  engine 
lately  designed  by  him,  with  one  cylinder  and  two  pistons,  one 
single,  the  other  double  acting.  For  a  description  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Clerk's  paper,  already  quoted. 

Dissoolation. — The  next  theory  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
of  "  afber  combustion  **  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk. 
He  attributes  it  to  the  chemical  action  known  as  "  dissociation.'' 
At  certain  high  temperatures  chemical  compounds  decompose, 
or  separate  into  their  constituent  elements,  and  do  not  recombine 
until  the  temperature  has  fallen.  Thus  heat,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  in  combining  chemical  elements,  is  also  a  powerful 
agency  in  splitting  up  compounds.  The  existence  of  this  pheno- 
menon has  been  repeatedly  verified.  Without  it,  it  would  be 
possible,  during  the  combustion  of  gases,  to  reach  much  higher 
temperatures  than  have  ever  been  attained  in  practice.  If,  for 
instance,  steam  be  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it  ceases 
to  be  steam,  and  decomposes,  into  its  elements  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  more  complete  the 
dissociation,  until  a  point  is  reached,  above  which  all  gases  exist 
only  as  primary  elements.  The  temperatures  of  compound  gases, 
therefore,  are  probably  limited,  though  the  extent  of  this  limita-, 
tion  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Without  dissociation  it 
should  be  possible  in  theory  to  raise  the  temperature  of  hydro- 
gen burning  in  oxygen  to  9000'  C,  but  no  experiments  have,  to 
the  author's  knowledge,  been  made,  in  which  a  temperature  of 
3800'  C.  has  been  exceeded.  Clerk  maintains  that,  at  the  tem- 
peratures produced  in  a  gas  engine  dissociation  takes  place,  and 
checks  the  further  development  of  heat,  and  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry.  The  gases  decompose, 
their  heat  is  suppressed,  and  not  evolved  until,  the  temperature 
being  lowered  by  expansion,  the  chemical  elements  are  able  to 
recombine.  If  dissociation  existed  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas 
engine,  its  action  would  be  as  described  by  Mr.  Clerk.  Most 
scientific  men,  however,  are  now  agreed  that  the  estimate  of 
temperature  on  which  the  theory  is  based  is  incorrect.  Mr. 
Clefk,  following  D^ville,  is  of  opinion  that  dissociation  com- 
mences at  a  temperature  of  from  1,000'  C.  to  1,200'  C.  Since  the 
results  of  his  researches  were  published,  it  has  been  proved  by 

*  The  heat  efficiency  is  the  per  cent,  of  heat  turned  into  B.H.P.  to  the 
total  heat  in  the  gas  used. 
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t1i6  experiments  of  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  and  others,  that 
dissociation  takes  place  at  much  higher  temperatures  than  those 
in  a  gas  engine  cylinder.  For  carhonic  acid  it  is  perceptible  at 
1,800^  C.  and  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  at  2,000%  but  with  steam,  dis- 
sociation only  appears  at  a  temperature  above  2,500"  C.  and  at 
3,300''  C.  it  is  still  very  slight.  The  highest  temperature  in  a  gas 
engine  is  probably  never  alcove  1,870*  0.  Aba.  It  is  impossible, , 
therefore,  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  "  after  combustion  ** 
by  the  theory  of  dissociatioiL 

Cooling  Action  of  Walls. — Professor  Witz  has  advanced 
another  theory  to  explain  it,  and  supports  his  view  with  the 
weight  of  his  scientific  reputation  and  experience.  He  attributes 
the  variation  of  temperature  shown  in  the  slow  fall  of  the 
expansion  curve,  and  the*  suppression  and  retarded  evolution  of 
heat,  entirely  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  cylinder  walls.  To  this 
he  refers  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  obscure  in  the  cylinder  of 
a  gas  engine.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  cooling  effect  has  been 
neglected  hitherto,  and  that,  next  to  the  charge  itself,  the  walla 
play  the  most  important  part  in  the  cycle  of  an  engine.  By 
carrying  off  the  heat  generated  at  the  moment  of  explosion, 
they  instantly  diminish  the  temperature.  Although  continu- 
ally cooled  by  the  jacket,  they  act  as  reservoirs,  and  actually 
restore  to  the  gas,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke,  some  of 
the  heat  they  had  previously  absorbed.*  In  the  earlier  gas 
engines,  without  compression  or  ignition  at  the  dead  point,  and 
with  a  much  smaller  range  of  temperature,  the  effect  of  the 
walls,  though  ignored,  was  very  great.  In  modern  engines  this 
effect  is  greatly  restricted,  with  the  result,  according  to  Witz^ 
that  the  walls  are  able  to  refund  heat  to  the  gas  during  the 
expansion  stroke. 

Professor  Schottler  agrees  with  Witz  as  to  the  marked  effect 
produced  by  the  walls.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomenon 
of  "  nachbrennen "  may  bo  in  part  attributed  to  heat  actually 
restored  by  the  walls,  and  specially  by  the  piston,  to  the  hot 
gases.  He  suggests  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combination 
of  the  chemical  elements  is  transmitted,  at  the  moment  of  its 
development,  through  the  walls  to  the  water,  and  that  there  is 
a  fraction  of  a  second  during  combustion  when  the  temperature 
of  the  walls  is  actually  higher  than  that  of  the  gases  they  enclose. 
The  effect  would  be  the  continued  development  of  heat  along 
the  expansion  line,  after  the  attainment  of  maximum  pressure. 

Increase  of  Speciflo  Heats. — A  fourth  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem has  been  suggested  by  MM.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier. 
From  various  experiments  they  have  made,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  specific  heats  of  gases  increase  at  very  high  temperatures, 

*  The  opinions  of  Professor  Witz  here  given  touch,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  upon  debateable  ground. 
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and  that  this  increase  may  in  part  account  for  ''after  com- 
bustion." The  subject  is  still  in  the  stage  of  investigation,  and 
no  very  positive  determination^  have,  we  believe,  yet  been  made. 

Whatever  the  causes  producing  the  phenomenon  of  ''nach- 
brennen,^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  itself  injurious,  and 
not,  as  Otto  considered,  advantageous.  The  suppressed  heat, 
although  ultimately  developed,  is  not  evolved  at  the  right  time, 
and  therefore  cannot  contribute  to  the  maximum  pressure  of 
explosion.  In  practice  and  in  theory  the  full  utilisation  of  the 
heat  supplied  to  an  engine  depends  on  the  range — ^that  is,  the 
maximum  temperature  of  explosion,  and  the  minimum  temper- 
ature of  exhaust.  Whatever  checks  the  attainment  of  this 
maximum  temperature  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  ably 
summed  up  by  M.  Richard  in  the  following  words : — 

Cylinder  Wall  Aotion. — "No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  found  to  the  question :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  heat 
during  explosion  and  expansion  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  partly  caused  by  the  action  of  the  walls ;  they  have  an  in- 
fluence which,  if  studied  alone,  may  almost  be  formulated  as  a  law. 
But  is  the  effect  of  the  walls  varying  or  constant  Y  To  what 
extent  does  it  intervene,  during  the  motor  stroke,  in  the  other 
phenomena?  These  are, — the  increase  of  specific  heat  at  the 
temperature  of  explosion  (not  yet  universally  admitted); — 
dissociation,  a  phenomenon  rather  suspected  than  proved; — 
combustion  continuing  during  expansion,  which  some  deny  and 
others  vehemently  affirm.  If  it  exists,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does, 
it  is  a  result  of  the  composition  of  the  charge,  compression,  and 
the  method  of  ignitioD.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  most  complex  jiheno- 
menon,  not  only  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  connected  with  all  the 
actions  simultaneously  produced  during  the  short  period  of  a 
motor  stroke.  .  .  .  The  experimental  theory  of  the  gas 
€ngine  has  not  yet  been  made.  .  .  .  Like  that  of  the  steam 
engine  it  cannot  be  determined  without  experiments,  but  it  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  without  shrink- 
ing from  the  toil  and  difficulty,  the  length  and  cost  of  the  study 
it  involves." 

The  Author  is  of  opinion  that  the  cylinder  wall  action  in  gas, 
as  in  steam  engines,  is  very  considerable,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
compare  this  action  in  the  two  types  of  motors.  In  the  case  of  a 
single-acting  horizontal  four-cycle  gas  engine  with  water  jacket, 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  gas  and  the  metal  is 
greater  than  between  the  steam  and  the  metal  in  a  steam  engine. 
In  gas  engines  heat  goes  through  the  metal  walls  nearly  always 
in  one  direction,  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  outwards.  There 
is  a  greater  flow  of  heat  at  the  explosion  end  of  the  cylinder  and 
in  the  large  clearance  areas,  because  the  temperature  and  pressure 
are  greater  than  at  the  other  non-explosion  end.    During  the  three 
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non-motor  strokes,  the  heat  would  travel  through  the  walls  much 
less  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  of  the  metal  would  tend  to 
become  uniform.  In  a  steam  engine  the  wall  action  fluctuates 
periodically  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  the  other.  During  the  steam  stroke,  heat  passes  from  the 
hot  steam  to  the  cooler  walls,  and  during  the  exhaust,  from  the 
hotter  walls  in  the  reverse  direction. 

In  a  gas  engine,  during  the  explosion  and  expansion  stroke, 
the  heat  passes  rapidly  doubtless  from  the  hot  gases  to  the  cooler 
walls,  which,  on  the  side  touched  by  the  water,  are  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  say  about  150°  to  180"  F.  The  temperature  of  the  gases 
will  vary  from  say  1,800°  to  2,500®  F.  If  we  assume  an  average  of 
2,000**  F.,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  temperature  of  about 
2,000'  -  150"  =  1,850°  F.  between  the  gases  and  the  metal 
next  the  water,  causing  the  heat  to  flow  through  the  walls  to 
the  cooler  circulating  water. 

During  the  exhaust  stroke  the  gases  are  still  much  hotter  than 
the  walls,  and  the  heat  flow  will  be  in  the  same  direction,  but 
less  energetic.  During  the  admission  stroke  of  cold  gas  and  air, 
the  movement  of  heat  will  either  be  reversed  or  nearly  suspended, 
as,  by  the  time  the  charge  has  actually  filled  the  hot  cylinder 
and  clearance,  there  will  no  doubt  be  little  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  it  and  the  walls.  During  the  compression 
stroke,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  heat  to  pass  again  to  the 
-walls  from  the  gases.  We  may  thus  assume  that  the  flow  of 
heat,  though  varying  much  in  intensity,  is  generally  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the  cast-iron  walls,  or  from 
the  hot  gases  to  the  cooler  water. 

At  the  explosion  end  of  the  cylinder  the  clearance  surfaces 
will,  to  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  approximate  to 
the  temperature  of  the  dry  gases.  The  lubricating  oil  will  act 
as  a  non-conducting  film,  and  tend  to  check  the  flow  of  heat.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities,  the  centre  of  the  charge  is  much  hott.er  than  the 
parts  in  contact  with  the  walls.  The  flow  of  heat  may,  there- 
fore, commence  from  a  hot  nucleus  in  the  middle  of  the  cvlinder. 
The  thickness  of  the  metal  walls  will  vary,  say  in  different 
sized  engine  cylinders,  from  1  to  1^  inch.  As  the  metal  at  the 
explosion  end  will  be  much  hotter  than  at  the  other  end,  there 
will  probably  be  a  flow  of  heat  horizontally  through  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  towards  the  crank,  as  well  as  the  flow  radially  from 
the  hot  gases.  These  two  movements  of  heat  will  probably  form 
a  thermal  gradient  slightly  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Effect  of  Time. — Again,  there  is  the  question  of  time  influ- 
encing the  wall  heat  action.  Taking  two  motors  running  at 
different  revolutions  per  minute,  the  engine  with  the  slower 
piston  speed  will  give  the  water  and  the  gasoi  more  time  to  inter- 
change their  heat  than  the  quicker  running  engine,  in  which  a 

18 
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•horter  time  per  stroke  is  allowed.  The  quantity  and  speed  <yf 
jacket  water  passing  per  minute  round  the  cylinder,  to  cool  so 
many  square  feet  of  internal  surfieu^,  is  another  factor  of  4}btA 
complicated  wall  action.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  lbs.  of 
water  passing  per  minute  through  the  jacket  per  square  foot  of 
internal  surface  should  always  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  actioa 
of  the  metal  of  the  piston.  As  the  clearance  area  exposed  to  th« 
hot  gases  is  much  larger  in  gas  than  in  steaui  engines,  these 
important  surfaces  should,  in  accurate  experiments,  be  given  in 
square  feet,  as  well  as  the  cylinder  volume.  During  the  different 
strokes  violent  movements  will  take  place  inside  the  cylinder, 
particularly  during  the  explosion  stroke,  when  the  whole  cylinder 
is  probably  filled  with  flame. 

M.  Richard  maintains  rightly  that  experiments  are  much 
needed  to  determine  the  temperature  of  gas  engine  walls,  of 
which  so  little  is  known. 

Professor  Kennedy  shares  the  opinions  of  most  other  scientific 
men  as  to  the  great  future  possibilities  of  the  gas  engine.  In 
a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  (in  April,  1893),  on 
the  "  Utilisation  of  Energy,"  he  places  the  theoretical  efficiency 
of  coal  gas  at  80  per  cent.  Of  this  a  gas  engine,  he  says,  utilises 
from  22  to  32  per  cent.  The  waste  of  heat  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
jacket,  because,  owing  to  the  higii  temperature  of  the  working 
agent,  we  have,  in  Professor  Kennedy's  words,  to  "adopt  the 
somewhat  barbarous  expedient  of  continually  keeping  the  metal 
cool  by  means  of  a  water  jacket." 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


THE  DISCOVERY,  UTILISATION,  AND 
PROPERTIES  OF  OIL* 

Co)?TENTS.~Petroleam;  Its  Production  in  Russia,  America,  and  Scotland 
—  Composition  —  Distil] ation  —  Density  —  Flashing  Poin t  —  Heating 
Value—Evaporation — Pressure — Utilisation  of  On — As  Liquid  Fuel 
on  Railways,  &c.— Oil  Gas— Mansfield  Producer — Keith— Rogers — 
Pintsoh. 

The  name  petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
words  petra,  a  rock,  and  oleum,  oil.  It  is  a  mineral  product, 
obtained  from  the  earth  in  two  different  ways.  Most  of  the  oil 
used  is  drawn,  at  varying  depths,  from  subterranean  wells  in  a 
natural  state,  but  a  relatively  small  quantity  is  also  produced  by 
distillation  from  bituminous  shale.  The  extraction  of  oil  has 
been  carried  on  in  Scotland  since  1850 ;  the  discovery  of  rock 
oil  in  the  earth,  and  the  operations  necessary  for  bringing  it  to 
the  surface,  date  from  a  few  years  later.  A  third  kind  of  oil, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  these,  is  obtained  from  fat 
and  grease,  by  the  application  of  intense  heat,  in  retorts.  The 
process  is  usually  continued  until  the  oil  has  been  converted 
into  a  rich  gas.  Lastly,  there  are  vegetable  oils,  such  as  linseed, 
castor,  palm,  or  olive  oil,  from  which  gas  may  also  be  produced 
by  distillation.  To  distil  gas  from  any  kind  of  oil,  great  heat  ia 
necessary. 

Petroletim. — Within  the  last  few  years  petroleum  has  become 
a  most  important  article  of  commerce.  There  are  two  countriea 
from  which  this  oil  has  been  chiefly  obtained,  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  centre  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known, 
however,  to  exist  in  many  other  places,  and  has  been  found  in 
South  America,  especially  in  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
India,  Assam  (1890),  Beloochistan,  Japan,  China,  Burmah, 
Egypt,  Australia,  and  in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  Some 
scientific  men  are  of  opinion  that  petroleum  may  be  discovered 
almost  everywhere,  if  the  borings  are  carried  deep  enough  into  the 

*  Students  desirons  of  in^estigattsg  this  importovit  subject  with  spedal 
reference  to  the  geoffraphioal  and  geological  distribution  of  petroleum 
throughout  the  worlo,  its  refining,  characteristics,  umb  and  testing,  an 
referred  to  Mr.  Boverton  Redwood's  valuable  work  on  Petroleum, 
(GMffinandCo.     1890.) 
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earth.  But  for  the  present  the  supply  from  Russia  is,  and  will 
probably  long  continue  to  be,  practically  unlimited,  and  Russian 
petroleum  is  conveyed  so  cheaply  all  over  Europe,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  seek  for  oil  elsewhere.  The  chief  centre  of  the  oil 
industry  is  round  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  though  important 
oil  fields  have  been  discovered  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  that  these  vast  natural  reservoirs 
have  been  utilised,  and  their  discovery  threatens  in  several  ways 
to  revolutionise  commerce,  especially  as  providing  a  new  kind  of 
fuel.  The  town  of  Baku,  the  capital  of  the  Caspian  district,  has 
from  a  village  become  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  since  oil  has 
been  found  in  great  quantities  in  its  vicinity.  The  existence  of 
an  oil  region  round  the  Caspian  was  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  district  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Fire  Region, 
and  the  mysterious  flames  which  issued  from  fissures  in  the 
rocks  were  worshipped  by  them  600  years  B.C.,  as  manifestations 
of  the  Fire  God.  These  flames  are  nothing  more  than  the  gases 
given  ofl*  by  the  subterranean  oil  reservoirs,  ignited  at  some 
remote  period,  and  which  have  never  been  extinguished. 

Russian  Oil. — The  extraction  of  oil  from  the  earth  in  the 
Baku  district  is  now  carried  out  on  a  regular  system.  The  wells 
are  tapped,  or  the  oil  is  "  struck,"  as  it  is  called,  and  immedi- 
ately rises  to  the  surface  at  a  high  pressure.  It  is  then  conveyed 
through  pipes  direct  to  the  refineries,  where  it  is  purified,  and 
separated  into  the  lighter  volatile  oils,  as  naphtha,  the  lighting 
or  intermediate  oils,  lubricating  oils,  which  are  all  of  varying 
density,  and  the  crude  petroleum  called  "astatki."  Through 
another  line  of  pipes  it  is  next  carried  to  fill  the  tanks  in  the 
steamers  on  the  Caspian,  no  other  method  of  distribution  being 
employed.  This  system  of  pipes  forms  a  network  over  an  area 
of  several  square  miles  round  Baku,  and  the  oil  issues  from  the 
wells  at  so  high  a  pressure  that  no  pumping  is  required,  until 
the  flow  has  begun  to  diminish.  It  is  struck  at  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  825  feet  below  the  surface.  A  new  line  of  pipes  is 
now  in  course  of  construction,  for  carrying  refined  oil  from  Baku 
through  the  Caucasus  to  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  560  miles 
distant,  from  whence  it  will  be  easy  to  convey  it  by  sea  to  the 
south  of  Russia,  and  throughout  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  oil  industry  of  Baku  has  been  greatly 
developed,  and  almost  created  by  two  Swedish  engineers,  Robert 
and  Ludwig  Nobel,  who  have  organised  a  system  of  obtaining 
and  refining  the  oil,  and  distributing  it  all  over  Europe  (see 
Appendix,  Section  A). 

.American  Oil.  —  The  second  source  of  oil  supply  is  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Alleghany  district  in  North  America,  and 
the  newly  discovered  oil  regions  of  Athabasca  in  Central  Canada. 
Here  also  the  supply  is  ample,  though  the  borings  are  carried 
much  lower,  oil  being  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from  500  to 
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4,000  feet  from  the  surface.  The  petroleum  wells  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  discovered  about  1859.  The  oil  issues  from  the 
ground  at  a  lower  pressure  than  in  the  Caspian  district,  and  is 
pumped  through  pipes,  often  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  to  the 
chief  commercial  centres  of  the  United  States.  There  are  about 
25,000  petroleum  wells  in  America,  and  400  in  the  Caspian,  but 
the  supply  in  the  latter  is  very  much  more  abundant.  In  1890 
the  yield  of  oil  from  the  American  wells  was  2,600,000  gallons  a 
day,  and  from  the  Caspian  nearly  2,700,000  gallons  per  day. 
The  supply  from  both  is  at  present  apparently  unlimited,  and 
there  are  only  two  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  petroleum  all  over 
the  world,  for  lighting  and  heating  purposes,  &c.  The  first  is 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  transport,  which  will  no  doubt  be  over- 
come; the  second  is  the  varying  composition  and  inflammable 
nature  of  the  oil,  necessitating  great  care  in  carrying  and  storing 
it. 

Scotch  Oil. — ^The  third  source  from  whence  mineral  oil  is 
obtained  is  by  distillation  from  bituminous  shale  or  "  petroleum 
^  peat."  Dr.  James  Young  was  the  first  to  discover,  in  1850, 
that  petroleum  could  be  extracted  from  shale,  rich  beds  of  which 
exist  in  abundance  in  Scotland.  The  oil  produced  is  usually 
known  as  paraffin  oil. 

Thus  during  the  last  forty  years  a  vast  and  hitherto  unsus- 
pected store  of  natural  fuel  has  been  brought  to  light,  which, 
unlike  coal,  requires  no  laborious  mining  process  to  extract  it 
from  the  earth.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  bore  a  well  of  the 
requisite  depth,  with  an  instrument  known  as  a  well-driller, 
over  which  a  wooden  structure  is  erected,  and  the  oil  issues 
forth  in  a  liquid  stream.  The  boring  is  often  now  carried  out 
by  a  motor  driven  by  oil.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  the 
Caspian  district,  that  the  flow  of  oil  is  not  allowed  to  become  so 
great  as  to  flood  the  country.  Thus  in  the  Droojba  fountain,  in 
1883,  the  oil  rose  to  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  flowed  at  the  rate  of 
2,000,000  gallons  a  day.  It  burst  to  the  surface  with  the  force 
of  a  miniature  volcano,  carrying  with  it  large  quantities  of  sand, 
and  the  damage  done  to  the  surrounding  country  ruined  the 
owners.  About  £10,000  worth  of  oil  per  day  were  thrown  up, 
and  most  of  it  wasted.  To  check  this  tremendous  flow,  the  wells 
are  now  ''  capped "  at  once  if  possible,  and  frequently  covered 
over,  or  *'  corked,"  if  the  price  of  oil  is  at  the  time  so  low  as  to 
render  the  working  unrenumerative.  Thus  the  supply  is  stored 
for  future  use. 

CompoBition  of  OIL — The  difficulties  of  utilising  Nature's 
bountiful  stores  of  light  and  heat  become  apparent,  as  soon  as 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the  oil  are  examined.  The  composi- 
tion of  fuel  such  as  coal,  wood,  &c.,  varies  considerably,  and 
with  oil  it  is  even  less  uniform.  Crude  petroleum  consists  of 
various  hydrocarbons,  differing  in  their  proportions  in  every  oil. 
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and  all  are  of  different  densities.  The  density  of  some  is  very 
low,  and  they  are  much  lighter  than  water,  taken  as  unity* 
The  lighter  the  more  dangerous  the  oil,  because  the  more 
rapidly  it  evaporates,  giving  off  inflammable  vapours  which 
ignite  if  a  light  be  brought  near.  As  the  chemical  constituents 
of  petroleum  have  different  boiling  points,  they  are  vaporised 
at  different  temperatures.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
these  oils.  At  a  low  temperature  the  lightest  and  most  volatile 
hydrocarbons  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  first  given  off.  As  the 
temperature  increases,  and  more  heat  is  applied,  the  heavier  and 
more  inflammable  vapours  are  separated,  till  at  last  all  the 
volatile  oil  is  evaporated,  and  a  thick  heavy  liquid  is  left,  called 
"astatki''  in  Russia,  and  ''residuum''  in  America.  ^Formerly 
this  petroleum  refuse  was  considered  useless,  and  thrown  away. 
Both  in  America  and  Russia  it  was  allowed  at  times  to  run  to 
waste,  and  formed  lakes  of  liquid  petroleum,  which  were  often 
set  on  fire,  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  carried  off  by  pipes  into  the 
sea.  It  is  now  known  that,  though  this  refuse  cannot  be 
volatilised  by  the  application  of  heat,  however  intense,  it  may 
be  broken  up  or  divided  into  spray  and  utilised,  by  injecting  air 
or  steam  into  it,  and  thus  burning  it.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
Russia  and  America,  and  forms  a  valuable  liquid  fuel,  though  it 
does  not  yet  pay  for  the  cost  of  transport  to  other  countries. 

DistiUation. — If  American,  Russian,  or  Scotch  shale  oil  be 
heated  gradually  in  a  retort,  it  is  divided  up  by  what  is  called 
''  fractional  distillation "  as  follows : — The  highly  inflammable 
vapours,  variously  known  as  naphtha,  gazolene,  benzoline, 
petroleum  essence,  petroleum  spirit,  &c.,  are  first  given  off. 
These  vapours,  though  very  dangerous,  are  free  from  impurity. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  retort  increases  heavier  gases  are 
liberated,  and  carbon  is  deposited;  while  at  a  red  heat  the 
residuum  is  split  up,  or  "  cracked/'  and  converted  into  a  time  oil 
gas,  containing  a  large  amount  of  tarry  products.  ''  Cracking  " 
is  the  term  applied  to  petroleum  when,  by  subjecting  it  to  great 
heat,  the  heavier  chemical  constituents,  which  will  not  them- 
selves vaporise  at  that  temperature,  are  split  up  and  decomposed 
into  lighter  hydrocarbons,  which  are  readily  evaporated.  The 
different  oils  thus  formed  are,  in  the  order  of  their  density, 
volatile  essence  or  spirit ;  kerosene  or  illuminating  oil ;  what  is 
called  intermediate  oil,  because  in  density  and  inflammability  it 
is  between  the  light  and  heavy  oils ;  thick  lubricating  oil ;  and 
lastly,  astatki  or  refuse,  which  may  either  be  made  into  gas,  or  by 
the  addition  of  superheated  steam,  burnt  as  fuel. 

Different  Densities  of  Oil.-— It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  different  classes  of  oil  are  ever  rigidly  defined  in  any 
petroleum.      They  pass  one  into  the  other,  from    lighter  to 
heavier,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  can  only  be  correctly . 
tabulate^l,  according  to  their  density.     Nor  13  evan  this  an 
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infallible  test  of  their  quality,  for  the  same  oil,  naphtha,  kerosene, 
or  lubricating  oil,  will  often  vary  in  density,  according  to  the 
petroleum  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Sometimes  an  oil  will 
contain  more  of  the  lighter,  sometimes  more  of  the  heavier 
constituents.  At  Baku  the  lightest  oils  are  found  in  wells  of 
great  depth,  and  hence  the  high  pressure  of  the  oil  fountains,  and 
the  force  with  which  they  rise  ;  the  heavier  kinds  lie  nearer  the 
surfiBtce.  The  difficulty  caused  by  the  varying  density  of 
petroleum,  and  the  different  temperatures  at  which  it  vaporises, 
is  the  main  obstacle  to  its  use  in  heat  engines,  and  special  means 
are  employed  in  every  case  to  convert  it  into  spray.  If  the  oil 
be  simply  injected  into  the  cylinder  like  gas,  the  hydrocarbons 
are  soon  deposited,  and  are  troublesome  to  get  rid  of  If  only 
the  lightest  oils  or  spirit  are  used,  they  are  even  more  easily 
ignited  than  gas,  but  they  are  expensive,  and  dangerous  to 
transport  Legally  they  can  only  be  used  with  special  precau- 
tions in  heat  motors.  The  heavy  liquid  refuse  is  not  inflammable, 
and  therefore  quite  safe,  but  to  employ  it  in  ah  engine  it  must 
be  previously  distilled  in  a  retort.  It  is  the  intermediate  kinds 
of  oil,  obtained  from  heavy  residuum  after  refining  away  the 
volatile  essence,  which  are  chiefly  used  for  lighting  and  heating ; 
and  petroleum,  as  distinguished  from  spirit  or  naphtha,  motors, 
are  usually  driven  by  these  oils  only.  If  natural  oils  have 
been  carefully  refined,  and  their  more  volatile  constituents  drawn 
off  by  the  application  of  heat,  they  become  much  less  inflam- 
mable. Lighting  oil  or  common  kerosene  will  not  ignite  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  will  even  extinguish  a  lighted  taper 
when  applied  to  it.  Special  legal  restrictions  are,  however, 
placed  on  the  use  of  oil  in  most  European  countries,  and  a  test, 
known  as  the  Flashing  Point,  is  prescribed,  to  determine  its 
inflammability. 

Flashing  Point. — The  flashing  point  of  an  oil  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  gives  off  inflammable  vapours,  and  depends  on 
its  density  or  specific  gravity — that  is,  the  ratio  of  a  given 
volume  of  its  weight,  as  compared  to  the  weight  of  the  same 
volume  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  60'  F.  Careful 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  temperature  in  dealing  with 
oil,  because  petroleum  increases  greatly  in  volume  with  every 
degree  rise  of  heat.  To  determine  its  specific  gravity,  water  is 
taken  as  unity,  and  the  weights  of  oil  as  fractions.  The  higher 
the  specific  gravity  of  oil,  or  the  more  closely  it  approximates  to 
the  density  of  water,  the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  its  inflam- 
mability. Petroleum  which  has  a  low  specific  gravity  contains 
very  light  chemical  constituents,  and  these  are  given  off  at  a  low 
temperature.  Hence  it  catches  fire  more  readily  than  other  oils 
of  greater  density,  containing  heavier  hydrocarbons. 

The  flashing  point  of  oil  is  usually  determined  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  designed  by  Sir  F.  AbeL     A  small  cylindrical 
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vesael  of  oil  is  immersed  in  another  containing  water.  The  tight 
fitting  cover  of  the  small  oil  vessel  has  three  holes,  which  are 
opened  by  moving  a  slide.  Through  one  a  thermometer  is  passed 
into  the  vessel,  and  a  gas  burner  and  flame  are  fixed  above  the 
others.  The  oil  is  heated  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  lamp.  At  about  OO""  F.,  or 
19^  C,  the  slide  in  the  cover  of  the  air  vessel  is  slowly  with- 
drawn, the  flame  tilted  till  it  is  brought  beneath  the  lid  through 
the  holes,  and  the  oil  watched  until  it  lights  or  flashes.  The 
flashing  point  is  determined  from  the  number  of  degrees  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  oil.  In  most  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  no  oil  may  be  used  giving  ofi*  inflammable  vapours, 
that  is  having  a  flashing  point  below  a  certain  limit  of  tempera- 
ture, which  is  fixed  by  law.  In  England  and  Od.nada  the  limit 
is  73"  P.,  or  22'  C;  in  America  and  Austria,  37-5'  C;  in 
France,  35°  C;  Russia,  28°  C;  Germany,  21°  0.  The  flashing 
point  may  also  be  roughly  determined  by  holding  a  lighted  taper 
above  an  open  vessel  filled  with  oil.  As  the  temperature  is 
raised  by  the  heat  of  the  taper,  light  hydrocarbons  are  liberated, 
rise  to  the  surface  and  ignite,  and  if  a  thermometer  be  placed 
in  the  oil,  the  flashing  point  can  be  read  ofl*.  The  higher  this 
limit  of  ignition,  the  safer  the  oil. 

Ignition  Point. — The  ignition  or  burning  point  of  oil  is  the 
temperature  at  which  the  oil  itself,  and  not  the  inflammable 

Table  op  Constituents  op  American,  Russian,  and  Scotch  Shale  Oil, 
WITH  Specific  Gbavity  and  Flashing  Point  [Robinson), 


Constitaenta. 

American  Oil. 

Banian  OU. 

Scotch  Shale  OU. 

Flashing 
Point. 

Volume. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Volume. 

Spedflc 
Gravity. 

Volume. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Benzine  light  oils. 
Benzine  heavy  oils, 
Kerosene  lighting 

oils. 
Intermediate,    . 
Lubricating  pyro- 

naphtha  oub, 
Paraffin  wax  (vase- 

linie), 
Residuamand  loss, 

Percent. 
14 
2 

50 

.*• 

15 

2 
16 

0-700 
0730 

0-810 

•  «  • 

0-880 

... 
•  •  • 

Percent. 
1 
3 

27 
12 

32 

1 
24 

0-725 
0-775 

0-822 
0-858 

0-903 

0-925 

•  • . 

Percent 
5 

... 

35 
2 

18 

12 

28 

0-730 

*•  * 

0-805 
0-850 

0-885 

... 

*• . 

-10 
0 

25  to  50 
1U5 

110  to  200 

... 
... 

99 

100 

100 
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Tapoun  given  off,  takes  fire.  It  is  of  course  of  greater  import- 
ance to  determine  the  flashing  than  the  burning  point,  the  former 
being  reached  long  before  the  oil  itself  is  raised  to  the  ignition 
point.  As  the  lowest  legal  flashing  point  of  an  oil  is  in  England 
73*  F.,  naphtha  or  petroleum  spirit,  which  ignites  at  a  lower 
temperature  and  is  very  dangerous,  may  not  be  used.  The 
flashing  point  of  astatki  or  crude  petroleum  refuse  is  above 
200*  C. ;  intermediate  Scotch  shale  oil  has  a  flashing  point  of 
105"  0.  =  22r  F. 

The  table  on  p.  280  (from  Professor  Robinson's  Gas  arul 
PetroUum  Engines)  gives  the  proportions  by  volume,  flashing 
point,  and  specific  gravity,  of  the  different  hydrocarbons  con- 
tained in  Russian,  American,  and  Scotch  petroleum. 

The  following  table  (from  Redwood,  see  p.  282)  shows  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  oils  from  different  countries  and 
their  heating  value,  &c. 

Calorific  Value  of  Oil  as  used  in  an  Engine. — Mr.  C.  J. 
Wilson,  F.S.C.,  the  best  London  authority  on  this  subject,  has 
made  many  determinations  of  the  heating  value  of  oils  with  his 
improved  fuel  calorimeter,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  engine  tests. 

The  heating  value  of  oil  is  now  usually  determined  in  a  closed 
calorimeter,  but  in  applying  this  determination  to  the  com- 
bustion of  oil  in  a  motor  cylinder,  the  conditions  are  very 
different.  When  oil  is  burnt  by  means  of  compressed  oxygen 
in  a  calorimeter,  the  whole  of  the  water  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrogen  is  condensed  to  the  liquid  state,  and 
cooled  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is  made. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of  this  water, 
and  deduct  the  heat  which  would  be  required  to  evaporate  it, 
since  in  all  cases  where  an  oil  is  burnt  as  fuel,  the  products 
escape  in  the  gaseous  state.  In  an  engine  cylinder  the  water 
is  discharged  at  exhaust  as  steam,  and  not  condensed.  This 
difference  should  be  allowed  for,  in  giving  the  useful  heating 
value  for  oil  in  an  engine,  as  heat  is  lost  at  exhaust,  other- 
wise an  error  of  about  7  per  cent,  may  be  made. 

The  following  extract  on  the  heat  value  of  Russolene  and 
Broxboume  oils,  tested  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is  taken  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Report  for  1894 : — 

*'  Bussolene  Oil— Calorifio  Value. — To  determine  this,  the 
oil  was  completely  burned  in  a  closed  bomb  with  compressed 
oxygen,  and  the  heat  produced  carefully  measured.  Calculated 
to  calories  per  gramme  of  oil,  the  mean  of  two  concordant 
experiments  is  11*055.  This  figure  includes  all  heat  obtained  by 
condensation  of  produced  water,  and  cooling  this  and  the  gaseous 
products  to  28*  0.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correction  for  the  water 
produced  by  combustion,  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  in  the  oil 
was  determined,  and  found  to  be  14*05  per  cent.;  the  produced 
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water  will,  thei^efore,  be  1*2645  tunes  the  weight  of  the  oil* 
Taking  the  latent  heat  of  water  at  28**  C,  as  587  calories  gives 
0*742  calorie  per  gramme,  and  deducting  this  from  11*055  gives 
10*313  calories  as  the  heat  of  combustion  of  1  gramme  of  the  oil; 
products  of  combustion  in  the  gaseous  state  at  28°  C.  This  oil 
seems  very  constant  in  composition,  for  a  sample  examined  more 
than  a  year  ago  gave  14*07  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  a  calori6c 
value  of  10*3  calories  per  gramme, — practically  identical  with 
the  above. 

"The  heat  value  is,  therefore,  nearly  18,600  British  T.U. 
per  lb.  Comparing  this  with  Welsh  steam,  with  a  calorific 
value  of  14,500  thermal  units  per  lb.,  one  lb.  of  oil  will,  in 
heating  value,  be  equivalent  to  1  *28  lb.  of  coal,  and  comparing 
it  with  London  gas,  having  a  calorific  value  of  19,200  British 
T.U.  per  lb.,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  0*97  lb.  of  gas.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  oil  at  60"  F.  is  0*82,  and  flashing  point 
(Abel  test)  86'^r." 

*' Brozboiirne  Oil— Caloriflic  Value. — The  mean  of  two 
ei^periments  in  the  compressed  oxygen  calorimeter  gives  11*019 
calories  per  gramme,  all  produced  water  being  condensed.  The 
correction  calculated  from  the  hydrogen  percentage  is  0*742 
calorie,  giving  as  the  heat  value  10*277  calories  per  gramme, 
all  products  of  combustion  in  the  gaseous  state  at  24°  C.  This 
corresponds  to  a  thermal  value  of  18,500  British  T.U.  per  lb., 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  at  60°  F.  being  0*81,  and  flashing 
point  (Abel  test)  155°  F.  The  Broxbourne  oil  was  about  double 
the  price  of  the  Kussolene." 

Professor  Bobinson's  Experiments. — A  series  of  carefu] 
and  interesting  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Professor 
Bobinson,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes  produced  by 
heat  in  different  kinds  of  oil.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
perties of  oil,  and  how  much  additional  heat  was  necessary  to 
convert  it  into  a  vapour  before  using  it  in  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine,  he  desired  to  know  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil 
distilled  or  evaporated,  and  the  pressure  of  the  petroleum  vapour 
given  ofil  The  first  point  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
process  of  fractional  distillation.  A  glass  flask  filled  with 
petroleum  was  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  and  slowly  heated  by  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  Two  thermometers  were  used,  one 
in  the  oil,  the  other  at  the  neck  of  the  flask.  By  this  apparatus 
Professor  Bobinson  was  able  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  oil, 
and  of  the  vapour  as  it  was  given  off;  the  latter  was  then 
passed  through  a  glass  tube  surrounded  with  iced  water  into  a 
graduated  condenser.  With  water  the  boiling  point  would 
be  always  the  same,  but  with  oil  it  was  necessary,  as  distillation 
ceased  at  one  temperature,  to  increase  it  continually.  The 
temperatures  of  the  oil  and  vapour  were  found  never  to 
ACroQ    oon^letelji  bat   the  Jugher   the   temperatore   of   tho 
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oil,  the  less  difference  there  was  between  it  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  distilled  vapour.  A  marked  difference  between 
the  various  oils  tested  was  found,  in  the  gradual  or  abrupt 
distillation  of  their  constituents,  and  the  percentage  given 
off  at  the  different  temperatures.  As  a  rule,  Scotch  shale  oil 
distilled  slowly  at  a  high  temperature,  with  the  exception  of 
Trinity  or  lighthouse  oil,  55  per  cent,  of  which  distilled  between 
170^  C.  and  230*"  C.  Some  of  the  ordinary  lubricating  oils  dis- 
tilled rapidly  at  a  temperature  commencing  at  120^  C,  the 
Russian  at  130°  0.  The  oils  which  distilled  a  large  percentage 
of  their  volume  within  a  limited  range  of  temperature,  showed  a 
more  or  less  uniform  composition.  Others  evaporated  slowly 
through  a  wide  range,  proving  that  they  were  more  complex  in 
composition,  and  made  up  of  hydrocarbons  having  varying  boil- 
ing points.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  heavy,  intermediate, 
and  Scotch  shale  oils  was  distilled  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  range  of  temperature*  applied  to  these  oils  varied  from 
120'  0.  to  270"  0.  At  a  temperature  of  from  215°  C.  to  240"*  C, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  American  and  Russian  oils  distilled. 

Evaporation  of  Oil. — The  next  experiments  were  undertaken 
to  determine  the  evaporation  from  heavy  oils  in  the  open  air,  when 
exposed  to  a  slow  gentle  heat,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, and  thus  the  amount  of  light  hydrocarbons  they  contained. 
Lighthouse,  Scotch  shale,  and  lubricating  oils,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  '8 1 0  to  0  -853,  were  tested.  They  were  placed  in  shallow 
receivers,  and  a  steady  heat  maintained  beneath  them,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oils  being  kept  for  three  hours  at  from  40*"  0.  to 
65*"  0.  The  amount  of  evaporation  was  determined  by  weighing 
the  oils  before  and  afber  the  experiments,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  percentage  of  loss  varied  inversely  as  their  specific  gravity. 
With  the  heaviest  lubricating  oil,  the  loss  in  weight  was  2*96  per 
cent.,  with  the  lightest  oil  of  0*810  specific  gravity  it  was  6*90 
per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  These  experiments  show  the  degrees 
of  safety  with  which  oils  may  be  stored  in  hot  climates,  and  the 
necessity  of  ventilating  and  keeping  cool  the  oil  tanks,  thus 
diminishing  risk  and  loss  by  evaporation. 

Pressiires  of  Oil. — Professor  Robinson  next  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  pressures  of  the  different  oils,  corresponding 
with  a  given  rise  in  temperature.  Some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  making  these  trials,  because  it  was  found  much  less 
easy  to  prevent  leakage  from  the  joints  with  petroleum  vapour, 
than  with  steam  or  lighting  gas.  The  testing  apparatus  consisted 
of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube,  having  one  limb  longer  than  the  other. 
At  the  end  of  the  shorter  was  a  spherical  bulb,  the  longer  was 
provided  with  a  graduated  scale.  The  tube  and  bulb  were 
tilled  with  mercury  and  oil,  the  oil  being  uppermost  in  the  bulb. 
The  temperature  was  raised  by  placing  the  glass  apparatus 
in  a  glycerine  bath,  gradually  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner.    As 
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tbe  sample  of  oil  in  the  bulb  increased  in  temperature,  the  pres- 
sure generated  by  its  vapour  forced  the  mercury  down  the  bulb 
and  up  the  longer  limb  of  the  tube,  and  its  rise  was  noted  on  the 
scale.  Corrections  were  carefully  made  for  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  latent  heat  of  evaporation  in  the  oil,  expansion  of  the 
glass  and  mercury,  &c.  The'  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
showed  the  pressure  attained  by  the  petroleum  vapour  in  the 
bulb,  corresponding  to  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  glycerine 
bath.  The  results  of  the  experiments  were  afterwards  plotted 
on  curves,  showing  the  proportional  increase  of  pressure  with 
increase  of  temperature,  in  the  same  way  as  with  steam.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  gives  various  curves  exhibiting  the  temperatures 
and  pressures  for  different  oils.  It  was  found  that  steam  had 
a  higher  pressure  at  a  given  temperature  than  any  of  the  oils, 
except  petroleum  spirit  or  naphtha,  the  pressure  of  which  rises 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  its  temperature  At  300*"  F.  the 
pressure  of  petroleum  spirit  was  125  lbs.  and  that  of  steam  is 
55  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  of  ordinary  oils  was  much 
less.  Common  lighting  oils,  chiefly  American,  gave  an  absolute 
pressure  of  a  little  above  150  centimetres  of  mercury,  at  temper- 
atures varying  from  170'  C.  to  200*  C,  while  the  heavy  oils,  as 
Lighthouse  or  Scotch  shale,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
0*825,  showed  a  very  low  absolute  pressure,*  90  to  94  centi- 
metres of  mercury  at  a  temperature  of  200'  C.  The  lighter  the 
oil,  the  more  nearly  it  approached  the  temperature  and  pressure 
of  steam.  At  lower  temi>eratures  the  oils  exhibited  great  differ- 
ences of  pressure,  but  at  the  lowest  temperature  tested,  about 
80' C,  all  gave  nearly  the  same  pressure,  viz.,  about  80  centi- 
metres of  mercury  (absolute  pressure).  At  temperatures  below 
100'  C,  the  pressure  of  water  vapour  was  very  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  oil. 

The  pressure  of  air  at  a  given  temperature  being  known,  it 
is  possible,  with  the  help  of  these  valuable  tables,  to  determine 
approximately  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  petroleum  vapour, 
and  therefore  the  work  which  should  be  obtained  from  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  air  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine.  ISEuch,  however, 
remains  to  be  done,  and  at  present  we  know  little  about 
the  action  of  petroleum  under  great  heat  in  a  motor.  The 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are  increased  by  the  complex  constitu- 
tion of  oil.  The  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  petroleum  is 
about  one-ninth  that  of  water — that  is,  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
will  evaporate  niue  times  as  much  oil  of  average  specific  gravity 
as  water,  but  the  expansion  of  the  vapour  is  only  one-fifth  that 
of  water  vapour  or  steam.  Hence  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
will  produce  |^  or  1*8  times  as  much  oil  vapour  as  steam  from 
water  (see  p.  319).     The  above  data  are  from  Professor  Robin* 

*  Absolute  presBure  is  14*7  lbs.  below  the  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere. 
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son's  able  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Ai*ts  on  "  The  Uses  of  Fetro- 

lefnm  in  Prime  Motors/'  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  an 

exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject.     Professor  Robinson  has 

been  the  first,  as  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  to  make  a  special  ! 

study  of  this  difficult  question. 

TTtilisation  of  Oil.— Having  thus  considered  the  chemical 
composition  and  properties  of  oil,  it  will  be  evident  that,  though 
it  can  be  utilised  in  many  ways  to  produce  heat,  the  process  is 
complicated,  because  its  constituents  vary  so  widely.  There 
are  four  methods  by  which  petroleum  may  be  used  to  generate 
mechanical  energy  in  a  heat  motor. 

I.  As  liquid  fuel  it  is  burnt  under  a  boiler  to  evaporate  water. 
In  this  case  the  petroleum  is  simply  used  as  fuel,  and  produces 
the  same  effect.  It  is  injected  through  a  nozzle,  with  a  proper 
admixture  of  steam  and  air,  into  the  furnace,  where  it  is  burnt 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  heaviest  petroleum  and  oil  refuse  may 
bo  thus  employed  to  generate  heat-;  the  greater  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil,  the  better  suited  it  is  for  fuel. 

II.  Petroleum  may  be  subjected  to  destructive  distillation 
in  a  retort,  and  turned  into  a  fixed  gas,  in  the  same  way  that 
lighting  gas  is  distilled  from  coal.  Any  oil  may  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  but  the  best  for  distilling  are  the  intermediate  oils, 
which  are  neither  so  light  that  they  escape  before  they  can  be 
gasified,  nor  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  easily  be  broken  up. 
The  oil  gas  thus  produced  is  exceedingly  rich,  having  twice  the 
heating  value  of  coal  gas.  Mixed  with  air  in  proper  proportions, 
this  gas  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  and  the  force 
of  the  explosion  drives  the  piston  forward,  as  in  a  gas  engine. 

III.  The  lighter  and  more  volatile  constituents  of  petroleum,, 
such  as  gazolene,  benzine,  petroleum  spirit,  essence  or  naphtha, 
are  used,  in  the  same  way  as  oil  gas,  to  work  a  motor.  The  spirit 
is  previously  prepared,  and  the  heavier  hydrocarbons  withdrawn. 
Except  that  the  power  necessary  to  drive  the  engine  is  obtained 
by  explosion,  the  action  of  the  volatile  spirit  is  similar  to  that  of 
steam  in  a  steam  engine,  the  spirit  being  condensed,  re-evaporated, 
and  used  continuously,  as  in  the  Yarrow  spirit  launch.  The  same 
spirit  is  also  used  as  a  fuel  to  vaporise  the  working  agent. 

lY.  Ordinary  petroleum  is  evaporated  at  a  moderate  temper- 
ature in  an  apparatus  contiguous  to  the  engine,  and  mixed 
with  air  is  used,  as  in  the  spirit  engine,  to  drive  the  piston  by 
the  force  of  explosion.  Here  also  the  oil  constitutes  both  the 
fbel  and  the  working  agent.  Engines  employing  this  method 
to  produce  mechanical  energy  from  petroleum  may  bo  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes — (a)  Those  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
crude  petroleum  is  vaporised,  and  so  broken  up  that  practically 
no  residuum  is  left ;  (6)  Those  working  with  oils  of  lower  specific 
gravity,  in  which  cold  air  is  charged  with  the  volatile  hydro- 
carbons, and  the  heavy  residuum  wasted.    Some  of  the  latter  may 
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almost  be  oaUed  spirit  engines;  as  the  oil  they  retain  for  use  ia 
very  light  and  inflammable. 

Tarlous  Methods. — All  these  methods  of  utilising  petroleun^ 
88  iiiel  present  difficulties,  owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  the 
oil,  except  when  it  is  evaporated  as  a  pure  spirit.  It  was  long 
thought  impossible  to  burn  the  heavy  astatki,  but  when  con- 
verted into  spray  by  injectiug  steam  or  air  into  it,  it  can  under 
certain  circumstances  be  profitably  employed.  When  the  petro- 
leum is  turned  into  a  fixed  gas,  without  the  addition  of  air; 
difiioulties  arise,  because  the  gas  becomes  laden  with  tarry  pro- 
ducts  which,  unless  it  is  well  washed  and  cooled,  clo«^  the  pipes 
and  valves.  There  is  another  obstacle  when  the  lighter  con- 
stituents of  petroleum  are  utilised  in  an  engine.  These  are* 
given  off  at  different  temperatures,  and  the  process  is  assisted 
if  a  large  surface  of  the  oil  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  nir. 
It  is  therefore  agitated  mechanically,  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
constituents  are  gradually  evaporated,  and  a  heavy  residuuui 
remains,  which  is  usually  wasted.  Some  foreign  inventors  pre- 
fer to  utilise  only  the  lighter  and  more  inflammable  portions  of 
the  oil,  and  to  sacrifice  tlie  remainder,  thereby  obtaining  quicker 
evaporation,  more  power,  and  cleaner  combustion  than  with 
heavier  oils,  though  the  consumption  is  greater.  But  the  method 
more  generally  employed  in  oil  engines,  as  safer  and  less  waste- 
ful, is  to  evaporate  the  whole  of  the  oil,  and  this  requires  the 
application  of  heat. 

We  will  now  consider-;— I.  Petroleum  as  fuel,  and  II.  Petro- 
leum when  converted  into  oil  gas.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
treat  of  III.  The  use  of  Petroleum  spirit,  and  IV.  Crude  petro- 
leum in  oil  engines. 

I.  Petroleum  as  Fuel. — The  advantages  of  petroleum,  when 
burned  as  liquid  fuel,  are  so  great  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  it 
will  in  time  compete  with  coal  and  other  fuels,  and  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  There  are  now 
on  the  Caspian  forty  *'  oil  steamers,"  in  which  the  boilers  are  fired 
with  astatki.  All  the  locomotives  on  the  Tsaritzin  and  Grazi 
Railway  in  south-east  Eussia  are  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for 
burning  petroleum  refuse,  instead  of  coal,  under  their  boilers. 
Goal  in  that  part  of  Russia  being  dear  and  scarce,  the  economy 
thus  realised  is  considerable.  In  fact  the  Baku  oil  fields  have 
created  the  Caspian  fieet.  The  uses  to  which  petroleum  is  now 
being  turned  in  Russia,  where  the  oil  is  obtained  on  the  spot, 
will  probably  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  as 
soon  as  pipe  lines  have  been  laid  along  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

Dlillculties. — The  difficulties  attached  to  the  use  of  petroleum 
as  fuel  are-- first,  its  complex  constitution;  secondly,  its  inflam- 
mable nature ;  and  thirdly,  its  cost.  The  two  first  do  not  apply  to 
astatki  or  petroleum  refuse.    The  heavy  oil  used  on  the  Russian 
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railways  is  scarcely  more  inflammable  than  coal,  and  there  is  con* 
sequently  no  danger  in  using  it.  This  was  proved  during  an 
accident  on  the  line,  when  an  engine  and  carriages  left  the  rails, 
and  the  tank  of  astatki  in  the  tender  did  not  ignite.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  petroleum  is  also  fairly  uniform,  because  all  the  volatile 
hydrocarbons  have  been  evaporated,  and  though  it  is  heavy  and 
difficult  to  break  up  into  spray,  yet  when  combined  with  injec- 
tions of  steam  and  air  it  forms  a  safe  and  excellent  combustible. 
At  present,  however,  it  can  only  be  used  in  countries  producing 
it,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  ti^ansport.  In  England  it  is  not  likely 
to  compete  with  native  coal,  but  it  may  in  the  future  be  found  in 
our  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  there  be  turned  to  great 
advantage  for  locomotive  and  marine  engines.  The  steamships  of 
the  Chilian  Company  use  100,000  tons  of  petroleum  yearly.  An 
abundant  supply  is  found  in  Peru,  and  oil  fields  are  also  being 
opened  up  in  Ecuador.  In  Scotland  we  have  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  shale,  capable  of  yielding  120  gallons  of  oil  per  ton, 
but  it  is  chiefly  utilised  at  present  for  making  gas,  and  for 
metallurgical  and  other  processes.  The  cost  of  petroleum 
delivered  wholesale  in  London  and  Liverpool  is — American 
Ordinary  3|d.  to  4d.  per  (gallon ;  Russian  Ordinary  3^d.  to  4d. 
per  gallon  ;  Scotch  Shale  Oil  2Jd.  per  gallon. 

Advantages. — The  first  advantage  of  using  petroleum  as 
fuel,  whether  under  boilers  or  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
is  its  purity.  It  contains  no  sulphur,  and  is  said  to  give  off 
little  or  no  smoke.  If  the  oil  is  perfectly  consumed,  petroleum 
is  the  cleanest  of  all  fuel.  Where  the  oil  is  used  as  liquid 
fuel  to  evaporate  water,  heat  is  economised  because,  as  it 
passes  automatically  into  the  furnace  from  a  tank,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  open  the  fire  door,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  furuace  is  not  lowered.  Petroleum  is  also  much  more 
convenient  to  store,  and  occupies  much  less  space  than  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  coal.  Lastly  it  is  of  much  greater 
heating  value,  as  shown  by  the  amount  of  water  it  evapor- 
ates per  lb.  of  fuel.  It  has  twice  the  evaporative  power  of 
some  coal.  Professor  Robinson  quotes  figures  to  show  that 
it  evaporates  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  steam  than  best 
Durham  steam  coal.  Russian  petroleum  refuse  burnt  in  a 
series  of  shallow  troughs  under  ordinary  boilers  evaporated 
14^  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  refuse;  coal  burnt  in  the  same 
boiler  gave  an  evai)oration  of  7  to  8  lbs.  water  per  lb.  of 
coal.  So  high  a  result  is  not  obtained  when  the  astatki  is 
sprayed.  Professor  Uuwin  tested  the  evaporative  value  of 
petroleum  under  a  steam  boiler,  and  found  it  to  be  12  16 
lbs.  water  (from  and  at  212"  F.)  per  lb.  of  oil  burned. 
The  rate  of  evaporation  was  0*75  lb.  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface.      He  estimated  the  calorific  value  of  the 
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petroleum  he  used  at  about  25  per  cent,  higher  than  an  equal 
weight  of  Welsh  coal. 

liquid  Fuel. — It  is  on  the  Russian  South-Eastern  Railway, 
between  Gi*azi  and  Tsaritzin,  that  the  value  of  peti'oleum  as  fuel 
for  evaporating  steam  in  locomotives  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 
Mr.  Urquhart,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  line,  has  by 
degrees  replaced  coal  by  petroleum  in  almost  all  the  engines 
under  his  charge.  In  the  oil  obtained  at  Baku  there  is  a 
residuum  of  70  to  75  per  cent,  after  the  volatile  naphtha  and 
ordinary  kerosene  have  been  drawn  off  by  distillation,  and 
prior  to  its  utilisation  under  boilers  on  this  railway  enormous 
quantities  of  this  refuse  were  thrown  away.  Before  1882  the 
locomotives  were  fired  with  anthracite,  but  after  various  attempts 
Mr.  Urquhart  succeeded  in  altering  the  shape  of  the  fire  box 
and  tubes  to  burn  petroleum.  There  are  423  miles  of  railway 
on  the  Grazi-Tsaritzin  line,  and  143  engines  are  now  fired  with 
petroleum.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  used  varies  from 
0*889  to  0*911,  and  its  weight  is  55  to  56  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  tank  containing  the  petroleum  is  placed  for  safety  inside 
the  feed-water  tank  in  the  tender.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  the 
tank  through  a  pipe,  terminating  in  a  nozzle,  and  injected  into 
the  furnace.  The  size  of  the  orifice  has  been  carefully  determined 
by  experiments.  A  smaller  tube  containing  steam  from  the  boiler 
passes  down  the  centre  of  the  oil  pipe ;  the  steam  and  oil  mingle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  nozzle,  and  are  injected  as  fine  spray  into  the 
fire  box.  At  the  junction  of  the  tube  and  fire  box  they  are  open 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air,  having  free  access,  is  drawn  by 
suction  to  the  nozzle,  and  enters  with  the  steam  and  oil.  The 
force  of  the  mingled  blast  is  sufficient  to  break  up  the  oil  into 
very  fiue  spray,  which  is  driven  against  a  fire  brick  division  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  fire  box,  and  thus  still  further  subdivided, 
before  it  rises  into  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  as  flame.  A 
bridge  of  fire  brick  is  now  used  to  divide  the  fire  box  into  two 
sections,  and  round  and  through  this  each  jet  of  air,  steam,  and 
petroleum  vapour  has  to  pass.  The  actual  arrangements  of  the 
fire  box,  <bc.,  vary  of  course  with  the  class  of  boiler  used, 
whether  marine,  horizontal,  or  vertical.  Besides  the  locomotives, 
a  great  many  stationary  boilers  are  fired  with  petroleum.  It 
was  at  first  found  difficult  to  keep  the  oil  in  a  proper  liquid 
state  during  the  severe  Russian  winters.  A  certain  quantity  of 
solar  oil  (one  of  the  lighter  oils  obtained  from  petroleum)  is 
now  added  to  it,  and  steam  is  carried  from  the  locomotive  boiler 
through  the  oil  tank  to  heat  it,  by  means  of  a  coil  of  pipes. 

Cost  of  Working. — As  regards  the  cost  of  working  with 
petroleum,  the  best  proof  of  its  economy  is  the  fact  that  from 
1882,  when  it  was  first  used  on  this  railway,  to  1888,  it  gradually 
and  entirely  superseded  coal.  The  saving  in  money  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Urquhart  to  be  43  per  cent.     In  1882  the  consumption  of  coal 
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per  engine  mile,  including  wood  for  lighting  up,  was  55-65  lbs., 
costing  7-64d.  In  1887  30*72  lbs.  of  petroleum  refuse  were  used 
per  engine  mUe,  costing  4*43d.  The  expense  of  repairs  was  also 
much  less,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sulphur  in  the  oiL  Other 
railways  in  Russia  are  now  beginning  to  adopt  petroleum  as 
fuel.  The  locomotiyes  on  the  new  Trans-Caspian  lines  are  fired 
with  it,  as  no  other  combustible  is  available,  and  the  stores  of 
liquid  ^el  will  probably  form  an  important  factor  in  the  Russian 
advance  across  Central  Asia. 

On  the  question  of  the  evaporative  power  and  heating  value 
of  petroleum  as  compared  with  coal,  Mr.  Urquhart  speaks  with 
authority.  He  estimates  the  heating  power  of  petroleum  refuse 
at  19,832  B.T.U.,  and  of  an  equal  weight  of  good  English  coal  at 
14,112  RT.XJ.  Theoretically,  1  lb.  of  petroleum  refuse  evapor- 
ates 17*1  lbs.  of  water  at  a  pressure  of  8^  atmospheres,  while  1 
lb.  of  good  English  coal  evaporates  12  lbs.  water  under  the  same 
conditions.  In  practice  he  found  that  the  petroleum  used  on 
his  engines  evaporated,  at  this  pressure,  14  lbs.  water  per  lb., 
or  82  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  possible  evaporation. 

Petrolemn  on  an  Engliflh  Railway. — Some  kinds  of  heavy 
petroleum  are  also  utilised  as  fuel  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
Mr.  Holden,  the  locomotive  superintendent,  finding  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  from  shale  oil  distilleries,  tar 
from  oil  gas,  green  oil,  creosote,  and  other  heavy  residuum, 
has  adopted  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  the  Russian  plan,  for 
burning  them  under  boilers  instead  of  coal.  The  oil  used  is 
entirely  heavy  refuse,  thicker  and  less  easy  to  evaporate  than 
Russian  astatki.  It  is  conveyed  from  the  tank  through  a  pipe, 
and  injected  into  a  furnace,  but  the  air  passes  to  the  spraying 
nozzle  through  a  central  pipe,  and  steam  is  twice  sprayed  on  to 
the  petroleum  before  it  is  sufficiently  volatilised  to  be  converted 
into  fuel.  In  all  cases  where  heavy  oils  are  broken  up  by 
injection,  superheated  steam  is  found  most  effisctual.  The  injector 
is  in  three  annular  concentric  parts.  The  liquid  petroleum  enters 
one  passage,  a  jet  of  superheated  steam  passes  through  another, 
carrying  with  it  a  current  of  air  down  the  central  tube.  Before 
the  oil  reaches  the  nozzle,  it  is  broken  up  into  spray  by  the  steam 
jet.  After  the  petroleum,  steam  and  air  are  sprayed  into  the 
fire  box,  a  separate  supply  of  superheated  steam  is  injected  into 
the  petroleum,  and  completely  atomises  it.  The  vaporised 
liquid  strikes  against  brickwork  in  the  fire  box,  is  broken  up, 
and  forms  a  broad,  concentrated  flame.  On  the  bars  of  the  grate 
a  thin  layer  of  fuel,  usually  cinders  mixed  with  chalk,  is  kept 
burning,  to  maintain  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  to  decom- 
pose the  oil,  and  ignite  the  spray:  Arrangements  are  made  to 
fire  the  boUers  with  oil  or  coal,  according  to  the  price  at  which 
they  can  be  procured.  It  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  bum  one, 
sometimes  the  other.     As  with  the  astatki  burnt  on  the  Russian 
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railways,  the  oil  is  so  thoroughly  mixed  with  steam  and  air  that 
there  is  no  smoke,  unless  it  is  purposely  produced  by  diminishing 
combustion.  The  mixture  employed  by  Mr.  Holden  consists  of 
two  parts  coal  tar,  and  one  part  green  oil,  and  costs  generally 
about  IJd.  per  gallon.  The  same  system  of  firing  locomotives 
with  oil  refuse  is  used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  where  there  are  abundant  oil  fields. 

Petroleum  for  Marine  PurpoBeB. — Marine  boilers  have  often 
been  fired  by  petroleum.  About  1867  experiments  were  made 
by  Mr.  Isherwood,  of  the  United  States  Kavy,  on  board  the 
gunboat  "Pallas,"  on  liquid  petroleum  as  fuel.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority  to  coal  in  heating  value,  convenienoe 
of  storage,  weight,  bulk,  absence  of  stoking,  and  consequent 
saving  of  manual  labour.  He  found  also  that  the  lighter  oils, 
which  explode  very  easily,  burn  completely,  and  leave  no  deposit. 
Against  these  advantages  must  be  set  the  great  drawback  of 
using  petroleum  to  any  great  extent  as  marine  fuel,  namely,  the 
danger  of  carrying  an  inflammable  oil,  giving  off  volatile  gases 
at  a  low  temperature,  in  bulk  at. sea.  For  this  reason,  no 
kinds  of  oil  but  heavy  residuum  and  astatki  are  likely  to  be  used 
at  present  for  marine  purposes,  except  on  small  ships.  The  oil 
tested  by  Isherwood  was  utilised  in  the  same  way  as  on  the 
Russian  and  Great  Eastern  Railways — namely,  injected  into 
the  furnaces,  after  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  steam  and  air. 
Petroleum  refuse  is  as  cheap  in  America  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian. 

II.  Oil  Gkus. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  from  oil  differs  little  in 
principle  from  the  process  of  distilling  gas  from  coal.  The  oil  is 
dropped  or  poured  into  a  retort  kept  at  a  strong  heat,  and  the 
vapour  given  off  is  purified,  washed,  and  cooled  in  the  same  way 
as  lighting  gas.  All  oils  are  not  equally  fit  for  gas  making.  Very 
heavy  oils,  as  tar  or  blast  furnace  oils,  creosote,  <bc.,  though  they 
are  vaporised  for  a  time  by  the  application  of  heat,  condense 
again  under  pressure,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  a  fixed  gas. 
The  best  way  of  utilising  them  is  to  bum  them,  as  already 
described,  under  locomotive  or  other  boilers.  Oil  of  low  specific 
gravity,  as  petroleum  spirit,  is  too  volatile  and  evaporates  too 
readily.  For  making  gas  the  best  oils  are  the  intermediate,  such 
as  Scotch  shale  oil,  which  are  too  heavy  to  be  vaporised  com- 
pletely in  an  oil  engine,  but  are  found  to  yield  a  very  rich  gas, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  driving  motors.  Vegetable  oils 
and  animal  grease,  fat  or  dripping  can  also  be  used  in  this  way. 
Such  motors,  however,  worked  with  oil  gas  in  the  same  way  as  a 
gas  engine  is  driven  with  lighting  or  cheap  gas,  are  not  oil  engines, 
properly  so-called,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  them.  They 
do  not,  as  in  true  oil  engines,  prepare  the  fuel  for  combustion,  as 
well  as  utilise  it  in  ignition  and  explosion.  They  are  in  reality 
gas  engines,  the  gas  used  being  distilled  from  oil  instead  of  from 
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coal.  Nor  is  the  economy  so  great  as  in  oil  motors,  because  heat 
must  be  applied,  first  to  turn  the  oil  into  gas,  and  then  to  convert 
the  gas  into  energy.  In  oil  engines  one  application  of  heat 
suffices  for  both  purposes,  but  the  power  generated  is  not  so 
great. 

Distillation  of  Oil  Gkts — The  method  of  distilling  oil  does 
not  yary  much  in  the  different  systems,  though  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  modify  the  process  slightly,  to  suit  the  oil  or  other 
refuse  utilised.  Thus  in  Alsace  and  in  parts  of  France  where 
there  are  deposits  of  bituminous  schist,  the  crude  petroleum 
refuse  is  allowed  to  fall  in  a  thin  stream  into  the  retort,  which 
is  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  by  means  of  a  fire  beneath,  and  after 
being  purified  the  oil  gas  is  stored  ready  for  use.  The  gas 
obtained  has  twice  the  calorific  value  of  the  same  volume  of  coal 
gas.  In  another  process,  where  a  wrought-iron  retort  is  heated 
to  a  cherry  red  by  a  furnace,  the  gas  distilled  has  four  times  the 
calorific  value  of  coal  gas,  and  costs  about  60  centimes  per  cubic 
metre.  The  quality  of  the  gas  depends  chiefly  on  the  temperature 
of  the  retort.  In  other  countries  various  substances  are  success- 
fully distilled  to  produce  oil  gas,  such  as  linseed  oil  in  Brazil,  castor 
oil  in  Burmah,  palm  oil  in  West  Africa,  mutton  fat  in  Australia 
and  South  America,  and  in  general  fatty  refuse  of  all  kinds, 
wherever  it  is  found  in  abundance.  In  Great  Britain  oil  gas  is 
usually  made  from  Scotch  shale  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0*84  to 
0-87,  flashing  point  from  235'  P.  to  260*  F.,  and  yielding  about 
100  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  gallon.  The  heating  value  of  this  inter- 
mediate oil  is  much  increased,  if  the  oil  be  injected  into  the  retort 
by  means  of  steam  jets.  The  steam  is  decomposed  by  the  heat ; 
CO,  a  gas  very  rich  in  lighting  value,  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  oxygen  in  the  steam  and  the  carbon  in  the  oil, 
and  deposit  of  solid  carbon  is  prevented. 

The  first  oil  gas  producer  was  introduced  into  England  in  1815 
by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Stratford,  Essex.  The  oil  was  passed 
successively  through  two  retorts,  to  vaporise  it  thoroughly. 
Experience  has  since  shown  that  one  retort,  if  kept  steadily  at  a 
proper  temperature,  is  sufficient  to  volatilise  all  the  lighter  hydro- 
carbons contained  in  the  oil,  and  convert  them  into  gas. 

Oil  Gkts  Producers — Mansfield. — The  Mansfield  oil  gas 
apparatus  is  one  of  the  oldest  producers,  and  that  most  com- 
monly used.  Gas  can  be  made  in  it,  not  only  from  petroleum, 
but  from  any  kind  of  oil,  fat,  <kc.  Fig.  112  gives  an  external 
elevation  of  this  producer.  A  is  the  receptacle  containing  the 
oil  or  fat,  which  becomes  gradually  heated  and  liquefied,  if  solid, 
by  the  heat  from  the  retort  below.  From  here  the  oil  passes  in 
a  thin  continuous  stream  into  the  siphon  pipe  S,  where  it  is 
vaporised,  and  conducted  through  the  wide  tube  or  hood,  B, 
to  the  retort,  R,  in  which  it  is  further  decomposed,  and  made 
into  a  permanent  gas.     The  retort  is   placed  in  the  centre  of  a 


cast-iron  casing,  C,  lined  with  fire  brick,  L.  Before  anv  oil  a 
admitted  the  brick  lining  is  heated,  and  the  retort  brou;^'ht  to  » 
cherry  red  heat,  or  a  temperature  of  1,600°  to  1,800°  F.,  by 
the  tire  F  under  the  retort.  Unless  combustion  is  carefully 
adjusted  by  nieang  of  the  damper  D  at  the  top  of  the  fumiice, 
regulating  the  diachnrge  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the 
openings  M  below,  admitting  the  cold  air,  the  quality  of  the  gaa 
is  affected.  1'he  cock  through  which  the  oil  passes  into  the 
pipe  S  is  not  opened  until  the  ret«rt,  as  seen  through  the  sight 
hole  p,  has  been  iieated  to  a  cherry  red.  The  gases  from  R  pass 
tlirourh  the  hood  £  down  the  Btand  pipe  P  to  the  hydrauUo 
Ix'X  II,  where  they  are  washed,  and  freed  from  the  tarry 
products  given  off  in  the  manufacture  of  goa,  by  forcing  them 
through  water.  The  hood  B  rests  upon  two  sockets.  O,  above 
the  retort,  is  filled  with  lead,  which  melts  with  the  heat,  the  hood 
sinks  into  it,  and  an  impervious  joint  is  thus  formed  during  the 
gas  making  process.  The  other  socket,  K,  is  filled  with  water 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  unless  there  is  any  undue  pressare, 
when  it  forces  its  way  out.     At  V  is  another  safety  valve,  in 


Fig.  112._Mai]>field  OU  Gu  Produoer. 

case  too  much  gas  is  produced ;  the  tarry  deposits  ar«  witb- 
drawn  through  the  door  K.  The  purified  gases  then  pan 
through  the  pipe  Q  to  a  gasholder. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  good  gas  in  the  Mansfield 
producer.  The  heat  of  the  retort  must  be  sufficiently  intenM  to 
decompose  the  oil,  and  the  stream  of  oil  must  be  so  regulated 
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that  no  more  passes  in  at  a  time  than  will  produce  a  rich  gas. 
With  interm^iate  oil,  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  made  from  7 
to  9^  gallons  of  oil,  or  about  100  cubic  feet  per  gallon.  When 
used  to  drive  an  Otto  gas  engine,  Messrs.  Crossley  give  the  con- 
gumption  in  a  12  H.P.  motor  at  9  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  LBLP., 
or  10  cubic  feet  per  B.H.P.  per  hour,  the  gas  being  more  than 
.twice  as  rich  as  lighting  gas.  The  total  cost  of  oil  and  fuel, 
with  oil  at  4^.  per  gallon,  is  about  6d.  per  100  cubic  feet.  This 
is  much  more  expensive  than  coal  gas  in  England,  but  abroad, 
where  coal  is  usually  dearer,  power  may  sometimes  be  most 
cheaply  obtained  by  an  engine  driven  with  gas  made  from  oil  or 
£it  in  a  Mansfield  producer.  At  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  in 
1888,  an  Otto  engine  was  driven  by  gas  thus  generated  from 
dripping  or  fiat  at  the  rate  of  100  to  120  cubic  feet  per  gallon. 
The  flashing  point  of  the  fat  was  above  400"  F.,  and  it  was 
previously  liquefied  by  a  burner. 

Keith. — The  Keith  oil  gas  producer  is  especially  adapted  for 
oil  made  from  Scotch  shale.  The  principle  on  which  the  gas  is 
made  is  the  same  as  in  the  Mansfield  producer,  but  the  process 
is  more  rapid.  The  oil  filters  down  through  shallow  iron  troughs 
placed  in  the  retort,  till  it  reaches  the  lowest  part,  where  the 
temperature  is  highest.  Here  it  is  converted  into  a  gas  and  led 
off  to  the  washer,  and  then  direct  to  the  gasholder,  where  it  is 
cooled  and  stored.  The  pipes  are  large,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  is  kept  low  until  it  has  passed  to  the  holder.  As  it  is  prin- 
cipally intended  to  drive  engines,  it  is  unnecessary  to  purify  it 
further.  For  illuminating  purposes  it  is  again  passed  through 
lime  and  sawdust,  and  after  it  has  reached  the  holder,  the  pres- 
sure is  raised  by  compression  pumps  to  150  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  gas  produced,  of  60  candle  power,  is  exceedingly  rich,  and 
too  powerful  to  use  in  a  gas  engine  without  altering  the  valves 
and  passages.  It  is  therefore  diluted  with  air  in  an  apparatus 
called  a  mixer,  in  the  proportion  of  35  parts  by  volume  of  air  to 
65  parts  of  oil  gas,  and  is  then  of  about  the  same  strength  as  the 
lighting  gas  used  in  motors.  It  is,  of  course,  again  diluted  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  air,  when  introduced  into  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine. 

The  most  important  application  of  the  Keith  oil  gas  process  is 
on  the  Ailsa  Crag  lighthouse  in  Scotland.  Here  it  supplies  five 
8  H.P.  Otto  gas  engines,  working  the  air  compressors  for  the 
two  fog  signals.  There  are  four  air-pump  cylinders,  each  10 
inches  diameter  and  18-inch  stroke  ;  they  are  driven  at  a  speed 
of  160  revolutions,  and  the  air  is  compressed  to  75  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  fog  signals  are  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  air  compressing  station.  To 
supply  power  fbr  fog  signals,  which  are  often  required  at  a  few 
minutes*  notice,  gas  engines  are  of  special  value,  because  they 
can  be  started  without  delay.     In  this  lighthouse  twelve  gas 
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retorts  are  used,  producing  10,000  cubic  feet  in  four  hours  from 
100  gallons  of  ordinary  illuminating  paraffin,  distilled  from 
Scotch  shale.  From  20  to  30  cwt.  of  coal  are  required  to  heat 
the  retorts.  The  four  engines  consume  26  cubic  feet  of  pure  oil 
gas  per  H.P.  per  hour,  or  6*5  cubic  feet  for  each  engine.  The 
price  of  the  gas  is  5s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  total  cost  of 
working,  about  1*1 6d.  per  effective  H.P.  per  hour.  The  output 
is  rather  expensive,  owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  light- 
house, and  cost  of  carriage  of  coal  and  oil. 

Bogers. — In  the  oil  gas  made  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  of  Watford, 
steam  heated  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnace  is  injected  with 
the  oil  into  the  retorts.  The  steam  is  decomposed,  and  the 
oxygen  contained  in  it  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  oil  to 
form  carbonic  oxide,  thus  preventing  the  deposition  of  solid 
carbon  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  all  these  processes,  where 
the  oil  is  first  turned  into  gas,  and  then  used  to  drive  a  motor, 
more  power  is  developed  than  where  it  is  evaporated  directly  in 
the  cylinder,  although  some  heat  is  lost. 

PintBoh. — The  Pintsch  oil  gas  system  differs  from  those 
already  described  because  the  oil,  being  intended  for  illumina- 
tion, is  more  thoroughly  purified.  It  is  introduced  successively 
into  two  retorts,  one  above  the  other.  The  upper,  into  which 
the  oil  first  enters  through  an  inverted  siphon,  is  kept  at  a 
moderate  temperature ;  the  lower  retort,  in  which  the  process  of 
evaporation  is  completed,  is  at  a  cherry  rod  heat.  As  it  enters, 
the  oil  is  received  on  sheet-iron  trays,  over  which  it  passes  to 
the  upper  retort,  and  descends  through  pipes  to  the  lower.  It 
has  now  become  a  thick  yellow  vapour,  in  which  shape  it  enters 
a  hydraulic  box,  where  it  is  partially  washed,  and  thence  passes 
to  the  condenser,  the  tar  being  carried  off  by  overflow  pipes  to  a 
separate  tank.  The  gas  is  finally  purified  by  forcing  it  through 
a  vessel,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
upper  with  lime  and  sawdust.  When  cooled,  it  can  be  stored  in 
the  condenser  at  a  pressure  of  about  10  atmospheres.  The  illu- 
minating power  of  the  gas  produced  is  about  40  or  50  candles, 
but  the  pressure  causes  it  to  lose  20  per  cent  of  its  lighting 
power.  The  best  and  cheapest  oil  for  the  purpose  is  Scotch 
intermediate  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0*840,  and 
yielding  between  80  and  90  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  gallon  of  oil. 
The  price  of  the  eas  varies  according  to  the  cost  of  the  oU, 
fuel,  ^c,  from  5s.  6d.  to  IGs.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Compressea 
Pintsch  oil  gas  is  now  largely  employed  for  lighting  railway 
carriages,  at  a  cost  of  about  6s.  to  Ts.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and 
many  railways  have  their  own  gas  plants.  It  is  also  much  used 
for  lighting  buoys  at  sea  and  in  rivers,  and  is  burnt  in  the 
floating  lights  on  the  Suez  Canal. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

mSTORICAL— WORKING  METHOD  IN   OIL  ENGINES— 

CARBURETTED  AIR. 

Contents.  —  Oil  Motors— Carburators—Lothammer,  Mever,  Schrab — 
Utiliaation— Vaporisation  of  Oil— Early  Oil  Engines — Hock— Brayton 
— Spiel — Siemens. 

Oil  Motors. — Having  examined  the  first  and  second  methods  of 
applying  oil  to  produce  motive  power,  and  considered  it  I.  as 
liquid  fuel,  and  II.  as  a  gas,  we  now  come  to  the  study  of  oil 
motors,  properly  so-called.  Gas  engines,  though  £ir  more  handy 
than  steam,  are  not  suitable  for  every  purpose  for  which  motive 
force  is  required.  For  small  powers,  where  steam  cannot  be 
used,  because  of  the  complication  of  a  boiler,  nor  gas,  when 
there  are  no  gasworks  near,  petroleum  engines  supply  a  want, 
and  have  undoubtedly  a  great  future  before  them.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  these  motors  that  the  fuel  is  delivered  to  them 
direct,  so  to  speak,  in  its  original  condition.  In  a  steam  engine 
and  boiler  the  water  must  first  be  evaporated  over  a  furnace ;  in 
a  gas  motor  the  working  agent  must  either  be  distilled  in  a 
retort,  or  produced  in  a  generator.  The  fuel  for  a  petroleum 
engine  may  be  purchased  almost  anywhere.  An  oil  engine  is  self- 
contained,  and  independent  of  any  external  adjunct,  but  in  turn- 
ing this  advantage  to  account  the  difficulties  of  the  constructor 
are  somewhat  increased.  Not  only  roust  the  engine  be  designed 
to  utilise  the  working  agent,  and  obtain  mechanical  energy  from 
it,  but  the  working  agent  must  itself  be  produced,  and  the  fuel 
prepared  for  combustion. 

There  are  two  methods.  Classes  III.  and  lY.  of  the  divisions 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  by  which  oil  may,  in  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine,  be  turned  into  a  source  of  energy,  viz. : — 

III.  Light  petroleum  spirit,  naphtha,  benzoline,  or  carburetted 
air  is  exploded,  and  drives  out  the  piston  of  an  engine  by  the 
expansion  of  the  gases. 

lY.  Ordinary  lighting  or  intermediate  oil  is  also  used  to  drive 
an  engine  by  explosion  and  expansion,  after  its  evaporation  and 
conversion  into  petroleum  spray.  In  Class  III.  atmospheric  air 
at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  is  charged  with  volatile 
spirit,  in  Class  lY.  the  petroleum  is  pulverised  and  broken  up 
into  spray  by  a  current  of  air,  with  the  addition  of  heat. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  oil  engines  can  be 
rigidly  classed  under  either  of  these  two  divisions,  because  of 
the  complex  nature  of  petroleum,  and  the  different  temperatures 
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at  which  it  eva]K)rates.  In  one  engine,  the  Yarrow  spirit 
launch,  nothing  is  used,  with  due  precautions,  but  pure  and 
rathiar  dangerous  petroleum  spirit  or  ether.  In  a  few  motors,  as 
the  Priestman,  the  oil  is  so  thoroughly  pulverised  and  converted 
into  spray,  that  the  whole  is  evaporated  and  no  residuum  left. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  oil  engines,  evaporating  more  or 
less  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  petroleum,  and  with  a  pro- 
portionally large  or  small  refuse,  according  to  the  amount  of  heat 
applied  during  the  process,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  used. 

Until  the  last  few  years  it  was  believed  to  be  impossible 
effectually  to  vaporise  oil,  and  render  it  fit  for  combustion  in  an 
engine  cylinder,  except  by  the  use  of  some  spray-making  device. 
The  behaviour  of  oil  in  a  retort  was  quoted  to  show  that  it  must 
be  dealt  with  in  some  complicated  way,  in  order  to  evaporate  it 
completely.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont, 
and  has  now  been  conclusively  proved,  that  the  addition  of  air 
in  an  engine  cylinder,  (which  does  not  take  place  in  a  chemical 
retort),  prevents  the  formation  of  oil  gas  and  heavy  residuum,  and 
IS  sumcient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  oil  into  a  combustible. 
The  use  of  a  spray  maker  has,  therefore,  been  discarded  in 
almost  all  engines  except  the  Priestman,  and  the  process  of 
vaporising  becomes  simpler  in  each  successive  oil  motor. 

There  are  two  methods  of  evaporating  petroleum,  both  used  to 
prepare  it  for  driving  an  engine — viz.,  hot  and  cold  distillation. 
We  have  seen  that,  the  less  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  the 
more  volatile  it  is.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  the  greater  the  evaporation,  or  the  amount  of  hydro- 
carbons given  off.  It'  is  only  the  light  and  highly  inflammable 
spirit  used  in  engines  of  Class  1 1 L)  which  can  be  evaporated  from 
petroleum  without  the  application  of  heat.  The  heavier  oils,  of 
greater  specific  gravity,  must  always  be  heated,  not  only  to 
vaporise  the  larger  portion  of  their  constituents,  but  to  counter- 
act the  cold  produced  by  evaporation. 

III.  Distillation  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  is  pro- 
duced in  the  following  way : — ^Atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  light 
hydrocarbon  oil  (refined  petroleum),  and  a  volatile  spirit  is  given 
off  in  large  quantities,  impregnating  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 
This  carburetted  air  is  equal  in  lighting  and  heating  properties  to 
coal  gas,  and,  mixed  with  a  proper  proi)ortion  of  ordinary  air,  it  is 
sufficiently  inflammable  to  ignite,  and  to  do  work  in  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  passing  the  air  over  a  layer  of  the  oil,  a  current  is  driven 
through  substances  impregnated  with  the  volatile  spirit.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  petroleum  spirit  varies  from  0*650  to 
0*700,  and  its  flashing  point  is  generally  so  low  that  it  cannot  be 
nsed  for  commercial  purposes.  Motors  in  which  it  is  employed 
ought  scarcely  to  be  called  *'  oil  engines."  The  working  agent 
is  simply  inflammable  petroleum  essence,  and  is  perhaps  best  dis* 
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tingnished  by  the  term  usually  applied  to  it  abroad — ''carbur- 
etted  air."  The  ease  with  which  this  spirit  can  be  obtained  from 
ordinary  petroleum  by  merely  passing  air  over  it  shows  that  care 
is  necessary.  An  inflammable  vapour  generated  without  the 
application  of  heat,  will  ignite  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
cannot  safely  be  stored.  Nearly  all  the  early  petroleum  motors 
employed  this  spirit  as  the  motive  power,  and  this  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  they  did  not  come  into  general  use.  Owing  to 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  working  agent,  a  prejudice  existed 
against  them,  which  extended  to  all  oil  motors,  and  was  not  re- 
moved until  the  Priestman  engine  showed  how  ordinary  oils 
could  be  utilised  in  the  cylinder  of  a  motor  without  danger. 

Engines  driven  with  carburetted  air  are  also  open  to  two 
objections  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The  continued 
evaporation  of  the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  petroleum  leaves 
a  heavy  useless  residuum,  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  As  the  spirit  is 
given  off,  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  rapidly  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  oil,  and  renders  it  less  ready  to  part  with  the 
lighter  constituents.  These  essences  also  carry  off  with  them 
mineral  or  organic  substances,  which  when  burnt  in  the  cylinder 
leave  a  thick  deposit,  and  clog  the  working  parts.  Explosive 
gases  therefore,  produced  by  passing  cold  air  over  petroleum  oil, 
are  not  suitable  for  use  in  a  gas  engine. 

These  difficulties  are  partly  remedied  by  another  method  of 
obtaining  carburetted  air  for  a  motor.  The  oil  cistern  or  tank 
is  placed  near  the  cylinder,  its  temperature  is  thus  raised,  and 
the  oil  is  agitated,  in  order  to  bring  a  larger  surfisu^e  in  contact 
with  the  air.  If  the  oil  is  slightly  heated,  not  only  will  evapora- 
tion proceed  more  quickly,  but  less  dangerous  oil,  having  a 
greater  specific  gravity,  can  be  used.  The  cost  of  working  is  also 
less,  because  volatile  oils,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0*650, 
are  costly  as  well  as  dangerous.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
placing  the  oil  tank  and  carburating  apparatus  near  the  engine. 
Air  which  can  be  rapidly  carburetted  by  bringing  it  in  contact 
with  petroleum  essence,  becomes  decarburetted  with  equal  facility, 
if  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  or  pressure,  or  conveyed  to  the 
cylinder  in  long  pipes.  To  carburate  it  therefore  close  to  the 
engine  economises  the  heat,  and  produces  a  more  permanently 
inflammable  gas. 

Carburators. — There  are  many  devices  for  producing  car- 
buretted air  by  passing  it  over  petroleum  spirit,  but  with  most 
of  them  the  gas  obtained  is  only  used  for  lighting.  In  America 
it  is  frequently  made  in  the  cellars  of  a  house,  as  it  is  wanted 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  petroleum  spirit  or  gasoline  is 
stored  in  underground  tanks,  and  air  at  ordinary  temperature  is 
pumped  on  to  it  through  a  pipe,  and  then  drawn  off  and 
conveyed  to  the  house  burners.  On  this  small  scale  there  is 
little  danger  in  employing  carburetted  air,  but  carburators  above 
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ground  cannot  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  In  most  of  them  the 
principle  is  the  same.  Air  is  forced  either  hj  compression  or 
suction  through  or  over  petroleum  spirit,  and  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  the  essence.  In  the  Lothammer  carburator  air 
at  ordinary  temperature  is  pumped  into  an  outer  reservoir, 
containing  an  inner  receiver  partly  filled  with  the  carburating 
liquid.  It  next  passes  at  high  pressure  from  the  outer  reservoir 
into  tubes,  which  are  carried  down  into  the  inner  receiver  below 
the  level  of  the  liquid.  Here  it  is  discharged  through  radiating 
horizontal  pipes,  and  forced  to  pass  upwards,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  breaking  up  the  liquid.  By  this  process  the  air  becomes 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  volatile  essence,  and  is  then 
drawn  off  and  stored.  M.  Lothammer  claims  to  obtain  a  gas 
which  does  not  lose  its  heating  qualities,  even  when  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  —  18**  C.  on  leaving  the  carburator.  Drawings 
and  a  description  of  the  Lothammer  apparatus  will  be  found  in 
Ohauveau. 

In  the  Meyer  carburator  heat  is  employed  to  charge  the  air 
with  petroleum  essence.  The  oil  or  hydrocarbon  liquid  falls 
drop  by  drop  into  a  small  boiler,  where  it  is  evaporated  by  the 
heat  from  a  burner  below.  The  oil  vapour  at  a  high  pressure 
next  passes  through  an  injector,  where  a  proper  proportion  of 
air  is  drawn  in  with  it,  and  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixed  before 
they  enter  the  gas  holder.  Production  is  automatic,  and  the  bell 
of  the  gasholder  is  made  to  regulate  the  admission  of  oil  to  the 
boiler,  and  the  size  of  the  flame.  This  method  is  said  to  produce 
carburetted  air  of  nearly  10,000  calories  per  cubic  metre  heating 
value;  it  is  principally  used  for  driving  engines.  An  ingenious 
method  of  carburating  air,  which  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been 
applied  in  practice,  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Schrab.  Hydro- 
carbon liquid  is  substituted  for  water  in  the  jacket  of  an  engine 
cylinder,  and  is  heated  to  about  80**  C.  by  radiation  from  the 
walls.  It  then  passes  into  a  vaporising  chamber,  through  which 
the  exhaust  gases  are  driven.  The  gases  compressed  into  the 
boiling  liquid  become  charged  with  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
other  combustible  vapours,  and  return  to  the  cylinder,  where 
they  form  the  fresh  charge,  and  are  ignited  and  expanded  as 
before.  The  inventor  affirms  that  these  gases  only  require  one- 
sixteenth  as  much  petroleum  essence  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture,  as  would  be  needed  if  fresh  air  were  used,  and  that 
1  litre  of  gazolene  per  H.P.  is  sufficient  to  work  his  engine  for 
10  hours.  The  idea  has  not  apparently  been  further  developed. 
There  are  numerous  other  carburators,  especially  in  France,  as 
the  Mounier,  Pieplu,  <fec.,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  to  furnish 
carburetted  air  for  illumination.  Ea^ch  oil  motor  employs  a  special 
type  of  carburator,  or  method  of  vaporising  the  oil,  and  these 
will  be  described  later,  in  the  account  of  the  various  engines. 

Utilisation  of  Oil. — ^Professor  Unwin  is  of  opinion  that  the 
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three  methods  of  utilising  petroleum,  as  fuel  under  a  boiler,  as 
oil  gas,  and  to  carburate  air,  are  none  of  them  capable  of  any 
wide  application,  owing  to  the  expense,  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port, and  the  danger  of  using  a  highly  inflammable  liquid.  The 
true  oil  engine  of  the  future  is  probably  of  the  fourth  class, 
and  comprises  motors  using  and  more  or  less  completely  eva- 
porating ordinary  lighting  or  heavy  petroleum  oils.  Oil  engines, 
however,  are  still  in  their  infancy.  If  gas  engines  are  younger 
and  more  modern  than  steam,  and  therefore  have  more  possi- 
bilities of  future  development,  the  same  applies  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  oil  engines.  In  some  respects  a  greater  heat  efficiency, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  ought  to  be  obtained  from  oil  than 
from  gas  motors.  In  the  latter  the  gas  must  be  kept  cool  till  it 
is  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  and  therefore,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  found  impossible  to  utilise  the  exhaust  gases,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  heat  is  wasted.  In  an  oil  engine  the  working  agent 
should  be  at  a  high  temperature  from  the  first.  A  certain 
amount  of  heat  is  necessary  to  render  the  oil  fit  for  evaporation, 
and  this  heat  is  sometimes  supplied  by  making  the  exhaust  gases 
circulate  round  the  oil  tank  or  vaporiser.  The  air  also  is  some- 
times previously  heated  by  the  exhaust  in  various  ways.  Hence 
more  heat  is  utilised,  the  exhaust  gases  are  comparatively  cool 
at  discharge,  and  a  better  working  cycle  should  be  the  result. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  heat  efficiency  is  found  to  be  about  the 
same  with  oil  as  with  gas  engines. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  method  of  producing  heat  from  oil, — namely, 
by  evaporating  ordinary  petroleum,  and  firing  it  as  in  a  gas 
engine, — the  density  of  the  oil  used  varies  from  0*70  to  0-84. 
To  ignite  so  heavy  a  liquid,  and  utilise  the  force  of  the  explosion 
to  drive  a  piston,  the  oil  must  be  converted  at  a  high  tem- 
perature into  an  inflammable  vapour,  before  it  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder,  and  this  is  done  in  various  ways.  Frequently  a 
blast  of  compressed  air  is  forced  into  the  petroleum,  to  divide  it 
up.  All  oil  engines  have  a  vaporiser  or  hot  chamber,  where  the 
petroleum,  either  liquid  or  in  the  form  of  spray,  is  converted 
into  vapour.  The  vaporiser  is  usually  heated  by  a  lamp  at 
starting,  and  afterwards  by  the  exhaust  gases^  or  by  other  means. 
The  air  necessary  for  combustion  is  admitted  and  mixed  with 
the  charge  of  petroleum,  after  the  latter  has  become  vapour. 
The  mixture  is  then  drawn  into  the  cylinder,  as  in  a  gas  engine, 
by  the  suction  of  the  piston.  Ignition  is  generally  by  a  tube, 
but  electric  ignition  is  also  used,  and  a  safety  or  non-return 
valve  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  flame  from  shooting  back  into 
the  vaporiser.  With  these  precautions  ordinary  lighting  oil 
with  a  flashing  point  of  from  ^5"*  C.  to  50''  C.  may  be  used  to 
generate  power,  as  safely  as  gas  or  steam.  It  has  not  yet  been 
adapted  to  any  great  extent  for  marine  purposes,  except  for 
«ma]l  power  launch  engines,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
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an  inflammable  liquid  at  sea,  but  for  small  motors  on  shore, 
portable  engines,  and  to  propel  road  carriages,  it  is  already  in 
considerable  request. 

Vaporisation  of  Oil. — There  are  three  ways  in  which  oil  is 
treated,  when  employed  as  a  combustible  in  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine.  In  the  first,  it  is  broken  up  into  spray,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  air,  before  it  passes  into  the  cylinder,  as  in  the 
Pries tman  engina  In  the  second,  liquid  oil  is  injected  into 
compressed  and  heated  air,  and  instantly  vaporised,  as  in  the 
Homsby-Akroyd.  The  third  method  is  to  admit  the  oil  in 
small  quantities  into  a  vaporiser  maintained  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  which  acts  as  a  retort,  and  converts  the  oil  into 
gas  before  it  reaches  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  Trusty  and  Capitaine 
engines.  One  or  other  of  these  principles  is  followed  in  almost 
all  oil  motors,  to  render  the  petroleum  fit  for  combustion,  but  a 
different  arrangement  is  adopted  in  each  particular  engine,  for 
the  vaporisation  of  the  oil. 

Early  Oil  Engines. — The  earliest  attempts  to  use  petroleum 
to  produce  mechanical  enevgy  were  made  soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas  engines.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  use  ordinary  petroleum,  of  about  0*800  specific 
gravity,  because  the  difficulty  of  evaporating  it  was  so  great. 
To  break  it  up  into  spray  by  a  blast  of  air  had  not  been  pro> 
posed.  Light  petroleum  spirit  or  inflammable  ether  was  there- 
fore employed,  and  probably  retarded  the  development  of  the 
oil  engine. 

Hook  (1873). — About  twenty  years  ago  two  engines  appeared 
almost  simultaneously,  the  Hock  in  Vienna,  and  the  Brayton  in 
America.  In  the  Hock  engine,  the  patent  for  which  was  taken 
out  in  1873,  benzoline  or  volatile  hydrocarbon  gas  was  used, 
drawn  from  a  reservoir  at  the  back  of  the  horizontal  cylinder. 
The  engine  was  of  the  two-cycle,  single-acting  non -compressing 
type,  with  an  explosion  every  revolution;  the  whole  series  of 
operations  was  carried  out  in  one  forward  and  return  stroke. 
On  one  side  of  the  cylinder  was  a  small  valve  chest  containing 
two  valves,  one  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  other  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  exhaust  gases,  both  worked  by  an  eccentric  from 
the  main  shaft.  On  the  other  side  was  the  igniting  apparatus. 
A  little  air  pump,  driven  from  the  crank  shaft,  forced  a  current 
of  air  at  each  stroke  into  a  small  receiver  filled  with  benzoline. 
The  air  became  charged  with  benzoline,  and  a  stream  was 
directed  through  a  nozzle  against  a  permanent  burner,  placed 
close  to  an  opening  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder.  The  benzoline 
ignited  at  the  flame,  a  flap  covering  the  admission  valve  was 
lifted  by  the  suction  of  the  in  stroke,  the  flame  drawn  in,  and 
the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  ignited.  The  permanent  burner 
was  fed  with  petroleum  spirit  from  the  same  receiver. 
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The  motor  piston  having  passed  the  inner  dead  point,  the 
suction  of  the  out  stroke  drew  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocarbon, 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  from  the  reservoir  at  the  back  through 
a  nozzle  into  the  cylinder.  At  the  same  time  a  flap  valve  was 
lifted,  and  a  sti'-eam  of  air,  also  at  atmospheric  pressure,  was 
admitted  through  another  nozzle  beside  it.  The  two  nozzles 
being  set  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  the  air  pulverised  the 
benzoline,  and  broke  it  up  into  spray.  As  the  charge  was  too 
rich  to  use,  it  was  next  diluted  with  a  second  supply  of  air  from 
the  valve  chest.  When  the  piston  had  passed  through  about 
half  the  stroke,  ignition  took  place,  as  already  described,  the 
mixture  being  so  arranged,  that  the  richest  portion  lay  nearest 
the  ignition  flame.  The  return  stroke  discharged  the  products 
of  combustion.  The  centrifugal  governor  driven  from  the  crank 
shaft  acted  by  regulating  the  supply  of  air  from  the  valve  chest 
If  the  speed  was  increased,  the  valve  was  held  open  longer,  a 
larger  quantity  of  air  was  admitted,  and  less  benzoline.  When 
the  speed  was  reduced,  and  the  balls  of  the  governor  fell,  less  air 
entered,  the  composition  of  the  charge  became  richer,  and  the 
explosions  more  certain  and  stronger.  This  engine  was  popular 
for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  permanently  successful,  on  account  of 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  petroleum  spirit  used.  Drawings 
are  given  in  Schottler's  book. 

Brayton  (1872). — The  en^^ine  patented  by  Brayton,  and  first 
constructed  at  Exeter,  TJni tea  States,  was  introduced  into  England 
about  1876.  It  was  a  better  and  more  pi*actical  motor  than  the 
Hock,  because  the  oil  used  was  of  greater  density,  higher  flashing 
point,  and  less  inflammable.  Brayton  was  the  first  to  employ 
ordinary  heavy  petroleum  and  kerosene,  boiling  at  about  150*  C.^ 
instead  of  light  spirit  or  essence,  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine. 
His  engine,  called  the  ^^  Beady  Motor,"  was  also  the  first,  and 
till  now  the  only  engine  of  any  note,  to  embody  the  principle  of 
combustion  at  constant  pressure,  instead  of  at  constant  volume. 
It  was  originally  worked  with  gas,  and  was  first  brought  out  in 
America ;  the  English  patent  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Simon  of 
Nottingham,  who  introduced  it  into  this  country  in  1878  (see 
p.  51).  A  view  of  the  Brayton-Simon  engine  is  given  at  Fig.  11. 
The  charge  of  gas  and  air  was  ignited  before  its  admission  into 
the  cylinder,  entered  in  a  state  of  flame,  and  drove  the  piston 
forward  without  any  rise  in  pressure,  a  steady  combustion  being 
maintained  behind  it  during  one-third  of  the  forward  stroke. 
As  Brayton  found  that  the  flame  of  the  gas,  in  spite  of  the  gauze 
diaphragm  shutting  it  off  from  the  pump  cylinder,  was  apt  to 
strike  back,  and  ignite  the  compressed  charge  in  it,  he  substi- 
tuted ordinary  petroleum,  instead  of  gas,  as  the  motive  power. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  used  was  0*850,  and  one  volume  of 
petroleum  was  suflicient  to  carburate  24  volumes  of  air. 
The  chief  improvement  exhibited  by  the  Brayton  engine  over 
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the  Hock  was  that  both  the  air  and  the  oil  were  admitted,  at 
high  pressure,  into  the  motor  cylinder  from  two  pumps,  worked 
from  the  main  and  the  auxiliary  shafts.  The  pressure  of  the 
injection  palverised  the  petroleum,  and  the  air  became  thoroughly 
impregnated.  In  all  oil  engines  hitherto  constructed,  the  use  of 
light  petroleum  spirit  made  it  unnecessary  to  spray  the  oil.  The 
system  of  breaking  it  up  by  forcing  a  blast  of  air  into  it  rendered 
possible  the  use  of  heavy  petroleum  oil.  Bray  ton  was  therefore 
the  inventor  of  the  first  safe  and  practical  oil  engine,  and  in  this 
respect  his  motor  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Priestman.  Yarious 
modifications  of  it  were  brought  out,  some  horizontal,  others 
vertical,  and  one  double-acting  type  is  mentioned  by  Professor 
Witz. 

As  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  the  Brayton  engine 
was  vertical  and  single  acting,  resembling  the  Simon  at  Fig.  11, 
p.  52,  except  that  the  crank  and  distributing  shaft  are  above 
the  cylinder.  There  is  an  impulse  every  revolution.  The  two 
pistons,  motor  and  compressor,  work  downwards  upon  a  beam 
joined  to  the  motor  crank  by  a  connecting-rod.  Both  cylinders 
are  of  the  same  diameter,  but  the  stroke  of  the  compression  pump 
is  half  that  of  the  motor  piston.  From  the  pump,  part  of  the 
compressed  air  is  delivered  direct  through  the  carburator  into  the 
motor  cylinder,  and  part  is  forced  into  a  reservoir  in  the  base. 
The  air  here  stored  is  intended  to  equalise  the  pressure,  and  to 
assist  in  starting  the  engine.  On  the  other  side  of  the  motor 
cylinder  is  a  small  pump  worked  from  an  eccentric  on  the 
auxiliary  shaft,  to  inject  petroleum  into  the  carburator.  The 
different  lift-valves  to  motor  cylinder,  pump  and  exhaust,  are 
worked  by  cams  from  this  auxiliary  shaft,  driven  by  bevel  gear 
from  the  crank  shaft,  and  revolving  at  the  same  speed.  The 
admission  cam  to  the  working  cylinder  is  moveable,  and  is  shifted 
by  the  governor,  in  order  to  admit  more  or  less  of  the  charge^ 
according  to  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

Brayton  Carburator.— Fig.  113  gives  a  view  of  the  car- 
burator placed  at  the  top,  just  above  the  motor  cylinder.  It 
is  in  three  compartments.  The  carburation  of  the  air  takes 
place  in  the  middle  division  B,  which  is  filled  with  felt,  sponge, 
or  other  porous  substance,  and  is  separated  by  a  layer  of 
perforated  metal  plates  at  P  from  the  space  below,  C,  com- 
municating through  the  opening  D  with  the  motor  cylinder. 
The  chamber  C  is  always  full  of  flame.  Petroleum  is  injected 
from  the  small  oil  pump  through  pipe  E,  and  air  from  the 
pump  through  F  into  B.  The  jet  of  air  pulverises  the 
petroleum  and  breaks  it  up  into  spray,  which  thoroughly  im- 
pregnates the  porous  material  filling  the  chamber  B.  At  this 
moment  the  valve  Y  rises,  and  fresh  air  is  drawn  through  the 
pipe  O  into  the  outer  chamber  A.  In  its  onward  passage  through 
B,  it  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  volatilised  petroleum,  and 
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is  ignited  on  reaching  C.     From  hence  it  passes  forward  Into 
the  cylinder  in  a  sheet  of  flame.    There  is  no  explosion,  the  pres- 
sure of  combustion  of  the  chat^e  l>eing  sulBcient  to  drive  out  the 
piston.      Thus,  as  in  later  oil  engines,  air  in  twice  applied,  first 
to  break  up  the  petroleum  and  convert  it  into  spray,  and  then  to 
dilute  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  charge  in  a  gas  engine.     When 
the  piston  has  passed  through  one-third  of  its  stroke,  the  valve 
V  closes,  shutting  off  communication  with  the  outer  air,  and  the 
ignited  vapour  is  expanded  through  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
the  stroke.     During  the  return  the  products  of  combnation  are 
discbaned.    As  the  dia- 
grams sho  w  ,tbe  pressD  re 
in  the  Brayton  engine  is 
not  high,  and  expansion 
is    prolonged.      Mean- 
while  the  two   pumps 
have    injected  a  fresh 
<^arge    of   compressed 
air  and  petroleum  into 
B,  and  by  the  time  the 
piston    has    completed 
the  in  Etroke,and  before 
the  valve  V  rises,  the 
porous  material  filling 
the  chamber  is  saturated 
with  pulverised  petro- 
leum, ready  to  becarried 
into  the  cylinder  at  the 
oext  admission  of  air. 
To    start    the    engine, 
petroleum    is   pumped 
In  by  hand,  and  com- 
pressed    air    admitted        Fig.  113.— Jlruyton  Carburator.     1878. 
from  the  reservoir,  and 

when  the  carburator  is  full  of  oil  vapour,  the  little  plug  at  G 
is  withdrawn,  and  a  lighted  match  applied;  the  mixture  ignites, 
and  the  piston  begins  to  work. 

The  Brayton  engine  is  constructea  on  the  same  principle  as  th<* 
Davy  safety  lamp,  namely,  that  of  preventing  back  ignition  by 
the  useof  a  wire  gauze,  or  perforated  metal  plates.  It  was  found 
that,  when  heavy  petroleum  was  used,  the  flame  did  not  shoot 
back,  though  with  compressed  gas,  accidents  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Combustion  in  the  chamber  C  is  maintained  con- 
stant by  the  compressed  air  injected  at  F,  and  the  engine  is  said 
to  work  with  extreme  regularity.  The  change  introduced  by 
Brayton  seems  to  show  that  ordinary  petroleum  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  not  so  inflammable  as  lighting  gas,  but  as  used  by 
liim  it  had  one  great  disadvantage.    The  petroleum  vapour 
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deposited  nmch  carbon  and  soot  in  the  passages,  ports,  iic,^  and 
the  engine  required  frequent  cleaning. 

Trialfl. — ^A  careful  trial  of  a  5  H.P.  American  Brajton 
petroleum  engine  was  made  at  Glasgow  bj  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  in 
1878.  The  mean  pressure  was  30*2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  dia- 
meter of  cylinder  8  inches,  length  of  stroke  12  inches.  The 
engine  made  201  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  consumption 
of  petroleum  was  2*16  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  Much  of  the 
total  power  developed  was  alworbed  in  driving  the  air  and  petro- 
lenm  pumps,  or  in  other  words  there  was  a  good  deal  of  friction. 
During  the  trial  the  engine  indicated  9*5  H.P.  in  the  motor 

cylinder.    Of  this  the  pump 
absorbed  4*1   H.P.,  there- 
fore the  available  H.P.  was 
i4£sM*      only  5*4.     Only  6  per  cent. 

Fig.  114.-Brayton  Petroleum  Engine        ^^  *^®  total  heat  generated 
—Indicator  Dingram,    1878.  ^as  utilised     The  results 

show  a  much  lower  effi- 
ciency than  might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  &ulty  con- 
struction. Fig.  114  gives  a  diagram  taken  from  the  motor 
cylinder  during  the  trial,  in  which  the  prolonged  combustion 
obtained  with  ignition  at  constant  pressure  is  noticeable. 

Spiel  (1883). — Both  the  two  motors  described  above  were 
brought  out  before  the  success  of  the  Otto  engine  had  fully  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  the  four-cycle  type.  In  the  next  oil  enginej 
patented  by  Spiel,  and  made  in  England  by  Messrs.  Shirlaw  &  Co., 
Birmingham,  the  Beau  de  Bochas  four-cycle  is  introduced,  and  the 
engine  resembles  the  Otto  in  many  respects.  It  bas  the  drawback 
of  using  inflammable  petroleum  spirit  of  0*700  or  0*730  specific 
gravity,  instead  of  the  safer  heavy  petroleum.  Being  easily 
volatilised,  this  spirit  does  not  require  so  complicated  a  process 
to  convert  it  into  spray  as  in  engines  employing  oil  of  greater 
density,  and  the  method  of  introduciug  it  in  the  Spiel  is  simple. 
The  engine  is  horizontal  and  single-acting,  standing  on  a  solid 
base,  with  the  reservoir  of  oil  above.  The  organs  of  admission, 
distribution,  and  exhaust  are  worked  from  an  auxiliary  shaft, 
geared  from  the  main  shaft  in  the  usual  way.  The  exhaust  is 
opened,  as  in  the  Otto,  by  a  cam  and  levers  from  this  shaft,  and 
ignition  is  by  a  flame  carried  in  a  slide  valve,  working  at  the 
back  of  the  cylinder ;  the  Spiel  is  probably  the  only  oil  engine 
firing  the  charge  in  this  way.  A  portion  of  the  compressed 
charge  of  oil  and  air  in  the  cylinder  passes  through  a  grooved 
passage  to  a  chamber  in  the  slide  valve  which,  as  the  slide  is 
moved  by  a  cam  on  the  auxiliary  shaft,  is  brought  opposite  a 
permanent  flame  in  the  valve  cover,  and  fired.  A  spring  effects 
the  return  movement  of  the  slide  valve,  when  released  by  the 
cam,  and  the  lighted  mixture  is  brought  in  line  with  the  cylinder 
port,  when  the  remainder  of  the  chMge  is  fired    The  pressure* 
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of  the  charge  in  the  cylinder,  and  of  the  flame  in  the  ignition  port 
are  equalised,  as  in  the  Otto  engine,  by  means  of  a  small  passage 
connecting  them. 

The  benzoline  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  and  injected  into 
the  cylinder  by  a  small  pump,  the  piston  of  which  is  worked 
by  a  cam,  lever,  and  spring  from  the  auxiliary  shaft.  The  air- 
admission  valve  is  also  in  connection  with  a  crosshead  attached 
to  this  pump.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pump  is  a  double-seated 
horizontal  lift  valve,  usually  held  open  by  a  spring,  in  which 
position  it  communicates  freely  with  the  oil  reservoir  above. 
When  the  plunger  pump  is  driven  down,  carrying  with  it  the 
crosshead,  the  air  valve  is  first  lifted,  and  air  enters  a  mixing 
chamber  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder.  As  the  piston  continues 
to  descend,  the  horizontal  valve  is  closed,  and  a  passage  opened 
from  the  pump  into  the  mixing  chamber.  The  pump  sends  a 
jet  of  petroleum  spirit  into  the  air,  and  in  its  passage  it  is 
broken  into  spray  by  striking  against  a  projection.  Thus  the 
out  (admission)  stroke  of  the  motor  piston  sucks  into  the  cylin- 
der a  stream  of  air  mixed  with  petroleum  spray.  The  engine 
has  a  ball  governor  which,  if  the  speed  be  too  great^  interposes 
a  small  projection  between  the  valve-rod  of  the  pump  and  the 
levers  working  it.  The  two  become  locked  and  cannot  move, 
and  the  valve  remains  open,  admitting  air  only  to  the  cylinder, 
until  the  projection  falls  back,  and  <the  speed  is  reduced. 

Drawings  of  this  engine  are  given  by  Robinson  and  Schottler. 
Fig.  115  shows  an  indicator  diagram  of  a  Spiel  oil  engine  when 
making  180  revolutions  a  minute.  The  consumption  of  oil,  when 
this  diagram  was  taken,  was  about  1  pint  per  B.H.P.  per  hour. 
In  another  U  B.H.P. 
Spiel  engine  having  a  f\mibt. 

cylinder  diameter  of  91 
inches,  with  18  inches 
stroke,  and  making  160 
revolutions  per  minute, 
the  consumption  of 
naphtha  was  0-81  lb.  per  suctumstrou. 

B.H.P.  per  hour,  and  the  Fig.  115.— Spiel  Oil  Engine— Indicator 

cost  of  working  0-84d«  Diagram, 

per  B.H.P.   per  hour. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  used  was  about  0*725.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  English  makers  of  the  Spiel  engine  that,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  storing  and  transporting  naphtha,  owing  to 
its  inflammable  nature,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  heavy  oils  for 
producing  motive  power.  Some  interesting  experiments  were 
made  with  a  small  model  engine,  running  at  over  500  revolutions 
per  minute,  in  which  the  Beau  de  Rochas  cycle,  comprising  the 
operations  of  admission,  compression,  explosion  plus  expansion, 
and  exhaust  were  carried  out  four  times  in  a  second.     In  another 
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experiment  it  was  found  possible,  with  an  initial  pressure  of- 
over  300  lbs.  per  square  inch,  to  remove  tlie  ignition  flame,  and 
obtain  regular  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  charge.  Some 
hundreds  of  these  engines  are  said  to  be  at  work. 

BiemeiiB  (1861). — No  account  of  internal  combustion  engines' 
would  be  complete,  without  a  mention  of  the  motors  designed 
and  patented  by  Sir  William  Siemens.  In  1860  he  first  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  from  that  time  till  1881  he 
brought  forward  various  engines,  all  intended  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  utilising  the  waste  heat  of  the  exhaust  gases,  by 
passing  them  through  a  regenerator  before  discharge.  The 
incoming  mixture  entered  the  cylinder  through  the  same  regen- 
erator. This  idea  of  a  regenerator  in  heat  motors  originated 
with  Dr.  Robert  Stirling,  a  Scotch  minister,  in  1827,  but  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  apply  it  in  practice,  except  in 
the  case  of  air  engines,  though  in  metallurgy  and  other  manu- 
factures it  is  largely  used. 

Sir  William  Siemens  made  many  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  heat  engines  he  designed.  In  one  he  proposed  to  add  a 
gas  generator,  producing  water  gas  by  the  passage  of  steam  and 
hot  air  under  pressure  through  incandescent  fuel.  The  gas 
thus  made  was  pumped  into  a  reservoir,  and  from  thence  into 
four  cylinders,  each  serving  to  charge  the  next  through  a  regen- 
erator formed  of  layers  of  metallic  gauze.  As  the  gas  entered  each 
cylinder  it  was  ignited,  and  the  burning  gases  expanded  at  con- 
stant pressure.  This  engine  was  not  worked  ;  difficulties  would 
doubtless  have  arisen  in  practice  from  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
ducing water  gas  continuously,  and  the  inventor  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  with  more  success  to  the  generation  of  this 
gas  for  metallurgy.  From  1846  to  1881  Sir  W.  Siemens  took 
out  a  series  of  patents  for  internally  fired  engines.  The  last, 
shown  at  Fig.  116,  designed  not  long  before  his  death,  exhibits 
his  matured  views  on  the  subject.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither 
a  gas  nor  an  oil  engine,  but  both  combined,  the  gas  used  as  the 
working  agent  being  mixed  with  light  petroleum  spirit,  to  make 
it  ignite  more  readily.  The  engine  which,  like  the  Brayton, 
exhibits  the  principle  of  combustion  at  constant  pressure,  stands 
really  in  a  separate  class  as  a  *' regenerative"  engine,  and  al- 
though never  worked,  it  is  valuable  as  indicating  possibly  on 
whftt  lines  the  heat  engine  of  the  future  may  be  improved. 

Siemens'  Begeneratiye  Engine  (1881).— Fig.  116  shows  a 
sectional  elevation  of  the  Siemens'  Regenerative  Engine.  There 
are  two  motor  cylinders,  A  and  A^,  working  vertically  through 
the  connecting-rods  C  and  0^,  upon  the  crank  shaft  K  at  an  angle 
of  180**  apart.  The  pistons  are  solid,  and  lined  on  their  upper 
face  with  fire-clay,  to  protect  them  from  the  heat.  The  cylinders 
are  practically  divided  into  two  parts.  The  lower  in  each  has  a 
water  cooling  jacket^  W,  the  upper  part  is  lined  with  fire>clayi 
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or  other  noa-oonducting  materiAl.  The  difiTereotial  pistons  com- 
preBB  the  mixture  on.  one  face  dnriog  the  down  stroke,  while  the 
ezplosiTe  gues  are  expanded  on  the  other.  At  the  to^  of  each 
cylinder  ore  the  regener&tora  B  and  Rj,  consiating  of  thin  sheets 
of  metallic  gauze.  All  the  valves  for  admission,  dlstribation, 
and  exhaust  are  contained  in  a  revolving  cylindrical  valve  F, 
worked  from  tito  crank  shaft  by  equal  bevel  wheels  O.  The 
«xhanat  £  is  at  the  top,  above  the  revolving  valve,  through 


Fig.  116. — Sienena'  Regeiier»tive  Eagine. 

which  ft  passt^  at  p,  is  opened  to  it  alternately  from  either 
cylinder.  Gas  and  air,  mixed  in  the  ordinary  proportions,  are 
admitted  through  the  pipes  m  and  n,  and  ports  p,  opened  by  the 
rotatory  movement  of  the  valve,  to  the  lower  part  of  either 
cylinder,  daring  one  revolution  of  the  cylindrical  valve.  The 
suction  of  the  up  stroke  draws  them  in,  the  down  stroke  com- 
presses them  into  a  reservoir  at  the  side.  From  here  the  com- 
pressed mixture  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinders,  through 
the  regenerator  and  the  ports  p^  The  products  of  combusuon 
discharged  on  the  upper  face  of  the  piston  by  the  up  stroke  are 
forced  through  the  regenerator  on  their  way  to  the  atmosphere. 
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and  some  of  their  surplus  heat  is  stored  up  in  it.  As  the  fresh 
charge  enters,  drawn  in  by  the  yacuum  produced  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  exhaust  gases,  light  hydrocarbon  oil  is  dropped  on  to  it 
from  the  oil  tank  O  above.  Part  of  the  mixture  of  oil,  lighting 
gas  and  air,  heated  already  by  contact  with  the  regenerator,  is 
fired  by  an  electric  spark  within  the  cylinder,  the  dynamo  of 
which  is  driven  from  the  main  shaft.  The  remainder  of  the  charge 
is  immediately  kindled,  and  flows  forward  as  flame  into  the 
cylinder,  the  flame  being  prevented  from  spreading  back  into 
the  reservoir  by  the  gauze  diaphragm  of  the  regenerator.  The 
piston  is  driven  down  by  the  expansion  of  the  gases,  and  com- 
presses below  it  a  fresh  charge  into  the  reservoir ;  during  the 
up  stroke  the  cylindrical  valve  opens  communication  with  the 
exhaust.  The  diflerential  pistons  are  deep,  and  the  parts  in 
contact  with  the  cylinder  walls  touch  only  the  cooler  jacketed 
portion. 

Two  ingenious  and  economical  ideas  are  embodied  in  this 
engine.  Some  of  the  heat  of  combustion  is  stored  in  the  re^ 
generator,  and  imparted  to  the  fresh  charge,  and  inflammable  oil 
is  used  to  mix  with  the  gas,  and  render  it  easier  to  ignite. 
Neither  of  these  innovations  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  any 
extent,  in  practice,  to  gas  or  oil  engines.  This  regenerative  engine 
of  1881,  however,  may  be  considered  as  illustrating  Sir  William 
Siemens'  latest  ideas  upon  heat  motors.  It  exhibits  the  outcome 
of  the  mature  study  of  a  man  of  scientific  genius,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  thought  the  problem  of  heat  engine  efficiency 
shoiild  be  solved 
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If  Otto  can  claim  the  honour  of  having  made  the  gas  engine 
a  practical  working  success,  after  the  efforts  of  Lenoir,  Hugon, 
and  others,  the  same  credit  belongs  to  Messrs,  Priestman  as 
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ngarda  oil  engihea.  Long  before  the  introduction  of  their 
sotor  into  this  country,  oil  engines  had  been  designed  and 
iporked,  but  there  was  a  prejudice  against  them,  because  of  the 
inflammable  petroleum  spirit  with  which  they  were  chiefly 
driToi.  The  Brayton,  ^e  only  engine  using  non-explosive 
petroleum,  had  never  become  popular,  owing  probably  to  the 
imperfections  in  its  cycle,  its  extravagant  consumption  of  oil, 
and  low  mechanical  efficiency.  Whatever  the  cause,  oil  engines 
wore  scarcely  known  or  used  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Priestman  in  1888.  About  this  time  Messrs.  Priestman  acquired 
Steve's  patent,  and  their  oil  motor  was  introduced  at  the  Not- 
tingham Agricultural  Show  in  the  same  year. 

Bequisites  of  Oil  Engines. — In  any  engine  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiencies,  and  remedy  the  drawbacks  of  gas  or 
steam,  the  following  points  must  be  considered.  It  should  be — 
I.  Self-contained,  having  everything  requisite  for  its  efficient 
working  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  II.  Safe  and  simple, 
using  as  the  working  agent  a  combustible  which  is  neither 
difficult  to  procure,  nor  dangerous  to  transport.  III.  Easy  to 
handle,  so  that  any  ordinary  unskilled  workman  can  drive  it. 
This  is  advisable,  because  these  engines  are  frequently  placed  in 
the  hands  of  labourers  without  any  knowledge  of  machinery. 
lY.  Compact,  and  easily  transported  from  place  to  place. 
Y.  Economical  in  working. 

Priestman. — This  oil  engine  uses  almost  any  kind  of  heavy 
petroleum,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  light  volatile  spirit.  It 
works  best  with  common  petroleum,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  O'SOO,  and  flashing  point  100''  F.,  but  it  may  also  be  driven 
with  heavy  Scotch  paraffin,  of  0*820  specific  gravity,  and  flashing 
point  150°F.  Even  common  creosote  of  still  lower  density  is 
available,  but  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using 
it.  Of  course,  the  heavier  the  oil  the  thicker  will  be  the 
residuum,  and  the  more  carbon  is  deposited  inside  the  engine, 
the  oftener  it  must  be  cleaned.  Nor  can  these  very  heavy  oils 
be  properly  treated  in  an  engine  cylinder,  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature. If  the  oil  is  too  much  heated,  it  is  converted  into  oil 
gas  instead  of  vaporised  spray,  and  tarry  deposits  accumulate 
in  the  working  parts.  The  proper  temperature  of  the  charge  of 
oil  vapour  and  air  on  entering  the  cylinder  has  been  determined 
by  experiments  at  from  170*  to  300*  P.,  according  to  the  size  of 
engine.  The  proportions  are  191  cubic  feet  of  air  to  '015  cubic 
inch  of  oil  vapour  for  a  1  H.P.  eneine. 

Fig.  117  gives  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  118  a  sectional  view  of 
the  cylinder,  water  jacket,  and  valves  of  the  Priestman  oil  engine. 
Both  drawings,  as  well  as  several  of  the  following  details,  are 
taken  from  Professor  Unwin's  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Iiutitutian  of  Civil  JEngineers^  vol.  cix.,  1892.     The  horizontal 
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motor  cylaadet,  A,  u  divided  from  the  eompresaion  space,  C, 
the  proportional  volumes  of  the  two  being — clearance  or  com- 
pression, 88  cubic  inches  ;  volame  described  hy  the  piston,  191 
cubic  inches,  for  a  1  H.P.  nominal  engine.  The  piston  P 
works  on  to  the  crank  shaft  through  a  connecting-rod.  At 
the  back  of  the  cylinder  are  two  valves,  inlet  and  eihaast,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  118.  The  ezhanst  is  worked  b;  an 
eccentric,  k,  on  the  auzilwry  shaft,  revolving  at  half  the  speed 


Fig.  US.— Priwtnuui  Oil  Engige. 

of  the  crank  shaft,  to  which  it  is  geared  by  wheels  in  the  usual 
proportion.  In  the  Priestman,  as  in  most  other  oil  engines, 
ordinary  lift  valves  are  used,  of  a  simple  type.  Unless  almost 
perfect  combustion  is  obtained,  there  is  much  more  deposit  than 
m  gas  engines.  The  simpler  the  valves,  the  less  liable  they  are 
to  become  clogged. 

SpT&7  Maker. — The  most  important  parte  of  the  engine  are 
the  vaporiser  and  spray  maker,  shown  below  the  cylinder 
(Fig.  117).  The  oil  tank  in  Fig.  117  is  under  the  crank  shaft, 
and  when  full,  is  sufficient  to  last  for  two  or  three  days.  A  glass 
gauge  shows  the  level  of  oil.  A  small  sir  pump,  J,  is  worked  by 
the  eccentric  k,  which  also  drives  the  exhaust  valve.  The  air 
to  supply  this  pump  is  filtered  through  gauze  and  cotton  wool, 
and  is  then  compressed  into  the  oil  tank  at  a  pressure  of  8  to 
15  Iha  per  square  inch  above  atmosphere.  This  pressure  forces 
two  streams  of  oil  and  air  into  the  spray  maker  8,  from 
whence  they  are  injected  into  the  vaporiser.  The  oil  is  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  the  compresied  air  from  the  top, 
above  the  level  of  the  oil,  and  both  pass  out  through  a  six-way 
cock.  When  this  cock  b  set  upright,  the  supply  of  oil  and  air 
to  the  spray  maker  is  cut  off;  when  the  cock  is  turned  to  the 
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rigbt  they  are  admitted,  aad  vhen  aet  to  the  left  they  pass  to  a 
small  lamp  below  the  vaporiser,  used  to  heat  it  when  starting 
the  engine. 

The  spray  maker  is  one  of  the  moet  ingenions  parts  of  the 
motor.     The  two  streams  of  oil  and  air  are  injected  into  the 
vaporiser  through  two  concentric  noules,  as  seen  at  Fig.  Hit. 
The  pulverisation  of  the  oil  and  its  complete  mixture  with  the 
air  depend  on  the  shape  of  the  nozzles, 
|(^  and  their  exact  form  has  only  been  deter- 

mined after  numerous  experiments  by 
Hessrs.  Priestman.      Fig.  119  shows  the 
latest  type.      The  oil  passes  through  the 
central  tube  in  a  small  stream,  and  on 
being  ejected   from  the  month  of  the 
nozzle,  spreads  out  in  a  &n  shape.    The 
annular  air  noule  surrounds  the  central 
oil  orifice,  and  the  air  is  turned  back 
with  considerable    force    to    meet    the 
issning  oil  at  more  than  a  right  angle, 
the  result  being  that  both  are  violently 
driven  out  in  a  spray  as  fine  as  is  re- 
quired.    Fig.  120  shows  the  spray  maker 
Ebgine-Spray  Uakor.      ■*  »*«  entry  into  the  vaporiser,  the  method 
of  regulating  the  supply  by  the  governor, 
and  of  admitting  the  air  uecessary  for  the  dilution  of  the  charge. 
The  oil  and  air  from  the  spray  maker  enter  at  the  pressure  of  the 
ur  pnmp.     At  the  same  time  the  in  stroke  of  the  motor  piston 
lifts  the  non-return  valve  O,  and  draws  into  the  vaporiser  a 
supply  of  air  from  outside 
through  the  throttle  valve 
F,     This  auxiliary  charge 
enters  round  the  oil  and 
air  admitted  from  the  spray 
maker,  and  passes  through 
a  number  of  fine  holes,  d 
d,  in  the  circalar  air  pass- 
age of  the  vaporiser  b  b, 
and  a  filtering    layer  of 
cotton  wool.     The  sudden 
inrush  of  fresh  air  sweeps 
forward   the  oil  and   air 
with  it  into  the  cylinder. 
Pig.  120.-Prie.tnian  OQ  Enpne-  Vaporiaer— The  vapor- 

VapanMr.  iser  is  divided   into  two 

parts.  In  the  first  the  oil 
and  compressed  air  are  mixed  with,  and  broken  up  by,  the 
air  admitted  through  F ;  in  the  second  the  charge  is  tmm- 
pletely  vaporised  by  the   heat  from  the  exhaust  gases  which 
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at  a  temperatare  of  about  600°  F.,  are  led  through  pipe  H,  Fig. 
117,  round  the  vaporising  chamber,  before  being  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Thus  there  are  two  admissions  of 
i^ir — one  to  the  spray  maker  under  pressure  from  the  oil  tank, 
the  second  at  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  vaporiser  through  F. 
In  each  case  the  oil  is  sprayed,  and  is  thus  twice  pulverised 
before  its  actual  vaporisation  by  heat  begins.  Unless  the  heat 
from  the  vaporiser  were  also  applied  to  the  oil  spray,  it  would 
condense  and  sepai^ate  from  the  air,  before  reaching  the  cylinder. 
The  vaporiser  is  contained  in  the  frame  of  the  engine,  under 
the  cylinder,  as  seen  at  Fig.  117. 

Qovemor. — The  speed  of  the  engine  is  regulated  by  means  of 
the  spindle  S  above  the  throttle  valve.  It  contains  a  small  V- 
shaped  opening  aty^  through  which  the  oil  is  admitted  from  the 
tank  to  the  spray  maker,  and  the  wing  of  the  valve  F  is  keyed 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  same  spindle.  The  size  of  the  sharp 
end  of  the  Y,  which  is  presented  to  the  passage  of  the  oil,  can 
be  exactly  regulated  to  admit  a  given  quantity.  If  the  speed 
is  too  great,  the  centrifugal  governor,  which  is  connected  to  the 
spindle  by  levers,  drives  it  down,  and  partly  contracts  the 
opening  J  admitting  the  oil  from  the  tank.  At  the  same  time 
it  acts  upon  the  throttle  valve,  and  reduces  the  quantity  of  outer 
air  passing  to  the  vaporiser.  Thus  the  governor  acts  by  dimin- 
ishing the  strength  of  the  explosions,  not  by  cutting  them  out 
altogether,  and  the  proportions  of  oil  and  air  are  always  the 
same  per  stroke.  As  no  explosions  are  ever  missed,  the  engine 
works  with  great  regularity. 

The  charge,  after  being  thus  converted  into  spray  and  com- 
pletely volatilised,  passes  through  the  automatic  admission  valve 
n,  Fig.  118,  to  the  back  of  the  cylinder.  Here  the  usual  series 
of  operations  carried  out  in  internal  combustion  engines  of  the 
four-cycle  type,  takes  place.  The  first  out  stroke  draws  in  the 
air  through  the  throttle  valve  F ;  the  charge  is  then  mixed  in 
the  vaporiser,  passes  through  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  next 
back  stroke  compresses  it  into  the  space  C.  As  the  inner  dead 
point  is  reached,  the  mixture  is  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  the 
explosion  drives  out  the  piston,  and  during  the  next  back  stroke, 
the  exhaust  gases  are  discharged  through  the  valve  e,  opened  by 
the  eccentric,  into  the  jacket  round  the  vaporiser,  and  thence  to 
the  atmosphere. 

Ignition. — The  electric  spark  for  firing  the  charge  is  gener- 
ated in  a  battery  shown  to  the  left  in  Fig.  117.  Many  oil 
engines  use  this  method  of  ignition,  and  it  has  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  hot  tube  in  this  class  of  motor,  being  rather 
safer.  In  the  Priestman  engine  the  electric  spark  is  produced 
in  the  igniting  plug  i,  inside  the  compression  apacoi  Fig.  118. 
Two  platinum  wires  are  conducted  from  the  battery  to  this  plug, 
where  they  are  insulated  in  porcelain  tubes ;  contact  is  eetab- 
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lished  at  the  right  moment  hy  a  projection  on  the  ecoentric  rod, 
and  an  intermittent  spark  is  produced.  In  some  of  the  latest 
motors  tube  ignition  is  also  used. 

The  shaft  driving  eccentric  k  has  three  functions  to  perform. 
It  causes  the  electric  ignition  of  the  charge;  it  works  the  valve  « 
to  open  the  exhaust,  and  it  drives  the  small  air  pump  J,  through 
which  the  oil  and  air  are  sent  from  the  tank  to  the  spray  maker. 
A  small  hand  pump,  seen  in  Fig.  117  at  h^  ia  used  to  pump  air 
into  the  oil  tank,  before  the  engine  is  at  work.  To  start,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  work  the  handle  of  the  pump,  and  to  turn 
the  six-way  cock,  that  a  supply  of  oil  from  the  tank  may  reach 
the  lamp  below  the  vaporiser.  When  the  lamp  is  lit,  a  few 
turns  by  hand  are  given  to  the  flywheel,  to  draw  a  charge  into 
the  cylinder,  the  electric  current  is  switched  on,  and  the  engine 
begins  to  work.  The  oil  tank  and  vaporiser  are  easily  accessible 
through  the  opening  in  the  frame. 

Although  the  pressure  with  petroleum  vapour  rises  more  rapidly 
than  with  gas,  the  ctirve  of  pressures,  shown  by  the  indicator 
diagram  of  the  Priestman  engine,  does  not  rise  as  high  as  in  gas 
motors,  owing  partly  to  the  larger  compression  space.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  engine  is  that  it  requires  no  lubrication.  A 
small  portion  of  the  oil  is  condensed  during  the  compression 
stroke,  and  deposited  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cylinder. 
This  oil  is  never  burnt,  but  forms  a  layer  of  grease,  and  ejQTectu- 
ally  lubricates  the  engine,  no  other  oiling  in  the  cylinder  being 
needed.  As  the  fuel  used  is  heavy  mineral  oil,  it  is  not  inflam- 
mable. Some  interesting  experiments  to  prove  this  have  been 
made  by  Professor  Eobinson,  who  exhibited  an  engine  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  May,  1891,  in  which  the  air  was  shut  off  from 
the  vaporiser,  and  oil  injected  alone.  A  lighted  match  held  to 
this  oil  jet  would  not  ignite,  but  it  was  readily  fired  as  soon 
as  the  air  was  again  admitted,  to  divide  and  break  it  up. 

ApplicationB. — Although  only  brought  out  in  1888,  the 
Priestman  engine  has  already  been  appUed  to  many  purposes. 
The  first  portable  oil  engine  of  6  H.  P.  was  exhibited  at  the 
Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  1889.  In  this 
and  similar  engines,  the  motor  is  made  complete  in  itself  by  the 
addition  of  a  tank,  the  water  from  which  is  circulated  in  the 
cylinder  jacket  by  a  pump,  driven  by  an  eccentric  on  the  same 
shaft  as  the  exhaust  valve  eccentric.  As  a  portable  locomotive 
engine  to  replace  steam,  the  Priestman  has  already  been  found 
of  great  value.  The  small  bulk  of  oil  and  its  great  heating  value 
make  it  suitable  for  marine  work,  when  the  danger  of  storing 
is  minimised  by  using  heavy  oil.  A  vertical  double  cylinder 
6  H.P.  engine  of  this  type  has  been  fitted  up  on  board  a  steam 
launch.  It  runs  at  250  revolutions  a  minute,  has  a  cylinder 
diameter  of  7  inches,  with  7  inch  stroke.  The  construction  and 
working  are  similar  to  those  of  the  horizontal  tingle  cylinder 
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motor  already  described,  except  that  with  two  cylinders  aa  explo- 
■ion  every  revolution  is  obtained.  The  engine  can  be  revened 
or  stopped  by  a  hand  wheel  acting  on  the  main  driving  sbafli, 
and  is  very  easily  worked.  Hitherto  these  and  other  types  of 
Priestmaii  engines  have  only  been  made  for  small  powers,  bat 
larger  sizes  will  no  doubt  be  produced  in  time.  They  are  also 
used  as  motive  power  for  barges,  of  which  there  are  two  on  the 
Uanchester  Ship  Canal,  driven  by  a  10  H.P,  Friestman  oil  engine. 
The  fog  signals  on  the  Point  of  Ayr  and  Corsewall  lighthonse 
stations  are  worked  by  three  6  H.P.  engines,  compressing  the  air 
to  iO  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Each  en^e  uses  6  pints  of  oil  per 
hour.  Another  inatallatioix  is  at  OxS  in  Xorway,  where  an 
11  S.V.  engine  compresses  air  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
oil  used  ia  of  0-82  density,  and  the  consumption  11  lbs.  per  hour. 
See  also  the  Friestman  engine  in  the  chapter  on  Practical 
Applications. 

Trials. — Several  excellent  trials  have  already  been  made  on 
this  engine,  chiefly  by  Professor  Unwin.  In  1889  he  tested  at 
the  Agricultural  Show  at  Plymouth  a  6  H.P.  horizontal  Friest- 
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Fig.  121,  — Priastaun  Oil  Engine— Indicator  Dlsgrun. 

man  motor  of  the  newest  type,  with  8J-inch  cylinder  and  12-incli 
stroke.  Five  trials  were  made  with  two  kinds  of  oil,  and  every 
care  was  taken  to  ennure  accurate  results.  In  the  first  test  an 
American  oil,  "  Boyal  Daylight,"  was  used,  of  0'793  density, 
flashing  point  77' P.,  and  heating  value  about  19,700  RT.U. 
per  lb.  The  four  other  triala  were  made  with  Russian  oil,  of 
density  0-822,  flashing  point  86*  F.,  and  calorimetric  value  Ukea 
at  19,300  B-TU.  per  lb.     Fig.  131  gives  a  diagram  taken  dnring 
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the  trialB  with  Russian  oiL     In  trials  at  fail  power  the  following 
results  were  obtained : — 

Results  of  Trial  by  PaonssoB  Unwin  ok  a  5  H.  P. 

Pbibstman  Ekoini. 


NuMofOU. 

Ko.  of 
Serola- 
ttonapofr 
Minuleu 

Mean 
Bmdiot 
Prawnre 
Lbt.per 
Sq.Inoh. 

B.H.P. 

L  H.P. 

HeehuiIeAl 

SflkoiMlCJ. 

ou 

Uaed 

b.B!p. 

hoar. 

on 
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iIblp. 

hour. 

American  '*Day- 

Ught,"  .      . 
RaMiaa,   . 

204 

207 

53-20 
41-38 

7-72 
6-76 

9-36 
7-40 

0-82 
0-91 

Lb. 
0-84 
0-94 

Lb. 
0-09 
0-86 

The  heat  expenditure  was  as  follows: — Heat  utilised,  16*12 
per  cent;  carried  away  in  jacket  water,  47*54  per  cent;  in 
exhaust  gases,  26*72  per  cent.;  lost  by  radiation  and  unaccounted 
for,  9*61  per  cent.  The  engine  was  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
trials,  and  found  to  be  peHectly  clean  and  free  from  soot  or 
deposit,  and  the  points  of  the  electpc  wires  were  not  coated  with 
carbon. 

Another  trial  was  carried  out  on  a  5  H.P.  Priestman  engine 
by  Professor  Unwin  at  Hull  in  December,  1891.  The  same  oils 
were  used  as  before — namely,  Bussolene  and  American  Day- 
light— and  tests  were  made,  as  in  the  other  trials,  with  the 
engine  running  at  full  power,  half  power,  and  light.  The  trials 
with  full  load  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  With  Russian  oil  the 
mean  speed  was  208  revolutions  per  minute,  mean  pressure 
41*38  lbs.  per  square  inch,  B.H.P.  6*76,  I.H.P.  7*40,  and  the 
mechanical  efficiency  0-91.  The  consumption  of  oil  was  0*94  lb. 
per  B.H.P.,  and  0-86  lb.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  With  the 
American  oil  slightly  higher  results  were  obtained.  Details  of 
these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  tests.  Two 
trials  at  full  and  half  power  were  made  on  a  semi-portable 
4^  nom.  Priestman  engine,  by  Professor  Unwin  and  Mr.  Pidgeon, 
at  the  Plymouth  AgricultunJ  Show  in  1890.  They  differ  very 
little  from  those  already  given,  except  that  Broxboume  Light- 
house oil  was  used,  of  0*810  density,  and  having  a  heating  value 
of  about  19,000  T.U.  per  lb.  In  the  full  power  trial,  the  engine 
indicated  5*24  H.P.,  B.H.P.  4*49,  cylinder  diameter  8*5  inches, 
and  12  inch  stroke.  The  mean  pressure  was  33*96  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  consumption  of  oil  1*06  lb.  per  I.H.P.  and  1*24  lb. 
per  B.H.P.  per  hour.  In  all  these  trials  the  amount  of  heat 
supplied,  and  the  different  items  of  heat  expenditure  were 
carefully  noted.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Unwinds  paper  already  quoted. 

Another  trial  was  carried  oat  in  1890  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Douglass 
on  a  nom.  25  H.P.  double-cylinder  Priestman  engine,  driving  an 
electric  plant.    The  B.H.P.  was  25*5,  and  the  oU  consumed  per 
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B.H.P.  per  hour  0*88  pint.  The  progressive  decrease  in  the  oil 
consumption  per  H.P.  in  these  engines,  as  shown  yearly  at  the. 
Hoyal  Agricultural  Society's  meetings,  is  striking.  In  1888 
1*73  lb.  of  oil  was  required  per  B.H.P.  per  hour,  in  1889 
1'42  lb.  At  Plymouth  the  consumption  was  1*24  lb.,  and  in 
the  latest  trials  by  Professor  Tin  win  in  1891  0*94  lb.  per  B.BLP. 
per  hour.  These  results  obtained  at  Agricultural  Shows  are 
satisfactory,  because  the  Advantage  of  this  motor  is  chiefly  as 
an  agricultural  portable  engine,  in  fields  and  other  places  where 
gas  and  steam  are  not  available. 

Amerioan  Type. — The  engine  has  been  taken. up  .by  a  firm 
in  America,  where  oil  is  very  cheap,  and  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  machinery  for  light  work  and  electric  illumination.  The 
type  there  made  resembles  the  straight  line  steam  engine  of 
Professor  Sweet.  Professor  E.  Thompson  of  America  uses  pure 
silver  igniter  electrodes,  in  lieu  of  platinum,  as  in  the  English 
engines.  He  considers  them  better,  and  the  wires  do  not 
get  blackened  or  coated.  These  silver  contacts  have  been  at 
work  for  several  weeks  without  cleaning.  His  oil  engine  ul 
started  with  gas,  which  is  more  convenient  than  oil  for  the  lamp^ 
and  it  runs  at  about  260  revolutions  per  minute.  Another 
American  authority  using  the  Priestman  engine  had  trouble 
with  the  internal  passages  and  back  of  the  cylinder,  which 
became  choked  with  soot,  until  pure  air,  instead  of  air  not 
filtered,  was  admitted.  The  engine  in  this  case  was  used  for 
pumping  water  from  a  mine. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Messrs.  Priestman  make  their  engines 
horizontal  in  sizes  from  1  to  27  B.H.P.,  vertical  from  2  to  65 
B.H.P.  The  larger  sizes  are  with  two  cylinders  side  by  side. 
The  horizontal  engines  run  at  from  300  revolutions  for  smaller 
sizes,  up  to  160  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  largest,  vertical 
engines  from  350  to  190  revolutions.  The  marine  type  is  made 
vertical  only  in  five  sizes,  from  2  to  65  B.H.P.,  with  two  or  four 
cylinders.  The  average  piston  speed  is  about  400  feet  per 
minute. 

Zephyr  Spirit  Launch. — The  Yarrow  ''Zephyr"  spirit  launch 
stands  in  a  dUfierent  category  to  all  other  oil  engines,  because  it 
is  the  only  motor  using  pure  and  highly  volatile  petroleum  spirit, 
having  a  density  of  0*68,  and  evaporated  in  the  same  way  as 
steam.  Sometimes  the  spirit  is  also  used  as  the  fuel.  Its  evapo- 
rative power,  and  therefore  its  heating  value,  is  not  so  great  as 
ordinary  kerosene,  about  12  per  cent,  less,  but  it  has  a  higher 
pressure  for  a  given  temperature  than  steam,  as  shown  by  Professor 
Bobinson's  tests.  At  a  temperature  of  155"  F.  it  has  a  pressure 
of  10  lbs.  per  square  inch.  At  212*  F.  (the  temperature  of  boiling 
water)  its  pressure  is  40  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  at  300'  F., 
with  steam  equal  to  50  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  petroleum 
spirit  has  a  pressure  of  about  ]  15  lbs.     It  is  easily  evaporated. 
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aad  may  be  cooled  without  condensing  to  a  temperature  of  130"  F. 
Thus  the  range  of  temperature  is  greater,  for  tne  same  pressures, 
with  petroleum  spirit  than  with  steam,  and  since  efficiency 
depends  theoretically  upon  this  range,  more  work  should  be 
obtained  under  similar  conditions. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  tests  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Yarrow,  to  determine  the  relative  power  of  steam  and  of 
petroleum  spirit,  when  evaporated  in  a  boiler.  The  fuel  used 
under  the  boiler  in  both  cases  was  gas,  the  consumption  of 
which  was  measured  by  a  meter. 

Table  of  Ck>MPARATivB  Working  Rrsults  of  Steam  akd 

Prtkolkuh  Spirit. 


Boiler  En>«riment. 

Steam 
Eraponted. 

Spirit 
Bvaporated. 

Gas  oonsumption  in  cubic  feet  per  hour,  . 
Mean  pressure  of  spirit  in  coil  (lbs.  per  sq.  inch), 

„     speed — revolutions  per  minute, 
^,     pressure  in  boiler  (lbs.), 
Work  obtained  on  brake  in  ft. -lbs.  per  minute, 
Work  in  cylinder                     „        „        „ 

82*20 

312-6 
38 
2524 
5199 

83-48 

55*80 
552-2 

.30 

4722 
11975 

Eyaporation  of  Fetroleiun  Spirit. — As  petroleum  spirit  eva- 
porates at  a  lower  temperature  than  steam,  less  heat  is  put  into 
it  to  raise  it  to  the  same  pressure ;  in  other  words,  if  the  same 
amount  of  heat  be  applied  to  it  as  to  steam,  a  much  higher  pres- 
sure and  more  work  are  produced.  But  as  less  heat  is  required 
to  evaporate  it,  less  heat  is  withdrawn  in  the  exhaust;  the 
quantities  of  heat  both  imparted  and  abstracted  are  smaller 
than  with  steam,  for  a  given  amount  of  work.  At  atmospheric 
pressure  nine  times  as  much  spirit  as  water  will  be  evaporated 
by  the  same  amount  of  heat,  but  the  spirit  being  very  volatile^ 
it  does  not  increase,  as  much  in  volume,  and  only  expands  to 
one-fifth  the  volume  of  steam.  As  a  working  agent  petroleum 
vapour  turns  more  heat  to  account  than  steam ;  the  one  serious 
drawback  is  its  inflammable  nature,  and  difficulty  of  storage. 

Zephyr  Iiaunoh. — In  the  '< Zephyr"  launch,  the  spirit  is 
introduced  into  a  spiral  coil  enclosed  within  a  casing  of  non- 
conducting material,  called  the  vapour  generator,  to  which  heat 
is  applied.  In  its  passage  through  the  coil  the  spirit  is  evaporated^ 
and  passing  into  the  cylinder  drives  the  piston  forward  by  its 
pressura  The  exhaust  products  are  discharged  by  the  action  of 
the  engine  into  two  cooling  pipes,  where  they  are  liquefied  and 
forced  back  to  the  supply  tank,  an  air-tight  copper  vessel  in  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  Thus  the  same  spirit  is  used  over  and  over 
again,  with  very  little  waste,  and  the  working  principle  and 
action  are  similar  to  those  of  a  surface  condensing  steam  engine. 
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The  risk  of  explosion  from  the  inflammable  spirit  is  also  greatly 
reduced,  since  it  pHHses  through  a  complete  closed  cycle  of  opera- 
tions, and  is  never  brought  in  contact  with  the  external  air.  The 
danger  is  also  avoided  of  storing  a  large  quantity  of  petroleum 
spirit ;  a  small  amount  is  sufficient,  if  used  continuously  in  this 
way,  to  produce  power  for  many  hours.  A  small  "Zephyr" 
launch,  36  feet  by  6,  running  at  8  miles  an  hour,  can  carry  fuel 
enough  for  200  miles.  The  action  of  the  engine  is  first  utilised 
as  a  pump,  to  force  the  spirit  from  the  tank  to  the  vaporising 
coil,  and  then  to  drive  the  exhaust  vapour  back  to  the  tank. 

The  process  of  heating  the  spirit,  or  generating  the  vapour  in 
the  copper  coil,  presents  greater  difficulties.  There  are  two  ways 
of  obtaining  this  heat.  The  simplest  method  is  to  use  part  of 
the  petroleum  spirit  as  fuel,  as  well  as  working  agent.  Some- 
times it  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  valve  to  a  ring  gas  burner 
under  the  coil,  ignited  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  flame  evaporates 
the  spirit  above.  A  constant  supply  being  maintained,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  air,  the  flame  bums  steadily,  and  the  heat 
is  continuously  generated.  This  arrangement  has  the  great 
disadvantage  of  requiring  the  storage  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
dangerous  spirit  to  feed  the  burner,  although  in  the  coil  itself 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  is  needed,  to  replace  the  loss 
by  leakage.  A  much  better  plan,  and  that  generally  adopted,  is 
to  use  ordinary  heavy  petroleum,  which  can  be  stored  without 
danger,  to  heat  the  spirit.  A  small  air-pump  driven  by  the 
engine  forces  air  into  the  oil  tank,  and  a  mixture  of  oil  vapour 
and  air  is  injected  as  spray  into  the  fire  box  or  furnace  beneath 
the  coil,  in  the  same  way  that  liquid  fuel  is  broken  up,  injected 
and  burnt  under  a  locomotive  boiler.  After  being  completely 
vaporised  by  the  heat,  it  is  mixed  with  more  air,  and  bums  with 
a  continuous  flame  like  a  Bunsen  burner.  With  this  method 
there  is  little  risk  of  explosion,  but  a  separate  tank  is  required 
for  the  mineral  oil,  and  power  to  drive  the  air-pump,  diminishing 
slightly  the  total  useful  work  of  the  engine. 

In  the  Zephyr  spirit  launch  the  engine  and  spirit  generator 
are  carried  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  the  spirit  supply  in  the 
bow,  to  balance  the  vessel,  leaving  the  centre  free  for  goods  and 
passengers.  The  machinery  is  very  light,  and  the  engine,  tank, 
&c,y  weigh  only  1  ton  in  a  boat  36  feet  long.  This  class  of  engine 
is  specially  adapted  for  small  launches  and  torpedo  boats,  but  is 
unsuitable  for  large  powers  or  great  speeds.  It  can  easily  be 
started  in  from  two  to  ^\e  minutes  after  lighting  the  burner,  and 
like  other  vessels  driven  by  petroleum,  the  Zephyr  spirit  launch 
is  smokeless.  The  consumption  of  fuel  for  burning  is  about  one* 
third  of  a  gallon  per  H.P.  per  hour. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


OTHER  BRITISH  OIL  ENGINES. 


Co)!nxNTS.  —  Classification — Hornsby- Akroy d — Method  of  Vaporising^ 
Trusty — Boots — Pressure  Lamp— Crossley«Otto  — GnfiSn — Governing 
of  Oil  En^es^Weatherhogg— Kocket — Fielding — Robey— Premier — 
Tangye— Howard— <])larke.  Chapman — Clayton  and  Shnttleworth-^ 
Campbell — Britannia — Reliance— National. 

The  Priestman  oil  engine  is  one  of  the  few  motors  adapted  for 
driving  only  with  oil.  Many  petroleum  engines  were  originally 
constructed  to  use  gas  as  the  motive  power,  and  the  oil  vapor- 
ising apparatus  was  added  afterwards.  Practically  all  oil  motors 
employ  the  usual  gas  engine  cycle,  the  series  of  operations 
proposed  by  Beau  de  Bochas  and  adopted  by  Otto,  comprised 
in  four  strokes  of  the  piston,  with  one  explosion  every  two 
revolutions.  Excellent  results  are  obtained  with  this  cycle, 
and  as  a  rule  the  engines  run  at  a  higher  speed  than  gas  motors. 
The  action  and  method  of  utilising  the  power  is  the  same  as 
has  already  been  described,  the  difference  consists  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  petroleum.  In  no  two  motors  is  the  process 
precisely  the  same,  though  in  all  the  oil  is  broken  up  by  the 
addition  of  air,  and  vaporised  by  applying  heat.  The  following 
classification,  given  in  2'he  Engineer^  June  24,  1892,  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  oil  is  evaporated,  may  be  found  useful : — 
Classiflcation. 

{1.  Engines  in  which  the  oil,  before  entering 
the  cylinder,  is  converted  first  into  oil  spray, 
forming  an  oil  shower,  and  next  into  vapour  in  a 
hot  chamber. 

/  2.  Engines  in  which  the  liquid  oil  is  injected 
into  a  prolongation  of  the  engine  cylinder,  a  hot 
cartridge  chamber  or  combustion  space,  where  it 
is  converted  into  vapour  or  gas. 

3.  Engines  in  which  the  oil  is  converted  into 
vapour  or  gas  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to  the 
cylinder,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  valve. 

4.  Engines  in  which  the  oil  is  converted  into 
vapour  or  gas  in  a  separate  chamber,  heated  apart 
from  the  cylinder. 
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The  charge  thus  prepared  for  nee  is  fired  m  one  of  the  three 
following  ways :-~ 

1.  By  electricity. 

2.  By  a  tube  heated  by  an  oil  flame. 

3.  By  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  oil  yapour,  due  to  its  com-r 
pressioD,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  vaporising  chamber. 

Most  of  the  engines  described  in  this  chapter  were  exhibited 
at  Cambridge  in  1894,  and  details  of  the  experiments  made  on 
them  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  trials  A  few  are  of  too 
recent  construction  to  have  been  tested. 

The  Homsby-Akroyd  oil  engine  (1892)  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  a  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  the  motors 
hitherto  described.  It  has  neither  hot  tube  nor  electric  spark, 
but  the  charge  is  fired  according  to  the  method  described  in  the 
third  division  above.  The  oil  is  injected  into  a  hot  chamber 
at  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  into  wluch  heated  air,  compressed 
by  the  back  stroke  of  the  piston,  is  forced  as  it  reaches  the 
inner  dead  point,  and  the  mixture  ignites  spontaneously.  The 
internal  surfeu^e  of  this  chamber  is  provided  with  radiating  ribs, 
to  afford  a  greater  heating  area.  It  is  maintained  at  a  red  heat 
by  the  combustion  and  explosion  of  the  oil  and  air  at  every 
other  stroke.  This  method  has  also  been  introduced  into  several 
other  engines,  English  and  foreign.  The  motor  is  of  the  usual 
four-cycle  type,  and  the  functions  of  admission,  compression, 
explosion  plus  expansion,  and  exhaust  are  carried  out  during 
four  consecutive  strokes.  The  action  and  method  of  vaporising 
the  oil  will  be  best  understood  from  Fig.  122. 

In  this  figure,  which  is  shown  on  p.  322,  B  is  the  compression 
space  into  which  the  piston  does  not  enter,  and  C  the  combus- 
tion chamber  beyond  it.  The  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  cooled 
by  a  water  jacket.  The  highly  heated  charge  is  prevented,  by 
the  intermediate  compression  space  B,  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cooler  cylinder  walls.  Below  is  the  lamp  L  of  cast 
iron,  with  an  asbestos  wick,  used  to  heat  the  combustion  chamber 
or  vaporiser  at  starting.  The  oil  for  this  lamp  is  drawn  from 
the  same  tank  as  that  feeding  the  engine.  Air  is  admitted 
above  it  from  a  fan,  F,  worked  by  hand,  and  as  it  enters  it 
rapidly  brings  the  oil  to  a  strong  flame,  which  issues  through 
the  hole  at  the  top,  and  in  a  few  minutes  heats  the  vaporiser  C. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  is  red  hot,  the  current  of  air  is  stopped, 
the  lamp  extinguished,  and  the  engine  works  automatically, 
after  a  few  turns  of  the  flywheel  by  hand.  The  T-shaped  air 
and  exhaust  valves,  seen  at  o  and  d^  are  worked  by  cams  and 
levers  through  an  auailiary  shaft,  geared  to  the  crank  shaft  in 
the  proportion  of  2  to  1.  These  valves  communicate  with  the 
cvlinder  through  the  same  opening,  in  order  that  the  heat  of 
the  exhaust  products  may  warm  the  fresh  air  admitted  through 
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Talve  d.  Between  the  vaporiser  and  the  admission  chamber  is 
a  water-jacketed  back  pressure  valve,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  premature  ignition.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  further 
raised  bj  the  heat  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  the  back  compression 
stroke.  As  the  piston  reaches  the  inner  dead  point,  it  forces 
the  compressed  air  into  the  hot  vaporiser,  where  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  is  injected  into  it.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  a 
tank  in  the  base  of  the  engine,  and  a  few  drops  are  delivered 
by  the  little  oil  pump  O  at  every  other  stroke,  through  a  nozzle 
into  the  hot  chamber  C.  The  oil  pump,  worked  by  the  same 
lever  as  the  exhaust,  sends  the  oil  to  the  chamber  in  a  liquid 
condition,  and  not,  as  in  some  other  oil  engines,  in  the  form  of 
spray.  The  heat  of  chamber  C  and  the  pressure  of  the  air 
charge  immediately  vaporise  it;  the  maximum  pressure  at  the 
inner  dead  point  causes  the  ignition,  and  the  piston  is  driven 
out.  The  burning  charge  passes  into  the  compression  space  of 
the  cylinder  through  a  small  passage,  s,  that  as  little  heat  as 
possible  may  be  dissipated  through  the  walls,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  flame  increased.  The  centrifugal  governor  G  acts  on 
the  little  valve  through  which  the  oil  is  admitted  to  the 
vaporiser,  and  closes  the  narrow  tube  when  the  speed  exceeds 
the  normal  limits.  At  the  same  time  it  opens  a  little  bye-pass 
valve,  and  the  oil  is  sent  back  to  the  tank ;  thus  the  oil  pump 
works  continuously,  the  governor  regulating  only  the  direction 
in  which  the  oil  passes.  The  valve  box  has  a  water  jacket,  to 
keep  the  oil  cool  till  it  reaches  the  vaporiser.  The  quantity 
conveyed  to  the  engine  to  form  a  charge  is  regulated  by  ad- 
justing the  stroke  of  the  oil  plunger.  The  larger  engines  are 
started  by  means  of  a  reservoir,  into  which  air  is  either  pumped 
by  hand,  or  compressed  by  the  engine  before  starting.  The 
motor  is  lubricated  in  the  usual  way. 

Method  of  Vaporising  the  Oil. — The  peculiar  feature  of 
this  engine  is,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  vaporise  the  oil  or 
convert  it  into  spray,  until  it  is  actually  injected  into  the 
combustion  chamber.  Hence  the  density  of  the  oil  is  a  point  of 
no  importance,  and  heavier  petroleum  may  be  used  than  in  most 
other  engines.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  varies  from 
0*79  to  0*88,  and  even  crude  oil  may  sometimes  be  utilised. 
The  quantity  of  oil  injected  at  a  time  is  very  small,  only  about 
*033  cubic  inch  per  stroke  of  the  oil  pump  in  a  6  H.P.  engine. 
The  proportion  of  air  admitted  is  sufficient  for  complete  combus- 
tion, and  there  is  said  to  be  no  heavy  residuum.  The  exhaust 
products  are  used  to  warm  the  incoming  air,  the  heat  of 
combustion  to  vaporise  the  oil,  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
next  charge  to  the  ignition  point.  Much  of  the  heat  generated 
is  thus  utilised.  The  consumption  of  the  engine  is  about  1  pint 
per  hour  per  B.H.P.,  and  the  cost  of  working  under  ^d.  per 
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B.H.P.  per  hour.    Fig.  123  gives  an  indicator  diagram  of  an 
engine  indicating  6'74  H.P.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  was 

0-854,  flashing  point  220'' 
F.,  and  the  engine  made 
224  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  consumption  of 
oil  was  about  0*9  pint 
per  BiH.P.  per  hour. 
The  engine  is  made  by 
Messrs.  Homsbj  ii  Sons, 
jumot,      horizontal,  stationary, 

Fig.  123.-Hom8by-Akroyd  Engine-         ^^^^  x\K^4.  ^oa  ^'S'^"' 
Indicator  Diagrwn.  portable  3  J  to  20  B.H.P., 

and  vertical  with  two 
cylinders  for  launches  from  5  to  20  B.H.P.  It  runs  at  250  to 
170  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  piston  speed  of  400  to  700 
feet  per  minute.  A  40  B.H.P.  stationary  horizontal  engine  has 
been  made  recently,  with  a  cylinder  diameter  of  18^  inches  by 
24  inches  stroka  The  Hornsby  is  specially  adapted  for  agricul- 
tural or  other  rough  work,  because  no  external  flame  is  required. 
At  the  Cambridge  Show  in  1894  two  of  these  engines  were  ex- 
hibited, and  were  much  commended  for  steadiness  in  running. 
The  results  of  the  trials  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Trusty  (1891). — ^A  different  method  of  vaporising  the  oil  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Trusty  engine,  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Weyman  &  Hitchcock,  and  resembling  the  gas  engine  of  the 
same  name,  with  the  addition  of  an  apparatus  for  gasifying  the 
oil.  Some  years  ago  an  engine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Knight  of 
Farnham,  in  which  the  oil  was  vaporised  in  a  jacket  round  the 
combustion  chamber.  The  patent  of  this  engine  has  now  been 
acquired  by  the  makers  of  the  Trusty,  who  have  applied  and 
improved  the  principles  of  the  early  motor.  In  the  Knight 
engine,  ignition  was  obtained  by  making  a  flame,  produced  by 
the  action  of  bellows,  play  at  the  right  moment  upon  a  coil  of 
platinum  wire.  In  the  Trusty,  the  charge  was  at  first  fired  by 
directing  an  air  jet  upon  an  oil  flame,  but  this  method  has  now 
been  abandoned  in  favour  of  ordinary  tube  ignition. 

The  engine  is  made  single  acting,  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
with  one,  two,  or  four  cylinders ;  the  action  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  Trusty  four-cycle  gas  engine.  Fig.  124  gives  an 
end  view,  with  the  method  of  introducing  the  oil  into  the 
vaporiser.  The  latter,  shown  at  Y,  consists  of  a  jacket  fitting 
round  the  combustion  chamber  at  the  compression  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  divided  internally  into  sections.  The  air  admission 
and  exhaust  valves,  S  and  S^,  are  worked  by  levers,  L  and  L^, 
from  a  side  shaft  gearing  into  the  main  shaft  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1,  as  in  the  Trusty  gas  engine.  At  O,  O^,  are  the  screws 
for  adjusting  the  valves)  the  exhaust  outlet  is  at  E.     The 
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method  of  vaporising  the  oil  is  original.     It  is  drawn  through 
the  pipe  p  from  a  tank  below  the  engine,  and  pumped  from  the 

horizontal  pump  P 
through  the  second  pipe 
p^f  into  the  column  or 
receiver  C  at  the  top  of 
the  engine.  From  here  it 
passes  into  the  jacket  or 
vaporiser  V  through  a 
small  glass  tube  just 
above  the  cylinder,  shown 
iu  Fig.  126,  through  which 
it  is  admitted  drop  bj 
drop  into  V,  where  it 
is  immediately  vaporised, 
and  passes  through  the 
vapour  valve  H  to  the 
combustion  chamber. 
The  igniting  tube  I  is  at 
the  back  of  the  cylinder 
and  evaporating  chamber, 
and  is  maintained  at  a 
red  heat  by  a  lamp  J, 
with  blow  flame.  It  is 
the  heat  of  the  inner  wall, 
separating  the  vaporiser 
jacket  from  the  combus- 
tion  chamber,  which 
vaporises  the  oil,  except  at 
starting,  when  a  lamp  must 
be  used  to  heat  it,  and  a 
few  drops  of  oil  pumped 
in  by  hand.  The  rod  Q, 
actuating  the  oil  pump  P,  is  worked  at  M  by  a  hit-and-miss 
device,  controlled  by  the  pendulum  governor  G.  If  the  speed  is 
too  great,  the  projection  on  the  governor  cannot  reach  the  notch 

on  the  valve  rod  in  time, 
a  lever  D  is  interposed, 
and  the  oil  pump  does 
not  work.  The  lever  also 
acts  upon  the  valve  H, 
admitting  the  oil  to  the 
cylinder,  and  the  supply 
is  thus  doubly  checked 
by  the  governor. 


Fig.  124.— Trusty  Oil  Engine.    1891. 
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Fig.  126.— Trusty  Oil  Engine- 
Indicator  Diagram. 


As  the  combustion  of  the  charge  takes  place  in  the  compres- 
aion  chamber,  the  jacket  round  it  becomes  so  hot  that  the  oil,  as 
it  Mitert)  is  instantly  turned  into  vapour.    The  out  stroke  of  the 
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piston  draws  in  »  charge  of  fresh  air  through  the  Talve  8,,  and 
»t  the  same  moment,  through  valve  H,  the  vaporised  oil  is 
admitted  into  tbe  comjiresaion  chamber  from  the  jacket.  Tha 
oil  vapour  and  air  mingle  in  the  cylinder,  and  are  comprcMcd  bj 
the  return  stroke  of  the  piston,  driven  up  the  tube,  ignited  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  explosion  aud  expansion  of  the  charge 
follow.  The  oil  is  vaporised  by  the  heat  of  explosion,  during 
vhich  tbe  highest  temjierature  of  the  cycle  is  reached,  and 
greater  pressures  are  said  to  be  attained  than  in  the  Priestman 
engine,  where  the  oil  is  vaporised  by  the  heat  of  the  products  of 
combustion  only.  Tbe  Tntst^  engine  also  runs  at  higher  speeds 
than  the  Friestnian,  and  gives  a  good  heat  efGciency.  The 
special  feature  of  the  engine  is  the  vaporisation  of  the  oil  drop 
by  drop,  as  it  is  required,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the 
Stroke  of  the  oil  pump,  which  in  a  4  H.F.  engine  is  about  i  inch 
diameter.  As  the  oil  is  not  sprayed  before  it  enters  the  cylinder, 
neither  its  density  nor  the  varying  temperature  at  which  it 
evaporates  aSect  the  working  of  the  engine.    There  is  sometimes 
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ft  little  residuum,  because  the  petroleum  is  turned  into  true  oil 
gas  by  the  heat  of  combustion.  The  parta  and  passages  being 
easily  accessible,  the  occasional  cleaning  required  is  carried  out 
without  difficulty.  Broxbonme  lighthouse  oil,  distilled  frtHn 
Scotch  shale,  with  flashing  point  160*  F.  and  speoifio  gravity 
0-81,  is  usually  employed,  hut  a  much  heavier  oil  with  flashing 
point  250°  F.  may  be  used. 

Trials.— Id  a  two  hours'  trial  on  a  Trusty  oil  engine  made  by 
Ur.  Beaumont,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  was  0-810.  The 
engine  indicated  6-2  H.P.,  and  gave  4-28  H.P.  on  the  brake 
the  moabsnioal  efficieocy  was  69  per  oenL,  and  the  speed  230 
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reroluiions  per  minute.  'The  oil  used  was  0*963  lb.  per  B.H.P., 
and  0*667  lb.  per  LH.P.  per  hour.  All  the  items  of  heat 
expenditure  were  carefully  noted ;  particulars  will  be  found  in 
the  table  of  Trials.  The  ratio  of  heat  shown  in  the  indicator 
diagram  as  work  done,  to  that  supplied  in  the  oil  was  about 
20^  per  cent.  Another  trial  made  by  Mr.  Beaumont  on  an 
engine  of  similar  dimensions,  giving  5*08  B.H.P.,  and  704 
I.H.P.,  showed  a  consumption  of  0*82  lb.  oil  per  B.H.P.,  and 
0*69  lb.  per  I.H.P.  hour.  In  the  4*63  B.H.P.  engine  shown  at 
the  Cambridge  trials,  the  consumption  was  1*15  lb.  per  B.H.P. 
hour.  Fig.  125  gives  an  indicator  diagram  taken  during  the 
first  trial,  and  Fig.  126  an  external  view  of  the  engine.  The 
makers'  types  range  from  1^  to  10  B.H.P.,  single  cylinder,  10  to 
21  B.H.P.  for  two  cylinders  side  by  side,  horizontal;  portable 
engines  are  made  from  4^  to  9  B.K.P.  A  new  vertical  type  has 
lately  been  brought  out  for  electric  lighting,  launches  and  other 
work,  single  cylinder  1^  B.H.P.,  with  two  or  three  cylinders 
from  10  to  31  B.H.P.  It  has  also  been  adapted  for  propelling 
road  carriages.  The  speed  of  the  engine  per  minute  is  from  300 
to  220  revolutions. 

Boots. — The  original  type  of  this  engine  was  described  in 
TJhe  Engineer y  September  30,  1892,  but  the  design  has  since  been 
improved  and  simplified.  As  at  present  built,  the  motor  is  of 
the  usual  four-cycle  kind,  with  several  novelties,  chiefly  in  the 
method  of  vaporising  the  oil,  and  mixing  it  with  hot  air.  Instead 
of  running  by  gravity  from  a  receiver  above,  the  petroleum  is 
now  fed  to  a  reservoir,  and  thence  to  the  cylinder  by  a  pump. 
The  vaporiser  consists  of  a  cylindrical  chamber  placed  over  a 
lamp,  and  containing  a  series  of  spiral  spaces,  through  which  the 
air  for  vaporising  the  oil  is  drawn  by  the  suction  of  the  piston, 
and  heated  in  its  passage  to  the  oil  valve.  The  small  horizontal 
oil  pump  is  worked  by  a  cam  and  lever  from  the  side  shaft.  It 
candes  a  reciprocating  spindle  with  one  or  more  grooves,  which 
are  filled  with  oil  each  time  the  stroke  of  the  pump  works  the 
spindle  into  the  oil  chamber.  During  the  return  stroke  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  current  of  heated  air  from  the 
vaporiser  jacket,  which  sweeps  off  the  oil  from  the  grooves,  and 
carries  it  on  as  spray  to  the  chamber.  Here  it  is  completely 
vaporised  by  the  heat  and  the  force  of  the  air  blast,  and  mixed 
with  a  further  supply  of  heated  air  as  it  passes  to  the  admission 
valve.  At  first  sJl  the  air  for  the  charge  is  drawn  through  the 
vaporiser,  and  heated.  As  soon  as  the  parts  are  hot  and  fairly 
at  work,  another  supply  of  air,  previously  warmed  by  its  passage 
through  the  exhaust  chamber,  is  admitted,  to  ensure  the 
complete  mixing  and  combustion  of  the  charge.  The  speed  of 
the  engine  is  ingeniously  regulated  by  a  ball  governor  acting  on 
the  spindle  of  the  oil  pump.  The  latter  carries  several  steps^ 
and,  by  shifting  them,  the  governor  determines  the  number  of 
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grooves  entering  the  oil  chamber  to  be  filled  at  each  stroke,  and 
hence  the  quantity  of  oil  presented  to  the  air  current,  and 
evaporated.  If  the  normal  speed  is  greatly  exceeded,  the  exhaust 
valve  is  also  held  open.  Minute  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
oil  and  strength  of  the  charge  are  thus  obtained.  With  small 
engines  there  is  only  one  groove,  and  the  governor  stops  the 
pump  altogether,  if  the  speed  is  too  great. 

The  oil  tank  is  in  the  bed  plate.  The  side  shaft  works  a  cam 
with  stei>s  for  the  exhaust  and  two  small  pumps,  one  to  feed 
the  oil  reservoir,  the  other  for  supplying  air  under  pressure,  to 
raise  the  oil  for  the  lamp.  An  ingenious  method  has  been 
adopted  to  regulate  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  at  starting.  It 
is  at  first  kept  in  position  by  a  finger  piece  on  a  collar  on  the 
side  shaft.  As  the  engine  begins  to  work,  the  finger  follows 
a  screw  thread  cut  in  the  collar,  which  after  two  revolutions 
brings  it  to  rest,  and  the  exhaust  lever  acts  as  usual.  Thus  the 
degree  of  compression  at  starting,  and  the  quantity  of  air  drawn 
in,  are  gradually  and  automatically  increased. 

A  7  B.H.P.  Roots  engine  was  exhibited  at  the  Cambridge 
show,  in  which  the  oil  consumption  was  1*49  lb.  per  B.H.P. 
hour.  The  author  had  lately  (1896)  the  opportunity  of  testing 
a  7  B.H.P.  engine,  and  found  the  consumption  of  oil  I'l  lb.  i>er 
B.H.P.  hour.  The  motor  is  made  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
in  sizes  from  ^  to  15  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  370  to  200  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  vertical  type  has  been  adopted  for  river  use, 
boats  and  launches,  by  Messrs.  Vosper  of  Portsmouth  (see 
chapter  on  Practical  Applications). 

Lamp. — As  many  oil  engines  have  a  pressure  lamp  for  heating 
the  vaporiser,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  general  description  of 
that  used  in  the  Roots  and  other  motors.  The  reservoir  for 
containing  the  oil  is  fitted  with  a  pressure  gauge,  and  is  sufii- 
ciently  strong  for  a  pressure  of  25  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  has 
a  funnel  with  air-tight  joint,  and  an  air  pump  with  plunger 
piston  and  delivery  valve.  The  end  of  the  supply  pipe  to  the 
burner  is  about  1  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  The 
burner  or  lamp,  which  has  no  wick,  consists  of  a  bent  tube  filled 
with  oil,  in  a  cylindrical  casing,  a  clear  passage  being  left 
through  the  centre  of  the  casing  for  the  flama  The  length  of 
the  coil  presents  a  sufficient  heating  surface  to  the  flame  to 
vaporise  the  oil.  The  latter,  sent  on  from  the  reservoir  by  the 
air  pressure,  is  thus  completely  evaporated  before  it  escapes  from 
the  bottom  of  the  coil,  and  is  ignited.  The  lamp  provides  the 
heat  for  its  own  vaporisation,  an  arrangement  which  will  be 
found  in  other  motors,  as  the  Howard,  Gnffin,  ix. 

To  start  the  engine,  the  burner  is  first  heated  by  a  piece  of 
asbestos  dipped  in  oil,  and  the  air  pump  worked  by  band  till 
the  requisitH  air  pressure  is  attained.  The  pressure  of  air 
forces  the  oil  tlirough  the  pipe  to  the  burner,  a  current  of  air 
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is  carried  with  it,  and  thus  the  oil,  when  it  issues  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  coil,  is  not  only  vaporised  but  mixed  with  air, 
and  burns  with  a  strong  blue  flame  and  considerable  noise. 

CroBsley-Otto. — The  Otto  may  truly  be  called  the  prototype 
of  all  modern  gas  engines,  and  to  its  many  advantages  has  been 
added  that  of  working  with  petroleum.  The  oil  motor  intto- 
duced  by  Messrs.  Crossley  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Deutz-Otto,  described  among  the  (German  petroleum  engines. 
It  has  a  timing  valve  and  tube  ignition,  and  like  all  other  oil 
motors  the  cylinder  is  water  jacketed.  In  the  7*3  B.H.P. 
engine  exhibited  at  the  Cambridge  trials  the  oil  was  sent  to  the 
vaporiser  by  a  pump,  the  air  entering  through  an  automatic 
valve.  The  exhaust  and  the  valve  admitting  the  charge  to  the 
cylinder  were  worked  from  the  side  shaft,  the  governor  acting 
upon  the  former.  As  in  many  other  oil  engines,  the  lamp  is  an 
important  feature.  It  is  fed  with  oil  under  pressure  from  a 
amall  air  pump,  charged  by  hand  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  heats 
not  only  the  tube,  but  a  coil  above  it  forming  the  vaporiser. 
The  air  to  vaporise  the  oil  is  previously  heated  by  the  exhaust 
products.  The  consumption  of  this  engine  at  Cambridge  was 
the  lowest  recorded,  0*82  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour,  and  it  was  much 
commended.  It  is  made  horizontal  in  sizes  from  3^  to  15^ 
B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  200  to  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

Qriffin  (1892). — This  oil  engine,  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Oriffin,  of  Bath,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Griffin  gas 
engine,  miuie  by  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  Kilmamook.  The 
ordinary  Beau  de  Bochas  cycle  is  used,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
plosion every  other  revolution.  It  is  a  single  cylinder,  hori- 
zontal engine,  and  the  admission  and  exhaust  valves  are  driven 
from  a  side  shaft,  geared  to  the  crank  shaft  in  the  usual  way. 
The  novelties  claimed  for  this  engine  are  the  method  of 
vaporising  the  oil,  of  ignition,  and  of  governing.  It  is  the 
only  engine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Priestman,  in  which  the 
oil  is  sprayed  for  the  charge.  The  vaporiser  is  placed  in  the 
engine  bed,  below  and  at  right  angles  to  the  cylinder.  No 
nozzle  is  used,  as  formerly,  to  inject  the  oil.  The  spray  is 
formed  by  a  blast  of  air  compressed  in  a  pump  to  12  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  which  opens  the  oil  valve,  sucks  up  the  oil  as  it 
issues,  draws  it  by  induction  up  a  diagonal  tube,  and  carries 
it  as  fine  spray  into  the  vaporiser.  Here  the  oil  is  con- 
verted into  vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  chamber,  which  is 
ribbed  internally  to  afford  greater  heating  surface,  and  tnas 
Tounded  by  a  passage  for  the  circulation  of  the  exhaust  gases 
before  discharging  to  the  atmosphere.  Much  of  the  heat  of 
explosion  must  thus  pass  into  this  chamber.  As  the  oil  vapour 
emerges  from  the  vaporiser  at  the  other  side  of  the  engine,  it 
is  carried  to  the  cylinder  above,  and  mixed  in  its  passage  with 
more  air,  to  form  an  inflammable  charge.    This  air  is  also  heated 
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\>y  the  exbuust  gases,  ftnd  by  passing  through  a  division  in  the 
base  of  the  engine.  The  charge  then  enters  the  cylinder,  and 
is  ignited  by  a  tube,  maintained  at  a  red  heat  by  an  oil  spray 
Bunsen  flame  in  the  following  way  I'^A  small  quantity  of  oil 
trickles  from  the  tank  to  a  little  reRsel,  where  it  is  drawn 
upward  by  capillary  attraction.  It  is  next  broken  up  into 
spray  by  a  blast  of  air  from  the  pump,  and  carried  forward  into 
a  pipe  kept  at  a  high  temperature  by  the  heat  from  the  burner. 
Here  it  is  vaporised,  ignited  at  the  Bunsen  burner,  and  the 
flame  plays  continually  on  the  tube. 

Governing  of  Griffin  and  other  Oil  Engines. — To  regulate 
the  speed  of  an  oil  engine  by  reducing  the  number  of  explosions, 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  oil,  and  passing  air  only  through  the 
cylinder,  is  not  altogether  desirable.  If  there  is  no  explosion, 
no  heat  can  be  communicated  from  the  exhaust  gases  to  the 
vaporiser.  The  latter  becomes  chilled,  and  the  next  time  oil 
is  admitted,  the  temperature  is  not  high  enough  to  evaporate  it 
completely ;  unburnt  oil  passes  into  the  cylinder,  and  waste  and 
deposit  of  residuum  are  the  result.  In  the  Griffin  engine  the 
centrifugal  governor  acts  upon  the  air  pump,  and  throws  it  out 
of  gear,  if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded.  Not  only  does  no  oil 
spray  reach  the  vaporiser,  but  there  is  no  pressure  of  air  to  lift 
the  oil  valve.  To  prevent  any  escape  of  heat,  the  governor  also 
closes  the  two  valves  placed  side  by  side,  for  admitting  the 
charge  to  the  cylinder,  and  discharging  the  exhaust  gases  after 
they  have  heated  the  vaporiser  and  fresh  mixture.  No  charge 
either  enters  or  leaves  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  the  latter 
does  not  become  chilled  by  an  inrush  of  cold  air.  At  starting 
the  air  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  and  the  oil  spray  thus  formed 
is  ignited,  and  enters  the  vaporiser  as  a  powerful  flame.  In 
ten  minutes  it  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  hot  to  work  the  engine. 
The  air  pump  is  then  connected  to  an  eccentric  on  the  side 
shaft.  An  8  B.H.P.  stationary  Griffin  motor  was  exhibited  at 
Cambridge  by  Messrs.  Samuelson,  of  Banbury.  It  is  made 
horizontal,  in  sizes  from  2  to  20  B.H.  P.,  and  runs  at  240  to  200 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  French  patentees  are  MM.  Orozet 
et  Cie.,  Chambon,  Loire.  Drawings  of  the  engine  will  be 
found  in  Engineering^  November  4,  1892.  No  trials  upon  it, 
except  at  Cambridge,  appear  to  have  been  made. 

Weatherhogg.'^The  Safety  engine,  made  on  Weatherhogg's 
I^atent  by  Messrs.  Penney  k  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  is  specially 
intended  for  use  in  the  Colonies,  or  as  a  portable  motor  for 
industrial  purposes.  The  crank,  crank  shaft,  and  connecting- 
rod  are  all  enclosed.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  a  tank  in  the  bed 
plate,  and  pumped  into  the  vaporiser  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder. 
The  latter  is  heated  by  the  same  flame  as  the  ignition  tube,  and 
vaporisation  is  said  to  be  complete.  The  valves  are  worked  from 
*  aide  shaft  which  also  drives  the  governor,  and  the  engine  does 
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not  apparently  differ  from  the  usual  foarcycle  type.  The  oil  used 
is  of  0*80  specific  gravity  and  upwards,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphera  The 
engine  is  made  single  cylinder,  horizontal,  from  1  to  10  H.P., 
with  a  speed  of  300  to  175  revolutions,  for  larger  sizes  with 
two  cylinders.  It  can  also  be  adapted  to  work  with  lighting 
gas  if  required. 

Bocket  (1893). — ^A  petroleum  engine  of  this  name  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle. 
It  is  made  under  Kaselowski's  Patent,  and  is  similar  in  design 
to  the  engine  constructed  by  the  Berliner  Maschinenbau  Gesell- 
schaft,  (formerly  Schwartzkopff).  In  this  motor,  pstroleum  from 
a  tank  above  the  cylinder  flows  into  a  receiver,  in  which  the 
level  is  kept  constant  by  a  float.  From  thence  it  passes  to  the 
vaporiser,  a  cylindrical  chamber  heated  at  starting  by  a  lamp, 
and  afterwards  by  the  exhaust  gases.  On  its  entrance  the  oil  is 
sprayed  by  an  air  current,  diluted  with  a  further  quantity  of 
air,  and  vaporised  by  the  heat  as  it  passes  downwards.  Before 
it  reaches  the  clearance  space,  it  is  mixed  through  an  automatic 
valve  with  sufficient  air  to  make  it  inflammable,  and  the  charge 
is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  through  a  valve  opened  by  the 
governor.  If  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded,  a  trip  piece  on  the 
governor  does  not  catch  in  the  spindle  of  this  valve,  and  no 
charge  enters.  At  the  same  time  another  valve  is  opened,  and 
air  is  allowed  to  escape,  thus  reducing  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder.  Ignition  is  by  tube  with  a  timing  valve,  worked  by 
a  cam  and  lever  from  the  side  shaft.  Drawings  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  engine  will  be  found  in  Tlie  Engineery  May  5,  1893. 
It  is  made  horizontal,  single  cylinder,  in  sizes  from  1  to  10  H. P., 
and  neither  it  nor  the  Weatherliogg  appear  to  have  been  yet 
tested. 

Fielding  (1894). — The  oil  engine  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Fielding  &  Piatt,  of  Gloucester,  is  similar  to  their  gas  motor, 
with  the  addition  of  a  vaporiser.  The  method  of  vaporising  the 
oil  is  ingenious,  though  not  perhaps  absolutely  novel.  The 
combined  vaporiser  and  igniter  consist  of  two  horizontal  tubes, 
one  above  the  other,  contained  in  a  chamber  forming  a  pro- 
longation of  the  cylinder.  Both  are  heated  by  a  blast  oil  lamp, 
the  lower  tube,  in  which  the  charge  is  ignited,  being  brought  to 
a  cherry-red,  and  the  upper  to  a  dull-red,  heat  A  jet  of  oil  is 
sent  by  a  little  pump  into  the  upper  tube,  together  with  a  small 
current  of  air  previously  heated  by  the  lamp.  The  two  pass 
through  a  valve  into  the  lower  igniting  tube,  the  heat  of  which 
ensures  complete  vaporisation,  and  thonce  to  the  cylinder,  where 
they  are  mixed  with  more  air,  entering  through  an  automatic 
valve,  to  render  the  charge  explosive.  The  next  compression 
stroke  drives  them  back  into  the  lower  ignition  tube,  which  is 
open  to  the  cylinder  without  a  timing  valve ;  the  charge  is  fired 
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and  the  cycle  completed.  The  lamp  is  fed  from  a  small  separate 
reservoir,  the  pressure  in  which  is  maintained,  and  the  oil 
raised  for  the  lamp,  by  means  of  a  hand  pump  at  starting.  As 
soon  as  the  engine  is  at  work,  the  piston  during  the  exhaust 
stroke  uncovers  a  small  port  opening  to  the  oil  receiver,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  exhaust  gases  is  utilised  to  force  a  small  portion 
of  the  oil  into  the  tube  leading  to  the  lamp,  which  is  thus  fed 
automatically.  The  admission  and  exhaust  valves  and  pump 
are  all  driven  by  one  cam  from  the  side  shafts  and  acted  on  by 
the  ball  governor.  If  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded,  the  exhaust 
is  held  open,  the  supply  of  oil  cut  off,  and  the  automatic  air 
admission  valve  is  closed  by  the  fall  in  pressure.  The  makers 
consider  that  ignition  is  more  certain  if  the  vaporiser  is  heated 
by  a  lamp,  than  if  the  internal  heat  of  the  engine  alone  be  relied 
on  to  raise  the  temperature,  but  for  small  powers  the  lamp  can 
be  dispensed  with.  The  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  2^  to 
16  B.H.P.,  horizontal,  both  portable  and  stationary,  and  runs  at 
240  to  180  revolutions  per  minute.  An  8  B.H.P.  motor  was 
exhibited  at  the  Cambridge  Oil  Engine  Trials. 

Bobey  (1894). — The  Robey  oil  engine  was  also  shown  at 
Cambridge  in  1894,  and  at  Darlington  in  1895.  It  is  similar 
to  the  four-cycle  gas  engine  of  the  same  makers,  with  the  addition 
of  a  vaporiser,  and  embodies  some  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  oil  engines,  which  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity.  It  has  no  injection  tube  or  external  lamp,  nor  is 
the  oil  sprayed  or  broken  up  before  it  enters  the  vaporiser. 
Heavy  petroleum  is  used  with  a  flashing  point  of  240°  F.  It  is 
drawn  from  a  tank  in  the  base  by  a  small  oil  pump  worked  by 
an  eccentric  on  the  valve  shaft,  pumped  into  an  accumulator,  and 
thence  to  a  trip  box.  The  governor  on  the  valve  shaft  actuates 
the  lever  and  spindle  of  the  trip  box,  and  sends  on  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  direct  to  the  vaporiser.  In  order  that  there 
may  always  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil  to  the  cylinder,  the 
pump  delivers  more  to  the  accumulator  per  stroke  than  is 
drawn  from  the  trip  box,  the  excess  being  sent  back  to  the 
reservoir  ;  thus  a  steady  pressure  is  maintained  by  the  accumul- 
ator in  the  oil  valve  or  trip  box.  The  combined  vaporiser  and 
igniter  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  combustion  chamber,  at 
the  back  of  the  cylinder.  Behind  them  is  the  exhaust  valve, 
the  air  admission  is  immediately  below  the  vaporiser,  and  both 
valves  are  worked  by  cams  and  levers  from  the  side  shafl.  The 
products  of  combustion  pass  through  the  vaporiser  before  they 
are  discharged,  and  combine  with  the  heat  of  the  explosions  to 
keep  it  at  a  high  temperature.  When  the  oil  is  delivered  to 
the  vaponser  the  air  valve  is  lifted,  a  supply  of  air  heated  by 
passing  through  the  base  of  the  engine  enters,  and  mixes  with 
the  vaporised  oil  to  form  the  charge.  The  next  compression 
stroke  drives  them  back  into  the  vaporiser,  which  communicates 
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with  the  Qjlinder  through  a  narrow  openinj;  without  a  timing 
valve.  The  charge  is  fired,  and  explosion  takes  place  not  only 
within  the  vaporiser,  hut  outside  in  the  comhustion  ohamber. 
The  return  stroke  drives  out  the  products  of  combustion  through 
the  chamber,  thus  sweeping  it  clean,  and  keeping  it  free  from 
tarry  deposit.  The  exhaust  valve  and  explosion  chamber  arQ 
water  jacketed,  as  well  as  the  cylinder,  but  have  a  separate  draia 
pipe.  The  vaporiser  is  heatea  at  starting  by  a  lamp  fed  by  a 
blast  of  air  from  a  &n  worked  by  hand,  but  in  the  latest  types 
the  fan  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  a  new  kind  of  lamp  is  used, 
which  is  almost  automatic  in  its  action.  The  ball  governor  acta 
through  a  hit-and-miss  arrangement  on  the  oil  supply  valve,  and 
throws  it  out  of  gear  if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded,  thus  wholly 
suspending  the  admission  of  oil.  The  engine  is  made  horizontal^ 
single  cylinder,  stationary  in  sizes  from  3^  to  20  B.H.P.,  and 
portable  from  7  to  14  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  300  to  200  revolutiona 
per  minute.     For  larger  sizes  two  cylinders  are  used. 

Preooder  (1894). — In  this  engine  made  by  Messrs.  Wells,  of 
Sandiacre,  all  the  valves,  as  well  as  the  governor  and  oil  pump, 
are  driven  by  one  cam  from  the  side  shaft,  which  actuates  a 
vertical  rocking  lever,  held  in  position  by  a  strong  spring. 
The  lever  opens  the  exhaust  and  admission  valves,  while  a 
link  from  it  works  the  oil  pump.  The  top  of  the  lever 
terminates  in  a  knife  edge,  and  the  governor  consists  of  a 
simple  horizontal  bar  above  it,  balanced  on  a  pivot  in  the 
centre,  with  a  notch  at  one  end,  and  weighted  at  the  other, 
farthest  from  the  lever.  At  ordinary  speeds  the  spring  keeps 
the  lever  in  position,  the  exhaust  is  closed  and  the  admission 
valve  opened  at  the  right  moment^  and  the  knife  edge  is  clear 
of  the  notch.  If  the  number  of  revolutions  is  increased,  the 
horizontal  bar  does  not  rise  in  time,  the  notch  is  caught,  the 
movement  of  the  lever  arrested,  and  consequently  all  the 
valves  thrown  out  of  gear.  The  exhaust  remains  open,  and  no 
charge  entexs  the  cylinder,  or  is  sent  to  t^e  oil  valve.  The 
vaporiser  is  a  separate  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder, 
heated,  as  well  as  the  ignition  tube,  by  a  lamp;  the  latter  is 
fed  by  a  blast  of  air  from  a  pump,  worked  by  an  eccentric  from 
the  side  shaft.  The  oil  runs  from  a  receiver  above  into  the  oil 
valve  box.  Here  a  fixed  quantity  is  measured  into  a  small 
cavity  in  the  plug  of  the  rotatory  oil  pump,  which  is  driven  by 
the  link  off  the  roc^ng  lever.  As  the  plug  turns,  the  oil  is 
discharged  on  to  a  hot  slanting  iron  plate,  and  is  vaporised  as 
it  runs  down.  The  opening  of  the  admission  valve  induces  a 
current  of  air  through  the  vaporiser,  which  sucks  the  oil  vapour 
into  the  cylinder.  Thus  it  is  converted  into  vapour  before  it 
is  mixed  with  any  air,  and  in  accordance  with  the  latest  views 
it  is  not  sprayed  or  broken  up,  but  dropped  in  a  liquid  condition 
into  the  vaporiser.    Air  is  only  added  to  it  once  to  render  it 
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inflammable.  Heavy  oil,  Russiaii  or  Amerioan,  can  be  used, 
and  as  the  oil  is  Taporised  in  minute  quantities  as  required,  its 
density  is  a  point  of  no  importance. 

This  oil  engine  is  made  single  cylinder,  horizontal,  in  sizes 
from  2  to  15  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  260  to  200  revolutions  per 
minute.  A  6^  B.H.P.  motor  was  exhibited  at  Oambridge,  and 
was  commended  for  the  simplicity  of  the  working  parts. 

Tangye  (1895). — It  would  be  difficult  to  design  a  simpler 
oil  engine  than  the  Tangye,  introduced  in  1895.  There  is  no 
pump,  faUf  or  storage  of  oil  or  air  under  pressure,  and  only 
two  valves,  for  admission  asd  exhaust,  worked  by  cams  from 
the  side  shaft.  A  peculiar  feature  is  that  the  oil  is  not  perfectly 
vaporised  when  it  enters  the  eylinder,  but  only  becomes  so  when 
driven  back  during  the  compression  stroke  into  the  hot  vaporiser 
and  combustion  chamber.  Any  ordinary  oil  can  be  used.  From 
a  small  tank  above,  containing  sufficient  for  a  day's  supply,  the 
oil  runs  to  the  admission  valve,  the  quantity  per  stroke  being 
adjusted  automatically.  From  hence  it  passes,  together  with  & 
current  of  air  at  high  pressure,  to  the  vaporiser,  placed  between 
the  cylinder  aad  the  hot^ignition  tube.  At  starting  the  vapor- 
iser is  heated  by  a  small  wickless  oil  lamp,  but  as  soon  as  the 
engine  is  at  work  the  lamp  is  shifted  beneath  the  ignition  tube, 
and  the  proximity  to  the  cylinder  and  tube  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  vaporiser  at  a  high  temperature.  The  oil  already  partly 
mixed  and  v«ponsed  is  carried  forward  with  the  air  into  th& 
cylinder,  the  next  stroke  sends  the  charge  back  through  the 
vaporiser,  where  it  is  finally  converted  into  vapour,  to  the 
ignition  tube,  oommunioation  with  which  is  opened  by  a  timing 
valve  worked  from  the  side  shaft,  and  the  cycle  is  then  com> 
pleted.  The  governor  acts  by  holding  the  exhaust  open  and 
the  admission  valve  closed,  thus  checking  the  supply  of  both 
oil  and  air  to  the  cylinder.  The  engine  is  made  horizontal^ 
single  cylinder,  in  sizes  from  1  to  6  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  230 
to  200  revolutions  per  minute.  The  consumption  in  a  4  B.H.P. 
motor  is  said  to  be  less  than  1  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour.  Fig.  127 
gives  a  general  view  of  this  engine. 

Howard  (1895).*-An  oil  engine  has  lately  been  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Howard  Brothers,  of  Bedford.  The  Otto  cycle 
is  used,  and  the  motor  does  not  differ  in  construction  from 
others,  except  in  the  method  of  vaporising.  The  oil  is  drawn 
from  a  tank,  and  delivered  through  a  nozzle  by  a  small  oil 
pump,  worked  by  a  cam  and  lever  from  the  side  shaft,  into  the 
vaporiser.  A  small  current  of  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  same  time, 
sufficient  to  break  up  and  spray  the  oil,  but  not  to  render  it 
inflammable.  The  vaporiser  at  the  end  of  the  water-jacketed 
combustion  chamber  is  in  three  divisions,  the  centre  being  the 
hottest,  and  is  heated  by  a  lamp,  which  also  serves  to  maintain 
the  ignition  tube  at  a  red  heat.    The  oil  for  this  lamp  is  fed  from  a 
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separate  receiver,  ioto  wbioh  it  is  forced  by  the  pump,  the  latter 
tfana  supplying  oil  both  to  the  vaporiser  and  to  the  lamp.  The 
Bwrplus  IS  returned  to  the  tank.  The  already  vaporised  oil 
pastes  to  the  admission  valve,  and  thence  to  the  combustion  or 
mixing  chamber,  where  it  is  diluted  with  the  main  supply  of 


I 


air,  drawn  in  through  an  automatic  valve  from  the  base  of  the 
engine,  and  the  two  are  conveyed  to  the  cylinder,  compressed  and 
ignited  in  the  usual  way.  Coiiiinunication  between  the  vaporiser 
and  combustion  chamber  is  shut  off  by  the  admission,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  vapour  valve,  except  during  the  injection 
of  oil     There  is  no  timing  valve  to  the  tube  except  in  large 
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power  engines,  the  moment  of  ignition  being  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  tube.  The  two  vadves  regulating  the  supply  of  oil 
to  the  yaporiser,  and  the  admission  of  the  charge  to  the  cylinder, 
are  both  controlled  by  the  ball  governor,  on  the  hit-and-miss 
principle.  As  in  the  Griffin  engine,  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
vaporises  the  oil  supplying  it.  The  Howard  engine  is  made 
stationary  in  sizes  from  2^  to  12  B.H.P.,  and  portable  from 
4  to  12  B.H.P.  It  can  be  adapted  for  lighting  gas,  but  hitherto 
only  engines  to  work  with  heavy  petroleum  have  been  con- 
structed. In  the  portable  engine  the  circulating  water  is  cooled 
by  a  current  of  air. 

Clarke,  Chapman  &  Co.  (1894). — The  oil  engine  made  by 
this  film  is  similar  in  design  to  their  gas  engine,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  vaponser.  It  has  a  circular  rotary  valve,  driven  from 
a  valve  shaft,  and  revolving  at  one  quarter  the  speed  of  the 
engine.  The  method  of  vaporising  the  oil  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  128).  The  vaporiser  is  a  chamber 
having  two  concentric  spaces,  one  within  the  other,  the  exhaust 
gases  from  the  engine  being  carried  into  the  hollow  central  space, 
and  thence  discharged.  The  heat  thus  obtained  is  sufficient  to 
vaporise  the  oil,  which  flows  by  gravity  from  a  tank  to  the  cone 
over  the  exhaust.  At  the  same  time,  heated  air  is  drawn  in  by 
the  action  of  the  engine,  and  breaks  up  the  oil,  already  volatilised 
by  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  gases.  Both  pass  as  shown  in  the 
drawing  to  the  inspirator,  and  are  mixed  on  their  way  with 
another  supply  of  air,  drawn  in  automatically  through  a  nozzle 
by  the  suction  of  the  piston.  Thus  air  is  twice  mixed  with  the 
oil  vapour,  and  the  inflammable  charge  is  then  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Clarke-Chapman  gas  engine.  It  is  conveyed 
by  the  supply  pipe  to  the  rotary  valve  and  thence  to  the  engine, 
and  the  speed  regulated  by  a  throttle  valve  in  the  supply  pipe, 
acted  on  by  the  governor,  as  already  described.  If  the  normal 
speed  is  exceeded,  the  governor  checks,  not  the  richness  of  the 
charge,  but  the  quantity  passing  to  the  engine,  and  thus  the 
degree  of  compression  and  strength  of  the  explosion.  Ignition 
is  effected  either  by  an  electnc  spark  or  a  tube ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  tube  is  kept  hot  by  a  gas  flame  or  an  oil  burner.  To 
start  the  engine  the  makers  prefer  to  use  a  small  quantity  of 
light  benzoline,  which  with  electric  ignition  will,  it  is  said, 
bring  it  into  working  order  in  2^  minutes ;  it  can  then  be 
driven  with  ordinary  oiL  Rather  longer  time  is  required  if  tube 
ignition  be  used,  and  the  engine  started  with  heavy  petroleum, 
in  which  case  the  vaporiser  must  be  previously  heated.  To 
cleanse  the  cylinder  as  far  as  possible  of  the  products  of  former 
combustion,  higher  compression  than  usual  is  employed.  In  a 
test  made  at  the  Works  at  Oateshead  on  an  engine  developing 
11^  B.H.P.  the  charge  was  compressed  to  45  lbs.,  and  the 
maximum  pressure  of  explosion  was  165  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 
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The  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  45  B.H.P.,  horizontal, 
single  cyUnder,  or  for  boats  with  two  cylinders,  and  runs  at 
180  to  240  revolutions  per  minute.  A  6  fi.H.P.  stationary  and 
a  12  B.H.P.  portable  engine  were  exhibited  at  Cambridge,  and 
were  the  only  motors  using  electric  ignition.  The  consumption 
in  the  portable  engine  was  1*25  lb.  oil  per  B.H.P.  hour.  A 
14  B.H.P.  portable  engine  was  exhibited  at  the  Darlington 
Agricultural  Show  in  1895. 

Clayton  and  Shuttleworth. — It  is  claimed  for  the  engine 
made  by  this  firm  that  it  will  work  with  any  oil,  however 
heavy,  and  even  with  Broxboume  shale  oil  of  240°  F.,  flashing 
point.  The  motor  is  of  the  ordinary  four-cycle,  single  acting 
type,  with  lift  valves  worked  from  a  side  shaft  in  the  usual 
way.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  a  tank  above,  and  sent  to  the 
vaporiser  drop  by  drop  as  required  by  a  small  oil  pump,  acted 
on  by  a  pendulum  governor.  The  speed  can  be  varied  within 
certain  limits,  while  the  engine  is  running,  by  adjusting  the 
weight  on  the  pendulum  rod.  If  the  normal  number  of  revolu- 
tions is  exceeded,  the  governor  cuts  off  the  supply  of  oil.  The 
vaporiser  is  simply  an  extension  in  the  shape  of  a  jacket  at  the 
back  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  said  to  vaporise  the  oil  thoroughly, 
without  deposit,  and  without  requiring  an  air  blast  to  break  it 
up.  The  ignition  tube  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  a  small  blow 
lamp,  which,  with  the  heat  of  the  explosions  in  the  cylinder, 
suffices  to  maintain  the  vaporiser  at  the  required  temperature. 
From  hence  the  oil  vapour  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  the 
suction  of  the  piston,  together  with  a  supply  of  air  through  a 
separate  valve.  To  start  the  engine,  the  vaporiser  must  be  pre- 
viously heated,  and  oil  pumped  into  it  by  hand.  The  Clayton 
is  one  of  the  latest  and  simplest  oil  engines.  Trials  were  made 
on  a  G  B.H.P.  motor  in  1893,  and  showed  a  consumption  per 
B.H.P.  hour  of  0-82  lb.  of  oil  of  080  density,  and  19,500  T.U. 
heating  value.  1'he  mechanical  efficiency  was  85  per  cent.,  and 
heat  efficiency  16  per  cent.,  a  good  result  for  so  small  an  engine. 
The  low  consumption  showed  that  the  oil  was  more  or  less 
completely  vaporised.  The  engine  is  made  horizontal,  single 
cylinder,  in  sizes  from  1^  to  12  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  260  to  240 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Campbell. — This  is  a  four-cycle  oil  engine  of  the  Otto  type, 
resembling  the  gas  engine  by  the  same  makers,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  vaporiser.  Like  most  of  the  latest  English  petroleum 
motors,  it  is  very  simple  in  construction,  having  no  fan  or  pump; 
there  are  only  two  valves,  inlet  and  exhaust.  The  oil  flows  by 
gravity  from  a  tank  above  to  a  small  supply  pipe  terminating 
in  two  fine  holes  round  the  automatic  admission  valve.  The 
suction  of  the  piston  during  the  out  stroke  draws  down  this 
valve,  a  current  of  air  enters  from  above,  and  a  minute  quantity 
of  oil  through  the  holes  at  right  angles  to  it.     The  oil  is  broken 
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up  by  the  inrush  of  air,  and  sprayed  by  being  projected  against 
the  sides  of  the  valve  chamber.  The  two  then  pass  to  the 
vaporiser  below,  which  with  the  ignition  tube  is  contained  in  a 
chamber  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  by 
the  flame  of  a  lamp.  The  exhaust  is  at  the  back  of  the  engine 
The  oil  already  sprayed  is  vaporised  by  the  heat  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  charge  passes  to  the  cylinder;  the  next  compression 
stroke  drives  it  into  the  ignition  tube,  where  it  is  fired  in  the 
usual  way.  There  are  no  timing  or  vapour  admission  valves. 
In  BO  simple  an  engine  the  speed  is  easily  regulated.  The  ball 
governor  on  the  side  shaft  acts  on  the  exhaust,  and  holds  it 
open  if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded.  As  there  is  no  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder,  the  automatic  admission  valve  does  not  rise,  and 
no  air  or  oil  can  enter.  A  4  B.H.P.  engine  was  exhibited  at  the 
Cambridge  trials,  and  consumed  1*15  lb.  oil  per  B.H.P.  hour. 
It  is  made  horizontal,  single  cylinder,  in  sizes  from  1^  to  30 
B.H.P.  for  fixed,  and  3^  to  17  B.H.P.  for  portable  engines,  and 
vertical  from  1^  to  3^  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  240  to  160  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  A  vertical  two-cylinder  type  is  also  made  for 
boats. 

Britannia  (1895).  —  A  new  motor  of  their  own  design, 
(Gibbon's  patent),  has  lately  been  brought  out  by  the  Britannia 
Co.,  and  was  exhibited  at  Darlington  in  1895.  The  vaporiser, 
which  also  serves  for  the  ignition  of  the  charge,  is  an  extension 
at  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  oil  is  injected  into  it  by  a 
small  pump  worked  by  a  cam  on  the  side  shaft.  It  is  heated 
by  a  lamp  at  starting,  the  heat  of  the  explosions  is  said  to  be 
afterwards  sufficient  to  vaporise  the  oil,  and  fire  the  charge.  Air 
is  drawn  in  from  a  jacket  surrounding  the  vaporiser  and  com- 
bustion chamber,  and  is  admitted  through  ports  in  a  piston 
valve,  which  also  carries  another  set  of  ports  to  discharge  the 
exhaust  products,  and  is  worked  by  a  cam  on  the  valve  shaft. 
From  hence  the  charge  passes  to  the  cylinder,  with  which  the 
vaporiser  communicates.  The  governor  acts  on  the  oil  pump, 
and  increases  or  diminishes  the  time  during  which  it  delivers 
oil  to  the  vaporiser,  in  accordance  with  the  speed.  No  trials  on 
this  engine  iiave  yet  been  published.  A  drawing  is  given  in 
Engineering,  Feb.  21,  1896. 

The  Belianoe  is  an  oil  motor  of  the  ordinanf  type,  made  by 
jklessrs.  Carter,  of  BilliDgshurst,  in  sizes  from  2  to  8  B.H.P., 
and  runs  at  240  to  200  revolutions  per  minute.  The  vaporiser 
consists  of  a  jacket  surrounding  the  ignition  tube,  into  which 
oil  is  sent  by  a  pump,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  air,  and 
thence  to  the  mixing  chamber.  The  hot  air  carries  the  oil  with 
it,  and  the  heat  ensures  its  vaporisation.  As  the  charge  reaches 
the  admission  valve,  it  is  diluted  with  a  further  supply  of  air 
through  an  automatic  valve.  The  oil  for  the  lamp  is  drawn 
from  the  oil  tank,  and  forced  through  a  fine  jet  under  pressure 
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from  an  air  receiver.  The  governor  acts  upon  the  oil  pump, 
and  if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded,  it  returns  the  oil  to  the 
tank. 

The  National  Gas  Engine  Company,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  also 
make  oil  engines  on  the  Otto  cycle,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  8  B.H.P. 
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The  small  number  of  gas  and  oil  engines  produced  in  America 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  coal  in  that  country, 
which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  seek  any  cheaper  motive  power 
than  steam.  Although  oil  in  large  quantities  is  obtained  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  places,  it  is  chiefly  used  under  boilers 
to  generate  steam,  as  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  where  fifty- 
three  boilers  were  fired  with  it.  The  following  engines  represent 
the  chief  types  made  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  are  in- 
tended to  be  driven  either  with  gas  or  benzine  (light  petroleum). 
Ordinary  heavy  petroleum  is  not  much  usea  in  America  to 
generate  power  in  an  engine,  the  lighter  oils  being  preferred, 
as  easier  to  handle. 

Caldwell. — The  Caldwell- Charter  engine,  made  by  Messrs. 
Caldwell  &  Son,  Chicago,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  may  be  worked  with  either  gas  or  ordinary  petroleum. 
In  the  latter  case  the  oil  is  drawn  from  a  reservoir  in  the  base, 
and  forced  by  a  small  pump,  close  to  and  worked  from  the  crank 
shaft,  into  a  brass  pan,  where  it  is  mixed  with  air  in  the  proper 
proportions.  The  air  is  drawn  in  through  two  pipes  from  the 
base  of  the  engine,  and  the  admission  regulated  by  the  governor 
on  the  crank  shaft.  The  oil  pump,  air  admission  valve,  and 
exhaust  are  driven  by  rods  from  a  wheel  geared  2  to  1  to  the 
crank  shaft.  The  engine  works  with  the  ordinary  four-cycle, 
has  a  water  jacket,  and  ignition  is  by  a  tube  heated  by  a  small 
gazolene  burner.    A  95  I.H.P.  engine  is  running  at  Camden,  U.S. 

Foos. — Another  American  engine,  working  with  either  gas 
or  light  petroleum  spirit  (benzine),  is  made  by  the  Foos  Gas 
Engine  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  motor  is  fired  electri- 
cally, the  connection  and  separation  of  the  electrodes  being 
effected  from  the  main  shaft  through  gear  wheels.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  vaporise  the  oil.    It  is  contained  in  a  tank  at  the 
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side  of  the  engine,  and  air,  preriously  warmed  by  puBing  rotnid 
the  exhaust  valve,  is  drawn  bj  the  suction  stroke  of  the  piston 
through  the  petroleum  vapour,  which  it  absorbs  in  its  passa^ 
to  the  admission  chamber.  The  engine  is  of  the  umul  fbur-oycle 
type. 

Kane. — Of  the  same  class  of  motor  is  the  Kane,  built  by 
Messrs.  Kane,  of  Chicago.  The  carburator  is  simply  a  small 
circular  tank,  divided  into  annular  concentric  spaces,  partly 
filled  with  light  petroleum  spirit,  through  which  air  is  drawn, 
and  is  charged  with  oil  vapour  in  its  passage.  No  heat  is  ap- 
plied to  the  air  or  oil.  The  exhaust  is  driven  from  an  eccentric 
on  the  crank  shaft,  the  admission  valve  by  a  lever  acted  on  by 
the  governor.  The  engine  is  fitted  with  reversing  gear,  and  has 
been  especially  adapted  for  marine  use. 

The  Kane -Pennington  engine,  which  has  recently  made 
much  stir  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  is  worked 
with  petroleum  on  the  Otto  cycle,  but  having  been  applied  only 
to  propelling  bicycles,  a  detailed  description  of  it  scarcely  &lls 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  appears  unquestionably  to  be 
lighter  and  smaller  for  a  given  power  than  any  oil  engine  that 
has  yet  been  brought  out.  A  speed  of  2,000  revolutions  is  said 
to  be  attainable.  The  charge  is  fired  by  electricity^  and  an  elec- 
tric spark  is  twice  passed  through  it,  first  at  the  dead  point,  to 
mingle  the  gas  and  air,  and  a  second  when  the  piston  is  45*" 
out)  to  ignite  the  mixture.  It  is  to  the  first  or  "mingling 
spark  "  that  the  extraordinary  results  obtained  are  attributed. 

Nash. — A  vertical  two-cycle  engine  working  chiefly  with  gas, 
and  not  fitted  with  any  carburating  or  vaporising  apparatus,  is 
the  Nash,  made  by  the  National  Meter  Co.,  New  York.  As  in 
some  other  engines  already  described,  the  crank  is  enclosed  to 
form  a  diamber  for  compressed  air,  and  the  motor  resembles  the 
Day***  in  some  respects,  though  not  so  simple,  and  has  an  ex- 
plosion every  revolution.  The  charge  is  compressed  below  the 
piston,  and  passed  up  through  a  passage  in  the  side  of  the 
oylinder  to  the  top,  where  combustion  takes  place.  Ignition  is 
by  a  fiame  in  a  circular  chamber,  which  communicates  with  the 
cylinder  through  a  diagonal  passage,  and  a  slide  valve  worked 
by  a  cam  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  admission  valve  is  driven 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  exhaust  ports  are  uncovered  by  the 
piston  at  the  end  of  the  out  stroke. 

Safety. — The  Safety  Vapor  Engine,  made  by  the  Company  of 
that  name  in  New  York,  is  a  small  vertical  gas  engine  of  the 
usual  four-cycle  type,  which  can  also  be  driven  with  benzine. 
It  has  one  noticeable  teature.  The  valve  for  admitting  the 
charge  to  the  oylinder  and  expelling  the  burnt  products  is  a 
circular  rotary  valve,  worked  by  a  chain  revolving  on  a  pulley 

""Deaoribed  in  the  first  editioa  <rf  this  book,  p.  186. 
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of  twice  the  diameter  of  a  smaller  pulley  on  the  crank  shaft, 
from  which  it  is  driven.  Although  hitherto  made  only  in  sizes 
from  }  to  6  H.P.,  the  engine  is  intended  for  marine  use,  and  has 
frictional  driving  gear  for  connection  to  the  propeller  shaft. 

Van  Diuen. — A  more  important  motor,  made  in  several 
types,  stationary  and  portable,  for  both  gas  and  petroleum,  is 
built  by  the  Yan  Duzen  Gas  and  Gazolene  Engine  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati The  engine  is  horizontal,  of  the  four-cycle  type ;  the 
admission,  ignition,  and  exhaust  valves  are  worked  by  rods  and 
cams  on  an  auxiliary  shaft  below  the  crank  shaft,  and  revolving 
at  half  the  speed.  This  engine  is  fitted  with  a  carburator, 
though  no  heat  is  used  to  vaporise  the  oil.  Light  petroleum 
spirit  is  contained  in  a  chamber  at  the  side  of  the  engine.  Air 
is  drawn  upwards  into  a  vertical  tube  below  this  chamber,  and 
lifts  a  valve,  causing  the  oil  to  flow  down  and  mingle  with  it,  as 
it  forces  its  way  through  another  lift  valve,  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  vertical  carburator.  The  petroleum  is  vaporised  by  the 
force  of  the  air  current,  as  it  drops  through  gauze  rings.  At 
the  end  of  the  admission  stroke  the  flow  of  air  ceases,  the  valves 
fall  back  on  their  seats,  and  the  supply  of  oil  is  cut  off.  Hot 
tube  ignition  is  used,  and  above  the  chimney  protecting  the 
tube  is  a  ball,  which  is  said  to  act  as  a  cushion,  and  disperse  the 
waste  products  in  the  ignition  tube.  This  engine  is  especially 
adapted  for  portable  motors. 

Hicks. — The  only  noticeable  feature  of  the  twin-cylinder 
Hicks  gas  engine,  made  at  the  works  of  that  name,  Cleveland, 
U.S.,  is  that  the  two  cylinders  are  placed  vertically  one  above 
the  other,  and  are  supported  on  the  same  frame.  In  other 
respects  the  engine  follows  the  usual  four-cycle  series  of  opera- 
tions, but  having  two  cylinders,  an  explosion  in  one  or  the  other 
is  obtained  at  every  revolution. 

Hartig. — A  small  vertical  engine,  in  sizes  from  }  to  8  H.P., 
is  made  by  the  Hartig  Obb  Engine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
It  is  worked  with  gas  only,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adapted  for  petroleum.  The  usual  four-cycle  is  employed.  There 
are  four  valves — the  governor,  admission,  ignition,  and  exhaust. 
The  admission  of  the  gas  and  air  is  automatic ;  the  other  valves 
are  driven  by  rods,  cams,  and  gear  wheels  from  the  crank  shaft. 

Faoifio.  —  An  engine  using  the  ordinary  four-cycle,  with 
electric  ignition,  and  in  which  the  motive  power  is  derived  from 
either  gas  or  gazolene,  is  the  Pacific,  made  by  the  Union  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Globe  Gas  Engine  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  marine  use,  fitted  with 
reversing  gear,  and  has  a  clutch  lever  for  starting  and  stopping 
the  propeller  shaft.  Water  for  the  cooling  jacket  is  drawn  from 
and  returned  to  the  water  round  the  boat.  The  engine  itself  is 
never  reversed,  but  only  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  propeller 
and  seoondary  engine  shafts.    The  exhaust  valve  is  raued  once 
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in  every  two  revolutions  by  a  double-grooved  cam  on  the  crank 
shaft,  into  which  a  projection  fits,  after  the  same  manner  as  in 
'the  Daimler  engine.  The  governor  acts  on  the  exhaust  valve, 
and  holds  it  open  if  the  normal  speed  be  exceeded.  The  vapor- 
isation of  the  oil  is  effected  as  in  the  Van  Duzen  engine.  Air, 
previously  heated  by  the  exhaust  gases,  is  drawn  upwards  by 
the  suction  stroke  of  the  motor  piston  into  the  vaporiser,  a  glass 
or  metal  chamber,  above  which  is  a  tank  containing  light  petro- 
leum or  gazolene.  The  current  of  air  lifts  a  valve,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gazolene  flows  into  the  vaporiser,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  instantly  turned  into  oil  vapour  by  the  hot  air.  The  engine 
is  vertical,  and  is  made  with  two  cylinders  for  larger  powers. 

Union. — In  the  Union  horizontal  engine,  built  by  the  same 
Company,  the  charge  is  also  fired  electrically,  contact  being  made 
and  interrupted  between  two  electric  wires  by  projections  carried 
on  the  ignition  and  exliaust  valve  rods.  The  usual  four-cycle  is 
employed,  and  the  valves  are  acted  upon  by  cams  from  an  auxili- 
ary shaft.  A  weight  governor  is  carried  on  the  crank  shaft,  and 
if  the  speed  is  too  great,  the  exhaust  valve  is  held  open,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  admission  valve  closed  by  a  small  beam.  Only 
stationary  engines  of  this  type  have  hitherto  been  made. 

Sintz. — The  Sintz  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  15  H.P. 
by  the  Sintz  Qas  Engine  Co.,  of  Michigan.  Like  the  Nash  it  is 
a  two-cycle  motor,  and  closely  resembles  the  Day ;  when  driven 
by  oil  a  small  pump  is  added,  worked  from  the  engine,  which 
injects  a  fine  spray  of  light  petroleum  into  the  compressed  air,  as 
it  passes  from  the  enclosed  crank  chamber  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder.  The  charge  is  fired  by  electricity.  The  governor 
acts  upon  the  stroke  of  the  pump,  and  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  benzine  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  speed.  A  boat  driven  by  a 
Sintz  engine  was  shown  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Motion  was  im- 
parted by  connecting  the  engine  to  the  screw  by  a  shaft  and 
friction  coupling,  and  a  single  handle  served  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  oil  passing  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  action  of  the 
screw  in  the  water.  The  cooling  water  was  sent  to  the  cylinder 
jacket  by  a  small  pump  driven  from  the  engine,  which  was  also 
used  to  pump  out  the  bilge  water. 

The  Webster  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  showed  at 
that  Exhibition  a  vertical  engine,  to  be  driven  either  by  gas  or 
benzine.  It  is  of  the  usual  four-cycle  type,  with  admission  and 
exhaust  valves  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder,  driven  from  a  valve 
shaft  running  at  half  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft.  The  valve 
shaft  also  actuates  a  small  pump,  which  draws  the  benzine  from 
a  receiver  in  the  base  of  the  engine,  and  sends  it  in  minute 
quantities  to  a  cylindrical  chamber  at  the  side.  Air  is  drawn 
through  this  chamber  by  the  suction  of  the  piston,  and  passes 
charged  with  benzine  to  the  cylinder,  where  the  mixture  is 
compressed,  and  fired  by  a  tube  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner. 
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White  and  Middleton. — An  engine  of  the  ordinary  four- 
cycle type,  for  gas  or  benzine,  is  made  by  the  White  and 
Middleton  Co.,  Baltimore,  in  sizes  from  2  to  32  I.H.P.  In 
this  motor  the  valve  shaft  is  replaced  by  spur  gearing.  Ignition 
is  by  a  tube  with  a  timing  valve,  the  spindle  of  which  is  worked 
from  the  motor  piston.  Ports  are  also  uncovered  by  the  piston 
through  which  part  of  the  exhaust  products  escape,  the  remainder 
are  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  through  a  valve  worked 
by  a  rod  and  levers  from  the  crank  shaft,  through  a  slide  and 
cam.  The  same  rod  actuates  the  spindle  of  the  gas  valve.  Both 
exhaust  and  admission  are  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  governor^ 
if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded. 

Baymond. — The  vertical  four-cycle  Ba3rmond  gas  engine  is 
made  by  the  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Wisconsin,  with  one 
cylinder  in  sizes  from  1  to  20  H.P.,  two  cylinders  4  to  50  H.P., 
four  cylinders  60,  85,  and  100  H.P.  All  the  parts  are  enclosed 
in  a  cast-iron  frame.  The  crank  shaft  is  in  the  base,  which  also 
contains  a  reservoir  of  oil,  into  which  the  crank  dips  at  each 
revolution.  The  rotary  valves  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders  are 
held  on  their  seat  by  springs,  and  worked  by  spur  gear  from  the 
crank  shaft.  The  automatic  ball  governor  regulates  the  quantity 
of  the  charge,  but  does  not  effect  the  proportions  of  gas  and  air, 
and  the  engine  is  said  to  work  so  well  that  there  is  scarcely  2  per 
cent,  difference  in  speed,  when  the  load  is  thrown  on  and  off.  An 
impulse  every  revolution  is  obtained  in  the  two  cylinder  type, 
with  four  cylinders  there  is  one  impulse  per  stroke.  The  charge 
is  fired  by  electricity,  and  the  dynamos  worked  direct  from  the 
flywheel.  The  engines  are  fitted  with  a  patent  starting  device, 
and  all  sizes  can  be  started  with  ease.  A  large  number  are 
made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Baokus  is  a  small  vertical  engine,  having  the  automatic 
admission  valve  below,  and  over  it  the  exhaust,  driven  from  an 
auxiliary  shaft.  There  is  no  timing  valve;  the  centrifugal 
governor  on  the  crank  shaft  acts  on  the  gas  admission.  The 
Pittsburg  engine  is  made  with  two  cylinders,  siving  an  impulse 
every  revolution.  Electric  ignition  is  employed.  The  admission 
of  gas  and  air  is  effected  through  a  piston  valve,  which  always 
sends  on  the  mixture  to  the  cylinder  in  the  same  proportions ; 
the  governor  acts  by  diminishiiu;  the  quantity,  not  the  quality 
of  the  charge,  if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
FRENCH    OIL    ENGINES. 

Contents. — ^Foreign  Oil  Engines — Lenoir — Simplex— S^urit^— Tenting— 
Durand — Forest — Niel — Merlin  —  Quentin  —  Le  Robuste — Millot — 
Brouhot — Roger — Crouan — Varions. 

EoRRiGN  oil  engines  may  be  divided  into  motors  driven  by 
ordinary  heavy  petroleum,  of  0*80  specific  gravity,  and  those 
using  volatile  oil  spirit  or  benzine,  of  0*65  to  0*70  specific  gravity. 
Such  a  classification  does  not  exist  in  England  where,  except  in 
the  Yarrow  spirit  launch,  the  aim  of  oil  engine  makers  is  to 
utilise  and  evaporate,  as  completely  as  possible,  heavy  non- 
inflammable  petroleum.  The  use  of  benzine  is  much  restricted 
by  law  here ;  in  Germany  it  pays  no  duty,  while  in  France  it 
is  hardly  more  expensive  than  ordinary  oil.  On  this  point 
M.  Durand  remarks  "that  the  use  of  heavy  petroleum  com- 
plicates the  working  of  an  engine  by  adding  a  vaporiser." 
Heavy  oil  cannot,  he  says,  be  completely  evaporated,  but  must 
always  leave  an  incombustible  residuum,  causing  waste  and 
clogging  the  parts.  He  think«  it  "a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
distil  the  oil  in  the  engine  itself,  when  mineral  essence,  already 
distilled,  can  be  obtained.  By  the  use  of  heavy  petroleum  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  of  internal  combustion  motors,  that 
they  can  be  started  at  once,  is  also  lost,  since  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  are  required  to  heat  the  vaporiser."  Most  German 
makers  supply  engines  for  working  both  with  benzine  and  ordi- 
nary petroleum,  and  several  French  motors  are  driven  by  much 
lighter  oils  than  would  be  allowed  in  England.  Only  a  car- 
burator  of  the  simplest  description  is  required  with  them, 
instead  of  a  vaporiser,  the  heat  of  which  must  always  be  care- 
fully regulated. 

Iienoir. — To  this  motor  a  carburator  has  been  added,  in  which 
light  oil  of  0*65  specific  gravity  is  used.  Fig.  129  gives  a  view 
of  this  engine  working  with  carburetted  air ;  the  action  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Lenoir  gas  motor.  The  position  of  the  carburator 
above  the  cylinder  is  near  enough  for  the  heat  of  the  engine  to 
keep  the  oil  in  a  proper  fluid  condition,  and  counteract  the  cold 
of  evaporation,  but  not  near  enough  to  convert  the  oil  into 
vapour.  Hence  the  use  of  lighter  petroleum,  which  can  be 
evaporated  without  much  heat.  The  cylindrical  carburator,  at 
the  top  of  the  figure,  is  attached  to  the  engine,  and  a  very  slow 
rotatory  movement  is  transmitted  to  it,  as  shown,  by  a  small 
strap  and  worm  wheel,  running  at  4  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  air  is  drawn  into  the  carburator  through  a  filtering  vessel, 
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and  the  tube  to  the  right  in  the  drawing.  When  charged  with 
petrolenm  vapoar,  it  is  carried  off  to  tlie  engine  at  the  other  side, 
the  shape  of  the  tube  preventing  an^  unevaporated  particles  of 
carbon  {rom  reaching  the  cylinder. 

Lenoir  at  first  divided  the  carburator  or  rotating  cylinder  into 
compartments  filled  with  sponge  orotber  porous  substance  impreg- 
nated with  oil.  It  was  found  that  the  air  charged  with  this  vok- 
tile  spirit  boon  became  decarburetted,  and  the  apparatus  was  con- 
sequently remodelled.  In  the  cvlinder  now  used,  a  number  of 
small  semi^iircular  troughs  are  set  round  the  inner  circumference. 


Fig.  129. — Lenoir  Petroleum  Engine. 

The  bottom  is  half  filled  with  gazolene,  and  as  the  cylinder 
rotates,  the  troughs  pass  successively  through  the  oil,  and  fill 
themselves.  Baised  by  the  continued  movement  of  the  car- 
burator,  each  in  turn  is  emptied  of  its  contents,  which  fall  in 
a  fine  rain  back  into  the  oil  below.  Thus  the  cylinder  ia 
always  full  of  pulverised  gazolene,  thoroughly  saturating  the 
air  as  it  passes  through.  The  carburetted  air  ia  then  conveyed 
to  the  motor  cylinder  through  a  passage  or  bulb,  in  which 
metallic  wires  ure  fixed,  to  prevent  the  dame  from  shooting 
back  into  the  carhurator. 

A  series  of  careful  experiments  were  made  by  M.  Treses  on 
a  Lenoir  engine  working  with  carburetted  air.  Two  engines 
were  tested,  of  2  H.P.  and  4  H.P.  aom.;  the  denaity  of  ths 
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oil  naed  was  0-66.  In  the  first  the  B.H.P.  was  1-96,  and 
ooDBumptioD  of  volatile  spirit  1-06  pint  per  B.H.P.  per  hourj 
in  the  second  the  B.H.P.  was  4-15,  and  consumption  of  oil  i-14 
pint  per  B.H.P.  per  hour.  This  motor  is  made  single  cylinder, 
in  sices  from  1  to  12  H.P.,  and 
rons  at  230  to  160  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  Lenoir  petro- 
leum engine  is  also  ubm  for 
portable  motors,  in  sizes  from 
2  to  8  H.P.,  and  for  boats  from 
4  to  18  H.P.  with  two  cylinders, 
one  above  the  other.  A  3  HP. 
B  driving  a  launch  was 
1  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
in  which  the  consumption  was 
said  to  be  0-88  lb.  oil  per  H.P. 
hour.  Fig.  ISOsbowsuiindicator  diagram  taken  during  Treaca's 
second  trial 

Simplex.  —  l%e  Simplex  gas  engine  of  MM.  Delamare- 
Deboatteville  and  Malandin,  made  at  Bouen,  and  described 
at  p.  135,  has  also  been  supplemented  by  a  carburator.  In 
this  apparatus  the  density  of  the  oil  used  is  rather  greater 
than  in  the  Lenoir,  but  as 
the  heat  of  the  engine  does 
not  vaporise  it,  heavy  petro- 
leum cannot  he  employed. 
Fig.  131  gives  a  view  of  the 
Simplex  carburator.  R  is 
the  tank,  usually  open  ct 
the  top  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
containing  liquid  petroleum  of 
0-65  to  070  density;  D  the 
valve  for  admitting  it  into  the 
column  E ;  B  is  a  spiral  horse- 
hair brush,  which  breaks  the 
oil  falling  on  to  it  into  spray; 
at  C  is  the  casing  round  the 
column,heatedbythehotwater 
from  the  motor  cylinder  jacket. 
This  water  leaves  the  jacket 
at  a  temperature  of  60*  to  70* 
C,  and  falls  to  40'  or  50*  C. 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
carburator,  where  it  helps  to 
counteract  the  cold  produced 
by  evaporation.  F  is  the  small 
cock  from  which  water,  also 
Fig.  131 — Simplex  Carburator.  drawn  from  the  jacket,  falls 
in  a  light  shower  into  the 
column,  and  mingles  with  the  narrow  stream  of  nil  entering 
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through  D  from  B.  The  water  helps  to  break  up  the  oil  into 
finer  spray,  and  also  to  purify  it,  by  holding  in  solution  the 
coarser  particles  of  dirt.  The  oil  and  water  filter  down  through 
the  spiral  brush  into  the  vessel  L  below,  to  which  they  are 
admitted  through  the  valve  Y.  Here  the  water  and  impurities 
are  deposited  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  kept  at  a  constant  level 
by  the  overflow  pipe  N.  The  suction  stroke  of  the  piston  draws  air 
down  from  the  top  of  the  carburator  through  the  column  C,  which 
is  filled  with  oil  spray  and  water,  and  this  air,  charged  with  petro- 
leum vapour,  is  carried  off  from  the  vessel  L  through  the  pipe  S 
to  the  motor  cylinder.  A  safety  valve  is  placed  in  this  pipe,  to 
hinder  the  flame  produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  charge  from 
shooting  back  into  the  carburator.  The  hot  water  prevents  all 
clogging  of  the  valves  by  oil  deposit,  and  the  engine  is  found 
to  work  without  trouble.  As  electric  sparks  are  used  in  the 
Simplex  engine,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  igniting  the 
charge. 

S^curitj. — A  horizontal  petroleum  engine  patented  by  MM. 
Diederichs  (Belmont,  Cbabond,  and  Diederichs)  and  known  as 
the  <*S^urit^,''  appeared  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  It  is 
rather  complicated,  but  is  self-contained,  and  requires  no  external 
connections  of  any  kind.  Instead  of  an  electric  battery  to  fire 
the  charge,  the  engine  carries  with  it  the  ignition  apparatus. 
This  is  an  advantage  in  motors  which  are  intended  for  use  in 
the  country,  and  to  be  handled  by  labourers.  The  "  Security  " 
engine  may  be  driven  with  any  kind  of  petroleum,  but  the  best 
for  use  is  heavy  mineral  oil  distilled  from  bituminous  schist,  of 
0*82  to  0'85  specific  gravity.  For  small  powers  lighter  oil  is 
required.  Like  the  Priestman,  it  is  not  a  gas  engine  adapted  to 
the  use  of  petroleum  by  the  addition  of  a  vaporiser,  but  has  from 
the  first  been  intended  to  work  with  oil. 

Fiff.  132  gives  a  general  view  of  the  engine.  Two  kinds  of 
petroleum  are  used,  both  contained  in  separate  compartments 
of  the  reservoir  T.  A  lighter  petroleum  spirit  is  required  to 
start  the  engine,  and  this  is  one  of  its  drawbacks ;  after  it  is  at 
work,  ordinary  heavy  petroleum  is  used.  A  is  the  horizontal 
motor  cylinder,  and  R  the  auxiliary  shaft,  worked  from  the  crank 
shaft  by  bevel  wheels  2  to  1.  The  engine  stands  on  a  strong 
foundation,  B,  which  is  hollow,  and  part  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  compressed  air.  The  shaft  R  works  the  ignition,  admis- 
sion, and  exhaust  valves  by  two  cams  and  crank  levers.  One 
lever  opens  the  admission  valve  under  the  cylinder  as  shown. 
The  centrifugal  governor  G  is  also  worked  from  R  by  means  of 
bevel  wheels,  and  regulates  the  admission  of  oil  to  the  vaporiser 
by  acting  upon  a  cock,  r,  in  the  oil  pipe.  The  petroleum  for  work- 
ing the  engine  is  contained  in  the  front  part  of  the  reservoir  T. 
From  hence  it  passes  through  a  small  pipe,  p,  and  the  cock  r  to  the 
vaporiser  Y  beneath  the  cylinder,  in  which  is  a  coil  of  pipes* 
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The  exbauBt  gases  pass  into  the  vaporiser  at  E,  and  heat  the 
petroleum,  which  in  its  pnssage  through  the  coil  becomes  com- 
pletely vaporised.  It  is  thnn  led  out  through  a  nozzle  at  the 
bottom,  and  injected  into  a  ]iipe,  F,  leading  to  the  admiasion  vidve 
of  the  cylinder.  As  it  is  ali-eady  at  high  preBsiire  and  temper- 
ature,  the  suction  of  the  oil  spray  jet  draws  in  with  it  a  current 
of  atmospheric  air  from  below  the  vaporiser  at  N,  and  the  two 
become  thoroughly  mixed  as  they  pass  on  to  the  cylinder.  If 
the  speed  be  too  grent,  the  balls  of  the  governor  rise,  and  act  upon 
the  pipe  p,  closing  the  cock  r.  No  oil  enters  the  vaporiser,  and 
consequently  only  fresh  air  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  the 
next  out  stroke  of  the  piston. 

The  ignition  apparatus  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  reijuiring  no  battery,  or  gaa  to  heat  the  tube. 
Petroleum  esseuce,  much  lighter  than  the  oil  used  for  driving 
the  engine,  is  contained  in  the  vessel  U  above  the  cylinder.  At 
F  is  the  pump  immediately  below  the  crank  shaft,  and  driven 
from  it  by  an  eccentric,  through  which  air  is  pumped  by  the 
pipe  b  into  a  conipartment  in  the  hallow  base  of  the  engine,  B, 
and  from  thence  through  fij  to  the  vessel  U.     The  hand  pump  C 
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ia  used  to  compress  the  air  into  the  reservoir  when  starting  the 
engine.  The  pressure  of  this  air  in  the  vessel  JJ  forces  the 
petroleum  essence  along  the  pipee,  paac  the  cock  Cj  adJiistiLbla 
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by  hand,  and  it  falla  drop  by  drop  into  a  current  of  compressed 
air  conveyed  in  the  branch  pipe  d  from  the  air  pipe  by  The  two 
are  carried  through  pipe  d^  into  the  compression  space  M  at  the 
back  of  the  motor  cylinder  A.  Before  reaching  the  burner,  the 
highly  inflammable  carburetted  air  is  heated  by  passing  it 
through  a  small  coil  of  pipes,  cL  kept  at  a  high  temperature  by 
the  heat  from  the  cylinder.  The  burner  consists  of  a  small 
platinum  capsule  maintained  at  a  red  heat  by  a  carburetted  air 
flame.  The  charge  in  the  cylinder,  compressed  by  the  back 
stroke  of  the  piston,  is  ignited  on  reaching  the  capsule,  and 
explosion  and  expansion  follow.  Communication  is  established 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  igniting  chamber  M  by  a  plug 
worked  from  the  side  shaft,  which  uncovers  the  small  passage 
between  them  at  every  other  revolution.  The  cylinder  is  kept 
cool  by  a  water-circulating  jacket,  as  shown.  The  consumption 
of  oil  is  said  to  be  about  1  pint  per  H.F.  per  hour.  The  engine 
is  made  single  cylinder,  horizontal,  in  sizes  from  1  to  20  H.P., 
and  runs  at  240  to  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The  Pans  agenta 
are  the  Maison  Albaret. 

Tenting. — In  this  engine,  described  in  the  gas  engine  section 
at  p.  155,  a  carburator  of  the  simplest  description  is  added  to  the 
ordinary  motor.  It  is  a  cylindrical  vertical  reservoir  divided 
horizontally  into  three  parts;  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  are 
stored  in  the  upper,  and  thence  pass  to  the  second  chamber 
below  it,  which  forms  the  carburator  itself.  Enough  liquid  can 
be  carried  in  this  reservoir  for  an  ordinary  day's  work.  The 
products  of  combustion  from  the  cylinder  are  led  through  the 
lowest  division,  warm  the  carburator,  and  counteract  the  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrocarbon  liquid.  The 
Tenting  carburator  is  a  good  example  of  the  method  of  carbur- 
ating  air  by  biinging  it  in  contact  with  light  hydrocarbon,  without 
the  application  of  much  heat.  Air,  drawn  in  by  the  out  stroke 
of  the  piston,  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
central  chamber.  It  enters  on  one  side,  and  is  carried  off  from 
the  other  to  the  cylinder,  charged  with  the  volatile  petroleum 
essence.  Driven  with  heavy  petroleum  this  engine  has  now 
been  adapted  for  portable  work,  and  for  road  carriages  and  boats, 
when  the  lighter  mineral  essence  is  used.  The  charge  can  be 
fired  either  by  electricity  or  hot  tube,  and  for  small  sizes  no 
water  jacket  is  required,  the  cylinder  being  ribbed  externally. 
The  engine  is  made  horizontal  in  sizes  from  ^  to  10  H.P.,  and 
runs  at  200  to  160  revolutions  per  minute,  vertical  from  2  to 
30  H.P.  In  the  Paris  trial  of  motor  vehicles  in  1894,  the 
Tenting  carriage  ran  from  Paris  to  Bouen  in  seven  hours. 

Burand  (1889). — Only  the  light  volatile  constituents  of  the 
oil  are  used  in  this  engine,  and  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  carburator,  with- 
drawn and  wasted.     M.  Durand  thinks  that  there  is  in  thia 
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method  a  gain  in  power  and  smooth  working,  and  that  these 
advantages  more  than  compensate  for  the  slightly  increased  con- 
sumption of  oil.  Volatile  petroleum  being  used,  no  vaporiser  is 
required.  The  Durand  carburator  is  fixed  above  the  cylinder, 
the  heat  from  which  counteracts  the  cold  produced  by  evapora- 
tion, fiy  this  arrangement  the  carburetted  air  descends  only, 
and  does  not  lose  its  inflammable  properties,  as  it  has  been 
found  to  do  when  ascending.  The  level  of  oil  in  the  carburator 
is  kept  constant  by  a  float.  Air  is  drawn  through  it  automati- 
oally  by  the  suction  of  the  piston,  and  the  float  being  weighted, 
the  air  passes  always  through  the  same  quantity  of  oil,  whatever 
the  amount  in  the  carburator.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  charge  of 
carburetted  air  admitted  to  the  cylinder  is  uniibrm.  Electricity 
for  the  ignition  is  generated  by  a  little  magneto-electric  machine, 
worked  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  two  wires  project  into  the 
cylinder,  and  their  friction  against  each  other  keeps  them  clean. 
At  a  given  moment  they  are  forced  asunder,  contact  interrupted, 
and  a  spark  produced.  The  method  employed  is  slightly  different 
to  that  described  at  page  72,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
There  are  only  two  valves  besides  the  automatic  air  valve, 
admission  and  exhaust,  both  driven  by  rods  from  the  crank 
shaft ;  the  ball  governor  acts  upon  the  admission.  The  engine 
is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  because  it  is  complete 
in  itself  and  requires  no  external  light,  or  electric  battery.  It  is 
made  horizontal  from  J  to  10  H.P.,  for  portable  engines  from 
2  to  10  H.P.,  and  runs  at  200  to  130  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  peculiar  feature  is  that  it  can  be  driven  either  with  gas  or 
light  petroleum,  as  preferred. 

Forest. — M.  Forest,  of  Paris,  has  lately  turned  his  attention 
specially  to  marine  engines  working  with  petroleum,  and  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Gallice,  has  produced  several  motors,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Government.  One  of  their 
engines,  of  30  H.P.  with  six  cylinders,  bought  by  the  French 
Admiralty,  was  tested  at  Brest  in  1890.  Details  of  the  trial 
will  be  found  in  the  table  at  the  end.  A  carburator  on  the 
Pieplu  system  is  used,  with  light  oil  of  070  density.  The 
surface  of  the  petroleum  is  agitated  by  a  rotating  cylindrical 
brush.  The  air  is  drawn  in  by  suction,  and  the  petroleum  being 
sprayed  into  it  by  the  brush,  it  becomes  charged  with  the 
evaporated  liquid.  A  characteristic  feature  of  these  Forest 
motors  is  that  they  are  reversible,  rapidly  started,  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  engine  can  be  instantly  changed.  The  marine 
motors  have  two  or  more  vertical  cylinders  working  downwards 
on  the  crank  shaft.  A  distributing  shaft,  from  which  all  the 
ignition  and  exhaust  valves  are  driven,  runs  above  the  cylinders. 
This  shaft  has  a  double  set  of  cams,  one  for  working  the  boat 
forward  the  other  for  reversing  the  direction,  and  by  slightly 
shifting  the  position  of  the  cam  to  the  right  or  left,  one  or  the 
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otber  set  can  be  brought  into  play.  The  charge  is  fired  electri- 
cally, and  the  spark  is  produced  or  missed,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  ball  governor  upon  the  distributing  shaft.  The 
arrangements  for  rapidly  changing  the  direction  by  reversing 
the  engine  depend  on  the  adjustment  of  this  shafl.  Drawings 
of  this  ingenious  motor  will  be  found  in  Witz.  All  the  latest 
engines  are  of  the  same  type,  vertical,  with  the  crank  shaft 
below,  and  the  valves  above.  They  are  made  with  one  cylinder 
from  1  to  6  H.P.,  two  cylinders  up  to  8  H.P.,  and  four  cylinders 
for  river  motors  up  to  100  H.P.,  and  run  at  300  to  180  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Niel. — With  the  exception  of  the  vaporiser,  all  the  chief  parts 
of  this  petroleum  motor  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Niel  gas 
engine.  There  are  two  valves,  one  above  the  other,  for  the 
admission  of  the  charge  to  the  cylinder,  and  discharge  of  the 
exhaust  gases;  both  are  driven  by  cams  and  levers  from  the 
auxiliary  shaft.  Ignition  is  by  a  tube  without  a  timing  valve. 
As  it  is  the  end  of  the  ignition  tube  furthest  from  the 
cylinder  which  is  kept  red  hot  by  the  lamp,  the  charge  only 
penetrates  to  this  hottest  portion  at  the  moment  of  highest  com- 
pression,— that  is,  the  outer  dead  point, — and  is  fired  in  the 
usual  way.  The  oil  used  is  of  0*80  density,  and  flows  by  gravity 
from  a  reservoir  above,  the  level  of  which  is  kept  constant  by  a 
float.  From  hence  it  passes  partly  to  the  vaporiser,  partly  to 
feed  the  lamp  heating  it  and  the  ignition  tube.  The  lamp  con- 
sists of  a  small  jet  of  oil  vapour,  issuing  from  the  orifice  of  a 
pipe,  which  is  always  kept  alight,  and  maintains  a  horse-shoe 
shajied  tube  over  it  at  a  red  heat.  Above  is  the  vaporiser,  a 
small  cylindrical  vessel  with  an  outer  jacket  and  internally-ribbed 
surfaces;  the  oil  drops  into  the  vaporiser  from  a  hopper,  the 
quantity  entering  at  a  time  being  regulated  by  a  cock.  Before 
starting,  a  little  spirit  is  ignited  in  a  shallow  vessel  below  the 
lamp,  and  heats  the  tube  and  vaporiser,  until  sufficient  vapour 
has  been  generated  to  make  the  lamp  ignite  spontaneously. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  spirit  in  the  vessel  should  coincide  with 
the  attainment  of  a  red  heat  by  the  tube  and  vaporiser.  As 
soon  as  the  lamp  is  started,  the  hot  gases  from  it  circulate 
through  the  jacket  of  the  vaporiser,  and  keep  it  at  a  high  tem- 
perature.    The  lamp  is  protected  by  a  shield. 

Air  enters  through  an  automatic  valve,  and  carries  the  oil 
with  it  into  the  vaporiser,  where  it  is  evaporated,  and  the  two 
pass  to  the  valve  chamber  and  cylinder  through  an  admission 
valve.  T\\e  valve  shaft  is  driven  half  speed  from  the  crank 
shaft.  The  flexible  three-armed  governor  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Niel  gas  engine.  It  is  worked  by  an  eccentric  from  the  valve 
shaft,  and  acts  upon  the  lever  opening  the  exhaust,  which  is  con- 
nected to  that  working  the  oil  admission  valve.  If  the  normal 
speed  is  exceeded,  the  exhauHt  is  held  open,  and  the  same  action 
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suspends  the  movement  of  the  oil  valve.     Thus  the  admission 
of  oil  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve. 

A  stationary  and  a  portable  Niel  engine  were  exhibited  at  the 
Meaux  trials.  The  water  was  sent  to  the  jacket  by  a  pump,  but 
the  quantity  used  was  excessive,  and  the  cylinder  so  much  cooled 
that  the  heat  efficiency  was  reduced.  The  consumption  of  oil 
at  full  power  was  0*83  lb.  in  the  stationary,  and  1*6  lb.  per 
RH.P.  hour  in  the  portable  engine.  An  official  test  was  made 
on  a  3  H.P.  vertical  Niel  oil  engine  at  the  Agricultural  Show  at 
Montpellier  in  1893,  when  the  consumption  of  petroleum  was 
1*18  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour.  Horizontal  engines  are  made  in  sizes 
from  ^  to  15  H.P.,  and  run  at  2u0  to  170  revolutions  per 
minute ;  vertical  in  sizes  from  1|  to  7  H.P. ,  and  run  at  190  to 
160  revolutions. 

MerUii  (1894). — This  vertical  oil  engine  is  constructed  by 
MM.  Merlin  et  Cie.,  Yierzon,  Cher,  chiefly  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Of  the  motors  exhibited  at  Meaux  it  ranked  among 
the  best,  both  on  account  of  the  low  consumption  of  oil,  and  of 
the  high  heat  efficiency,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  of  Tests. 

The  engine  somewhat  resembles  the  Grob  in  its  construction, 
and  method  of  vaporising  the  oil.  The  vertical  cylinder  is 
above,  the  crank  below,  and  between  them  is  a  valve  shaft  driven 
by  wheels  2  to  1  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  oil  is  contained  in 
a  receiver  in  the  base,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  by  a  small  pump, 
and  sent  drop  by  drop,  as  required,  into  the  red-hot  vaporiser. 
The  latter  is  libbed  externally  to  afford  a  large  heating  surface, 
and  kept  hot  by  a  lamp  fed  from  a  second  small  reservoir  of  oil, 
the  pressure  in  which  is  maintained  by  an  air  pump.  The  exhaust 
valve  and  air  and  oil  pumps  are  worked  by  cams  and  levers  from 
the  valve  shaft.  The  oil  injected  into  the  vaporiser  by  the  pump 
is  pulverised  by  the  air  entering  with  it  through  a  very  small 
passage,  and  instantly  evaporated  by  the  heat.  There  is  no 
timing  valve,  the  vaporiser,  which  also  acts  as  an  ignition  tube, 
being  open  to  the  cylinder.  A  larger  current  of  air,  admitted 
through  an  automatic  valve  lifted  by  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder, 
enters  from  above,  and  mixes  with  the  oil  vapour  drawn  in  from 
the  vaporiser  by  the  suction  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  charge  is 
compressed  by  the  next  instroke,  driven  into  the  red-hot  vaporiser, 
and  ignites  spontaneously.  The  governor  consists  of  a  weight 
and  spring  carried  on  the  flywheel.  If  the  normal  speed  is 
exceeded,  it  throws  the  whole  valve  shaft  out  of  gear,  the 
exhaust  is  held  open,  no  oil  passes  to  the  vaporiser,  and  no 
vacuum  being  produced  in  the  cylinder,  the  automatic  admission 
of  air  is  suspended.  In  the  engine  exhibited  at  Meaux,  the 
water  sent  to  the  cooling  jackets  was  circulated  by.  means  of  a 
pump.  As  the  action  of  the  latter  was  checked  by  the  governor 
if  the  normal  speed  was  exceeded,  the  cylinder  did  not)  as  in 
oiher  engines,  become  unduly  cooled,  and  the  heat  efficiency  was 
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consequently  improved.  The  Merlin  engine  is  made  vertical 
only,  single  cylinder,  in  sizes  from  |  to  8  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at 
4«50  to  270  revolutions  per  minute.  The  consumption  at  the 
Meaux  trials  was  very  low — viz.,  0*78  lb.  oil  per  B.H.P.  hour, 
and  the  heat  efficiency  16 '2  per  cent 

Quentin. — This  engine,  made  by  MM.  Quentin,  at  Valen- 
ciennes, for  small  powers,  is  intended  principally  for  propelling 
boats,  and  also  carriages  to  seat  from  2  to  9  people.  The  oil 
used  to  drive  the  engine  is  rectified  petroleum  of  0*70  density, 
drawn  from  a  carburator  above,  the  level  in  which  is  kept  con- 
stant. The  carburator  is  not  heated,  nor  is  the  air  admitted  to 
it  under  pressure,  and  a  certain  economy  is,  according  to  the 
makers,  thus  obtained.  Ignition  is  by  an  electric  spark.  '  The 
horizontal  engine  has  two  cylinders  side  by  side,  and  is  cooled 
by  water  circulated  from  a  pump ;  there  are  only  two  valves, 
admission  and  exhaust,  and  one  governor  regulates  the  speed  in 
both  cylinders.  They  are  easily  uncoupled  and  worked  sepa- 
rately, if  less  power  is  required,  and  this  is  an  advantage  when 
the  same  engine  is  used  for  different  purposes.  It  is  made  in 
sizes  from  10  to  100  H.P.,  with  a  speed  of  220  to  120  revolutions 
per  minute.  A  single  cylinder  type  is  also  made  from  ^  to  10 
H.P.,  and  runs  at  300  to  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

lie  Bobiiste,  made  by  the  inventor,  M.  Levasseur,  and  de- 
scribed at  p.  160,  is  worked  with  petroleum  as  well  as  with 
gas.  This  motor  has  no  carburator.  Ordinary  oil  is  used,  and 
the  consumption  is  about  1  lb.  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The 
oil  is  vaporised  automatically  in  a  vaporiser  heated  by  a  lamp 
fed  from  the  receiver  containing  the  oil  for  the  charge.  The 
engine  is  very  strong,  with  no  delicate  parts ;  it  is  made  hori- 
zontal only,  in  sizes  from  1  to  7  H.P.  nominal. 

A  vertical  oil  engine  of  the  same  type  as  the  Merlin  is  made 
by  MM.  Millot  Pr^res,  at  Gray,  in  Savoy.  Heavy  petroleum  is 
used  in  this  motor,  which  is  said  to  require  no  external  light  or 
electric  battery  for  ignition.  There  are  two  valves  for  admission 
and  exhaust,  driven  by  rods  from  the  crank  shaft,  and  acted  on 
by  the  governor.  The  cylindrical  vaporiser  is  at  the  top  of  the 
engine,  the  air  enters  automatically  from  above,  as  in  the  Grob. 
The  engine  is  made  in  sizes  from  1^  to  7  H.P.,  chiefly  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Brculiot. — The  petroleum  engine  made  by  MM.  Brouhot,  of 
Yierzon,  is  similar  to  the  gas  engine  described  at  p.  1 60,  with 
the  addition  of  an  apparatus  for  evaporating  the  oil.  This  con- 
sists of  a  carburator,  a  large  reservoir  above  it,  and  an  inter- 
mediate receiver  to  regulate  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  carburator. 
By  means  of  the  receiver,  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  carburator  is 
maintained  uniform,  and  the  air  always  charged  to  the  same 
extent  with  volatile  petroleum.  The  oil  is  pumped  to  the  top  of 
the  carburator,  and  falls  in  its  descent  through  a  perforated  screw ; 
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the  air  as  it  passes  upwards  meets  it,  and  becomes  thoroaghl  j 
carburetted.  Electric  ignition  is  used,  and  in  other  respects  the 
engine  does  not  vary  from  the  usual  four-cycle  type.  It  is  made 
vertical,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  3  H.P.,  horizontal,  with  one  cylinder 
^  to  10  H.P.,  with  two  cylinders  4  to  20  H.P.  As  a  portable 
engine  it  has  already  obtained  considerable  success. 

Boger. — The  small  vertical  oil  engines  lately  brought  out  by 
M.  Roger  are  compact  and  very  simple.  The  petroleum  used  i» 
of  0'70  specific  gravity,  and  is  evaporated  in  a  carburator  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  engine.  Ignition  is  by  a  hot  tube.  These 
little  motors  are  made  from  l|  to  12  B.H.P.,  and  run  at  300  to 
200  revolutions  per  minute;  they  are  especially  intended  for 
manufieicturing  purposes  and  carriages. 

The  Crouan  engine  (see  p.  160)  requires  no  further  descrip- 
tion. The  makers  claim  that  it  can  be  driven  with  gas  or 
petroleum,  as  desired.  If  oil  is  used  as  the  motive  power,  the 
engine  must  be  connected  to  a  carburator,  and  furnished  with 
petroleum  essence  in  the  same  way  as  with  gas.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  construction^  nor  in  the  sizes  in  which  the- 
engioe  is  made. 

Various. — Two  small  gas  motors  have  now  been  adapted  for 
use  with  petroleum,  the  Noel,  made  at  Provins  (Seine  et  Marne),. 
and  the  Ddahaye,  at  Tours.  Both  are  for  small  powers,  and 
intended  chiefly  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Noel  is  constructed  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  with  electric 
ignition,  in  sizes  from  \  to  4^  H.P.,  and  runs  at  320  to  220 
revolutions  per  minute ;  the  smallest  sizes  have  no  water  jacket. 
A  portable  engine  type,  1  to  5  H.P.,  has  also  been  introduced. 
The  Delahaye  is  made  vertical  only,  up  to  40  H.P.,  and  runs  at 
300  to  150  revolutions.  MM.  Martini^  of  Frauenfeld,  in  Switzer- 
land, make  horizontal  single-cylinder  engines,  for  use  either  with 
petroleum  essence  or  ordinary  oil.  In  the  former,  the  receiver 
containing  the  supply  of  volatile  oil  is  heated  by  the  jacket  water. 
Ignition  is  by  electricity,  as  usual  in  engines  using  this  inflam- 
mable essence.  In  the  petroleum  engines  the  oil  receiver  is 
placed  above  the  cylinder,  and  the  charge  fired  by  a  tube.  The 
petroleum  is  admitted  through  a  distributing  valve,  which 
regulates  the  quantity  according  to  the  power  required.  The 
engines  are  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  25  H. P.,  and  run  at  240  to 
150  revolutions  per  minute.  The  horizontal  Pdlorce^  made  at 
Courbevoie,  and  mentioned  at  p.  159,  is  also  constructed  for  use 
with  petroleum,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  6  H.P.,  and  runs  at  180  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

The  Griffin  oil  engines  are  made  in  France  by  MM.  Crozet 
et  Cie.  at  Chambon-Feugerolles  (Loire),  and  the  Grob  by  tho 
Soci^t^  G^n^rale  des  Industries  Economiques,  Paria 
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BainUer  (1886).— This  important  little  motor  diffars  in  some 
respects  from  the  gas  engine  of  the  same  name,  described  in  the 
£08  engine  section.     It  has  two  single-acting  cylinders,  set  ver- 


Fig.  IS3.— Daimler  OU  Engine.     1890. 

ticall;  or  at  a  slight  angle,  and  working  upon  the  same  crank 
shaft,  but  they  have  no  valves.  Tlie  sides  and  covers  of  the 
cylinders  are  cooled  by  water  jackets.  Fig.  133  shows  the 
artangenient  of  the  parte,  Fig.   134  the  method   of  vaporising 
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Pig.  134.— Daimler  Oil  Engine- 
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the  oH,  The  air,  previously  warmed  hy  the  hot  gases  from  the 
lamp  L  (Fig.  133),  is  introduced  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
into  the  cylindrical  upper  part  of  the  receiver  A.  This  is 
divided  into  an  outer  and  inner  portion  by  concentric  wire 
gauzes,  and  through  the  centre  passes  a  tube  conveying  oil  from 
the  reservoir  B  into  the  lower  part  of  A;  the  oil  is  kept  at  a 
constant  level  by  means  of  a  funnel-shaped  float,  B  (Fig.  134). 
The  hot  air  is  drawn  by  the  suction  of  the  piston  through  the 
outer  jacket  of  the  upper  cylindrical  portion  of  A,  and  forced 
out  at  the  bottom  through  the  oil  at  L,  its  direction  being  regu- 
lated by  the  float.  As  the  level  of  oil  is  kept  the  same,  the  air 
always  passes  through  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness.  The  oil 
with  which  it  is  charged  impinges  against  the  plates  H  and  F, 
and  is  broken  up ;  part  falls  back  into  the  reservoir  below,  and 
part  is  carried  up  with  the  current  of  air.  The  force  of  the  air 
blast  produced  by  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  being  always  the 
same,  and  the  level  of  oil  constant,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  com- 
pletely vaporised.  The  mixture  then  passes  through  the  wire 
gauze  to  the  admission  valve  H,  where  more  air  is  drawn  in, — 
sufficient  to  make  the  charge  inflammable, — and  thence  to  the 
motor  cylinder;  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction.  The  two 
valves  for  admission  and  exhaust  are  placed  one  above  the  other 
in  the  same  valve  chest,  and  the  lamp  between  them ;  thus  the 
incoming  charge  is  still  further  heated,  before  it  passes  to  the 
cylinder  through  an  automatic  lift  valve,  as  in  the  gas  motor. 
The  back  stroke  of  the  piston  compresses  the  charge  in  the  usual 
•way. 

Ignition  is  efiected  by  means  of  two  small  external  lamps,  L 
(Fig.  133),  one  for  each  cylinder.  These  lamps  are  fed  from  the 
reservoir  B,  the  valve  cock  p,  and  the  receiver  B;  thus  the 
reservoir  supplies  both  lamps  and  vaporiser.  The  passage  of 
the  oil  to  the  lamp  is  regulated  by  the  valve  Y,  and  the  lamps 
burn  with  a  clear  blue  flame.  Within  them  are  fixed  two  very 
small  nickel,  platinum,  or  cast-iron  rods,  kept  at  a  white  heat, 
which  fire  the  charge  in  either  cylinder  automatically,  without  a 
timing  valve,  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke.  Upon  the 
proper  buminig  of  the  two  lamps  the  efficient  working  of  the 
engine  in  a  great  measure  depends.  The  Daimler  claims  to  be 
one  of  the  first  motors,  if  not  the  earliest,  in  which  automatic 
ignition  was  introduced.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
firing  the  charge  are  that  ignition  ia  certain,  and  that  it  is  bound 
to  take  place  at  the  dead  point.  The  arrangement,  now  found 
in  several  oil  motors,  was  necessitated  by  the  high  speed  at 
which  the  Daimler  engines  run,  a  speed  so  great  that  no  valve 
gear  could  be  relied  on  to  give  punctual  ignition.  At  the  same 
time,  in  this  engine,  the  Capitaine,  and  others  igniting  the 
charge  spontaneously  without  an  ignition  tube  or  timing  valve 
properly  so  called,  great  care  is  needed  to  prevent  premature 
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ignition,  since  the  red-hot  vaporiser  is  always  open  to  the 
<;y Under.  The  quantity  of  air  first  admitted  to  hreak  up  or 
spray  the  petroleum  must  he  so  small,  that  the  charge  is  not 
inflammahle  till  it  has  heen  mixed  with  a  further  proportion,  and 
its  temperature  raised  by  the  compression  stroke.  In  all  these 
engines  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 
quantities  are  carefully  regulated. 

The  exhaust  valve  in  the  Daimler  engine  is  worked  from  the 
crank  shaft  by  an  eccentric,  and  all  the  other  valves  are  auto- 
matic. The  governor  is  on  the  flywheel.  The  speed  is  regulated 
by  keeping  the  exhaust  open  if  the  normal  number  of  revolutions 
is  exceeded,  and  admission  being  automatic  no  charge  can  enter. 
Starting  the  engine  is  effected  by  means  of  a  hand  crank,  which 
carries  a  wheel  gearing  in  to  another  on  the  motor  crank  shaft. 
As  soon  as  the  engine  is  at  work,  its  speed  being  greater  than 
caa  be  overtaken  by  the  hand  crank,  the  latter  slips  out  of  gear. 

The  Daimler  motor  works  with  petroleum  of  0*68  to  0*86 
specific  gravity,  and  the  cost  is  said  by  the  manufacturers  to  be 
about  Id.  per  H.P.  hour.  Driven  with  oil,  these  engines  are 
much  used  for  carriages,  boats,  fire  engines,  pumps,  &c.,  on 
account  of  their  small  dimensions  and  low  consumption  of  oil ; 
the  quantity  required  being  relatively  small,  a  considerable 
saving  is  effected  in  the  bulk  of  the  engine,  of  special  advantage 
in  portable  motors.  The  original  type,  with  two  cylinders 
set  at  an  angle  to  each  other,  is  used  for  portable  and  boat 
engines,  the  later  type  with  vertical  cylinders  for  stationary 
motors.  The  2  H.P.  Daimler  engine  exhibited  at  Mainz  was 
4 '3  inches  cylinder  diameter,  6*3  inches  stroke,  ran  at  510 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  worked  with  petroleum  of  070 
density.  The  latest  gas  and  oil  engines  have  only  one  cylinder, 
and  thus  both  price  and  weight  are  diminished.  The  engines 
are  made  vertical  only,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  10  H.P.  stationary, 
and  run  at  200  to  540  revolutions  per  minute,  with  one  or  two 
cylinders.  For  boats  they  are  constructed  with  one,  two,  or 
four  cylinders,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  580  revolutions,  and  in 
sizes  up  to  25  H.P.  The  latest  engines  run  at  750  revolutions 
per  minute.     (See  Chapter  on  Practical  applications.) 

Adam  (1893). — The  Adam  petroleum  engine  resembles  the 
gas  motor  of  the  same  name,  already  described,  with  the  addition 
of  a  vaporiser.  Benzine  is  used  as  the  motive  power,  but  instead 
of  the  air  being  passed  through  it,  and  saturated  with  volatile 
vapour,  the  inflammable  gas  is  generated  from  the  benzine  by 
a  benzine  flame,  and  the  ignition  flame  is  also  fed  with  it. 
The  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  oil  vapour  lamps,  now 
gt'nerally  used  in  petroleum  motors,  and  the  engine  is  said  to 
be  safer  than  most  of  those  working  with  this  light  oil,  because 
the  explosive  vapour  is  produced  per  stroke  as  required.  The 
benzine  flows  from  a  receiver  above,  by  gravity,  into  a  hollow 
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cylindrioal  space  between  two  tubes ;  in  the  outer  tube  a  light  is 
kindled  before  starting  by  a  little  spirit,  and  afterwards  kept 
burning  by  a  portion  of  the  evaporated  benzine.  The  main  part 
of  the  oil  passes  into  the  inner  tube,  and  down  to  a  cylindrical 
receiver  below,  through  a  valve  lifted  by  the  suction  of  the 
motor  piston.  This  receiver  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket,  into 
which  air  is  admitted  through  an  automatic  valve.  The  benzine 
vapour  passes  through  holes  in  the  receiver,  and  mingles  with 
the  current  of  air  on  its  way  to  the  cylinder.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  air  and  vapour  for  each  charge  can  be  regulated  by 
altering  the  size  of  the  receiver.  The  valves  being  automatic 
4ire  lifted  according  to  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  As  the 
inflammable  vapour  is  generated  per  stroke,  the  quantity  is  very 
amall,  and  unless  the  piston  draws  it  off  to  the  motor,  it  is  not 
produced.  The  aperture  through  which  the  gases  are  carried 
off  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  and  the  height  of  the 
feeding  reservoir  above  the  cylinder.  The  charge  is  ignited  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Adam  gas  engine,  by  the  descent  of  a 
cylindrical  valve  shutting  off  the  flame.  The  speed  is  regulated 
by  a  ball  governor  acting  on  the  exhaust.  The  admission  and 
exhaust  valves  are  so  connected  that,  when  the  latter  is  held 
open  by  the  governor,  the  admission  valve  is  closed,  and  no  fresh 
mixture  can  either  be  generated  or  enter.  The  engine  is  made 
in  sizes  from  2  to  10  H.  P.,  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  runs  at 
230  to  170  revolutions  per  minute ;  it  can  also  be  worked  with 
ordinary  petroleum. 

Altmann  and  Kupperman  (1891). — This  engine,  made  by 
Altmann  k  Co.,  of  Berlin,  is  compact,  simple,  and  has  already 
met  with  considerable  success,  especially  as  a  stationary  or  port- 
able agricultural  motor.  In  the  original  vertical  type  the  piston 
worked  upwards  on  to  the  crank.  Admission,  ignition,  and 
exhaust  were  efl'ected  from  a  horizontal  auxiliary  shafts  worked 
from  the  main  shnft  by  two  sets  of  conical  wheels.  The  i)etro- 
leum  was  delivered  by  a  small  pump  with  adjustable  stroke  to 
the  vaporiser,  a  shallow  vessel  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  into  the 
flame  of  which  the  hot  ignition  tube  projected.  The  vaporised 
oil  then  passed  to  another  valve  chamber,  where  it  was  diluted 
with  air  before  entering  the  cylinder.  Here  it  was  exploded 
and  expanded,  as  usual  in  four  cycle  engines.  The  oil  pump 
4md  the  suction  valve  admitting  the  oil  from  the  reservoir 
were  worked  from  the  same  lever,  by  a  roller  and  cam  on  the 
auxiliary  shaft  If  the  engine  ran  too  fast,  the  cam  was  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  the  ball  governor  and  missed  the  roller,  and  no 
oil  entered  the  cylinder  until  the  speed  was  reduced. 

In  the  latest  types  of  this  engine  (see  Fig.  135)  some  modifi- 
•cations  have  been  introduced,  the  parts  simplified,  and  their 
number  reduced.  It  is  now  usually  made  horizontaL  No 
vaporiser,  strictly  so  called,  is  used  \  the  oil  is  drawn  from  the 
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reservoir  and  injected  into  a  current  of  air,  and  the  two  pM« 
through  a  nixing  chamber  to  the  admiasion  valve,  the  heat  of 
which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  vaporise  the  oiL  The  chamber 
and  valve  are  heated  at  Btarting  only,  and  the  makers  consider 
it  an  advantage  that  the  oil  is  not  at  a  very  high  temperature 
when  vaporised,  because  there  is  no  deposit  of  tarry  products. 
The  admission  and  exhaust  valves  are  driven  by  cams  and  levers 
from  the  valve  shafl^  and  the  governor  acts  upon  the  admisnion 
and  the  oil  injection.  The  charge  is  fired  by  a  nickel  or  porcelain 
tube.  A  novelty  in  the  portable  engine  exhibited  at  the  Borlitt 
trials  was  that  the  compression  space  could  be  reduced  in  sizft 
when  starting,  and  expanded  to  its  full  dimensions  as  the  engine 
became  hot.    At  these  trials  this  was  the  most  economical  of  all 


Fig.  l.Vi.— Altmun  OU  Engine.    ISQSl 

Uie  portable  engines,  and  was  highly  commended,  the  oonanmp* 
tioQ  being  only  0-83  lb.  oil  per  B.H.P.  hour.  Stationary  engines 
are  made  vertical  from  J  to  5  U.P.,  and  run  at  340  revolutions; 
horizontal  from  2  to  20  K.P.,  with  a  speed  of  240  to  200  revolu- 
tions per  niinute.  Portable  engines  are  made  horizontal  only^ 
from  2  to  16  H.P.,  and  run  at  the  same  speed. 

Eoertlng  (1690). — In  the  Koerting  engine  (see  Fig.  136), 
when  driven  by  benzine  or  ordinary  petroleum,  the  oil  flows  by 
gravity  from  a  receiver  above,  the  air  enters  at  the  side,  at 
right  angles.  Botb  are  admitted  through  one  automatic  viilve, 
and  the  oil  is  then  sprayed  or  pulverised  by  drawing  it  down 
into  the  vaporiser  between  two  discs,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
air  current.  The  three  processes  of  admitting  the  oil  and  air, 
and  pulverising  the  former,  take  place  simultaneously,  and  are 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  oil  valve  are  so  adjusted  that  the  opening  unoovered 
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vhea  Uie  rod  is  lifted  is  always  leas  than  Uie  ^erture,  uid  thus 
the  composition  of  the  charge  is  mtuntained  uniibrm.  To  conif 
teract  the  vibrations  of  the  automatic  admission  taIto,  a  quieting; 
piston  is  placed  beneath  it.  The  oil  and  air  then  pass  to  the 
Taporiser,  which  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  bj  the  flame  heating  the 
ignition  tube,  the  oil  is  evaporated,  and  the  mixture  admitted 
to  the  cjilinder.  The  ignition  tube  bos  no  timing  valve,  and  is 
only  red  hot  at  its  further  end.  Before  the  dead  point  is 
reached,  a  small  valve  opens  communication  between  it  and  tfao 
outer  air,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  dischat^ed.  The 
valve  then  closes,  the  fresh  compressed  mixture  in  the  ojlinder 


Fig.  136.— Eoerting  Oil  Engine,    1893. 

comes  in  contact  with  the  red-hot  portion  of  the  tube,  and 
perfect  explosion  is  said  to  be  the  result.  The  lamp  for  heating 
the  vaporiser  and  ignition  tube  is  eo  arranged,  that  the  pipe  con- 
veying the  oil  to  it  is  carried  through  the  flame.  It  is  kindled 
at  starting  by  a  piece  of  asbestos  soaked  in  spirit,  and  afterwards 
by  an  ordinary  wick  fed  with  oil  vapour.  The  exhaust  is  xhn 
only  valve  driven  by  gearing. 

t  he  speed  is  regulated,  as.  in  the  gas  engine,  by  s  momentum 
governor  acting  on  a  knife  edge.  If  the  normal  speed  is 
exceeded,  the  governor  interposes  the  knife  below  the  lever 
opening  the  ezLauet,  and  keeps  it  open.    Since  no  compression 
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can  take  place,  no  charge  is  admitted.  The  automatic  admission 
Valve  is  connected  to  the  valve  shaft  above  by  two  springs.  If, 
during  the  opening  of  the  exhaust,  the  valve  shaft  is  held  fixed 
in  a  high  position,  the  stronger  of  the  two  springs  does  not  allow 
the  automatic  valve  to  rise,  and  the  admission  is  cut  off.  For 
benzine  or  ordinary  oil  the  Koerting  engine  is  made  from  ^  to 
30  H.P.,  and  runs  at  320  to  160  revolutions  per  minute,  'i'he 
larger  sizes  are  horizontal,  the  smaller  vertical. 

Langensiepen  (Liide-Vulcan,  1891). — ^A  petroleum  engine 
constructed  by  Langensiepen,  of  Magaeburg,  and  designed  by 
Herr  v.  Liide,  has  been  tested  .by  Professor  Schottler.     It  is  a 
horizontal  four-cycle  motor,  self-contained,  with  hot-tube  ignition. 
The  admission,  distribution  and  exhaust  valves  are  worked  by 
cams  and  levers.     The  exhaust  lever  is  acted  upon  by  a  cam 
on  the  auxiliary  shaft,  parallel  to  the  crank  shaft,  and  driven 
from  it  by  spur  wheels ;  the  same  shaft  works  the  oil  pump  and 
admission  valve.     The  ball  governor  is  fixed  upon  the  crank 
shaft  inside  the  driving  pulley,  and  acts  by  cutting  out  the 
number  of  explosions.     If  the  speed  be  too  great,  it  pushes 
forward  a  projection,  which  catches  in  the  lever  of  the  admission 
valve ;  the  valve  is  not  raised,  and  no  charge  enters  the  cylinder. 
The  most  original  parts  of  this  engine  are  the  methods  of 
conveying  the   oil   to  the  vaporiser,  and  the  lamp.     The  oil 
descends  by  gravity  from  a  petroleum  tank  above  the  cylinder, 
and  passes  through  the  suction  valve  of  the  oil  pump,  worked  by 
the  auxiliary  shaft,  which  also  regulates  the  descent  of  the  little 
plunger  piston.     The  stroke  of  the  pump  is  always  the  same, 
and  delivers  an  equal  quantity  of  oil,  but  the  pump  communi- 
cates with  two  delivery  valves  and  pipes.     One  opens  a  passage 
back  to  the  oil  reservoir  above.    The  other  has  a  nozzle  attached, 
through  which  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  is  injected,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  oil  pump,  into  the  air  valve.     Air  enters  at  the 
same  time,  the  valve  being  worked  by  the  same  lever.     The 
proportions  of  oil  sent  on  to  the  vaporiser  and  motor  cylinder, 
and  returned  to  the  reservoir,  are  determined  by  the  adjustment 
of  a  screw  in  the  plunger  of  the  oil  pump ;  the  stroke  is  regu- 
lated by  moving  a  handle.     The  oil  being  sprayed  into  the  air, 
the  two  pass  into  the  vaporising  chamber  below,  communicating 
with  the  cylinder.     At  starting,  this  chamber  is  heated  by  a 
latiip  fed  from  a  second  reservoir  of  petroleum  spirit.     As  soon 
as  the  engine  is  at  work,  the  heat  generated  by  the  explosions 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  vaporiser  at  a  suitable  temperature ;  the 
lamp  on  its  stand  is  then  drawn  back  a  little,  and  serves  to  heat 
an  ignition  tube  of  the  ordinary  type,  connected  to  the  vaporiser. 
The  lamp  consists  of  a  coil  of  pipes,  in  which  the  petroleum  is 
converted  into  gas  by  the  heat  of  the  flame ;  the  amount  of  oil 
passing  into  it  at  a  time  is  regulated  by  a  screw  valve,  and  it  is 
said  to  bum  with  very  little  carbon  deposit.     The  engine  runs 
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at  a  hign  speed,  making  in  the  small  1^  H.P.  motors  600  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  In  the  motor  tested  by  Professor  Schottler, 
the  mean  speed  was  325  revolutions  per  minute.  The  engine 
indicated  6*7  H.P.,  and  the  consumption  of  petroleum  was  ^  pint 
per  H.P.  hour.  In  the  two  engines  exhibited  at  the  Serlin 
trials,  the  oil  and  air  admission  valves  were  both  automatic,  and 
connected  to  each  other ;  the  oil  flowed  by  gravity  from  a  receiver 
above,  and  was  sprayed  by  a  current  of  air  into  the  vaporiser. 
The  governor  acted  on  the  exhaust.  The  consumption  of  petro- 
leum was  about  1  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour.  In  the  portable  engine, 
the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  gases  was  utilised  to  draw  a  current 
of  fresh  air  through  the  cooling  water  tank. 

The  same  engine  is  made  by  G.  Kiihn  of  Stuttgardt,  under  the 
name  of  the  '*  Vulcan.''  It  was  shown  at  the  Frankfort  Exhibi- 
tion of  1891,  and  the  author  saw  it  working  well  at  the  high 
speeds  given.  The  consumption  of  oil  varies,  according  to  the 
makers,  from  1*1  lb.  for  engines  of  1  to  2  H.P.,  to  about  J  lb.  in 
engines  of  5^  to  6}  H.P.  These  two  engines  are  fully  illustrated 
in  Zeitschr\ft  des  Vereines  deuUcher  Ingenieure^  August  29,  1801. 

The  Berliner  Maschinen-Bau  Gtesellschaft  (late  Schwartz- 
kopff)  were  one  of  the  earliest  firms  to  bring  out  a  petroleum 
engine  on  Kaselowsky's  patent  (see  also  the  *' Rocket"  oil 
engine,  p.  332).  The  vaporiser,  which  is  shaped  like  a  vertical 
tubular  boiler,,  is  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  heated  at 
first  by  a  lamp,  afterwards  by  the  exhaust  gases.  Petroleum  is 
admitted  through  an  automatic  valve  from  a  receiver  above,  and 
sprayed  by  a  current  of  air  into  the  vaporiser.  The  gases  of 
combustion  at  about  752*  F.  pass  through  the  tubes  of  the 
vaporiser,  the  petroleum  circulates  round  them,  and  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  vapour  before  the  gases  are  discharged. 
It  is  then  conveyed  to  a  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder^ 
and  mixed  with  more  air  in  the  admission  valve.  The  charge 
is  fired  by  a  tube  with  a  timing  valve,  driven,  like  all  the  other 
valves,  by  cams  and  levers  from  a  side  shaflb  geared  two  to  one 
to  the  main  shaft.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
governor,  which  checks  the  admission  of  a  fresh  charge  by 
closing  the  oil  valve,  if  the  normal  number  of  revolutions  is 
exceeded.  Two  of  these  engines  were  exhibited  at  the  Berlin 
trials,  where  the  consumption  in  an  8  H.P.  engine  was  1  lb.  oil 
per  B.H.P.  hour.  The  motor  is  made  horizontal  only,  in  sizea 
from  1  to  11^  B.H.P.,  and  runs  at  400  to  190  revolutions,  with 
a  piston  speed  of  495  feet  per  minute. 

Kappel  (1891). — This  well-known  firm  makes  engines  to  work 
either  with  petroleum  or  benzine,  and  exhibited  an  oil  motor  at 
Antwerp  in  1894.  In  this  engine  the  oil  is  conveyed  from  a 
receiver  above  to  the  vaporiser,  through  a  small  pump  driven 
from  the  valve  shaft.  The  pump  acts  during  the  explosion 
stroke,  and  thus  time  is  allowed  for  the  complete  vaporisation  of 
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the  oil  daring  the  three  following  strokes.  The  vaporiser  and 
ignition  tube  are  heated  by  a  small  lamp,  and  are  enclosed  in  a 
chamber  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  benzine  engines 
electric  ignition  is  sometimes  used,  because  of  its  greater  safety. 
The  exhaust  and  air  yalves  and  petroleum  admission  valve  are 
all  worked  by  cams  from  the  valve  shaft.  The  ball  governor 
acts  upon  the  oil  valve,  and  closes  it  if  the  normal  speed  be 
exceeded,  and  also  checks  the  admission  of  oil  to  the  vaporiser. 
The  oil  pump  carries  two  small  pistons  to  send  on  the  oil,  which 
are  driven  to  and  Ibo  in  a  slide  from  a  small  crank  on  the  valve 
shaft.  One  piston  moves  with  the  slide,  the  other  is  partly  free, 
and  only  acts  during  a  portion  of  the  stroke.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement  the  pistons  draw  the  oil  into  the  little  pump 
oylinder,  and  press  it  out  between  them,  when  they  come  together, 
into  the  pipe  leading  to  the  vaporiser.  The  governor  interposes 
a  bar  between  these  pistons  if  the  engine  is  running  too  fast. 
Both  then  move  solid  with  the  slide  valve,  and  no  oil  can  enter. 
The  engine  is  made  horizontal,  single  cylinder  only,  in  sizes  from 
1  to  12  II.P.  for  either  benzine  or  ordinary  petroleum,  and  runs 
at  230  to  160  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Bielefelder  Maschinen-Fabrik  (Biirkopp)  exhibited 
oil  engines  both  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  and  at  Berlin. 
The  consumption  in  the  latter  was  0*99  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour ; 
in  the  portable  engine  the  water  in  the  jackets  was  circulated 
by  a  small  centrifugal  pump.  Like  the  Kappel  firm,  these 
makers  construct  engines  to  be  driven  both  with  benzine  and 
ordinary  oil.  Petroleum  under  pressure  is  contained  in  a 
receiver  below  the  horizontal  cylinder,  and  supplies  the  engine, 
the  lamp  for  the  hot  tube,  and  the  burner  to  heat  the  vaporiser 
at  starting.  The  pressure  is  maintained  by  a  small  air  pump 
driven  from  the  engine,  as  in  the  Priestman.  The  oil  for  the 
charge  passes  cold  through  a  sprayer  into  the  red-hot  vaporiser, 
where  it  is  evaporated,  and,  after  being  mixed  with  air,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cylinder,  the  quantity  passing  to  the  vaporiser 
being  regulated  by  a  ball  governor.  The  vaporiser  is  above  the 
exhaust  valve,  and  is  kept  hot  after  the  engine  is  started  by  the 
exhaust  gases,  which  are  also  carried  downwards  to  heat  the 
incoming  air,  before  they  leave  the  engine.  The  makers  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  sprayed  while  cold,  and  com- 
plete combustion  is  said  to  be  the  result,  because  all  the  heavy 
oarbons  in  solution  are  broken  up,  before  the  oil  is  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  the  vaporiser.  The  engine  requires  no  lubricant 
except  at  starting,  in  all  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  Diir- 
kopp  gas  motor.  It  is  made  single  cylinder,  both  vertical  and 
horizontal,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  40  H.P.,  and  runs  at  240  to  170 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Molitor  (1893). — A  new  oil  engine  has  been  brought  out  by 
Molitor  &  Oo.,  Maschinen-Fabrik,  Heidelberg.     It  is  of  the  usual 
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fonr-cyde  type,  both  vertical  and  horizontal.  The  oil  is  drawn 
from  a  receiver,  the  level  in  which  is  maintained  uniform  by  a 
float  in  the  larger  engines,  and  a  system  of  air  tubes  in  the 
smaller ;  thus  the  quantity  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  the 
suction  stroke  of  the  piston  is  always  the  same.  The  valves 
admitting  the  petroleum  to  the  air  passage,  and  the  charge  into 
the  vaporiser,  are  driven  by  levers  and  cams  from  a  side  shaft, 
running  at  half  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft.  The  admission 
valve  is  not  solid  with  the  levers  working  it,  but  connected  by 
s,  spring,  and  the  levers  only  prevent  it  from  vibrating,  other- 
wise it  is  automatic.  In  this  way  variations  in  the  amount 
of  air  admitted  are  prevented,  and  the  quantity  is  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  Below  the  air 
passage  is  a  little  receiver,  to  carry  off  the  oil  refuse.  Air  is 
drawn  in  by  the  suction  of  the  piston,  and  as  the  air  valve  rises 
before  the  oil  valve,  there  is  already  a  current  of  air  in  the 
admission  passage,  before  the  oil  is  injected.  The  ignition  tube 
is  heated  by  an  external  lamp,  and  has  no  timing  valve,  the  com- 
pression of  the  charge  producing  the  explosion.  The  exhaust 
valve  is  driven  by  cams  and  levers  from  the  side  shaft,  which 
also  carries  the  ball  governor.  If  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded, 
the  balls  rise  and  throw  the  tappet  opening  the  oil  and  admis- 
sion valves  out  of  gear.  The  latter  being  partly  automatic,  cold 
air  is  still  drawn  in,  but  in  small  quantities,  as  the  viJve  is  held 
on  its  seat  by  a  strong  spring.  The  engine  is  a  modification  of 
the  Altmann,  and  is  made  single  cylinder  vertical,  in  sizes  from 
1  to  5  B.H.P.,  with  a  speed  of  240  revolutions,  horizontal,  5  to 
12  H.P.,  running  at  200  revolutions;  and  with  two  cylinders, 
horizontal,  from  16  to  24  B.H.P. 

Seek  (Gnom). — This  vertical  oil  engine,  made  at  Oberursel, 
was  exhibited  at  Erfurt  and  at  Berlin,  where  it  was  commended 
for  economy.  As  shown  at  Fig.  137,  it  resembles  the  Capitaine 
in  several  respects.  The  crank  and  motor  shaft  are  below,  and 
with  the  valve  gear  are  enclosed  in  a  chamber  partly  filled  with 
lubricating  oil.  The  cylinder  is  above,  the  piston  acts  down- 
wards, and  the  air  enters  automatically  from  the  top.  The 
exhaust  is  driven  from  the  crank  shaft  by  an  eccentric,  on  the 
circumference  of  which  is  a  worm-wheel  gearing  into  another  of 
twice  the  diameter ;  the  latter  carries  a  pin,  which  opens  the 
exhaust  valve  at  every  second  revolution.  The  centrifugal 
governor,  also  on  the  crank  shaft,  drives  a  pulley  which,  if  the 
normal  speed  be  exceeded,  causes  a  pawl  to  catch  in  the  spindle 
of  the  exhaust  valve,  and  holds  it  open  until  the  speed  is  reduced. 
A  pump  worked  by  the  engine  sends  the  oil  from  a  separate 
receiver  into  a  small  vessel  above  the  cylinder.  From  hence  it 
is  drawn  throagh  an  injector  by  the  suction  stroke  of  the  piston, 
together  with  a  current  of  air  through  an  automatic  valve,  into 
the  vaporiser  at  the  side.     The  air  and  oil  vapour  then  pass  to 
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the  oompresaiDn  apace  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  charge  is  mixed 
with  more  Mr  through  another  automatic  valve,  aad  ignited  after 
oompression  in  the  red-hot,  ribbed  vaporiser,  oti  in  the  Hornsby, 
Capitaine,  and  other  engines.  Special  care  is  takea  in  this  and 
similar  motors  that  the  quantity  of  air  first  admitted  is  inauffi- 
nient  for  combustion,  otherwise,  the  vaporiser  being  open  to  thft 


Fig.  137.-Seck  (Qaom)  Oil  Engine.     ISOS. 

cylinder,  premature  ignition  might  occur.  The  engine  is  made 
vertical  only,  in  sizes  from  1  to  16  H.P.,  and  rnns  at  400  to  250 
revolutions  ner  minute. 

Beiu. — The  Bheinische  Qas-Motoren  Fabrik  at  Mannheim 
exhibited  a  Benz  four-cycle  engine,  driven  by  lisht  petroleum 
or  naphtha  of  071  density,  at  Mainz  in  1893.  The  nafihtha  is 
contained  in  a  reservoir,  heated  in  cold  weather  with  hot  water 
at  starting,  or  by  the  exhaust  gases.  Air  is  drawn  into  the 
reservoir  and  through  a  layer  of  naphtha  by  the  suction  of  the 
motor  piston,  and  when  charged  with  infliiminable  va[iour  passes 
through  a  safety  valve  to  another  valve  sdmittinjt  it  ti>  the 
mixing  chamber.  Here  the  carburetted  vnpuur  is  diluted  with 
more  air,  and  the  charge  enters  the  cylinder  through  an  auto- 
matic valve.  At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  it  b  fii-ed 
by  an  ignition  tube,  heated  by  a  small  na{>htlia  lamp.  The 
ftdmiasion  and  exhaust  valves  are  driven  by  rods,  cams,  and 
levers  from  the  crank  eliaft.  The  engine  is  governed  by  cutting 
out  ignitions.  If  the  usual  speed  is  exceeded,  the  bail  governor 
acts  on  the  admission  valve  lever,  and  holds  it  closed,  and  air 
only  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder,  until  the  speed  is  reduced. 
As  the  en«ne  is  driven  by  light  petroleum,  no  vaporiser  is 
required.  The  consumption,  as  given  by  the  makers,  is  al<out 
1-1  lb.  oil  per  B.H.P.  hour,  with  a  4  H.P.  engine.  This  firm 
have  made  a  speciality  of  motors  for  road  carriages.  A  3  H.P. 
engine,  running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  is  sufficient  to 
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drive  a  carriage  seating  iour  people.  These  little  motors  have 
no  governor,  the  speed  being  regulated  by  the  driver.  Ignition 
is  effected  electrically  from  accumulators,  and  to  economise  space 
the  cylinder  is  cooled  by  evaporating  the  water  in  the  jacket 
The  Benz  engines  are  made  single  cylinder  horizontal,  in  sizes 
from  1  to  12  H.P.,  and  run  at  200  to  150  revolutions  per 
minute  (see  the  Roger  carriages). 

The  Konig  Friedrich-Ausost  Hiitte  oil  engine,  made  near 
Dresden,  is  a  horizontal  four-cycle  motor  of  the  ordinary  type, 
and  was  tested  at  Berlin.  The  oil  is  sent  by  a  pomp  through  a 
slide  valve  to  the  vaporiser,  where  it  is  completely  evaporated. 
Air  enters  through  an  automatic  valve,  and  passes  with  the  oil 
vapour  through  a  mixing  valve,  driven  by  levers  and  an  eccentric 
frt>m  the  crank  shaft.  Ignition  is  by  a  tube,  and  both  ignition 
and  exhaust  valves  are  worked  from  the  main  shaft.  The  ball 
governor  acts  on  the  oil  valve.  Another  small  engine  of  the 
same  type  is  made  by  Herbst,  of  Halle.  Ordinarv  heavy  petro- 
leum is  used  to  drive  it,  and  the  speed  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
governor. 

BtLtske. — A  small  vertical  4  H.P.  oil  engine,  made  by  the 
above  firm  at  Berlin,  and  resembling  the  Seek  in  design  and 
construction,  was  shown  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition.  The  oil  is 
sprayed  by  a  pump  into  a  current  of  air  drawn  in  through  an 
automatic  valve.  The  admission  valve  chamber  is  heated,  like 
the  ignition  tube,  by  the  exhaust  gases  only.  This  is  said  by 
the  makers  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  at  the  required 
temperature  except  at  starting,  when  a  lamp  is  used.  The 
governor  acts  on  the  oil  pump,  the  admission  valve  is  automatic^ 
and  the  exhaust  driven  by  gearing  from  the  crank  shaft. 

The  Kjelsberg  (1889)  petroleum  engine,  constructed  by  the 
Maschinen-Fabrik  Winterthur,  and  MM.  Nobel  Bros.,  of  Rt. 
Petersburg,  was  exhibited  at  Chicago,  and  also  at  the  oil  engine 
trials  at  Meaux  in  1894.  It  is  a  carefully-designed  single- 
cylinder  motor  of  the  four-cycle  type,  and  is  made  in  sizes  from 
1  to  25  H.P.,  both  vertical  and  horizontal ;  it  runs  at  240  to  160 
revolutions  per  minute.  In  the  vertical  engine  the  oil  passes  by 
gravity  from  a  reservoir  above  through  a  pump  to  the  valve 
chamber,  the  stroke  of  the  pump  regulating  the  quantity.  The 
air  is  drawn  in  through  an  automatic  valve  lifted  oy  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder,  which  thus  determines  the  quantity  admitted. 
The  speed  of  the  air  is  sufficient  to  spray  the  petroleum,  and  the 
latter  is  also  broken  up  by  falling  over  a  cone  into  the  vaporiser 
below,  a  vertical  cylindrical  tube  with  a  jacket  through  which 
the  hot  gases  circulate  from  a  lamp  heating  the  ignition  tube. 
As  the  gases  ascend,  while  the  oil  is  carried  down  through  the 
vaporiser  by  the  current  of  air,  complete  and  rapid  vaporisation 
is  said  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  contrary  currents,  a  principle 
utilised  in  several  German  engines.     The  vaporised  charge  is 
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then  admitted  to  the  cylinder  through  a  valve  worked  hj  levers 
and  cams  from  the  auxiliary  shafts  the  valve  aperture  being  so 
adjusted  that  the  mixture  passes  freely  to  the  cylinder.  Ignition 
is  by  a  small  brass  tube  without  a  timing  valve,  heated  by  a  lamp 
which  also  heats  the  vaporiser,  and  is  usually  fed  by  a  branch 
pipe  from  the  main  oil  supply.  The  small  orifice  of  the  tube 
prevents  ignition  till  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke.  The 
oil  pump,  admission,  and  exhaust  valves  are  all  worked  by  cams 
and  levers  from  the  lay  shaft,  revolving  at  half  the  speed  of  the 
crank  shaft.  The  oil  pump  is  connected  to  the  admission,  but 
acts  for  a  shorter  time  per  stroke,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  air  through  the  automatic  valve  to  break  it  up  thoroughly. 
All  the  valves  except  the  air  valve  are  closed  by  springs.  The 
ball  governor  is  on  the  crank  shaft,  and  acts  upon  the  exhaust^ 
holding  the  valve  open  if  the  normal  speed  be  exceeded.  At  the 
same  time  a  lever  is  shifted,  the  admission  valve  and  oil  pump 
are  thrown  out  of  gear,  the  automatic  air  valve  does  not  act, 
because  there  is  no  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  no  mixture 
enters. 

The  vertical  engine  exhibited  at  the  Meaux  trials  gave  a 
maximum  of  5*21  H.P.  on  the  brake,  with  a  consumption  oi 
0'84  lb.  per  £.H.P.  hour,  at  a  speed  of  226  revolutions;  the  engine 
was  commended  forquiet  running.  Experiments  made  in  St 
Petersburg  on  a  3}  H.P.  motor  showed  a  consumption  of  1*1  lb. 
per  H.P.  hour  of  oil  of  0*82  density.  Russian  oil  is  used  by 
preference  in  this  engine,  especially  that  of  the  Nobel  brand. 
About  800  motors  have  been  made  (1895).  The  author  has  seen 
several  of  these  engines  at  work. 

The  Sachsenbiirger  Masohinen-Fabrik  have  introduced  a 
horizontal  petroleum  engine  (Bottger's  patent),  and  a  6  H.P. 
motor  was  shown  at  Erfurt  in  1894.  It  is  of  the  usual  four- 
cycle type,  with  exhaust  and  admission  valves  worked  from  an 
auxiliary  shafts  The  ignition  tube,  without  a  timing  valve,  is 
heated  by  a  lamp  which  also  maintains  the  vaporiser,  placed 
immediately  above  it,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  valves  admit- 
ting the  oil  and  air  to  the  vaporiser  are  automatic,  but  cannot 
rise  until  the  compression  valve  (or  valve  through  which  the 
charge  passes  to  the  cylinder)  is  lifted  by  levers  and  cams  from 
the  side  shaft.  As  soon  as  the  vaporised  oil,  mixed  with  a  due 
proportion  of  air,  enters  the  cylinder  from  the  vaporiser  through 
this  valve,  the  latter  closes,  and  during  the  return  compression 
stroke  the  charge  is  driven  into  the  tube  and  ignited.  The  ball 
governor,  upon  the  side  shaft,  opens  the  admission  valve  at  each 
revolution  of  this  shaft.  If  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded,  it 
slips  contact  with  the  valve  rod,  and  no  charge  either  enters  the 
cylinder,  or  is  admitted  through  the  automatic  valves  to  the 
vaporiser.     The  engine  runs  at  220  to  180  revolutions  per 
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minute,  and  is  made  with  one  or  two  cylinders,  in  sizes  from 
1  to  12  H.P. 

The  Janusohek  engine,  made  at  Schweidnitz,  to  work  with 
benzine  or  ordinary  petroleum,  was  exhibited  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Erfurt  in  1894.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  driven  by  benzine, 
and  the  charge  fired  by  an  electric  spark.  In  the  smaller  sizes 
the  admission  valves  for  oil  and  air  are  lifted  automatically  by 
the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder.  The  exhaust  valve  is  opened  by  an 
eccentric  from  the  crank  shaft.  Upon  this  eccentric  the  pendulum 
governor  is  also  placed,  which  acts  on  the  exhaust  and  holds  it 
open,  if  the  normal  speed  be  exceeded.  The  exhaust  gases  are 
led  through  the  benzine  receiver,  and  provide  the  requisite  heat 
for  keeping  it  at  a  suitable  temperature;  the  engine  has  no 
water  jacket.  In  the  engines  driven  with  petroleum,  the  oil  is 
vaporised  in  a  chamber  heated  by  the  same  lamp  as  the  ignition 
tube.  All  the  valves  of  the  larger  oil  motors  are  driven  by 
gearing ;  the  governor  checks  the  admission  of  oil  if  the  speed 
is  too  great,  by  acting  on  a  small  pump.  The  piston  of  this 
pump,  worked  from  the  motor  piston,  alternately  covers  and 
opens  communication  with  ports  leading  to  the  cylinder,  and  by 
its  to  and  fro  motion  regulates  the  quantity  of  oil  delivered  per 
stroke  to  the  vaporiser.  By  adjusting  the  governor,  the  speed 
of  the  engine  can  be  varied  while  running.  Some  engines  for 
large  powers  are  made  horizontal,  and  the  air,  oil,  and  exhaust 
valves  driven  by  eccentrics.  The  pendulum  governor  acts  upon 
the  air  admission  valve,  and  throws  it  and  the  oil  valve  out  of  gear 
if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded.  A  vertical  portable  2  H.P.  and 
stationary  4  H.P.  engine  were  shown  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition, 
in  which  the  consumption  was  1*47  lb.  oil  per  B.H.P.  hour. 
For  further  tests  see  Table  of  Trials.  The  engine  is  made  hori- 
zontal and  vertical,  in  sizes  from  1  to  30  H.P.,  and  runs  at  400 
to  240  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  firm  of  Beohstein  in  Altenburg  exhibited  three  gas  and 
five  oil  engines  (Bemhardt's  patent)  at  the  Erfurt  Exhibition 
in  1894.  All  were  four-cycle  motors,  and  difiered  little  from 
the  usual  type.  In  the  petroleum  engines  the  oil  is  delivered 
from  a  receiver  above  to  the  vaporiser,  through  a  pump  driven 
from  the  exhaust  valve  shaft.  The  vaporiser  is  heated  by  the 
same  lamp  as  the  ignition  tube.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  the 
governor,  which  throws  the  oil  pump  out  of  gear,  and  keeps  the 
exhaust  open,  when  the  normal  number  of  revolutions  is  exceeded. 
The  engine  is  made  vertical  and  horizontal,  in  sizes  from  j^  to  20 
H.P.,  and  runs  at  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

Hermann. — A  horizontal  oil  engine  of  the  ordinary  four-cycle 
type  was  also  exhibited  at  Erfurt,  by  MM.  Hermann  of  Leipzig. 
Through  a  small  pump,  driven  by  a  rod  and  wheel  from  an 
eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft,  the  oil  is  delivered  to  the  admission 
yaive,  and  sprayed  into  the  vaporiser  by  a  current  of  air  drawn 
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in  through  an  automatic  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.. 
The  vaporiser  and  ignition  tube  are  heated  by  a  lamp.  The 
exhaust  is  opened  from  the  same  eccentric,  by  rods  and  a  cam 
acting  on  a  roller.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
governor  on  the  admission  rod.  The  rod  carries  a  grip,  which 
slides  up  and  down  and  opens  the  oil  pump,  and  the  governor  is 
held  against  it  by  a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  speed.  If  the  normal  number  of  revolutions  is  exceeded,  the 
governor  misses  the  grip,  the  pump  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  lever,  also  connected  to  the  governor,  holds- 
the  exhaust  open.  As  soon  as  the  speed  ib  reduced,  a  projection 
on  the  rod  causes  both  exhaust  valve  and  oil  pump  to  come  into 
action  again.  The  engine  is  driven  with  ordinary  petroleum 
only.  It  is  made  horizontal  and  vertical,  single  cylinder,  in 
sizes  from  1  to  12  H.P.,  with  two  cylinders  from  12  to  25  H.P.|. 
and  runs  at  300  to  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

MM.  Esoher,  Wyss,  Sd  Co.  (1893),  of  Ravensburg  and 
Zurich,  exhibited  two  horizontal  engines  driven  by  oidinarj 
petroleum  at  Mainz,  in  1893.  These  motors  have  an  oil  reser- 
voir in  the  base,  where  the  oil  for  the  charge  and  for  hehting  the 
lamp  is  stored  under  pressure.  The  pressure  in  an  sir  tube  above 
the  receiver  is  raised  at  starting  by  the  motor  piston  to  6  atmo> 
spheres ;  the  tube  is  then  connected  to  the  reservoir,  and  keeps 
the  oil  in  the  latter  at  a  pressure  of  1^  atmospheres.  The  oil 
passes  from  the  reservoir  to  a  receiver,  and  is  thence  drawn  by 
the  suction  of  the  piston  through  an  automatic  valve  and  a 
nozzle  into  the  vaporiser,  together  with  a  current  of  air  from  a 
vessel  surrounding  the  exhaust.  The  quantity  of  air  is  sufficient 
to  spray  the  petroleum,  but  not  to  make  the  charge  inflammable. 
It  then  passes  through  another  automatic  valve  into  the  ignition 
channel,  where  it  is  mixed  with  more  air  admitted  through  a. 
valve,  driven  like  the  exhaust  and  ignition  valves  by  cams  from 
a  side  shaft,  at  half  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft.  At  the  end  of 
the  compression  stroke  the  charge  is  fired  The  entrance  to  the 
tube  is  usually  closed  by  a  piston  rod,  but  5*  before  the  dead 
point  ia  reached  the  latter  is  released  by  a  cam  on  the  side  shafts 
driven  out  by  a  small  portion  of  the  compressed  mixture,  the 
tube  uncovered,  and  communication  opened  with  the  ignition 
channel.  The  ball  governor,  placed  above  the  side  shaft,  holds 
the  exhaust  valve  open  and  the  admission  closed,  if  the  normal 
speed  be  exceeded.  As  no  compressed  mixture  is  formed,  the 
piston  of  the  ignition  tube  is  not  driven  out,  and  the  charge  ia 
not  fired.  The  vaporiser  and  tube  are  both  heated  by  ^e  same 
burner,  and  an  ingenious  little  lamp  is  used  at  starting,  which 
can  be  made  to  bum  either  with  a  thick  smoky  or  a  clear  blue- 
flame.  The  process  of  starting  occupies  about  twelve  minutes. 
The  consumption  in  this  engine  is  said  to  be  about  1*6  lb.  oil 
per  B.H.P.  hour,  and  it  runs  at  180  revolutions  per  minute. 
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Bftnld. — Thii  vertical  oil  engine,  constructed  hj  Qane  &  Ca^ 
Buda-Pesth,  is  of  the  uanal  four-cycle  type.  The  same  lamp 
heata  the  Taporiser  and  hot  tube;  the  latter  is  open  to  the 
cylinder  without  a  timing  valve.  The  method  of  spraying  the 
jntroleum  ia  original  In  the  mixing  chamber,  which  also  acta 
«■  a  vaporiser,  is  a  vertical  screw,  through  the  centre  of  which 
a  small  hole  is  pierced.  The  conical  base  of  the  screw  abuts  on 
the  funnel-shaped  termination  of  a  tube  filled  with  oil  up  to  a 
level  kept  constant  by  a  float.  Air  is  drawn  down  through  the 
central  hole  of  the  screw  by  the  suction  of  the  piston  at  each 
stroke,  and  the  oil  at  the  base  is  suddenly  sprayed  out  on  either 
side  through  a  corneal  seat  by  the  force  of  the  air  current,  and 
thrown  against  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  It  is  next  broken  up 
by  another  blast  of  air  admitted  at  right  angles,  and  vaporised 


Fig.  138. — BenziDe  Cubnrator — Otto  Engine. 

by  the  heat,  and  the  charge  passes  to  the  cylinder  through  a 
valve  driven  by  gearing.  Aa  the  quantity  of  oil  sprayed  per 
stroke  depends  on  the  air  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
screw,  and  thus  upon  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  the  oompoai- 
tion  of  the  mixture  is  said  to  be  always  uniform.  The  vaporiser 
ia  heated  not  only  by  the  lamp,  but  also  by  the  exhaust  gases, 
which  are  carried  through  the  upper  part  before  dischaiving  to 
the  stmoBphere.  In  the  large  motors  several  of  these  ninnela 
and  screws  are  used  together.     It  haa  now  been  found  possible 
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to  dispense  with  the  lamp  after  the  engine  is  at  work,  the  heat 
generated  by  the  motor  itself  being  sufficient  for  the  vaporisation 
and  ignition  of  the  oiL  It  is  ms^e  iti  sizes  from  1  to  4  B.H.P. 
and  runs  at  200  to  400  revolutions  per  minute. 

Beut8-Otto  (1890).— The  German  firm  at  Deutz  make  two 
types  for  use  with  benzine  of  0*70  specific  gravity,  one  of  which 
was  exhibited  at  Chicago  in  1893.  A  drawing  of  the  carburator 
is  shown  at  Fig.  138.  The  benzine  is  introdu<^  through  a  filter 
into  the  receiver,  which  is  heated  by  a  hot-water  jacket ;  in  cold 
weather  the  exhaust  gases  are  also  carried  through  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver,  to  warm  it  The  level  of  oil  is  maintained  con- 
stant by  the  float.  Air  sucked  in  by  the  outstroke  of  the  piston 
enters  the  receiver  as  shown,  and  is  drawn  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid  through  a  nozzle,  to  divide  and  saturate  it  as 
completely  as  possible.  From  hence  the  carburetted  vapour  is 
conveyed  to  the  cylinder  through  a  vessel  filled  with  pebbles  to 
cleanse  it^  and  return  and  safety  valves  prevent  the  flame 
from  striking  back.  A  wire  sieve  is  fixed  in  the  air  tube  with 
the  same  object,  and  a  cock  regulates  the  pressure  of  air  in  the 
receiver.  Mixed  with  more  air  drawn  from  the  base  of  the 
engine,  the  charge  is  then  admitted  to  the  cylinder  through  an 
automatic  valve,  and  the  usual  cycle  carried  out.  Electric 
ignition  is  used,  the  spark  being  produced  by  interrupting  the 
current  from  a  small  dynamo,  by  means  of  a  cam  on  tne  distri- 
buting shaft.  This  method  is  much  employed  in  Germany  for 
benzine  engines,  on  account  of  its  greater  safety  with  these 
inflammable  gases.  The  benzine  motor  is  made  in  sizes  from 
1  to  12  H.P.  and  runs  at  230  to  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  the  Otto  petroleum  engines,  in  which  oil  of  0*80  to  0*85 
specific  gravity  is  used,  the  lamp  for  heating  the  tube  and 
vaporiser  is  fed  by  oil  vapour  from  the  receiver.  The  oil  is 
drawn  from  a  reservoir  above,  in  which  its  level  is  kept  con- 
stant, to  the  mixing  chamber,  where  it  is  sprayed  through  a 
nozzle  into  a  current  of  warm  air.  From  thence  the  mixture 
passes  to  the  vaporiser,  a  kind  of  cylindrical  jacket  over  the 
ignition  tube,  is  evaporated  against  the  hot  walls,  and  enters 
the  cylinder  through  an  admission  valve  driven  by  a  cam  from 
the  side  shaft,  and  acted  on  by  the  governor.  In  a  vertical  type 
lately  introduced  for  use  with  petroleum  or  gas,  there  is  neither 
side  shaft,  cams,  nor  wheels.  No  timing  valve  is  required,  the 
compression  in  the  cylinder  sufficing  to  determine  the  moment  of 
ignition.  All  the  valves  are  automatic  except  the  exhaust^ 
which  is  driven  by  an  eccentric  from  the  crank  shaft.  To  pre- 
vent the  valve  opening  at  every  revolution  instead  of  every  other 
revolution,  an  elastic  membrane,  acted  on  by  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder,  connects  the  exhaust  valve  to  the  ecoentria  During 
the  compression  stroke  the  pressure  sucks  forward  the  membrane 
and  the  valve  is  held  dosed.     In  the  latest  Deutz  type  the  oil  is 
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injected  by  a  pump,  which  regulates  the  quantity  admitted  to 
the  vaporiser  per  explosion.  This  necessitates  a  second  eccentric 
on  the  crank  shaft,  set  in  motion  by  a  membrane  in  the  same 
way  as  the  exhaust  valve.  As  this  membrane  allows  the  pump 
to  work  only  in  accordance  with  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder, 
there  is  no  need  to  regulate  the  supply  of  oil  by  the  governor, 
and  the  latter  acts,  therefore,  only  on  the  exhaust  valve.  In  the 
4  H.P.  stationary  engine  exhibited  at  Berlin,  the  oil  was  drawn 
from  a  receiver,  and  all  the  valves  were  worked  by  gearing.  The 
10  H.F.  portable  engine  had  a  pump,  which  sprayed  the  oil  into 
the  air  coming  through  an  automatic  valve ;  the  action  of  the 
pump  and  admission  valve  was  governed  by  membranes.  The 
consumption  of  oil  was  0*96  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour,  and  speed  297 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  Deutz  firm  make  vertical  petro- 
leum motors,  6  H.P.  for  one  cylinder,  12  H.  P.  with  two  cylinders, 
running  at  360  revolutions  per  minute.  The  horizontal  engines 
are  in  sizes  from  1  to  12  H.P.,  with  a  speed  of  230  to  180  revolu- 
tions per  minute.     Fig.  139  gives  an  indicator  diagram. 


wifiwda 
Fig.  189. — Otto  Petroleam  Engine — Indicator  Diagram. 

Several  trials  have  been  made  on  these  engines.  In  1892 
Professor  Teichmann  tested  a  2  and  a  5  H.P.  motor,  running 
respectively  at  227  and  215  revolutions  per  minute.  The  con- 
sumption of  oil  of  0*80  density  was  1  lb.  in  the  former,  and 
0*93  lb.  in  the  latter,  per  B.H.P.  hour.  An  important  series  of 
trials  was  carried  out  by  Herr  Meyer  at  Zurich  in  1894  on  a 
4  H.P.  Deutz  oil  engine.  The  air  K>r  combustion  was  measured 
by  a  meter,  to  which  it  was  sent  through  a  small  fan  driven  by 
a  turbine,  as  in  Slaby's  experiments.  From  thence  it  passed  to 
the  engine,  its  temperature  in  and  out  of  the  meter  being  taken. 
The  quantity  of  petroleum,  of  jacket  water,  temperature  of  the 
latter  in  and  out,  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases,  and  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder  and  compression  space,  were  all  carefully 
determined.  The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  speed  and  of  the  richness  of  the  charge, — that  is,  the 
amount  of  oil  per  stroke, — upon  the  work  as  shown  by  the  indi- 
cator diagrams,  and  their  influence  upon  the  moment  of  explosion 
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and  speed  of  flame  propagation.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from 
the  most  dilated  mixture  in  an  oil  engine,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  maximum  efficiency  with  the  minimum  consumption,  Herr 
Meyer  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  introduce  the 
petroleum  into  the  cylinder  in  exactly  equal  quantities  per 
stroke ;  (2)  to  vaporise  the  oil  under  the  best  conditions ;  (3)  to 
bring  a  fresh  and  highly  explosive  mixture,  undiluted  with  the 
burnt  products,  into  contact  with  the  ignition  tube.  For  par- 
ticulars of  these  interesting  trials,  see  Zeit8chr\fi  des  Vereines 
deutscher  Ingeniewre^  August  17  and  24,  1895. 

mile  (1893).~-The  Dresdener  Gas-Motoren  Fabrik  (Hille's 
patent)  exhibited  several  oil  engines  at  Erfurt,  in  sizes  varying 
from  1  to  8^  B.H.P.,  and  a  stationary  and  portable  engine  at 
Berlin.  Like  many  other  German  firms,  they  make  two  classes  of 
oil  engines,  for  use  with  heavy  petroleum  and  benzine.  Ignition 
is  by  tube  with  the  petroleum,  and  electricity  with  the  ben- 
zine motors.  In  the  former  the  oil  fcJls  from  a  receiver  above 
to  a  double-seated  automatic  valve.  As  this  valve  is  lifted  by 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  it  allows  a  current  of  air  to  enter, 
and  carries  with  it  the  small  valve  admitting  oil  through  a 
nozzle  or  holes  into  the  valve  chamber  below.  The  latter, 
which  also  serves  as  the  vaporiser,  is  placed  immediately  over 
the  ignition  tube,  and  both  are  heated  by  the  same  lamp.  The 
charge  of  oil  vapour  and  air  pass  thence  to  the  cylinder  through 
the  admission  valve,  upon  which  the  governor  acts  by  a  hit-and- 
miss  arrangement,  to  regulate  the  speed.  Usually  the  admission 
valve  is  opened  from  an  intermediate  shaft  running  at  half  speed, 
by  a  cam  and  levers  which  act  on  a  collar  and  knife  edge  sliding 
up  and  down  the  valve  rod.  If  the  proper  speed  is  exceeded, 
the  governor  brings  another  projection  into  play,  and  causes  the 
knife  edge  to  miss  the  opening  of  the  valve.  The  admission  and 
exhaust  valves  are  held  on  their  seats  by  springs,  the  exhaust 
being  the  weaker  spring  of  the  two.  If  the  admission  is  held 
closed  by  the  governor,  the  exhaust  is  automatically  lifted  by 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  and  only  burnt  products  are  re- 
introduced until  the  speed  is  diminished.  A  second  cam  on 
the  intermediate  shaft  holds  open  the  exhaust  during  the  com- 
pression stroke,  when  starting  the  engine. 

In  the  benzine  motor  the  volatile  oil  is  vaporised  in  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  in  the  Deutz-Otto  engine,  shown  at 
Fig.  138.  Air  is  drawn  by  the  suction  of  the  piston  through  a 
receiver  containing  benzine,  the  level  in  which  is  kept  constant 
by  a  float,  and  passes  to  the  engine  saturated  with  oil  vapour. 
The  mixture  requires  to  be  further  diluted  with  air  before  the 
charge  is  flt  for  use.  Safety  valves  and  wire  gauze  prevent  the 
flame  from  striking  back  to  the  receiver,  and  the  carbu retted 
air  is  also  drawn  through  a  layer  of  pebbles  on  its  way  to  the 
motor.    The  receiver  is  warmed  by  hot  water  at  starting,  and 
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Kg.  140.— Ifiiremberg-Lutiky  Oil  Engios. 
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can  also  be  heated  by  the  exhaust  gases,  if  necessary.  The^ 
engine  is  made  horizontal,  for  ordinary  oil  in  sizes  from  ^  to  60 
H.l^.,  and  for  benzine  up  to  10  H.P.,  and  runs  at  250  to  150 
revolutions  per  minute.     The  portable  type  is  made  from  2  to 

12  H.P. 

Iitltzky. — The  benzine  motor  exhibited  at  Erfurt  in  1894 
by  the  Maschinen-Gosellschaffc  Nuremberg  is  the  same  as  the 
Liitzky  gas  engine,  with  the  addition  of  a  vaporiser.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  practice  in  motors  working  with  light  petroleum, 
the  benzine  is  conveyed  to  the  engine  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
evaporated  per  stroke  as  required,  instead  of  being  used  to- 
charge  the  air  in  a  separate  receiver.  This  arrangement  is  said 
to  be  safer  than  the  general  working  method.  The  vertical 
cylinder  with  crank  shi^  below  is  shown  at  Fig.  140.  G  is  the 
ignition  tube  heated  by  a  small  lamp,  L  the  admission  valve; 
the  benzine  for  the  lamp  and  engine  flows  from  a  receiver  above. 
The  suction  of  the  piston  draws  air  through  valve  L  from  the 
pipe  above,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  The  small  passages 
round  the  seat  of  the  valve  are  always  full  of  oil,  but  none  can 
pass  to  the  cylinder  until  the  valve  is  lifted,  when  the  pressure 
of  air  forces  it  forward.  From  thence  it  is  injected  through 
fine  openings  at  y  on  to  a  small  wheel  with  vanes,  inside  the 
mixing  chamber,  which  being  kept  in  rapid  motion  by  the  current 
of  air  catches  the  benzine  as  it  fiills,  sprays  it  into  the  air,  and 
thoroughly  mixes  them.  The  charge  then  enters  the  cylinder, 
and  is  compressed,  ignited,  and  discharged  in  the  usual  way. 
The  admission  valve  is  worked  by  cams  and  levers  from  a  side 
shaft,  and  acted  on  by  a  pendulum  governor,  which  opens  it  or 
not,  according  to  the  speed.  The  exhaust  valve  shown  to  the 
right  in  Fig.  140  is  driven  in  the  same  way.  The  governor 
consists  of  a  fixed  and  a  swinging  lever.  At  ordinary  speeds, 
a  projection  on  the  swinging  lever  fits  into  a  cam  on  the  side 
shaft,  but  if  the  engine  is  running  too  quickly,  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  causes  the  projection  to  miss,  and  the  admission  valv& 
remains  closed.  As  in  the  Nuremberg  gas  engine,  there  is  a 
grooYC  in  the  inner  cylinder  wall  at  r  to  catch  the  lubricating 
oil,  carry  it  off  to/,  and  prevent  it  from  clogging  the  piston.  In 
the  6  fi.H.P.  engine  exhibited  at  Erfurt,  the  consumption  of  oil 
was  0'88  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour,  cylinder  diameter  6-7  inches,  stroke 

13  inches,  and  the  engine  ran  at  190  revolutions  per  minute.    It 
is  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  10  H.P.,  vertical  only,  single  cylinder. 

Capitaine  (1888). — This  important  engine  was  one  of  the 
first  to  use  common  petroleum,  and  spontaneous  ignition,  or 
firing  the  charge  by  the  heat  in  the  cylinder  only.  The  patents 
of  the  motor  were  originally  acquired  by  Messrs.  Grob  dc  Co., 
of  Leipzig-£utritsch,  who  have  improved  it  in  several  respects, 
and  are  said  to  have  made  the  largest  number  of  oil  engines  in 
Germany  (3,000  up  to  1894).     Since  1891,  M.  Capitaine  haa 
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tisDBfeired  bts  pntents  to  M.  Swideraki  klso  of  Leipzig,  but  tii« 
Orob  firm  have  continued  to  make  engines  on  the  same  linen, 
with  B  few  slight  modifications,  and  the  engine  is  known  u  the 
Grob-Capitaine. 

Like  ihe  gas  engine  of  the  same  name,  the  Capitaine  petroleum 
motor  differs  in  some  respects  from  others,  especially  in  the  care 
tekea  to  stratify  the  charge  as  it  enters  the  cjlinder.    The  same 
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fonr-cjole  type  and  method  of  construction  have  been  adhered  to, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  I4L  The  diameter  of  the  water-Jacketed 
ojlinder  is  larger  than  usual,  and  the  stroke  shorter.  The 
admission  ports  Me  so  designed  that  the  charge  enters  at  a 
high  pressure,  and  is  rapidly  expanded.  The  comprassion 
chamber  is  conicaL     In  both  the  gas  and  oil  engine  the  exhaust 
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valve  is  worked  by  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft  (compare 
Fig.  98,  p(  188),  and  in  the  petroleum  motor  the  oil  pump  to 
the  right  is  also  driven  by  an  eccentric  To  divide  the  wear  <^ 
the  gearing,  a  yalve  shaft,  driven  by  wheels  from  the  crank  shafts 
oo-operates  with  the  eccentrics  in  opening  the  exhaust  and  oil 
pump.  The  valve  shaft  acts  upon  the  rod  of  the  exhaust 
•eccentric  during  the  compression  stroke,  and  prevents  it  from 
reaching  the  exhaust  rod.  It  is  only  during  the  exhaust  stroke 
that  both  act  together,  and  rapidly  lift  the  valve,  the  pressure 
being  thus  divided  between  the  two  cranks.  The  oil  enters  the 
suction  of  the  pump  by  gravity,  and  is  forced  upwards  by  a 
small  piston.  The  centrifugal  governor  is  carried  on  the  valve 
shaft.  If  the  speed  is  too  great  the  balls  fly  out,  and  a  lever  is 
interposed,  disconnecting  the  oil-pump  rod  from  the  rod  on  the 
valve  shaft  actuating  it  (see  Fig.  141).  The  small  angled  lever 
maintains  the  valve  rod  in  position  until  the  normal  speed  is 
resumed,  and  the  pump  again  acts.  Great  eare  is  taken,  especi- 
ally in  the  latest  CDgines,  in  adjusting  the  contact  of  the  governor 
with  the  levers. 

Above  the  lamp,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
•exhaust^  is  the  vaporiser,  in  which  the  charge  is  flred,  a  small 
bent  iron  tube,  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  ignition 
tube  B,  Fig.  98.  As  it  is  open  to  the  cylinder  without  a  timing 
valve,  and  the  air  is  admitted  automatically,  there  is  the  risk  of 
premature  ignition,  minimised  in  this  engine  by  the  high  speed 
At  which  it  runs.  Instead  of  admitting  the  air  in  two  separate 
quantities,  first  to  break  up  the  oil,  and  a  larger  amount  to 
render  the  charge  inflammable,  the  whole  enters  the  cylinder  at 
once,  being  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  engine  through  the 
automatic  valve  at  the  top.  It  is  then  divided,  part  passes 
direct  to  the  charging  or  clearance  space,  part  is  directed  by  a 
projection  in  the  neck  of  the  admission  passage  into  the  U-sliaped 
tube  of  the  vaporiser.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is  shaped  like  a 
nozzle,  and  here  a  minute  quantity  of  oil  from  the  petroleum  pump 
is  injected  into  the  current  of  air  and  sprayed,  carried  with  much 
force  through  the  red-hot  vaporiser,  and  completely  vaporised. 
The  speed  of  the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  vaporiser  cause  all  the 
petroleum  to  be  evaporated,  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  heavy 
•deposit.  The  oil  vapour  and  air  issue  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
U-tube,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  air  are  compressed  by  the 
return  stroke  of  the  piston,  driven  up  against  the  red-hot  walls 
of  the  vaporiser,  and  fired.  Thus  it  is  the  heat  generated  by  the 
•compression  stroke,  and  the  addition  of  air,  which  make  the 
oharge  inflammable.  The  currents  of  air  are  said  to  form  a 
non-explosive  layer,  and  to  prevent  the  oil  vapour  in  front  from 
communicating  with  the  red-hot  vaporiser  until,  in  the  return 
stroke,  the  dead  point  is  reached.  Herr  Capitaine  maintains 
that  all  the  heat  is  employed  to  vaporise  and  ignite  the  charge. 
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and  both  yaporisation  and  combustion  are  therefore  more  oom- 
plete.  Owing  to  the  stratification  of  the  oil  vapour  and  air,  the 
top  of  the  piston  is  hotter  than  the  bottom,  heat  is  said  to  bo 
imparted  to  the  charge  during  expansion,  and  raises  the  pressure 
curve.     The  indicator  diagrams  appear  to  confirm  this  theory. 

The  temperature  of  the  vaporiser  is  maintained  by  a  lamp 
beneath  it,  fed  with  oil  from  a  receiver.  This  lamp  is  provided 
with  a  long  bent  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  conical  burner  > 
the  flame  of  the  burner  not  only  evaporates  the  oil  in  the  vapor- 
iser, but  in  the  tube.  In  the  earlier  oil  engines  the  flame  also 
played  upon  the  small  ignition  tube.  Firing  by  tube  has  now 
oeen  discarded,  and  the  heat  of  the  vaporiser  alone  is  found  suffi- 
cient to  ignite  the  charge,  after  compression.  It  was  acciden- 
tally discovered  that,  after  running  some  time,  the  Oapitaine 
engines  would  work  as  well  without  as  with  a  lamp,  and  in  the 
latest  Grob  motors  all  external  lamps  are  dispensed  with,  except 
at  starting.  The  same  arrangement  was  seen  in  the  engines 
exhibited  by  Swiderski  at  Antwerp  in  1894.  In  these  motors 
the  vaporiser  has  a  ribbed  external  suiface  and  inner  projections. 
In  place  of  the  chimney  are  two  iron  capsules  with  asbestos  joints. 
If  the  vaporiser  becomes  too  hot,  these  expand  and  allow  the 
external  air  to  enter,  and  act  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  vaporiser* 
The  temperature  of  the  vaporiser  is  also  sometimes  made  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  lamp.  The  cover  of  the  vaporiser 
is  held  against  it  by  a  spring,  and  on  the  slightest  expansion,  duo 
to  overheating,  the  spring  acts  upon  a  membrane  valve  in  the 
oil  admission  pipe,  and  checks  the  supply.  To  start  the  engine 
the  exhaust  valve  is  held  open  during  the  compression  stroke, 
and  the  flywheel  turned  with  a  hand  crank,  which  falls  out  of 

gear  automatically  when  the  engine  is  at  work.  Care  is  required 
ecause,  when  the  engine  is  running  slowly,  the  tube  being  open^ 
ignition  may  occasionally  take  place  before  the  dead  point,  and 
the  crank  turn  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Oapitaine  engine  has  been  shown  at  most  Exhibitions  of 
late  years,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  those  at  the  Berlin  trials. 
Two  vertical  portable  engines  were  exhibited  at  Berlin,  the 
larger  was  of  7*12  B.H.P.,  and  consumed  1*2  lb.  petroleum  per 
B.H.P.  hour.  In  a  trial  of  a  10*5  B.H.P.  engine  at  Leipzig,  in 
1893,  the  oil  consumption  was  1  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour.  At 
Meanx,  a  vertical  Grob  engine  was  shown,  in  which  the  con- 
sumption was  0*93  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour.  The  engine  is  made 
vertical,  single  cylinder,  in  sizes  from  ^  to  10  B.H.P.,  hori- 
zontal from  10  to  25  RH.P.,  and  runs  at  500  to  180  revolutions 
per  minute.  For  boats,  two  cylinders  are  used.  It  is  also 
largely  made  as  a  portable  engine,  for  pumps  and  many  other 
purposes. 

Grob. — The  latest  Grob  engine  is  double  acting  with  gradual 
combustion,  on  the  principle  of  the  Brayton  petroleum  motor. 
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The  cylinder  is  arranged  as  in  a  valve  steam  engine,  with  an 
air  oompreasion  pump  behind  it.  To  each  admission  valve  a 
vaporiser  is  attached,  in  which  the  charge  is  ignited  at  the 
moment  of  vaporisation,  and  thus  all  loss  by  deposit  of  oil 
vapour  is  said  to  be  avoided.  The  consumption  is  said  to  be 
only  0*46  lb.  oil  per  H.P.  hour.  The  author  regrets  that  details 
of  this  interesting  new  engine  are  not  yet  sufficiently  complete 
for  publication.     A  drawing  will  be  found  in  Lieokfeldt,  p.  91. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  GAS  AND  GO. 

ENGINES. 

CoHTiifn.— Electric  Lighting^WaterworkB— Tramways  driven  by  Gis — 
Dresden — ^Dessau— Tramways  driven  by  Oil— Boats  for  Riven  and 
Lakes — Lld^le—Capitaine— Daimler —Koots—  Portable  Engines— At 
Berlin— Meaoz — Camoridge— Road  Motor  Carriages — Daimler — Roger 
— ^Tenting — Other  Applications. 

A  OBBAT  impulse  has  lately  been  given  to  indastrial  develop* 
ment  by  the  applications,  to  many  purposes,  of  engines  driven  by 
lighting  and  power  gas,  and  by  oil.  The  advantages  of  these 
motors  over  steam  for  small  powers,  or  where  motive  force  is 
only  required  intermittently,  have  been  already  considered.  It 
remains  to  notice  tbe  uses  to  which  the  power  thus  obtained  has 
been  applied,  and  these  are  so  many  and  varied  that  the  ex- 
tensive utilisation  of  gas  and  oil  engines  will  probably  effect 
a  great  change  in  our  present  system  of  generating  power. 
Hundreds  are  now  sold  every  month,  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  counted  only  by  tens.  One  disadvantage  of  oil 
engines  is,  however,  their  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  inventors 
should  turn  their  attention  to  this  important  point,  which  is 
greatly  against  the  use  of  these  motors  in  buildings  and  enclosed 
spaces. 

Eleotrio  Lighting. — The  competition  of  electricity  with  town 
gas  as  a  means  of  illumination  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the 
gas  companies  some  years  ago.  Since,  however,  motive  power  is 
required  to  generate  electricity,  and  is  conveniently  obtained  by 
driving  the  engines  and  dynamos  with  lighting  gas,  this  method 
of  utilising  the  output  of  gas  was  adopted  by  many  companies, 
especially  on  the  Ck>ntinent.  The  advantages  of  thus  producing 
electricity  are  many.  As  it  is  usually  required  only  during  a 
Joertain  number  of  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  the  production  may 
be  intermittent^  and  the  engines  stopped  for  a  time  without 
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incurring  any  cost,  as  with  steam.  Or  the  gas  may  be  utilised 
for  other  purposes  during  the  day,  as  is  often  done  in  country 
houses,  where  it  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  pumping  water, 
sawiDg,  threshing,  and  other  agricultural  operations,  and  after 
dark  the  engines  are  coupled  to  the  dynamos.  In  some  towns 
abroad,  as  at  Lille,  where  electricity  is  generated  from  engines 
driven  by  town  gas,  the  consumers  are  allowed  to  light  their 
houses  by  gas  or  electricity  at  will.  Although  a  means  is  thus 
found  of  utilising  gas,  this  method  is  not  as  economical  as  where 
the  engines  are  driven  by  cheap  or  power  gas,  such  as  Dowson 
or  Lencauchez,  and  in  many  large  towns  abroad  the  latter 
system  has  been  adopted. 

The  electric  light  station  driven  by  town  gas,  set  up  at  Dessau 
in  1886,  was  probably  one  of  the  first;  these  plants  are  now 
widely  distributed.  A  description  of  the  new  large  electric 
station  at  Belfast,  driven  by  Grilfin  engines  and  town  gas,  will  be 
found  at  p.  Ill,  and  the  Simplex  engine  is  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  novel  arrangement  has  been  adopted  at  Winterthur 
and  other  towns  on  the  Continent,  where,  from  the  same  gas- 
works, cheap  power  gas  is  supplied  to  consumers  during  the  day 
for  driving  engines  and  heating  purposes,  and  ordinary  lighting 
gas  at  night,  the  same  gas  mains  furnishing  heat^  light,  and 
motive  power.  One  of  the  largest  stations  in  France  is  at 
Bheims,  where  electricity  for  lighting  the  town,  &c.,  is  provided 
by  five  Niel  engines,  two  of  50  H.P.,  two  of  80  H.P.,  and  one 
45  H.P.,  dnven  by  town  gas.  An  important  test  has  lately  been 
made  by  Professor  Witz  on  an  electric  lighting  plant  at  Roubaix, 
where  the  electricity  is  generated  by  two  Tangye  single  cylinder 
engines,  of  28  and  36  I.H.P.  respectively.  Details  will  be  found 
in  the  table. 

Waterworks. — The  application  of  gas  engines  on  a  large  scale 
to  waterworks  has  been  already  noticed.  In  England  there  are 
several  water-pumping  stations  worked  by  engines  driven  by 
Dowson  gas.  The  largest  are  two  20  H.P.  Crossley-Otto  engines 
at  the  County  Asylum,  Gloucester.  At  Godalming  Waterworks 
there  are  two  18  H.P.,  at  Ross  (Hereford)  a  30  H.P.,  and  at 
Teignmouth  two  16  H.P.  Crossley  engines,  all  driven  by  Dowson 
gas.  The  XJxbridge  pumping  station,  worked  by  Atkinson 
engines,  has  been  mentioned ;  at  Kenil worth  the  power  is  gene- 
rated by  a  20  H.P.  Clark  eugine.  Other  smaller  applications 
are  at  Wellington,  Stevenage,  and  the  latest  at  Marlborough,  in 
all  of  which  Crossley-Otto  motors  are  used.  There  are  also 
many  stations  in  England  where  gas  engines  are  used  for  pump- 
ing sewerage.  Messrs.  Crossley  have  put  up  two  40  H.P.  and 
two  60  H.P.  sewerage-pumping  gas  engines  for  the  London 
County  Council.  Messrs.  Tangye  have  also  erected  manv 
pumping  engines  for  waterworks,  sewerage,  and  drainage,  both 
for  small  and  large  powers,  and  especially  a  plant  of  several 
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120  H.P.  engines  at  the  Sunderland  Docks,  with  pumps  each 
discharging  2,600  tons  of  water  per  hour.  At  Laval,  in 
France,  power  for  the  waterworks  is  generated  by  a  60  B.H.P. 
Simplex  engine,  driven  by  Lencauchez  gas.  But  it  is  in 
Germany  that  the  system  has  been  most  widely  applied,  and 
the  water  supply  in  small  towns  much  improved  in  consequence. 

Engines  for  pumping  water  may  be  divided  into  four  classes^ 
according  to  their  motive  power,  whether  driven  by  lighting 
gas,  power  gas,  petroleum,  or  by  benzine  or  volatile  oil  (on  the 
Continent).  In  compactness,  economy,  absence  of  a  chimney  or 
boiler,  and  small  attention  required,  they  all  possess  great 
advantages  over  steam.  Another  recommendation  is,  that  if  the 
water  pumps  are  worked  by  engines  using  town  gas,  not  only 
are  the  gas  companies  benefited,  but  the  output  is  equaliseo, 
more  water  and  less  gas  being  required  in  summer,  while  in 
winter  the  proportion  is  reversed. 

The  first  waterworks  in  Germany  driven  by  gas  engines  were 
those  of  Diiren,  in  1884,  and  other  towns  have  not  been  slow  to 
follow.  The  power  was  transmitted  to  the  pumps  through 
wheels,  but  pulleys  and  belting  are  now  generally  used.  In 
engines  driven  by  generator  or  power  gas,  in  towns  already 
supplied  with  lighting  gas,  as  at  Basle,  gas  coke  can  be  utilised; 
but  it  is  usual  also  to  connect  the  engines  to  the  gas  mains,  that 
they  may  be  started  quickly  and  easily  in  case  of  emergency. 
In  smaller  towns  where  there  is  no  gas,  and  not  much  power  is 
required,  petroleum  or  benzine  may  be  employed  to  drive  the 
pumping  engines.  With  benzine,  as  with  lighting  gas,  tho 
engine  can  be  started  without  previous  heating,  but  its  use  is 
prohibited  by  law  in  England. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  in  the  Zeitachrift  dea 
Vereinea  detUscher  Jngenieure^  March  16th,  1895,  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  prinoipal  towns  in  Germany  where  the  water- 
works are  driven  by  Otto  gas  or  oil  engines,  chiefly  by  straps 
or  ropes.  There  are  also  four  towns  in  which  the  water  is 
pumped  by  Koerting  gas  engines. 

The  actual  consumption  in  these  engines  varies  considerably 
with  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised,  <&c.,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  about  the  maximum  and  minimum  : — 

1  lb.  gas  coke  will  raise  from  4,750  to  7,000  lbs.  water  to  a 
height  of  131  feet. 

1  cubic  foot  lighting  gas  will  raise  from  310  to  560  lbs.  water 
to  a  height  of  131  feet. 

1  lb.  oil  or  benzine  will  raise  from  7,500  to  12,000  lbs.  water 
to  a  height  of  131  feet. 

Tramways  Driven  by  Gkui. — The  use  of  gas  for  driving 
tramcars  is  one  of  the  most  promising  applications  of  motive 
power,  and  appears  capable  of  great  extension.  The  LUhrig 
system  is  that  most  generally  adopted  at  present     The  gas  is 
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drawn  from  a  main,  compressed  by  a  fixed  gas  engine  to  the 
required  pressure,  and  the  reservoirs  of  the  trams  are  charged 
with  it  One  advantage  of  this  method  of  providing  motive 
power  is  that  in  most  towns  where  tramways  are  used,  a  gas 
main  is  always  available.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  autho- 
rities, among  them  Professor  Kennedy,  F.R.S.,  tramcar^  driven 
by  compressed  gas  are  likely  to  be  much  used  in  the  future,  as 
they  possess  the  further  merit  of  being  self-contained,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  a  store  of  motive  power,  sufficient  to  last  for  a 
considerable  time.  Steam  tramways  are  rather  noisy,  and  the 
exhaust  is  sometimes  objectionable;  electrically  propelled  cars 
require  overhead  Wires  or  other  methods  of  conveying  electricity, 
while  the  greater  expense  of  horse-drawn  cars  has  long  been 
recognised.  The  relative  cost,  as  given  by  Mr.  Corbett  Woodall, 
is  one  penny  per  mile  for  tramways  driven  by  compressed  gas, 
twopence  per  mile  with  electricity,  and  fivepence  per  mile  for 
horse  traction. 

In  gas  propelled  cars  the  power  is  also  transmitted  direct  from 
the  engine  to  the  axles  of  the  ciLrriage,  and  there  is  less  loss  in 
transmission,  than  with  electric  traction.  Gas  tramways  in  large 
towns  equalise  the  consumption  of  gas,  as  they  run  more  in  the 
day  than  at  night,  and  oftener  in  summer  than  in  winter.  No 
central  gas  station  is  required,  since  the  gas  can  be  taken  from 
the  street  mains  and  compressed  at  any  point  on  the  route. 
Great  improvements  have  already  been  made  in  gas  traction, 
and  difficulties  arising  from  noise,  vibration,  and  smell  have 
been  much  diminished.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  carrying 
a  store  of  compressed  and  inflammable  gas,  but  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  compressed  gas  which  has  for  years  been  extensively 
used  on  railways  for  lighting  the  carriages. 

In  gas  tramcars  from  6  to  10  reservoirs  for  the  compressed 
gas  are  required,  containing  from  44  to  88  cubic  feet.  They  are 
placed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  carriages,  and  charged  with  a 
supply  sufficient  to  run  the  cars  about  8  miles.  About  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  gas  consumed  is  used  to  drive  the 
fixed  engine  for  compressing  it.  An  8  H.P.  engine  will  com- 
press 2,100  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  to  a  pressure  of  about 
eight  atmospheres.  The  charging  of  the  reservoirs  through  an 
ordinary  indiarubber  tube  takes  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

There  are  two  systems  of  propelling  cars  by  compressed  gas, 
that  of  Guilli^ron  and  Amrein  at  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  better  known  Luhrig  system,  adopted  both  in  England  and 
Germany.  At  Neuchatel  the  tramway  is  worked  by  an  8  H.P. 
gas  engine,  and  the  receivers  carry  sufficient  gas  for  the  double 
journey,  3  miles  each  way.  The  consumption  is  34  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  car  mile.  The  Lilhrig  gas  traction  system,  invented 
by  the  late  Herr  Liihrig  in  1893,  was  first  adopted  at  Dresden 
in  March,  1894.     The  principle  is  that  of  eonnecting  the  engine 
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to  the  carriage  by  means  of  friction  coupling,  controlled  by  the 
driver.  The  carriage  can  be  stopped  without  stopping  the  engine, 
by  putting  the  clutches  in  or  out  of  gear.  Professor  Schbttler 
gives  a  description,  with  diagrams,  of  the  Liihrig  system  of 
ti^ansmission  in  the  Zeitschri/t  des  Vereinea  deutscher  Ingknieu/re, 
August  24,  1895.  There  are  three  shafts,  each  connected  to  the 
motor  shaft  by  levers,  and  carrying  wheels  of  different  diameters. 
By  shifting  the  levers,  one  or  other  shaft  and  set  of  wheels  are 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear.  The  motor  is  a  double  cylinder  9  H.P. 
Otto  engine,  placed  at  one  side  of  the  carriage  under  the  seat. 
The  gas  is  ignited  electrically,  and  thus  no  open  flame  is  carried. 
The  engine  and  car  are  worked  from  the  front  by  the  driver. 
When  the  car  is  stationary  for  a  short  time  the  engine  is  dis- 
connected, and  the  supply  of  gas  almost  cut  off,  one  cylinder 
being  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  an  explosion  only  taking  place 
in  the  other  at  every  eighth  revolution.  By  moving  a  lever  a 
friction  clutch  is  brought  into  play,  connecting  the  engine  shaft 
with  the  axles  of  the  car,  the  supply  of  gas  is  partly  turned  on, 
and  the  car  runs  at  a  speed  of  4}  miles  an  hour.  If  tbe  lever 
is  shifted  to  a  third  position,  the  full  quantity  of  gas  is  turned 
on  with  a  friction  clutch  of  larger  diameter,  and  the  speed 
increased  to  the  maximum  of  9  miles  an  hour.  For  backing 
the  car  another  lever  reverses  the  action  of  the  engine.  The  gas 
is  carried  in  three  cylindrical  reservoirs,  and  a  fourth  holds  the 
cooling  water ;  the  latter  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage, 
beneath  an  upper  tier  of  seats.  The  water  descends  by  gravity 
to  the  cylinder  jackets,  and  after  cooling  them  circulates  through 
tubes  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  produced  by  the  onward  motion 
of  the  car.  In  all  gas  or  oil  engines  used  for  propelling  cars» 
portable  engines,  road  carriages,  <Scc.,  the  arrangements  for  cooling 
the  water  form  an  impoi*tant  feature.  The  cars  at  Dresden  hold 
36  passengers,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  can  be  increased  if 
necessary  to  12  H.P.  The  consumption  was  at  first  36  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  car  mile,  but  this  has  since  been  reduced,  and 
the  cost  is  now  about  }d.  per  car  mile. 

The  gas  tramway  at  Dresden  was  so  successful  that  another 
plant  was  laid  down  at  Dessau,  in  November,  1894,  with  similar 
carriages  and  engines.  The  line  is  nearly  3  miles  long,  and  the 
supply  of  compressed  gas  is  sufficient  for  a  distance  of  8  miles. 
The  consumption  of  the  two  cylinder  10  H.P.  Otto  engine  is 
about  29*8  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  car  mile.  The  engine  and 
machinery  are  carefully  protected  from  dust.  As  the  town  was 
already  lit  by  electricity,  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  an 
electric  tramcar,  but  when  it  was  found  that  an  additional  station 
would  be  necessary,  the  decision  was  taken  to  utilise  the  gas 
from  the  mains,  and  two  gas  compressing  stations  were  erected, 
one  at  either  end  of  the  line.  The  average  speed  of  the  Dessau 
tramway  is  about  7^  miles  an  hour.     Professor  Kennedy  made 
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a  careful  study  of  it,  and  reported  so  favourably  that  an  experi- 
mental  line  was  laid  down  between  Thornton  Heath  and  Croydon 
by  the  Gas  Traction  Company.  The  system  is  the  Liihrig,  as  at 
Dresden  and  Dessau,  and  the  tram  car  runs  at  a  speed  of  about 
7  miles  an  hour. 

Tramways  Driyen  by  Oil. — A  tramcar  of  a  different  type  is 
used  on  part  of  the  Croydon  tramway  line,  and  at  Bermondsey. 
■It  is  worked  by  a  Trusty-Connelly  motor  driven  by  oil,  and  the 
transmission  gear  differs  somewhat  from  the  Liihrig.  In  some 
respects  oil  ought  to  be  superior  to  gas  for  traction  purposes, 
since  it  does  not  require  compression,  and  a  larger  supply  can  be 
carried  on  the  car.  Hitherto,  however,  petroleum  as  the  motive 
power  for  propelling  tramcars  has  not  found  as  much  favour  as 
gas.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  tramways  are  chiefly 
required  in  towns  where  a  supply  of  gas  already  exists,  with 
mains  close  at  hand,  and  the  process  of  compression  is  simple 
and  easy.  In  England  only  the  two  lines  at  Croydon  and 
Bermondsey  are  worked  with  oil,  but  in  the  United  States  the 
Connelly  motor  has  met  with  great  success,  and  it  is  used  on 
several  of  the  Chicago  tram  lines.  Whether  the  smell  is  found 
troublesome  or  not,  we  do  not  know. 

The  engine  is  a  four-cycle  12  H.P.  Trusty  oil  motor,  with  two 
vertical  cylinders  givinj^  an  impulse  every  revolution  alternately 
in  either  cylinder.  The  charge  is  fired  automatically  by  electricity 
from  accumulators;  the  dynamo  for  charging  them  is  driven 
by  a  strap  from  the  engine,  and  the  electricity  from  the  accu- 
mulators also  serves  to  light  the  carriages.  The  oil  is  carried 
in  a  tank  on  a  roof  of  the  carriage,  which  holds  14  gallons,  or 
sufOicient  for  the  whole  days'  run  of  72  miles.  The  engine  car 
is  self-contained,  the  two  motor  cylinders  being  in  the  centre, 
and  the  oil  tank  above.  There  is  no  water  reservoir,  properly 
so  called,  the  water  for  cooling  the  engine  being  first  pumped 
into  the  cylinder  jackets,  from  thence  to  the  oil  tank,  round 
which  it  circulates  and  imparts  suf^cient  heat  to  vaporise  the 
oil,  and  thence  flowing  into  a  nest  of  tubes  beneath  the  carriage. 
These  tubes  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  water  is 
effectually  cooled,  and  a  continuous  circulation  maintained. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Connelly  motor  is  the  transmission 
gear.  The  dificulty  in  this  class  of  engine  is  to  adapt  the  un- 
varying speed  and  (usually)  irreversible  action  of  a  gas  or  oil 
motor  to  the  varying  speeds  required  in  a  tramcar.  The  traction 
gear  here  used  gives  a  wide  range  of  speed,  and,  in  inverse  ratio, 
of  tractive  power.  This  is  effected  by  a  transmission  disc  30 
inches  diameter,  set  vertically  to  the  crank  shaft,  and  a  loose 
friction  pulley  engaging  with  the  face  of  the  disc.  The  pulley 
is  actuated  by  a  shaft  controlled  by  the  driver,  and  according  to 
its  position,  and  contact  more  or  less  close  with  the  disc,  the 
speed  of  the  engine  is  regulated.     As  the  action  of  the  engine 
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cannot  be  reversed,  clutch  gear  is  used,  either  to  drive  it  forward 
at  the  end  of  the  run,  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Connelly 
motor  working  at  Bermondsey  was  examined  and  well  reported 
on  by  Professor  Unwin  and  Mr.  Comrie.  A  tramcar  worked  by 
a  Daimler  oil  engine  was  exhibited  at  Chicago. 

Boats  for  Bivers  and  Lakes. — A  cargo  boat,  the  <'  Id^e," 
one  of  the  latest  applications  of  the  Simplex  engine,  is  now  plying 
between  Havre  and  Paris.  This  vessel  is  98  feet  long,  18  feet 
wide,  and  of  300  tons  burden.  It  is  worked  by  a  40  H.P.  two- 
cylinder  Simplex  engine,  driven  by  gas  previously  compressed  to 
100  atmospheres.  The  vertical  pistons  arc  set  at  an  angle  of 
90"*,  and  act  downwards  upon  the  shaft  of  a  reversible  screw 
on  the  M'Glasson  system.  Upon  this  shaft  is  a  flywheel  for 
starting,  and  gear  for  disconnecting  the  screw  from  the  engine. 
-The  valves  and  exhaust  are  worked  from  an  auxiliary  shaft. 
The  compressed  gas  is  stored  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel  in 
tubes,  similar  to  those  used  for  compressed  oxygen  in  England. 
Prom  hence  it  is  drawn  as  required,  the  pressure  reduced  to  the 
proper  strength  for  the  charge,  and  the  gas  mixed  with  air  in  a 
separate  chamber.  The  engine  is  easily  stopped,  can  be  started 
in  one  minute,  and  one  man  is  sufficient  to  drive  it.  The  station 
for  compressing  the  gas  is  situated  between  Havre  and  Paris. 
It  is  stored  in  fixed  reservoirs,  and  from  them  temporary  pipes 
are  connected  to  the  tubes  on  board  the  vessel.  Fig.  142  gives 
a  sectional  view  of  the  engine,  screw  shaft,  and  transmission 
gear. 

It  is,  however,  with  oil  engines  that  the  greatest  progress 
has  been  realised,  in  applying  this  kind  of  motor  to  boats  and 
launches.  The  Capitaine  oil  launch  was  perhaps  the  earliest  in 
the  field,  and  is  now  well  known  and  much  used.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  and  a  launch  was  tested  at  Chester  in  1891. 
By  means  of  a  handle  attached  to  the  gearing  the  motion  of  the 
boat  could  be  reversed  or  suspended.  This  launch  was  35  feet 
long  by  6  feet  10  inches,  and  carried  50  passengers.  The  6^ 
H.P.  engine  made  240  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  boat  went 
at  8}  knots  per  hour.  A  6  H.P.  engine,  propelling  a  small  boat, 
was  exhibited  at  Chicago,  in  which  motion  was  transmitted  from 
the  engine  to  the  screw  shaft  by  a  small  rod  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  horizontal  screw  shaft,  and  ending  in  a  S-anued 
lever.  One  or  other  of  these  arms  engaged  in  the  crank-shaped 
termination  of  the  screw,  and  drove  the  boat  either  forwards  or 
backwards.  As  in  the  tramcar  engines,  the  motor  is  not  stopped 
with  the  boat,  but  simply  disconnected.  There  are  usually  two 
vertical  cylinders  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  with  the  oil  reser- 
voir under  the  bow,  and  a  connection  to  the  boat  screw  shaft 
at  the  stem.  The  exhaust  gases  sometimes  escape  through  a 
chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  sometimes  they  are  carried 
along  the  side,  and  discharged  at  the  stern.     The  pressure  of  air 
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in  the  oil  receiver  is  maintained  by  a  pump  worked  from  the 
motor,  which  sends  the  oil  to  a  smaller  reservoir,  also  under 
pressure,  connected  to  the  cylinder.  Another  pump  supplies 
water  for  the  cooliug  jacket.  The  Capitaine  launches  are  driven 
by  ordinary  petroleum,  not  benzine  or  inflammable  spirit.  The 
engines  are  made  vertical  only,  in  sizes  from  1  to  8  B.H.P. 
single  cylinder,  and  10  B.H.P.  double  cylinder.  By  Grob  k  Co. 
they  are  constructed  of  the  *'  Hammer  Frame  Type,''  two  cylinder, 
up  to  23  B.H.P.  Hundreds  are  in  use  abroad,  especially  at 
Hamburg  and  on  the  Bhine. 

The  Daimler  petroleum  launch  is,  like  the  Capitaine,  an 
application  of  the  Daimler  engine  to  propel  a  boat,  with  special 
apparatus  to  transmit  the  power  to  the  screw.  It  has  already 
been  successfully  applied  for  driving  small  boats,  and  has  been 
fitted  in  about  600  launches ;  a  37  feet  launch  driven  by  a 

10  H.P.  Daimler  oil  motor  was  supplied  to  the  London  County 
Council.  The  author  has  inspected  one  of  these  little  petroleum 
launches  on  the  Thames.  It  ran  quietly,  with  no  smoke  and 
little  smell,  was  easily  steered,  the  direction  reversed,  or  the 
boat  stopped  at  a  moment's  notice.     The  speed  varied  from  8  to 

1 1  miles  an  hour.  Many  of  the  Daimler  launches  are  at  work 
in  Germany,  but  they  all  have  the  disadvantage  of  using  light 
petroleum  of  0*68  or  0*70  density,  and  care  must  be  taken  in 
handling  an  inflammable  substance  of  this  nature.  A  vertical 
four-cylinder  10  H.P.  Daimler  boat  engine  was  exhibited  at 
Chicago.  In  its  construction,  vaporisation,  and  ignition  of 
the  oil,  the  engine  does  not  difler  from  the  type  already 
described.  The  motor  always  works  in  the  same  direction, 
and  is  connected  to  the  screw  shaft  by  a  disc  and  friction, 
coupling.  If  all  three  are  in  connection  the  boat  goes  forward  ; 
by  turning  a  handle  two  side  friction  discs  are  brought  into 
play,  and  the  motion  reversed.  Instead  of  this  gear  some  boats 
carry  propellers  with  reversible  blades.  When  the  engine  is 
running  at  its  normal  speed  of  480  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
boat  attains  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour,  and  the  consumption, 
of  oil  is  about  0*64  lb.  per  mile.  The  engine,  oil  tanks,  and 
exhaust  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Capitaine  launches, 
and  one  man  is  sufficient  to  steer,  and  to  drive  the  motor. 
Another  boat  about  40  feet  long,  driven  by  a  Daimler  engine 
with  two  diagonal  cylinders,  and  pistons  working  on  the  same 
crank  shaft,  has  been  built  by  Treichler,  of  Zurich.  These  boat 
engines  are  made  vertical  only,  with  one,  two,  or  four  cylinders, 
in  sizes  from  1  to  10  H.P. ;  the  boats  run  at  a  speed  of  5^  to 
9  miles  an  hour,  and  carry  6  to  30  passengers. 

Messrs.  Voaper,  of  Portsmouth,  construct  the  Boots  engine 
for  river  work,  and  make  oil  launches  in  sizes  from  }  to  20 
B.H.P.,  with  one,  two,  or  four  cylinders.  About  75  of  thtse 
•ttooessful   little  launches  have  been  already  built,  although 
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their  mana£Gicture  is  comparatively  recent.  One  advantage  of 
having  several  cylinders  is  that,  by  bringing  one  or  more  into 
use  as  desired,  the  power  can  be  accurately  adjusted ;  for  inter- 
mittent work,  as  with  barges  going  through  locks,  &c.,  this  is  a 
desirable  arrangement.  A  12  H.P.  engine  has  lately  been  fitted 
on  a  barge,  the  boat  itself  carries  32  tons,  and  tows  two  boats 
of  30  tons  burden  each.  An  oil  yacht,  with  four-cylinder  Boots 
engine,  has  also  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Yosper,  fitted  with 
veversing  propeller ;  the  engine  runs  continuously,  and  the  speed 
of  the  boat  is  regulated  by  turning  on  or  off  two  or  three  of  the 
cylinders,  as  required.  Another  launch  was  fitted  with  a  6  H.P. 
double-cylinder  engine,  and  ran  2,000  miles  without  requiring 
attention.  The  larger  engines  run  at  240  revolutions,  with  a 
piston  speed  of  360  feet  per  minute,  the  smallest  at  about  500 
revolutions,  with  a  piston  speed  of  630  feet  per  minute. 

The  Griffin  oil  engine  has  also  been  fitted  to  a  petroleum 
launch.  The  method  of  transmission  consists  of  two  screw 
propellers,  of  right  and  left  hand  pitch,  mounted  loose  and 
concentric  to  each  other  on  a  shaft  through  which  passes  a  rod. 
By  moving  a  handle  one  or  other  propeller  can  be  connected  to 
the  motor  shaft,  by  means  of  a  double  friction  clutch.  To  stop 
the  boat  both  propellers  are  disconnected.  To  reverse  the 
motion  the  forward  propeller  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the 
backward  propeller  connected  to  the  screw  shaft,  the  engine 
working  always  in  the  same  direction. 

The  earliest  application  of  oil  engines  to  river  work  was  by 
Messrs.  PriestmaUy  and  they  still  make  many  of  these  vertical 
motors,  in  sizes  from  2  to  65  B.H.P.  Hitherto,  in  these  and  all 
other  engines  applied  to  boats,  the  vertical  type  only  has  been 
adopted.  The  Pnestman  have  usually  two  or  four  cylinders,  and 
are  much  used  for  barges  and  other  purposes,  where  the  safe 
working  of  the  engine  in  unskilled  hands  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. They  are  now  employed  on  many  rivers  and  inland 
seas  of  Europe.  Transmission  is  effected  by  a  reversible  pro- 
peller, the  movement  of  the  boat  being  altered,  while  the 
engines  run  continuously  in  the  same  direction.  The  reversal 
of  the  propeller  blades  is  obtained  by  a  hand  wheel  near  the 
steering  gear,  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  screw  shaft  not 
being  s&ected,  as  in  other  engines. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Forest  engine  is  that  the  rotation 
of  the  engine  itself  is  reversed,  and  not  that  of  the  screw  shaft. 
These  ingenious  vertical  motors  carry  a  valve  shaft,  and  double 
set  of  cams  for  reversing  the  motion,  and  are  made  in  sizes 
iron  2  to  100  H.P.  nom.,  running  at  300  to  180  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  oil  used  is  of  0*70  density.  Other  engines  which 
are  capable  of  application  to  river  purposes  are  the  Trusty  and 
Hornsby,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  much  used. 

Portable  Engines. — Oil  motors  for  agricultural  work  have 
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of  late  years  made  much  progress,  and  are  beginning  to  compete 
with  steam.  This  is  not  surprising  when  their  advantages  are 
considered.  Gas  engines  are,  of  course,  useless  in  the  countrj, 
where  the  chief  demand  for  this  class  of  engine  arises,  because 
there  are  no  mains  or  gas  works  at  hand.  Steam  engines  must 
have  a  boiler,  and  a  provision  of  water  and  fuel.  Portable  oil 
motors  are  easily  handled,  compact,  light,  and  require  only  two 
small  tanks,  one  for  oil,  one  to  hold  water  for  the  cooling 
jackets ;  they  are  easily  and  quickly  started  and  stopped,  and 
oil  may  be  procured  anywhere.  The  chief  drawback  to  their 
use  is  that  they  are  rather  delicate,  sometimes  apt  to  get  out  of 
order  in  unskilled  hands,  and  do  not  bear  well  jolting  over 
rough  roads  in  moving  them  about.  These  and  other  defects, 
especially  the  smell,  will  doubtless  be  overcome  before  long. 
Although  shown  at  various  Exhibitions,  these  engines  have 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  experimental  stage,  and  much  im- 
provement may  be  expected  as  soon  as  they  are  more  widely 
known  and  used.  For  portable  engines  petroleum  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  lighter  oils,  because  a  certain  quantity  must  be 
carried.  Motors  igniting  the  charge  spontaneously,  as  it  is 
called,  without  an  external  flame,  have  also  a  considerable 
advantage  in  open  windy  places  over  those  carrying  an  exposed 
light,  which  often  goes  out. 

Three  important  series  of  trials  of  portable  and  stationary  oil 
engines,  with  special  reference  to  agricultural  work,  were  made 
in  1894,  in  Germany  at  Berlin  by  Professors  Schottler  and 
Hartmann,  in  France  at  Meaux  by  M.  Ringelmann,  and  in 
England  at  Cambridge.  The  reports  of  these  trials  give  full 
particulars  of  the  different  engines  submitted  to  the  tests,  and 
furnish  the  best  accounts  of  the  progress  hitherto  realised.  In 
the  Berlin  trials  twenty-seven  engines,  portable  and  stationary^ 
of  2  to  12  H.P.,  were  exhibited  by  fifteen  different  firms.  All 
the  most  important  Geimsui  makers,  with  the  exception  of  Adam 
and  Benz,  were  represented,  and  one  English  firm,  Robey.  The 
engines  were  repeatedly  and  severely  tested  with  American  or 
Bussian  oil  of  0*80  to  0-82  density.  Not  only  was  the  consump- 
tion of  oil  per  B.H.P.  per  hour  determined  at  half,  full,  and 
maximum  power,  but  other  working  details  were  investigated. 
The  time  required  to  get  the  engine  into  full  work,  the  number 
of  explosions  missed,  the  extent  to  which  the  horse-]>ower  could 
be  increased  beyond  normal  full  power,  to  meet  unforeseen  de- 
mands, supervision  required  from  the  attendants,  steadiness  of 
external  fiame,  and  cleaning  after  a  prolonged  run,  were  all 
noted.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  following  important 
points : — The  build  of  the  engine,  to  avoid  vibration  with  the 
wheels ;  shielding  of  the  lamp  from  sudden  extinction  by  wind ; 
method  of  cooling  the  cylinder,  quantity  of  cooling  water, 
efficiency  of  the  jacket,  and  finally  the  harmonious  co-ordination 
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of  all  the  parts  to  form  a  complete  portable  engine,  and  not,  as 
was  the  case  with  several  motors,  only  a  stationary  oil  engine 
mounted  on  wheels.  It  was  found  that  unless  the  jacket  was  in 
satisfactory  working  order,  the  cylinder  either  became  too  much 
cooled  and  the  heat  efficiency  was  reduced,  or  too  little  heat  was 
carried  off  and  the  engine  worked  badly.  The  Altmann  portable 
engine  gave  the  lowest  consumption  per  B.H.P.  hour — 0*73  lb. 
petroleum — and  the  best  heat  efficiency.  The  most  economical 
stationary  engine  was  the  Swiderski-Capitaine,  using  0*72  lb.  oil 
per  B.H.P.  hour;  the  Grob  and  Deutz-Otto  were  also  highly 
commended. 

Eight  portable  engines  took  part  in  the  Meaux  trials — ^two 
English,  three  French,  two  German,  and  one  Swiss  motor.  The 
same  Russian  oil  of  0*82  density  was  used  throughout,  and  the 
power  was  limited  to  4  H.P.  The  Merlin  gave  the  lowest  con- 
sumption of  oil,— 0-70  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour, — ^and  the  Grob  the 
highest  heat  efficiency.  It  was  found  that  the  general  classifi- 
cation of  the  engines  by  the  judges,  with  respect  to  their  economy 
and  excellence  of  construction,  followed  the  heat  efficiency,  or 
the  ratio  of  heat  turned  into  work  to  total  heat  supplied.  The 
experiments  were  on  the  same  lines  as  those  at  Berlin,  and  the 
results  in  the  original  report  are  plotted  in  curves,  and  shown  in 
diagrams.  The  quantity  of  air  required  for  combustion  was 
specially  determined  from  the  number  of  explosions,  the  volume 
of  the  piston,  and  the  consumption  of  oil.  When  the  actual 
volume  of  air  was  in  excess  of  this  theoretical  quantity,  the 
explosions  were  weak  ;  when  it  fell  below  it,  imperfect  combus- 
tion was  the  result.     Variations  in  the  speed  were  also  noted. 

The  trials  of  oil  engines  at  Cambridge  were  in  connection  with 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  fifteen  engines  were  entered 
for  competition.  These  included  some  by  all  the  best  English 
makers  except  Messrs.  Priestman,  but  no  foreign  motors  were 
exhibited.  In  these  trials,  as  at  Berlin,  the  primary  object  was 
to  determine  how  far  oil  engines  could  be  relied  on  for  farm 
work  when  handled  by  unskilled  labourers,  and  simplicity  of 
design,  strength,  durability,  stability,  and  freedom  from  internal 
fouling,  were  specially  tested.  The  engines  were  first  run  on  the 
brake  for  three  days  of  ten  hours,  then  with  full  load,  without 
any  intermediate  cleaning.  None  exhibited  any  traces  of  soot  or 
dirt,  though  in  all  the  oil  was  vaporised  in  a  different  way. 
Russian  oil  was  used,  of  0*82  specific  gravity,  and  the  power  was 
fixed  at  from  4  to  16  B.H.P.  The  stationary  engines  with  the 
lowest  consumption  of  oil  were  the  Homsby,  using  0'91  lb.,  and 
the  Crossley-Otto,  0*90  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour.  The  consumption 
of  the  Premier,  Trusty,  and  Campbell  was  about  1  lb.  per  B.H.P, 
hour.  On  the  full-power  trial  the  consumption  in  the  Crossley- 
Otto  was  only  0*82  lb.  oil  per  hour  per  B.H.P.  The  Homsby 
and  the  Crossley  were  commended  for  economy,  efficiency,  and. 
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steadiness.  The  portable  engines  exhibited  by  these  firms  were 
also  the  best,  with  the  lowest  consumption  of  oil  per  B.H.  P.  hour. 
Most  of  the  engines  exhibited  were  good,  but  the  examiners, 
both  English  and  foreign,  in  the  three  series  of  trials,  were  of 
opinion  that  in  all  there  was  room  for  improvement.  Por  de- 
tailed results  see  Table  of  Tests. 

Boad  Motor  Carriages. — The  latest  development  of  oil 
engines,  and  one  which  has  excited  perhaps  more  public  interest 
than  any  other,  is  their  use  to  propel  road  carriages  and  bicycles. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  at  present,  foreign  motors  hold  the 
field,  especially  the  Daimler.  Probably,  as  soon  as  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  mechanical  carriages  on  roads  is  repealed, 
English  makers  will  adapt  their  engines,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  have  yet  done,  to  purposes  of  locomotion.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  most  competent  observers,  oil  engines  are  destined  to 
propel  the  mechanical  vehicles  of  the  future,  the  difficulties  of 
utilising  steam,  electricity,  or  other  forms  of  motive  power 
being  too  great  to  promise  a  successful  solution.  Carriages 
propelled  by  compressed  gas  may  possibly  compete,  and  the 
Serpollet  superheated  steam  and  other  steam  engines  are  also 
in  favour,  but  up  to  1896  nothing  has  appeared  to  rival  the 
popularity  of  the  Daimler  oil  motor  carriage. 

In  1894  the  proprietors  of  the  Petit  Journal  at  Paris  held 
a  competition  of  self-propelled  road  motor  carriages  from  Paris 
to  Kouen  (79  miles).  It  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  vehicles  worked 
by  motive  power,  but  those  seating  less  than  four  persons 
were  not  eligible  for  the  first  prize.  The  chief  conditions  were 
security,  easy  management,  and  cheapness,  and  the  speed  was 
limited  to  7f  miles  an  hour.  So  many  carriages  were  at  first 
entered  that  preliminary  trial  trips  to  select  the  best  were  found 
necessary,  and  this  reduced  the  total  number  competing  for  the 
final  run  to  21.  The  list  of  entries,  including  some  that  failed 
to  appear,  may  be  divided  into^23  petroleum  carriages,  of  which 
10  were  Daimler ;  12  steam ;  2  driven  by  compressed  air  or  gas ; 
1  by  electricity;  1  by  steam  and  petroleum.  The  first  prize 
was  divided  between  the  two  French  firms  of  Panhard  k 
Levassor,  and  Peugeot  Fr^res,  both  makers  of  the  Daimler 
carriage.  The  fourth  was  also  awarded  to  an  improved  type  of 
the  Daimler,  and  the  fifth  to  M.  Boger ;  the  others  were  given 
to  steam  carriages.  The  principle  object  of  this  trial  was  to 
determine  the  best  motor  carriage  for  ordinary  use.  In  a  second 
competition  in  1895,  between  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  special  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  speed  attained  over  a  long  distance.  Twenty- 
eight  vehicles  were  entered,  and  most  of  them  ran  firom  Paris  to 
Bordeaux  and  back,  a  distance  of  750  miles.  The  average  speed 
was  15  to  16  miles  an  hour,  and  the  carriages  were  examined 
immediately  after  the  run,  before  any  cleaning.  The  first  two 
prizes  were  again  awarded  to  the  Daimler  motor  car.    Petroleum 
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bicycles  and  tricycles  were  also  tested,  but  these  must  be  con- 
sidered as  at  present  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  not  as 
vehicles  seriously  competing  with  other  means  of  locomotion. 

Another  exibition,  chiefly  American,  was  held  in  1895  at 
Chicago,  and  amongst  the  competing  motors  was  the  new  Kane- 
Pennington.  A  small  exhibition  of  horseless  carriages  was  held 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1895,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
MM.  de  Dion  and  Bouton's  petroleum  tricycle  (also  shown, 
though  not  run,  at  Bordeaux),  all  the  oil  motor  carriages  were 
of  the  Daimler  type.  An  important  competition  has  been 
arranged  for  1896  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Engineer^  when 
four  prizes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  X1,000,  will  be 
awarded.  The  first  two  of  £350  and  £250  will  be  given 
respectively  to  motor  carriages  holding  four  or  more  people, 
weight  not  to  exceed  2  tons,  and  two  or  three  people,  weight 
not  to  exceed  1  ton.  The  other  two  prizes  of  £250  and  £150 
will  be  for  goods  carriages,  conveying  respectively  1  ton  and 
5  cwt.  of  parcels,  the  weight  in  each  case  not  to  be  more  than 
double  that  of  the  goods.  The  distance  traversed  will  be  200 
miles,  no  speed  to  count  over  10  miles  an  hour.  The  carriages 
may  be  propelled  by  any  mechanical  means,  but  must  be  self- 
contained;  the  density  of  the  oil  used  is  fixed  at  0*8,  and  flashing 
point  TS**  F.  (Abel's  test). 

In  all  these  trials  the  Daimler  motor  carria«:e  has  hitherto 
held  the  first  place.  It  is  made  in  France  by  MM.  Panhard  et 
Levassor,  and  Peugeot  Frferes ;  the  former  place  the  motor,  on 
the  two  front  wheels  of  the  carriage,  MM.  Peugeot  under  the 
back  seat.  The  latter  arrangement  is  usually  preferred,  as  the 
exhaust  gases  and  smell  from  the  oil  are  more  or  less  carried 
away  to  the  rear.  The  engine  has  two  cylinders  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  15°  to  the  crank  shaft,  and  is  similar  in  type  to 
the  petroleum  motor  already  described.  The  gearing,  as  in 
boats,  is  by  pulleys  and  friction  coupling,  connecting  to  a  shaft 
which  actuates  the  rear  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  engine 
itself  runs  at  a  constant  speed  of  600  to  700  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  is  disconnected  from  the  driving  shaft  during  a 
short  stoppage.  In  the  latest  carriages  the  engine  cannot  be 
started  until  the  cooling  water  is  put  in  circulation.  This  water 
is  contained  in  a  small  tank  under  the  front  seat,  and  is  kept  in 
continual  circulation  through  the  framework  of  the  carriage. 
The  rim  of  the  flywheel  is  hollow,  and  holds  the  water  by 
centrifugal  action.  It  is  sucked  thence  by  a  nozzle  with  con- 
siderable force  into  the  cylinder  jackets,  and  is  carried  in  its 
passage  beneath  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  to  act  as  a  foot  warmer 
in  winter.  The  force  with  which  the  water  is  drawn  into  the 
nozzle  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  constant  circulation.  There  are 
two  brakes,  a  hand  and  a  foot,  the  former  being  required  only  in 
case  of  emergency.     The  driving  shaft  has  a  slide  and  wheels, 
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which  work  on  three  other  wheels  on  a  shaft  ahove,  commanding 
three  different  speeds,  but  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  the 
motor  is  necessarily  uncoupled.  The  direction  of  the  carriage  is 
changed  by  a  conical  wheel  on  the  upper  shaft,  acting  on  two 
loose  wheels.  Between  them  is  a  sleeve  with  teeth,  which 
produces  a  forward  or  back  motion,  according  to  the  wheel  with 
which  it  engages.  This  transverse  shaft  carries  a  pinion,  acting 
on  the  axles  of  the  hinder  wheels. 

A  different  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  England  by 
the  Daimler  Motor  Syndicate,  the  present  makers  of  the  carriage 
in  this  country.  Four  speeds  are  available,  and  are  obtained 
by  means  of  two  pulleys  and  belts  on  the  motor  shaft,  driving 
other  pulleys  on  the  carriage  shaft;  the  speed  is  varied  according 
to  the  pulleys  put  in  tension.  A  farther  change  of  speed  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  spur  wheels.  The  carriage  can  be 
driven  up  to  16  miles  an  hour,  but  from  8  to  10  miles  is  the 
average.  It  will  ascend  a  gradient  of  1  in  10,  and  sufficient  oil 
can  be  carried  for  a  distance  of  200  miles ;  4^  gallons  is  enough 
for  a  60- mile  run.  To  propel  a  carriage  holding  four  people,  a 
3]^  H.P.  motor  is  required.  From  these  details  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  carriage  is  a  new  and  successful  application  of  oil 
engines,  but  it  can  only  be  worked  with  light  petroleum  of  0*68 
to  0'70  density,  and  this  is  not  only  highly  inflammable,  but  it 
cannot  at  present  be  purchased  in  England.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  vibration,  a  defect  which  will  doubtless  be  remedied 
in  the  future. 

The  Roger  carriage  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  France.  The 
speed  and  action  are  the  same  as  in  the  Daimler,  the  single 
cylinder  engine  is  of  the  usual  four-cycle  type.  In  this  carriage 
nothing  is  placed  in  front,  the  engine,  oil,  and  water  tanks  being 
all  beneath  and  behind  the  back  seat.  The  engine  is  single 
acting,  horizontal,  and  runs  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  with 
electric  ignition.  The  transmission  gear  is  made  by  a  shaft 
with  loose  and  fixed  pulleys  and  belts,  all  wheels  being  avoided, 
and  the  axle  of  the  carriage  is  driven  by  a  chain  from  an  inter- 
mediate shaft.  Connection  is  made  or  interrupted  by  means  of 
two  sets  of  levers.  No  governor  is  required,  the  speed  being 
regulated  by  the  driver  of  the  carriage.  It  is  varied  by 
tightening  or  loosening  the  belts,  or  by  checking  the  supply 
of  oil  to  the  carburator. 

The  Tenting  carriage  also  took  part  in  the  Paris-Rouen  com- 
petition, and  covered  the  distance  in  7  hours.  It  is  worked  by 
a  two-cylinder  horizontal  4  H.F.  engine,  running  at  240  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  vibration  is  said  to  be  less  than  with 
vertical  motors.  The  speed  can  be  varied  by  means  of  levers 
and  friction  coupling  up  to  about  12  miles  an  hour.  Light 
petroleum  is  used  to  drive  the  engine  in  both  the  Roger  and 
Tenting  carriages.     A  petroleum  motor  cycle  has  also  been 
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brought  out  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Famham,  and  the  Orouan  engine 
has  been  used  in  France  to  propel  a  carriage,  but  these  motor 
cars  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  little  can  be  done  in 
England  until  the  legal  restrictions  are  removed.  In  M.  Vaa 
Kennes'  ingenious  little  petroleum  cycle,  the  cylinder  is  cooled 
by  an  air  instead  of  a  water  jacket. 

Gas  and  oil  motors  are  also  used  to  drive  fire  engines  and 
cranes.  The  Daimler  fire  pump  has  two  cylinders.  The  pump 
shaft  is  set  in  motion  hy  friction  coupling  from  the  flywheel  of 
the  motor,  and  carries  two  cranks  set  at  an  angle  of  180^ 
actuating  two  pumps.  It  is  geared  to  the  motor  shaft  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  6 ;  the  motor  makes  480,  and  the  pumps  80 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  cooling  water  for  the  cylinder  is 
sent  on  from  the  pumps.  A  crane  is  now  working  in  Paris 
driven  hy  a  two-cylinder  16  I.H.P.  gas  engine,  running  at  140 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  9 
inches,  with  16  inches  stroke,  and  the  crane  lifts  1  ton  coal. 
Gas  power  is  also  used  at  the  Liverpool  docks  for  working 
cranes,  pulleys,  lifting  weights  and  other  purposes  for  which 
motive  force  is  required,  and  it  is  estimated  that  700  gas  motors 
are  at  work  in  Liverpool  alone.  Mounted  on  wheels,  oil  engines, 
especially  the  Daimler,  are  used  to  generate  a  portable  electric 
light,  and  a  petroleum  motor  has  lately  been  brought  out  for 
garden  work.  The  author  has  also  seen  oil  engines  used  in 
Switzerland  for  transporting  railway  carriages  from  one  set  of 
rails  to  another.  These  engines  work  to  and  fro,  at  right  angles 
to  the  ordinary  rails. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

CoifTBHTS.— Theory— Cayley—Buckett—Stirling's  First  Engine— Stirling's 
Second  Engine— Robinson— Later  Type— Ericsson— Wenb  am— Bailey 
— Jahn— Bider- Jenkin*8  Kegenerative  Engine— Bonier— Genty  — 
DieseL 

Theory. — In  dealing  with  oil  engines,  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  theory  of  heat  motors,  and  of  their  theoretical  and  actual 
heat  efficiencies,  &Cy  because  in  these  respects  oil  and  gas  engines 
are  based  on  the  same  principles.  The  effects  of  an  explosion  of 
coal  gas  with  air,  or  oil  vapour  with  air,  when  mixed  in  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine,  are  similar,  and  the  temperatures,  from 
which  the  heat  efficiencies  are  calculated,  are  the  same.  When  we 
consider  hot  air  engines,  the  conditions  are  different.  There  is 
no  explosion,  and  no  great  rise  or  fall  of  temperature.  A  certain 
quantity  of  heat  is  applied  to  air,  which  expands  and  drives 
a  piston,  doing  work.  No  boiler  is  needed,  nor  is  any  cost 
incurred. for  gas  or  oil  from  a  tank,  the  air  as  working  agent 
being  taken  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  There  is  no  risk 
of  explosion  from  inflammable  gas  or  oil  vapour.  No  change  of 
physical  state  in  the  working  agent  takes  place,  and  therefore 
all  the  heat  generated  and  imparted  to  the  air  can,  in  theory, 
be  utilised  in  work.  The  two  main  sources  of  waste  of  heat 
in  gas  engines  are  the  cooling  water  jacket  and  the  exhaust. 
In  a  hot-air  motor  there  is  no  jacket  (unless  as  a  refrigerator), 
and  therefore  less  heat  should  be  dissipated,  and  more  available 
for  work.  From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  seems  as 
though  a  hot  air  engine  must  be  not  only  better  in  theory,  but 
more  economical  in  practice,  than  other  forms  of  heat  motors. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Practically,  hot  air  enginea 
do  not  give  results  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Though  the  first  engine  of  this  type  was  designed  in  1807,  com- 
paratively few  have  since  been  made,  and  their  construction  has 
not  been  much  developed,  except  for  special  purposes.  The 
reason  for  this  neglect  may  probably  be  found  in  their  low  actual 
efficiency — that  is,  the  amount  of  heat  they  turn  into  work.  In 
theory  the  whole  of  the  heat  furnished  to  the  air  being  utilised 
in  expansion,  a  high  ratio  of  efficiency  should  be  obtained.' 
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Practically  expansion  cannot  be  continued  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  some  heat  remains  in  the  air, 
and  is  wasted  at  exhaust.  The  theoretical  heat  efficiency  of 
an  engine  depends  upon  the  range  of  temperature — that  is, 
its  highest  and  lowest  working  temperatures.  But  if  heat 
be  added  to  the  air  up  to  900**  F.,  and  if  the  temperature  of 
exhaust  is  600"  F.,  only  the  difference,  or  300",  will  be  spent 
in  expansion,  and  heat  equivalent  to  600"  will  be  wasted.  As 
in  gas  motors,  the  difficulty  consists  in  utilising  the  expansive 
force  of  the  agent,  or  air.  Since  expansion  cannot  be  unlimited, 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  heat  imparted  can  be  turned 
to  account  as  work.  If  it  were  possible  by  expansion  to  reduce 
the  air  in  a  hot  air  engine  to  the  temperature  it  had  before 
entering  the  cylinder,  an  efficiency  of  about  59  per  cent, 
might,  according  to  Professor  Jenkin,  be  realised;  the  actual 
heat  efficiency,  or  percentage  of  work  to  total  heat  received 
in  these  engines,  is  only  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  not  very 
different  from  that  obtained  in  steam  engines.  The  Stirling 
engine  worked  between  the  temperatures  343'  C.  and  65*  C. 
The  theoretical  efficiency,  according  to  the  formula  at  p.  220,  was 

Tj-To  343"-65"  278  ..  ^     rri,       ^     i 

-  m — ^f  or  oToo — t.-ooy  i.    V  =  v>i  ^  /  1-   V  =  45  per  cent.    The  actual 
Tj    '      343  +  273  (abs.)     616  (abs.)         ^ 

efficiency  (see  p.  406)  was  7  per  cent. 

Difflciilties  of  Hot  air  Engines. — ^To  increase  the  efficiency 
and  check  the  source  of  waste  in  these  engines  —that  is,  the  high 
temperature  of  the  exhaust, — the  only  method  would  appear  to 
be  to  increase  the  ratio  of  expansion,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  raising  the  initial  compression  of  the  air.  But  this  does  not 
'  produce  any  real  advantage,  because  the  pressure  which  is  ex- 
pended must  be  deducted  from  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
piston.  To  compress  the  air  before  it  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  negative  work,  or  work  done  on  the 
working  agent.  The  further  compression  is  carried  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  negative  work,  and  the  lower  the  proportion  of 
positive  work,  or  work  done  by  the  air.  If  the  air  be  compressed 
to  100  lbs.,  65  per  cent,  of  the  work  would  be  required  in  theory 
to  obtain  this  compression.  It  is  also  difficult  to  prevent  leakages 
where  high  pressures  of  air  are  used.  To  keep  all  the  parts 
of  the  engine  perfectly  air-tight  is  almost  impossible,  while  to 
obtain  an  efficient  working  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
large  body  of  air.  Air  is  a  very  bad  conductor  and  does  not 
absorb  heat  readily,  and  it  expands  in  comparison  with  its  bulk 
much  more  slowly  than  steam.  In  the  Ericsson  air  engine,  the 
pressure  was  only  3  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Hot  air  engines  are  therefore  bulky,  and  seldom  suitable  to 
replace  steam  or  gas.  Their  special  advantages  are — 1.  Ease 
in  working.  2.  Absolute  safety.  For  these  reasons  they  are 
generally  employed  for  driving  fog  signals  on  lightships,  light- 
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houses,  and  in  other  isolated  places,  irhere  these  advantages 
outweigh  tbe  defects.  They  are  also  used  for  domestic  and 
other  purposes,  namely,  pumping,  sawing,  priatiDg,  driving 
tools,  dec 

Cayler-Buckett. — The  earliest  hot  air  or  caloric  ennne  was 
introduced  by  Sir  George  Cayley  in  1807,  and  patented  by  him 
in  1837.  The  original  design  has  been  adopted  oy  Mr.  Buckett, 
and  practically  the  same  engine  is  now  made  by  the  Caloric 
Engine  Company.  Fig.  14b  gives  a  modified  view  of  the  Cayley- 
Buckett  Caloric  engine.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  like  the 
boiler  and  motor  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine.     A  ia  the  working 


Fig.  113.— Buckett  Hot  Air  Engine— Single  Cylinder. 

cylinder  containing  the  piston  P,  B  is  the  furnace  in  which 
the  air  is  heated.  Above  the  motor  cylinder  ia  a  second  pump 
cylinder  J,  into  which  air  is  admitted  through  the  valve  M, 
and  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  piston  P^.  The  two  pistons 
are  connected  to  each  other,  and  the  up  expansion  stroke  of  the 
one  forms  the  compression  stroke  of  the  other.  The  air,  after 
being  compressed  in  J,  passes  through  the  valve  I  and  down  the 
passage  d  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  till  it  reaches  a  cylindrical 
valve  c,  directly  controlled  by  the  governor  O  above  it.  Here 
the  cnrrent  of  compressed  air  is  divided.  Port  of  it  passes  down 
the  passage  g,  between  the  fire-brick  lining  W  of  the  furnace  and 
the  outer  casing,  and  ia  admitted  through  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  grate  to  the  furnace  B,  where  it  stimulates  combustion.  The 
rest  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  valve,  enters  above 
the  furnace  at  ^  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  mingling  with 
the  products  of  combustion,  prevents  the  escape  of  unbumt 
oarbon.  From  here  the  hot  air  and  products  are  carried  off 
through  the  passage  k  into  the  motor  cylinder,  where  by  expan- 
sion they  drive  up  the  piston  P.  They  are  admitted  through  a 
lift  valve  Y  which,  as  well  as  the  exhaust  valve  E  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cylinder,  is  driven  by  valve-rods,  levers,  and  cams 
from  the  crank  shaft  K.  Goal  is  fed  into  the  furnace  through  the 
hopper  H  and  the  door  D.  During  this  time  the  valve  R  closes  the 
top,  to  maintain  the  air  pressure  in  the  furnace  during  stoking. 
By  opening  the  cock  at  r  a  portion  of  the  hot  air  enters  the  hopper, 
and  the  pressure  is  equalised.  As  soon  as  D  is  closed,  R  is 
lowered  into  the  furnace  by  the  chain  8,  Combustion  is  regulated 
by  passing  more  air,  either  under  the  furnace  at  ^,  or  over  it  at^ 
If  the  speed  is  too  great,  the  governor  acts  upon  the  cylindrical 
valve,  and  checks  combustion  by  forcing  the  greater  part  of  the 
air  to  mingle  with  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  fire. 
The  Cayley-Buckett  engine  has  no  regenerator,  but  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  the  cold  air,  afber  being  compressed  in  J, 
is  led  round  the  valve  Y,  admitting  the  hot  air  and  gases  to  the 
motor  cylinder.  Thus  the  valve  is  kept  cool,  and  the  fresh  charge 
of  air  heated  on  its  way  to  the  fUmace.  The  air  being  exhausted 
at  each  stroke,  a  closed  cycle  cannot  be  obtained. 

Trials. — In  a  trial  on  a  12  H.  P.  nom.  double-cylinder  vertical 
Buckett  engine,  the  difficulties  of  this  class  of  motor  were  well 
shown.  The  gross  I.H.P.  was  41*24  and  the  pump  I.H.P.  21*04. 
Thus  more  than  half  the   power  was  employed  in  negative 

work,  leaving  only  20*2 
-400^      H.P.  for  working  the 
engine.      The  B.H.P. 
-»»«.      ^^g    14-39,    and    me- 
chanical efficiency  only 
71  percent.    The  mean 
aSw*:  —"McanPrtu^^i^B.  '     "^  pressure  on  the  pistons 

Fig.  144. -Buckett  Hot  Air  Engine-  ^^^  18*5  lbs.,   on  the 

Indicator  Diagram.  pumps   16-78  lbs.   per 

square  inch.  The  coke 
\  consumption  was  2*54  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  per  hour,  and  only  about 
^per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  supplied  was  turned  into  work, 
taie  engine  ran  at  61  revolutions  per  minute,  the  diameter  of 
ue  working  cylinders  was  24  inches,  of  the  pumps  18  inches, 
stroke  16  inches.  Fig.  144  gives  an  indicator  diagram  of  the 
engine.  A  motor  similar  to  the  Cayley-Buckett  was  described 
with  illustrations  in  Engineering  in  1887. 

Stirling. — The  first  application  of  the  principle  of  the  re- 
generator to  heat  engines  is  due  to  Robert  Stirling,  a  Scotch 
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minister,  who,  with  his  brother  James  Stirling,  an  engineer,  took 
out  several  patents  for  heat  motors,  the  first  dating  from  1827. 
Stirling's  double  merits  as  an  inventor  have  not  until  lately 
received  sufficient  recognition  from  scientific  men,  perhaps 
because  he  was,  like  many  other  pioneers,  in  advance  of  his 
time.  He  first  endeavoured  to  carry  into  practice  the  principle 
of  a  perfect  heat  engine  (Camot's  cycle),  and  he  also  designed 
the  regenerator.  In  a  perfect  heat  motor  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  is  imparted  to  and  withdrawn  from  the  working  agent,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  cycle  it  returns  to  its  original  state,  and 
the  series  of  operations  may  be  reversed.  Robert  Stirling 
obtained  this  perfect  theoretical  cycle  by  means  of  the  second 
great  improvement  he  introduced,  the  use  of  a  resonerator,  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  working  agent  (air)  is  stored  as  it  leaves 
the  cylinder,  and  refunded  afterwards,  as  it  returns  to  the 
furnace.  Many  scientific  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  proper 
development  of  the  principle  of  the  regenerator  afibrds  the  chief 
possibility  of  improving  the  working  cycle  of  heat  motors.  The 
regenerator  has  been  ingeniously  called  a  "  filter,^  because  both 
the  hot  and  cold  charge  are  "filtered,"  or  passed  through  it  at 
their  highest  and  lowest  temperatures.  It  is  intended  to 
diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  waste  of  heat  at  exhaust. 
It  acts  by  arresting  and  storing  the  heat  remaining  in  the 
working  fluid  after  expansion,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  escape 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  back  this  heat  to  the  next  charge 
in  its  passage  to  the  cylinder.  The  result  is  obtained  in  this 
case  by  making  the  hot  gases  pass  through  thin  metal  plates, 
wire  gauze,  or  other  heat  absorbing  substances,  to  which  they 
give  up  their  heat,  and  carrying  the  cold  charge  back  througa 
the  same  metal  to  receive  heat  from  it. 

Stirling's  First  Eng^e. — Stirling  took  out  two  patents  for 
hot  air  engines  working  with  a  regenerator.  In  the  firsts  dated 
1827,  he  proposed  to  have  a  motor  cylinder  and  piston,  an  air 
pump  and  two  hot  air  vessels.  The  vertical  motor  cylinder  and  air 
pump  were  attached  to  a  horizontal  beam  driving  the  crank ;  an 
eccentric  and  parallel  motion  worked  the  pistons  of  the  air  vessels 
through  a  balance  beam.  Each  of  these  air  vessels  or  cylinders 
contained  a  plunger  piston  composed  of  thin  metal  plates  forming 
the  regenerator.  A  furnace  being  lighted  beneath  the  cylinders, 
air,  compressed  by  the  air  pump  into  a  receiver  in  the  base,  was 
admitted  at  the  bottom  to  start  the  engine,  and  to  supply  the 
loss  by  leakage.  By  its  expansion  it  drove  up  the  motor  piston, 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  plungers  gave  sotne  of  its  heat  to 
the  regenerator.  The  cylinder  covers  of  the  air  vessels  were 
kept  cold,  and  the  air  on  reaching  the  top  became  immediately 
chilled.  The  hot  air  cylinders  communicated,  the  one  with  the 
bottom,  the  other  with  the  top  of  the  motor  piston.  As  the 
•ir  decreased  in  temperature  its  pressure  fell,  and  both  the  motor 
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piston  and  the  piston  of  one  of  the  air  vesseln  descended.  At 
the  aatne  time  the  air  in  the  other  cylinder  being  heated  expanded, 
and  by  its  pressure  drove  down  the  piston,  of  the  motor  cylinder. 
Each  time  the  cold  air  descended,  it  passed  through  the  regener- 
ator, and  became  heated  afresh. 

la  Fig.  145  a  modified  view  of  this  engine  is  shown.  A  is  the 
motor  cylinder  and  F  the  piston,  B  the  air  or  displacer  cylinder, 
and  D  a  plunger  piston  working  in  it,  F  the  space  where  the 
air  is  heated  by  the  fire.  The  plun^r  or  displacer  D  is  filled 
with  brick-dust,  or  other  non-combustible  material.  The  circular 
regenerator  B  is  round  D,  and  consists  of  metal  plates  about 


Fig.  MP'S.— Firat  Stirling  Engina.     Alwut  ISaO. 

-j'g  inch  in  thickness  and  -^„  inch  apart.  E  is  the  refrigerator  at 
the  top  of  cylinder  B,  and  is  formed  of  coils  of  copper  toben 
through  which  cold  water  circulates ;  the  hot  air  from  the  dis' 
placer  cylinder  acts  on  the  motor  piston.  The  cycle  of  the 
engine  is  as  follows : — When  the  displacer  piston  is  at  the  top  of 
cylinder  B,  all  the  air  ia  below  it  in  F,  heated  by  contact  with 
Uie  fire.  As  the  air  expands,  its  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the 
working  cylinder,  and  it  drives  up  the  piston  P.  The  displacer 
piston  is  now  driven  down,  and  forces  the  air  below,  through 
the  regenerator,  into  the  vessel  and  refr^erator  at  the  top  of 
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cylinder  B.  While  the  displacer  u  in  ita  lowest  position,  the 
motor  piston  comes  down.  The  air  in  B,  which  bos  already 
deposited  the  greater  part  of  its  heat  in  the  regenerator,  ia 
further  comprised,  and  passes  around  the  refrigerator  pipes  E, 
where  it  is  cooled,  the  heat  from  the  fiimace  being  abut  out  by 
the  non-conducting  material  in  D.  By  the  energy  of  motion 
left  in  the  flywheel,  D  is  lifted,  and  begioning  to  rise  forces 
down  the  cold  air  above  it  through  the  regenerator,  where  heat 
is  added  to  it  before  it  reaches  the  furnace.  The  motor  piston  F 
is  driven  up  by  its  expansion,  and  the  cycle  recommences. 

Stirling's  Second  Engine. — In  Stirling's  second  engine, 
introduced  in  1840,  Patent  No.  8652,  the  regenerator  and 
refrigerator  are  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  cylinder. 
Fig.  146  shows  the  arrange- 
ment, the  parts  are  lettered 
ns  before.  C  is  the  displace r 
cylinder,  D  the  plunger, 
F  the  space  below  it,  A 
the  passage  leading  to 
the  motor  cylinder.  E 
is  the  refrigerator  cooled 
by  wat«r,  I  the  poss^e 
to  the  regenerator.  The 
action  of  the  engine  is  the 
same  as  before.  There  are 
one  motor  and  two  hot  air 
cylinders.  The  air  ia 
delivered  into  the  cylinder 
by  a  small  pump  at  a  pres- 
sure of  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  passes  through 
the  regenerators  from  one 

hot   air   cylinder    to    the  , 

other,  driving  the  motor 
piston  up  and  down  in  its 
passage.  There  is  no  ei- 
liaust,  the  same  air  being 
used  continuously,  and  a 
closed  cycle  ia  thus  ob- 
tained. This  engine  pre- 
sents in  a  compact  form  the 
main  principles  of  Stirling's 
invention,  and    illustrates 

better  than  any  other  type     ^S-  l*6.-Second  StirliDg  Engine.    18«. 
of    motor    the     construc- 
tion of  a  perfect  heat  engine.     Here  we  have  the  source  of  heat 
(the  furnace),  the  source  of  cooling  (the  refrigerator),  and  between 
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the  two  the  regenerator,  which  abstracts  heat  as  the  air  passes 
to  the  refrigerator,  and  refunds  it  as  it  returns  to  the  source  of 
heat.  One  of  Camot's  chief  propositions  is  here  put  in  practice. 
Heat  is  imparted  to  the  working  agent  at  its  highest  temper- 
ature, and  withdrawn  at  its  lowest.  In  both  cases  its  tem- 
perature, previous  to  this  addition  and  subtraction  of  heat,  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  the  regenerator.  A  perfect  reversible 
heat  engine  was  the  result,  but  in  practice  it  did  not  work  well, 
and  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  produced  was 
utilised  as  motive  power.  A  Stirling  engine  was  used  to  drive 
machinery  for  three  years  at  the  Dundee  Foundry.  It  indicated 
40  H.P.,  had  a  cylinder  diameter  of  16  inches,  and  4  feet  stroke, 
and  required  about  2^  lbs.  coal  per  H.P.  per  hour. 

Bobinson. — A  small  engine  embodying  Stirling  s  principles 
was  brought  out  by  Robinson,  and  made 'by  Messrs.  Pearce 
&  Co.  of  Manchester.  It  is  very  compact,  with  one  vertical 
single-acting  cylinder  containing  two  pistons.  The  lower  is  the 
displacer  and  regenerator,  and  is  filled  with  wire  gauze,  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Stirling  engine.  The  section  of  the 
cylinder  in  which  the  displacer  moves  to  and  fro  is  lined  with 
fire-brick,  to  retain  the  heat.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
cylinder  is  the  working  piston,  and  here  the  cylinder  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  water  jacket,  to  serve  as  a  refrigerator.  The  two 
pistons  work  through  connecting-rods  on  two  different  cranks  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  the  crank  of  the  displacer  is  in 
advance  of  the  motor  crank,  and  the  displacer-rod  works  through 
a  stuffing  box  in  the  motor  piston.  Instead  of  a  grate  and  coal, 
in  which  much  heat  is  dissipated,  the  temperature  of  the  work- 
ing agent  is  raised  by  a  Juaafioiouner,  fed  with  air  heated  by 
passing  through  a  jacket  outside  the  chinmey  carrying  off  the 
products  of  combustion.  When  the  displacer  piston  is  at  the 
top  of  its  stroke,  all  the  air  below  it  is  heated  by  the  burner, 
expands,  and  drives  up  the  motor  piston.  As  the  displacer 
comes  down,  it  forces  the  air  to  pass  through  the  regenerator 
into  the  space  above,  between  the  two  pistons.  Some  of  its  heat 
has  already  been  carried  off  by  the  regenerator,  and  it  is  here 
further  cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  water  jacket  of  the 
refrigerator.  The  pressure  falls,  and  the  working  piston  descends. 
The  displacer  now  rises,  and  the  cold  air  is  forced  down  through 
the  regenerator.  In  its  passage  it  regains  the  heat  it  had  parted 
with,  before  it  reaches  the  hot  plate  above  the  Bunsen  burner, 
where  it  is  heated  afresh,  and  the  cycle  repeated.  In  this 
engine  the  only  cost  is  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  burner,  which 
is  about  ^d.  an  hour  for  a  1-man  power  engine.  The  air  pres- 
sure is  low,  and  no  pump  is  used  to  supply  loss  by  leakage;  the 
power  produced  is  very  small  for  the  size  of  the  engine.  The 
largest  size  made  is  a  2-man  power,  running  at  270  revolutions 
per  minute ;  the  cylinder  diameter  is  8  inches,  length  of  stroke 
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5  inohoB.  A  drawing  of  thia  engine  is  given  in  Professor  Jenkin's 
Tftlnable  p^per  on  "Gbs  and  Calorie  Engines'*  (Proceedinga  of  the 
ItuUtutum  of  Civil  E-ngineera,  ]663),  from  -which  many  details 
of  this  and  other  hot  air  engines  have  been  taken. 

A  new  type  of  this  engine  has  lately  been  introdnced  by 
Messrs.  Norris  &  Henty,  of  Manchester,  and  is  shown  at  Fig. 
147.  The  principle,  of  the  motor  is  the  same,  but  the  position 
of  the  two  pistons  is  different,  the  working  cylinder  being  horl- 


Fig  147. — RobinBOD  Air  Engine— Norria  t  Heoty.    1S95. 

zontal,  the  diaplacer  vertical,  and  the  axes  of  the  two  in  the 
same  plane.  B  is  the  motor  cylinder  with  piston,  the  displacer 
A  has  a  hollow  perforated  piston  I  filled  with  wire  gauze.  C  is 
the  furnace  in  which  any  fuel  can  be  used,  but  coke  is  proferable; 
for  very  small  powers  a  gas  Same,  as  in  the  earlier  engine,  is 
most  convenient.  There  is  no  exhaust  chimney,  the  air  at  D 
being  used  over  and  over  again.     The  motor  piston  works 
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through  the  connecting  rod  H  and  crank  pin  O  on  to  the  crank 
shaft  £,  while  two  links  on  the  same  pin  give  motion  to  a  lever 
F,  which  works  the  displacer  piston.  In  other  respects  the  action 
of  the  engine  and  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air  are  the 
same  as  in  the  earlier  type.  The  displacer  or  regenerator  is  one- 
fourth  in  advance  of  the  motor  piston.  The  hollow  bed  plate  to 
which  the  working  cylinder  is  bolted  may  be  filled  with  water, 
and  then  acts  as  a  refrigerator.  There  is  said  to  be  no  loss  of  air 
by  leakage,  because  it  is  so  rapidly  cooled  by  the  cold  surrounding 
walls  that  the  pressure  falls  below  atmosphere  when  the  piston 
in  B  is  two-thirds  out,  and  if  any  air  escaped  during  the  out 
stroke,  it  would  be  drawn  in  again  by  the  vacuum  during  the 
return  stroke.  For  the  same  reason  no  pump  is  required  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  air.  An  engine  of  f  H.P.  is  said  to  work 
at  a  cost  of  Id.  per  hour  per  H.P.  The  motor  is  made  in  sizes 
from  750  feet  lbs.  per  minute  to  g  H.P.,  and  runs  at  300  to  150 
revolutions  per  minute. 

One  chiet  reason  for  the  low  pressures  and  small  amount  of 
work  obtained  from  the  Stirling,  and  its  failure  as  a  practical 
engine,  was  that  the  air  was  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.  In  the  displacer  cylinder,  a  thin  metal 
plate  intervened  between  the  fire  and  the  hot  air,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  soon  burnt  by  the  great  heat.  There  is  no  exhaust 
in  engines  of  this  type,  the  air  being  used  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  pump  only  replacing  loss  by  leakage,  but  this  advan- 
tage is  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  of  heating  the  air.  In 
the  Cayley-Biickett  engine  it  is  passed  through  the  furnace  and, 
mingled  with  the  products  of  combustion,  drives  up  the  motor 
piston,  and  is  exhausted  after  expansion,  as  in  an  ordinary  heat 
engine. 

Eriosson. — The  latter  type  of  motor  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
celebrated  engine  produced  by  Ericsson  in  1826.  As  an  engineer, 
Ericsson  was  a  genius  not  inferior  to  Robert  Stirling.  During 
the  first  half  of  this  century  he  introduced  numerous  mechanical 
inventions,  and  is  said  to  have  designed  the  first  screw  propeller. 
[n  his  enmne  hot  air  was  used  in  conjunction  with  steam.  It 
was  drawn  into  a  furnace  below  a  steam  boiiei^c^d  after  produc- 
ing combustion  of  the  fuel,  and  evaporating  the  water,  it  was 
carried  ofi^,  together  with  the  products  of  combustion,  and  drove 
up  the  piston  of  an  air  cylinder  by  its  expansion.  On  its  way  it 
passed  through  a  regenerator.  In  an  alternative  engine  described 
in  the  same  patent,  it  was  proposed  to  mix  the  products  of  com- 
bustion  and  the  hot  air  with  the  steam,  and  admit  them  alter- 
nately at  either  end  of  the  motor  cylinder,  as  in  an  ordinary 
double-acting  engine.  After  expansion,  they  were  exhausted 
into  the  atmosphere.  Thus  the  heat  was  applied  directly  to  the 
air.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  air  over  again,  since 
it  was  required  fresh  at  every  stroke,  to  support  combustion. 
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These  two  engines,  the  Stirling  and  the  Ericsson,  form  two 
distinct  classes,  into  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  hot  air  engines 
can  be  divided.  In  the  first,  the  air  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  flame,  but  is  heated  by  conduction  and  by  the  regen- 
erator, and  is  not  discharged  at  each  stroke.  In  the  second,  it  is 
applied  directly  to  feed  the  flame,  and,  mingled  with  the  products 
of  combustion,  produces  motive  power  by  expansion,  after  which 
it  is  exhausted.  In  both  engines  the  practical  heat  efficiency, 
as  compared  with  the  theoretical,  is  very  low.  Admirable 
as  types,  they  cannot,  for  the  amount  of  heat  they  turn  into 
work,  be  ranked  with  gas,  oil,  or  steam  engines.  The  chief 
reasons  for  this  deficient  utilisation  of  heat  have  been  already 
explained.  A  large  quantity  of  heat  must  be  added  to  the  air, 
before  its  temperature  is  high  enough  to  produce  a  proper  work- 
ing pressure.  This  necessitates  large  cylinders,  that  a  sufficient 
volume  of  air  may  be  heated,  and  their  bulk,  weight,  and  friction 
arc  serious  drawbacks  to  the  extended  use  of  heat  motors  of  this 
type.  In  a  Stirling  37  H.P.  engine,  the  maximum  temperature 
was  only  650°  F.,  and  the  weight  1  ton  per  I. H.P.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  per  effective  H.P.  is  also  very  great,  especially 
in  engines  of  the  Ericsson  type.  The  600  H.P.  engine  originally 
made  by  Ericsson  was  said  to  consume  6^  lbs.  coal  per  H.P.  per 
hour,  the  heating  surface  of  the  regenerator  was  4,900  square 
feet.  Another  of  f  H.P.  was  used  for  thirty  years  by  the  Trinity 
House  authorities  on  board  a  lightship,  and  for  driving  a  f<)g 
signal  was  found  to  give  good  results.  In  the  Ericsson  engine 
tested  by  Professor  Norton,  the  I.H.P.  was  321,  and  consumption 
of  anthracite  1'8  lb.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  but  there  were  four 
motor  cylinders,  each  nearly  14  feet  in  diameter.  These  two 
air  motors  form  the  standard  types,  followed  more  or  less  closely 
by  all  other  hot  air  engines. 

Wenham. — The  Wenham  engine,  introduced  about  1873,  is 
in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Buckett.  The  motor  is  of 
the  Ericsson  type,  and  the  air  is  heated  by  forcing  it  through 
a  furnace  lined  with  fire-brick,  after  which  it  passes  to  the 
vertical  water-jacketed  motor  cylinder,  driving  up  the  piston 
by  expansion.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  engine  is  that 
the  upper  surface  of  the  motor  piston  is  used  as  an  air  pump. 
Air  is  admitted  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  through  an 
automatic  lift  valve,  when  the  piston  is  in  its  lowest  position, 
and  the  pressure  has  consequently  fallen.  As  the  piston  rises, 
forced  up  by  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air  from  below,  the 
pressure  closes  the  valve,,  and  as  soon  as  the  air  is  com- 
pressed to  15  lbs.,  it  forces  open  another  lift  valve,  and  passes 
to  the  furnace  at  the  side.  In  the  passage  through  which  it 
is  led  off  is  a  valve,  connected  to  the  centrifugal  governor* 
Here  the  current  of  compressed  air  is  separated,  part  passing 
over  and  part  beneath  the  fire  grate,  to  stimulate  combustion. 
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The  governor  re^^Iatea  the  proportions  of  the  two,  and  thns  the 
rale  of  combustion,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  delivered  to  the 
motor  cylinder.  Ordinary  coal  is  burnt  as  fuel.  The  hot  air, 
after  passing  upwards,  is  led  off,  mingled  with  the  products  of 
combustion,  and  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  motor  cylinder 
through  a  lift  valve,  worked  by  a  cam  on  the  main  shafts 
A  similar  cam  operates  a  second  lul  valve  for  the  exhaust.  The 
admission  and  dischai^  ports  are  both  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cyUnder.  The  engine  is  single-acting,  the  expansion  of  the  hot 
air  drives  up  the  piston,  it  descends  by  the  motion  of  the  fly- 
wheel and  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  stored  above  it,  and  drives 
out  the  burnt  products.  There  are  two  piston-rods,  both  work- 
ing on  to  the  same  crank  shaft.  The  consumption  is  said  to  be 
as  much  as  8  lbs.  of  cool  per  H.F.  per  hour,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  these  engines  have  not  hitherto  been  much 
used.  A  description  with  drawings  will  be  found  in  Ptoc.  InaL 
Meek,  Engt.,  1873. 

Bailey.— The  Bailey  engine,  shown  at  Fig.  HS,  is  constructed 
on  the  Stirling  principle.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  from 
the  furnace  to  the  displacer  and  power  cylinder,  where  they 
mingle  with  and  heat  the  air,  driving  the  piston.  The  cylinder 
is  horizontal,  but  in  most  respects,  and  especially  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  regenerator,  the  Eaiiey  resembles  the  vertical  Robin- 
eon  engine.  There  is  one  long  cylinder,  Aj,  the  crank  end  of 
which,  closed  by  the  piston,  is  surrounded  by  a  water  jacket, 
and  acts  as  a  refrigerator.  The  other  end  serves  as  the  heat«r 
and  regenerator.  This  cylinder  contains  two  pistons — P  the 
motor,  working  on  to  the  crank  by  a  connecting-rod,  c,  and  series 
of  levers,  and  P^  the  long  displacer,  the  connecting-rod  of  which 


Fig.  148.— Buley  Hot  Air  Engine. 

passes  through  the  motor  piston,  and  works  on  to  a  separate 
crank  at  right  angles  to  the  main  crank.  The  displacer  Pj  does 
not  fit  closely  into  the  cylinder  A^,  but  a  small  passage  is  left 
between  them,  shown  at  D.    This  piston  is  used  merely  to  cause 
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the  air  to  travel  back-wards  and  forwards  in  the  cjlinder;  all- 
the  work,  including  that  of  driving  the  displacer,  is  done  by  the 
motor  piston.  At  H  is  a  steel  casing  enclosing  the  inner  end  of 
the  cylinder ;  F  is  the  furnace.  The  hot  gases  and  products  of 
combustion  pass  upwards  from  the  furnace  over  the  fire  bridge, 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  into  the  space  G  round  H,  and 
the  burnt  products  are  carried  ofif  through  the  flue  C.  The  air 
enclosed  in  the  space  L  becomes  highly  heated,  and  drives  out 
the  displacer.  As  it  reaches  the  narrow  opening  D,  it  is  chilled 
by  the  water  jacket,  and  before  it  has  passed  into  L^  on  the 
other  side  of  the  displacer  piston  P,,  it  has  parted  with  all  its 
heat.  As  the  air  cools  its  pressure  is  reduced,  the  working 
piston  and  displacer  make  their  return  stroke,  and  the  cold  air 
is  drawn  back  into  the  space  L,  to  be  reheated  first  by  the  steel 
casing,  then  by  the  furnace  gases.  Thus  the  heat  is  added  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  has  already  been  raised  by  the  hot 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  withdrawn  by  the  refrigerator  after  it 
has  been  cooled  by  expansion. 

The  Bailey  engine  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  designs  of  MM. 
Lehmann  &  Laubereau,  but  it  is  really  an  English  engine,  strictly 
modelled  on  the  Stirling  type,  though  the  idea  of  a  regenerator 
is  not  much  developed.  There  is  no  exhaust  for  the  hot  air, 
which  is  used  continuously,  and  the  loss  by  leakage  is  replaced 
from  time  to  time  through  a  small  valve,  when  the  pressure  falls 
below  atmosphere.  The  absence  of  valves  is  an  advantage  in 
this  class  of  engine,  because  the  great  heat  necessary  to  obtain  a 
working  pressure  soon  wears  them  out,  and  causes  them  to  become 
loose.  As  the  air  is  introduced  direct  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  no  compression  pump  is  used,  the  maximum 
pressures  are  very  low.  The  following  details  of  a  trial  from 
Professor  Jenkin's  paper  on  ''Gas  and  Caloric  Engines"  gives 
the  working  of  a  Bailey  hot  air  engine: — ^The  speed  was  106 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  engine  indicated  2*37  H.P. ;  the 
mechanical  efficiency  was  55  percent.,  the  brake  H.P.  being  1-31. 
The  stroke  was  6}  inches,  diameter  of  cylinder  14|  inches.  The 
highest  pressure  obtained  was  14*7  lbs.  per  square  inch  above 
atmosphere,  and  the  temperature  at  this  pressure  was  823*^0. 

The  consumption  of 
coal  was  said  to  be 
under  10  lbs.  per 
hour.  Fig.  149 
gives  an  indicator 
diagram  taken  dur- 
ing this  trial.  The 
engine  works  easily 
and  steadily,  and 
requires  scarcely 
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Fig.  149.— Bailey  Hot  Air  Engine- 
Indicator  Diagram. 


any  attendance.     Messrs.  Bailey  make  7  sizes,  from  ^  to  3  J^  H.P., 
at  speeds  from  120  to  80  revolutions  per  minute. 
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The  figures  of  the  trial  show  that  to  obtain  a  pressure  of  only 
one  atmosphere,  a  relatively  high  consumption  of  coal  and  high 
temperature  are  necessary.  These  are  partly  owing  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  heat  through  metal  to  the  air.  But  the  difficulty 
is  not  removed  by  passing  the  air  directly  over  the  fire,  as  in  the 
Ericsson  engine,  and  driving  the  piston  by  the  expansion  of  the 
hot  furnace  gases.  Since  the  air  must  be  discharged  at  every 
stroke,  fresh  air  is  continually  introduced,  and  much  of  the  heat 
obtained  is  wasted  at  exhaust.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
air,  in  its  passage  through  the  furnace  becomes  charged  with  grit 
and  unburnt  carbon,  which  score  the  valves  and  passages,  and 
cause  friction  and  wear  of  the  working  parts. 

Jahn. — ^A  vertical  engine  on  a  similar  principle  (Hoffinann's 
system)  is  made  by  Jahn  &  Co.,  Boitsfort,  Belgium,  and  was 
exhibited  at  Antwerp  in  1894.  This  motor  has  also  two  pistons, 
a  displacer  below  and  a  motor  above,  working  vertically  in  the 
same  cylinder.  The  latter  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  layers 
of  isolating  material,  and  the  heat  from  the  lower  part,  where 
t  he  air  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  cannot  pass  into  the  upper,  which 
is  kept  cool  by  a  water  jacket.  The  rod  of  the  displacer  piston 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  hollow  motor  piston  rod,  and 
both  work  on  to  the  same  crank.  The  air  heated  by  the  furnace 
below  the  displacer  passes  upwards,  and  drives  up  the  motor 
piston;  when  cooled  by  the  water  jacket,  it  is  again  forced  down 
by  the  displacer  to  be  heated  afresh  by  the  furnace,  and  the 
cycle  recommences.  The  crank  shaft  carries  a  governor  which, 
if  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded,  allows  part  of  the  hot  air  to 
escape,  or  prevents  fresh  air  passing  to  the  furnace.  The  water 
in  the  jacket  is  circulated  by  a  pump.  As  in  the  Bailey  engine, 
the  displacer  merely  causes  the  air  to  travel  in  one  or  the  other 
direction,  in  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  working  piston. 
Drawings  and  a  description  will  be  found  in  Zeitschrift  dea 
Vereines  deutscher  Ingenieure,  June  29,  1895. 

Rider. — The  Rider  is  an  ingenious  little  hot  air  engine  brought 
out  in  America,  and  made  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Hay  ward 
&  Tyler.  It  is  a  compact  and  handy  single-acting  motor,  and  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  to  pump  water.  It  presents 
«almost  all  the  features  of  the  Stirling  type,  the  regenerator,  the 
furnace  below  heating  the  air  through  metallic  walls,  with  no 
exhaust  or  other  valves.  There  are  two  vertical  cylinders,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  150 ;  one  is  heated  by  the  furnace  l)eneath,  the 
other  is  kept  cool  by  a  water  jacket.  The  same  air  is  used 
continuously,  and  is  passed  alternately  from  one  cylinder  to 
the  other.  Unlike  the  Stirling,  however,  the  motor  piston  is 
placed  in  the  hot  cylinder  of  this  engine,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
power  is  developed.  A  is  the  working,  and  B  the  second  cylinder, 
which  acts  as  compressor,  displacer,  and  refrigerator.  Each  has  a 
plunger  piston  of  unequal  stroke  and  diameter,  P  and  Pj,  working 
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tbroagh  connecting-rods,  J  and  J,,  on  two  cranks  on  the  main 
ahafl,  carrjiug  the  flywheel.  The  cranks  are  set  nearlv  at  right 
angles.  The  cylinders  are  open  at  the  top,  closed  onlv  by  the 
pistons.  W  is  the  water  jacket  surrounding  the  compression 
oflmderB;  the  pistonof  cylinder  A  ends  ina  concave  cjlindrical 


Fig.  ISO.— Rider  Hot  Air  Engine. 

part,  T,  over  tlie  furnace,  round  which  the  liot  air  oircnlates. 
Between  the  cylinders  is  a  passage  containing  the  regenerator  H, 
formed  of  a  number  of  very  thin  iron  plates.  As  the  air  passes 
through  this  regenerator  it  either  takes  in  or  gives  out  heat,acoord' 
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ing  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going,  whether  firom  the  hot  to  the 
cold  cylinder,  or  back  again.  The  fire  at  Q  greatly  heats  the  air  in 
the  space  above  it  at  F,  and  forces  up  the  piston  P  by  expansion. 
Meanwhile  the  displacer  P|  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  it  then 
begins  to  rise  slowly,  drawing  over  into  cylinder  B,  by  its  suction, 
part  of  the  hot  air  in  A.  Until  this  air  is  completely  cooled, 
its  pressure  helps  the  ascent  of  piston  P^.  When  the  motor 
piston  P  has  reached  the  top  of  its  stroke,  the  other  plunger  is 
more  than  half  way  through,  and  as  P  descends,  it  displaces  all 
the  hot  air  in  cylinder  A,  and  drives  it  into  the  cold  cylinder  B, 
through  the  passage  and  regenerator  B,  where  a  large  portion  of 
its  heat  is  deposit^.  The  air,  already  reduced  in  temperature,  is 
further  cooled  by  the  water  jacket  W,  its  pressure  falls,  and  the 
plunger  piston  P^  descends,  compressing  the  cold  air  below  it.  It 
is  during  this  period — the  last  part  of  the  down  stroke  of  P| — 
that  the  flywheel  does  work,  there  being  no  air  in  the  hot 
cylinder  to  act  by  expansion,  but  the  power  exerted  during  this 
compression  stroke  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  power  previously 
developed  by  the  expansion  stroke  in  A.  By  the  time  the 
plunger  P^  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke,  the  motor  piston 
has  begun  to  rise,  and  the  air  is  again  displaced  and  transferred 
from  the  cold  to  the  hot  cylinder.  As  it  passes  back,  it  absorbs 
heat  from  the  regenerator,  and  more  heat  from  the  concave  part 
F  in  the  motor  piston,  which  forces  it  against  the  hot  walls  of  A. 
When  it  reaches  the  furnace  the  cycle  recommences. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Rider  engine  is  that  the  motive 
power  is  not  only  generated  but  exerted  in  the  hot  cylinder, 
above  the  furnace.  This  is  not  a  desirable  arrangement.  In  all 
his  various  designs,  Stirling  was  careful  to  keep  the  motor  cylinder 
cool,  and  even  in  the  modifications  of  his  engine  where  all  the 
oDerations  take  place  in  one  cylinder,  that  part  of  it  containing 
the  working  piston  is  cooled  by  a  water  jacket.  The  Rider  engine 
is  mostly  made  in  sizes  from  1  H.P.  and  less.  The  speed  is  from  100 
to  140  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  maximum  pressure  about 
20  lbs.  above  atmosphere.  The  consumption  of  coke  varies  in  ^ 
and  ^  H.P.  engines  from  25  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  per  hour. 

Jenkin's  Regenerative  Engine. — A  hot  air  engine  on  the 
Stirling  principle,  with  a  regenerator,  but  in  which  hot  air  passes 
directly  over  the  furnace  and,  mingled  with  the  products  of 
combustion,  drives  up  the  piston,  was  introduced  by  Fleeming 
Jenkin.  In  the  first  type  of  his  Fuel  Regenerative  engine, 
patented  in  1874,  coal  gas  and  hot  air  were  used  together  to 
form  an  explosive  charge.  This  vertical  engine  had  a  combustion 
cylinder  with  displacer  piston,  a  motor  cylinder  with  working 
piston,  and  two  pumps  for  compressing  the  air  and  gas,  all  driven 
from  the  same  crank  shaft.  The  combustion  cylinder  is  lined 
with  fire-brick,  and  has  below  it  a  chamber  formed  by  the  clear- 
ance space,  and  continually,  maintained  at  a  white  heat  by  the 
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explomoiui  of  oompreased  gas  and  hot  air  taking  place  in  it  The 
displacer  piston  contains  tne  regenerator  of  fine  wire  gauze,  as  in 
the  Stirling  engine ;  at  the  top  of  this  cylinder  is  the  cooling 
chamber.  The  air  from  the  air  pump  is  driven  into  the  upper 
part»  and  forced  downwards  through  the  regemprator  by  the  dis- 
placer piston  as  it  rises.  In  the  combustion  chamber  it  mingles 
with  the  coal  gas  or  petroleum  admitted  into  the  cylinder  by  a 
second  pump,  and  the  compressed  air,  already  heated  by  its 
passage  through  the  regenerator,  produces  the  ignition  of  the 
charge.  The  hot  gases  and  products  of  combustion  expand,  and, 
entering  the  bottom  of  the  motor  cylinder  at  a  high  pressure, 
force  up  the  piston.  The  exhaust  gases  are  passed  through  the 
regenerator  before  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
A  drawing  of  this  engine  will  be  found  in  Kobinson. 

A  second  regenerator  engine,  designed  by  Professor  Jenkin 
and  Idr.  Jameson  was  described,  with  drawings,  in  Professor 
Jenkin's  paper  already  referred  to.  Here  the  object  was  to 
construct  an  engine  of  the  Stirling  type,  but  in  which  the  heat 
was  directly  transmitted  to  the  motor  piston.  One  cylinder  only 
was  used,  the  upper  part  containing  the  refrigerator,  and  the 
lower  the  regenerator.  To  keep  in  the  heat,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  line,  not  only  the  clearance  space,  but  the  cylinder  itself 
outside  the  regenerator  with  non-conducting  refractory  material. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  deeding  with  this  substance, 
owing  to  its  porosity.  The  inventors  were  finally  obliged  to  use 
a  fire-brick  lining  of  great  thickness,  and  a  separator  or  metal 
plate,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Even  with  these  precautions 
the  clearance  space  was  much  too  large,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently great  loss  of  pressure.  To  work  the  engine  a  coke  fire 
was  made  below  the  cylinder,  and  the  air  as  it  became  heated 
drove  up  the  pump  or  displacer.  As  it  expanded,  it  passed 
through  the  regenerator  round  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 
Here  heat  was  withdrawn  from  it,  and  it  became  still  further 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  refrigerator  or  water  jacket,  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  The  contraction  of  the  cold  air  caused  it 
to  pass  downwards  again  to  the  fire,  and  heat  was  restored  from 
the  regenerator,  and  from  the  fire-brick  lining  of  the  clearance 
space.     This  engine  did  not  go  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Bonier. — M£I.  Bonier,  whose  gas  engine  is  mentioned  at  p. 
162,  brought  out  in  1866  a  hot  air  motor,  which  appears  to  have 
met  with  considerable  success.  It  is  a  vertical  single-acting- 
engine  ;  the  piston-rod  works  through  a  horizontal  beam  on  to 
the  connectii^-rod  and  crank.  Fig.  1 5 1  gives  an  external  view. 
Inhere  is  one  motor  piston,  with  furnace  Delow  ;  the  connecting- 
rod  and  crank  shaft  are  shown  to  the  left  in  the  drawing. 
Another  rod  works  the  horizontal  air  pump,  seen  through  the 
opening  in  the  base  of  the  engine,  by  means  of  a  rocking  lever. 
The  air  pump  is  single-acting,  and  sends  a  current  of  air  at  each 
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Rtroke  to  &»  furnace  below  the  cylinder  through  a  slide  valve. 
The  valve  works  between  a  slide  face  and  cover,  and  has  open- 
ings corresponding  to  porta  in  the  cylinder.  It  ia  driven  by  » 
cam  on  the  crank  shaft  actuating  a  lever,  and  is  held  in  position 
by  springs.  The  centrifugal  governor  inside  the  central  column 
is  worked  by  &  pulley  on  the  crank  shaft.  It  acts  through 
s  small  lever,  a  series  of  rods,  and  a  disc,  upon  a  small 
crank   below  the  air  pump,  and  closes   the  air  opening  Irom 
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the  pump  to  the  furnace  more  or  leas  according  to  the 
apeed.  A  spring  maintains  the  disc  and  crank  in  position. 
The  air  is  drawn  cold  into  the  air  pump,  and  delivered 
at  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  into  the  furnace,  where 
it  expands  and  acts  directly  upon  the  piston,  as  in  engines 
of  the  Ericsson  type.  The  greater  part  passes  downwards  to  the 
grate,  but  part  is  ingeniously  introduced  into  a  small  groove 
hollowed  out  in  the  cylinder.  The  motor  piston  is  very  long, 
and  the  lower  part  is  made  slightly  smaller  than  the  cylinder, 
and  does  not  exactly  fit  it.  In  the  space  thus  formed  round  the 
lower  end  of  the  working  piston,  the  current  of  cold  air  circulates, 
keeps  the  piston  cool,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  dust  or  unbumt 
carbon  &om  the  furnace  below.  The  exhaust  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cylinder.  The  products  of  combustion  are  discharged 
through  an  ordinary  lift  valve,  raised  as  the  motor  piston  begins 
to  descend,  by  levers  acted  on  by  a  cam  on  the  cranlc  shaft.  The 
furnace  is  fed  automatically  by  means  of  two  hoppers.  The 
proper  quantity  of  small  coke  for  each  charge  is  conveyed  from 
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one  to  the  other,  and  the  seoond  hopper,  shown  to  the  right  in 
the  drawing,  discharges  its  contents  into  a  port  in  a  slide  valve 
which,  in  its  onward  motion,  shoots  the  coke  down  into  the 
fdrnaoe.  This  distributing  slide  valve  is  driven  by  wheels  from 
the  crank  shaft,  and  holds  the  grate  hermetically  sealed  daring 
expansion  and  the  ascent  of  the  piston. 

The  Bonier  appears  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
of  hot  air  motors,  and  requires  no  attention  beyond  cleaning 
out  the  grate  once  a  day.  For  coast  fog  signals  it  has  been  tested 
and  approved  by  the  Trinity  House  Authorities,  and  is  much 
used  in  France.  Although  it  works  without  a  regenerator,  it 
gives  &irly  economical  results.  A  7  H.P.  engine  was  shown 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  in  which  the  consumption  of 
coke  was  about  2  lbs.  per  H.P.  per  hour.  In  a  6  H.P.  engine 
the  average  consumption,  with  varying  loads,  was  3  lbs.  coke 
per  H.P.  per  hour.  A  complete  and  careful  test  on  a  4  H.P. 
nominal  engine  was  made  by  Professor  Slaby  at  Cologne  in 
December,  1887.  The  speed  of  the  engine  was  117  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  indicated  work  in  the  motor  cylinder 
was  9-23  H.P.,  pump  338  H.P.;  available  power  only  585  H.P. 
The  B.H.P.  was  4*03,  and  mechanical  efficiency  69  per  cent. 
The  consumption  of  coke  was  3*6  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  and  3*1  lbs. 
per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  All  the  items  of  heat  expenditure  were 
carefully  noted,  and  it  was  found  that  only  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  heat  supplied  was  transformed  into  useful  work.  The 
makers  give  the  consumption  of  coke  at  from  3*3  lbs.  to  3*9  lbs. 
per  H.P.  per  hour.  The  engine  is  made  by  the  '^Soci^t^ 
Fran9aise  des  Moteurs  k  Air  Chaud,"  in  sizes  of  4,  6,  9,  12, 
and  15  H.P.  Some  of  these  hot  air  engines  are  working  in 
England. 

Qenty. — An  air  ensrine  of  a  similar  type  to  the  Bonier  haa 
been  brought  out  by  M.  Genty,  and  is  made  by  the  "Soci^t^ 
des  Moteurs  a^rothermiques."  A  17  B.H.P.  motor  was  bought 
by  the  French  Government  to  drive  the  dynamos  generating  the 
electric  light  on  the  Gap  d'Antifer  Lighthouse,  and  to  compress 
air  for  a  syren.  The  engine  has  a  vertical  motor  cylinder  on  one 
side,  and  an  air  pump  on  the  other  side,  of  a  horizontal  beam, 
supported  in  the  centre  by  a  column.  The  hollow  foundation 
below  serves  as  an  air  reservoir  and  regenerator.  The  valves 
admitting  air  to  the  pump  have  no  springs,  but  are  held  closed 
by  a  number  of  small  balls,  which  are  said  to  act  quickly  and 
effectually.  On  leaving  the  pump  the  air  is  forced  through  the 
regenerator,  a  series  of  tubes  round  which  the  exhaust  gases 
circulate,  and  it  is  thus  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,260°  F. 
From  thence  it  passes  to  the  motor  cylinder  through  a  throttle 
valve  acted  on  by  one  of  two  governors,  the  other  governor 
regulates  the  pressure  in  the  air  reservoir  and  the  intensity  of 
combustion,  according  to  the  power  required.     The  furnace  is  at 

27 
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the  bottom  of  the  motor  cylinder,  and  the  hot  gases  from  it 
expand  directly  beneath  the  piston,  and  drive  it  up.  The  cylinder 
is  in  two  parts,  the  upper  being  cooled  by  a  water  jacket^  and 
the  lower  perforated  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  air.  The  hollow 
plunger  piston  is  in  three  divisions,  the  lowest  fitting  into  the 
grate,  the  centre  carrying  the  piston-rod,  and  the  upper  having 
also  a  water  jacket.  The  exhaust  valve  is  driven  by  an  eccentric 
froiu  the  crank  shaft,  and  through  it  the  gases  pass  to  the  air 
reservoir.  The  consumption  of  this  engine  is  said  to  be  about 
2  lbs.  coke  per  B.H.P.  hour. 

Diesel. — A  new  motor  has  lately  been  patented  in  Germany, 
England,  and  other  countries,  by  Herr  Diesel,  of  Berlin.  It  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  inventor  hopes  to  obtain 
a  very  much  greater  economy  of  heat  than  has  hitherto  been 
reached.  It  is  a  single  cylinder,  vertical,  single-acting  engine, 
without  a  water  jacket,  employing  the  Beau  de  Bochas  four-cycle, 
and  designed  to  run  at  a  speed  of  300  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  principle  of  the  engine  is  as  follows : — Air  is  compressed  in 
the  motor  cylinder  by  the  up  stroke  of  the  piston  to  a  pressure 
of  from  90  to  200  atmospheres,  equal  to  about  800°  to  1000"  C. 
Into  this  highly  compressed  and  heated  air  a  small  quantity  of 
finely-powdered  coal,  gas,  or  oil  is  introduced  at  the  dead  point ; 
spontaneous  ignition  of  the  inflammable  mixture  immediately 
takes  place,  and  the  piston  is  driven  down.  The  inventor  claims 
to  utilise  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  actual  heat  supplied  in  useful 
work,  and  experiments  are  now  being  made  with  a  medium  sized 
motor  in  Germany.  A  full  description  of  the  new  theory  of 
combustion  on  which  the  engine  is  based,  will  be  found  in  Herr 
Diesel's  new  work,  Theorie  und  Konstruktion  eines  Rationdlen 
Wdrmemotora,  Julius  Springer.  Berlin,  1893.  An  English 
translation  of  this  work,  Saticmal  Heat  Motor,  has  lately  been 
published  by  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  Spon,  London. 
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SECTION   A. 


NOTE  ON  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  CASPIAN  REGION. 
{From  Marvin* $  **  Region  qf  Eternal  Fire,**) 

Until  1872  the  oil  industry  at  Baku  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Crown  of 
Russia,  fanned  out  to  a  merchant  named  Meerzoeff.  The  European  market 
was  floioded  with  American  oil,  which  was  exclusively  used,  even  in  Russia, 
and  it  was  to  encourage  the  home  trade  that  the  Russian  Government  were 
induced  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly.  At  that  time  there  were  417  wells, 
with  an  annual  output  of  24,800  tons  of  oil,  and  the  price  of  petroleum  was 
£3,  10s.  per  ton.  An  excise  duty  was  imjposed  until  1877,  since  which  date 
there  has  been  no  tax  or  check  upon  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  The  first  oil  fountain  was  ''struck"  in  1873,  and  the  abundant 
and  continually  increasing  supply  has  reduced  the  price  from  forty-five 
kopecks  to  five  kopecks  per  pood.  The  number  of  drilled  wells  increased 
from  1  in  1871  to  400  in  1883,  and  the  production  of  refined  oil  from  16,400 
tons  in  1872  to  206,000  tons  in  1883.  The  price  of  land  in  the  oil  district 
round  Baku  has  abo  risen  enormously,  and  in  1884  it  varied  from  lOs.  to 
£2  per  square  sajene  =  7  feet  square.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  crude  oil 
is  about  0*822 ;  it  yields  27  per  cent,  of  kerosene  or  ordinary  lighting  oil, 
having  a  flashing  point  of  36  C. 

Robert  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  started  his  first  oil  refinery  at  Baku 

in  1875,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother  Ludwig,  who  assumed  Hhe 

principal  direction  of  affairs.     The  Nobels  were  the  first  to  lay  down  a  pipe 

tiue,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  instead  of  conveyinjz  the  oil  in  carts  to  the 

distilleries,  and  the  outlay  was  covered  in  the  first  year.     There  are  now 

seven  pipe  lines,  two  belonging  to  Nobel  Brothers,  three  to  private  Russian 

firms,  and  two  to  companies ;  161  million  gallons  of  oil  are  thus  conveyed 

yearly  to  the  refineries.    Being  foreigners,  the  Nobels  had  from  the  first  to 

struggle  with  severe  competition  from  the  Russian  firms,  and  after  laying 

down  their  pipe  line  were  next  obliged  to  build  their  own  steamers  to 

receive  the  oil.    The  first  oil  or  "  cistern  steamer  "  was  constructed  in  the 

Nobel  shipbuilding  yard  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  appeared  on  the  Caspian 

in  1879.    The  firm  have  now  a  regular  fleet  of  vessels,  each  holding  about 

750  tons  of  kerosene,  as  well  as  twelve  smaller  distributing  ships  on  the 

Volga.     They  have  also  established  a  system  of  tank  cars  on  all  the 

Russian  railways,  and  possess  twenty-seven  oil  depdts  at  various  chief 

towns  in  Russia.     More  than  fifty-four  million  gallons  are  sold  by  them 

yearly,  and  they  have  over  forty  wells,  one  of  which  yielded,  in   1882, 

112,000  gallons  of  crude  oil.     The  following  table  shows  the  output  and 

price  of  petroleum  from  1873  (the  year  after  the  monopoly  was  taken  ofl) 

to  1883,  and  the  production  and  total  exports  from  1884  to  1894 : — 
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Year. 

Oatput. 

Price  per  Ton  at  Bako. 

1873  (monopoly  aboliBhed),    . 

Tons. 
64,000 

<.      d. 

7      9 

1874,       . 

•                    •                    a                    • 

78,000 

6      3 

1876,       . 

•                    •                    •                    • 

94,000 

16      6 

1876.       . 

*                    *                    *              .      * 

194,000 

7      9 

1877  (exciae  duty  taken  off),  . 

242,000 

12      6 

1878, 

' 

320,000 

8      8 

1879, 

370,000 

6      3 

1880, 
1881, 

•    Nobel  Period,     i 

420,000 
490,000 

3      8 
2      6 

1882, 

680,000 

2      6 

1883,        . 

k       • 

800,000 

2/6  to  6d.  &  lower. 

Year. 

Total  Froduo- 

tlon  of 

Crude  OIL 

Total  Exports  of  all 
Petroleum  ProducU. 

1884,        ^ 

« 

F 

Tons. 
1,451,600 

Tons. 
850,000 

1885, 

1,871,000 

1,056,460 

1886, 

2,580,600 

1,176,800 

1887, 

2,661,300 

1,416,130 

1888, 

3,100,000 

1,800,000 

1889, 

^    Nobel  Period,    ■ 

3,306,450 

2,470,000 

1890, 

o,ov4,o4U 

2,725,800 

1891, 

4,661,300 

2,943,560 

1892, 

4,806,450 

3,243,550 

1893, 

5,436,480 

4^000,000 

1894,       . 

te       < 

4,903,220 

4^651,600 

From  Redwood. 
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SECTION  B 
PROFESSOR  CAPPER'S  GAS  ENGINE  TEST. 

December^  1892. 

Tm  author  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  publish  the  following  experiment 
made  on  a  7  H.  P.  nom.  Crosaley -Otto  engine,  at  which  he  was  present. 

The  trial  was  carried  out  at  the  King's  College  Engineering  Liaboratory 
by  Professor  Capper.    Annexed  is  his  report : — 

A  series  of  trials  has  lately  been  carried  out  in  my  laboratory  with 
a  7  N.H.P.  Otto  gas  engine,  constrncted  on  the  Beau  de  Rochas  cycle  by 
Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  and  in  one  which  I  made  on  the  7th  December, 
1892,  Interesting  particulars  were  obtained  as  to  the  composition  of  exhaust 
gases,  and  the  transmission  of  heat  through  the  cylinder  walls. 

The  engine  was  built  in  December,  1891,  and  completely  fitted  up  for 
experimental  purposes.  Isnition  is  accomplished  bv  a  red-hot  tube  and 
tlminff  valye,  as  described  in  the  report  on  the  &>ciety  of  Arts  trials, 
and  tne  ball  governor  acts  upon  the  admission  yalve,  cutting  off  the  gas 
supply^  when  the  speed  becomes  too  ^reat.  At  full  power  there  is  an 
explosion  every  two  revolutions.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  8  '5  inches, 
and  the  stroke  18  inches.  The  trial  on  7th  December  lasted  for  two  hours, 
the  brake  horse-power  being  11*33,  and  the  revolutions  162*5  jter  minute. 
With  71*2  explosions  per  minute,  about  three-quarters  of  the  maximum 
power  was  thus  developed.  The  principal  observations  were  taken  every 
five  minutes,  and  it  was  intended  to  take  indicator  diagrams  at  similar 
intervals,  but  this  was  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  changing 
indicator  springs  when  diagrams  for  the  pumping  stroke  were  obtained. 
There  were  thus  nine  diagrams  taken  each  hour  with  a  Crosby  indicator 
and  Yhr  spring  (160  lbs.  —  1  inch).  For  the  pumping  stroke  a  second 
Crosby  inoicator  was  used,  with  -^  spring,  and  both  gave  reliable  diagrams. 
A  copy  of  the  pumping  stroke  diagram  is  given  at  Fig.  152. 

In  tne  aooompanying  tables,  the  averages  for  each  hour  and  for  the  whole 


¥\g.  152.     1892. 

period  of  two  hours  are  given,  and  also  copies  of  the  indicator  diagram 
nearest  to  the  mean.  For  the  purpose  of  calculation,  a  mean  diagram,  the 
ordinates  of  which  are  the  mean  oi  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  all  the 
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been  oaBamed. 

ITie  ezpiuisiaii  carve  (dotted)  correapondH  U,  the  eqnstion  p  x  ii>**  = 
oonsbmt,  and  the  compreuioD  cnrve  (dotted),  p  x  it''*"  =  conatint.  It 
will  be  seen  th&t  the;  both  verj  closet;  npproiinute  to  the  actual  corvea  of 
the  meui  diagr&ma. 

The  net  work  done  with  ^he  ideal  diagram  A,B,C,D,E  (soe  Fig.  153)  = 
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Piff.  153,     18b2. 

8,S94  fb-lbs.  per  itroke,  m  compared  with  6,34S  ft.-lba.  from  the  aatnat 
indicate  diagram. 

Indicated  Hone-Fower.— The  mean  preaiore  was  74 'S6  Ibi.  daring  the 
working  stroke,  and  the  corresponding  indicated  hone-power  is  13-69. 
Allowing  for  the  work  expended  daring  the  pnmping  stroke,  which  c«r- 
rea)HindH  to  a  mean  pressure  on  the  pigtoD  of  2  Iba.  per  sq.  iu.,  the  net 
indicated  horta-power  was  13'32. 
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Brake  Hone-Power.— For  absorbing  the  power,  the  flywheel  was  Htted 
with  the  usual  rope  brake,  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and  a  spring  balance 
at  the  other.  A  double  rope  was  wound  once  completely  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  ana  the  two  portions  were  kept  apart  by  wooden 
distance  pieces  attached  to  the  rope.  A  little  paraffin  oil  was  used  occasion- 
ally as  a  lubricant  for  keeping  the  wheel  cool,  and  the  whole  worked  very 
steadily,  there  being  very  little  fluctuation  on  the  reading  of  the  spring 
balance.    The  brake  horse-power  was,  as  already  stated,  11*33,  and  cor- 

11  '33 
responds  to  a  mechanical  efficiency  o^  io-TSq  =  85*06  per  cent.     In  other 

words,  the  B.H.P.  was  equal  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  LH.P. 

Gas  Oonsumed.  —The  gas  was  measured  through  a  lUO-light  standard 
meter,  made  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Wright  &  Co.  The  same  meter  was  employed 
at  the  Newcastle  and  Society  of  Arts  trials. 

LH.P.  to  driye  ISngine  alone. — This  is  the  difference  between  the  B.U.P. 
and  the  I.H.P.,  and  at  162*5  revolutions  =  1*99  H.P. 

Jacket  Watcor  for  Cooling  the  Cylinder.  — This  was  measured  by  running 
water  through  the  jacket  to  waste  from  two  tanks,  previously  very 
carefully  calibrated.  Readings  were  taken  every  iive  minutes  on  gauge 
glasses  fitted  with  graduated  scales. 

Calculations  for  Air  used. — The  quantity  was  not  actually  measured,  but 
has  been  determined  by  the  following  indirect  method : — 

The  meter  temperature  being  57"*  *6  F.  and  the  pressure  (1*68  Inches  of 
water  above  atmosphere)  »  14*86  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  the  specific  volume  of 
the  gas  under  these  conditions  would  be — 

1441  X  (57^*6  F.  4-  460**  abs.)      „..^-      .    .^         .. 
14*86  X  144 =  ^^^  ^^^'^  **•  ^'  ^^' 

(144*1  =  the  difference  in  ft. -lbs.  between  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure  (K^)  and  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  (K,)  for  London 

coal  gas.) 

279*75  cub.   ft.  were  passed  through  the  meter  per  hour,  equal  to 
279*75  cub.  ft. 
60  min.  x  71*2^  "="  0*06644  cub.  ft.  per  explosion  (gas). 

'06544 

-oj^gy  =  '001877  lb.  per  explosion  (gas). 

Assuming  that  its  temperature  after  admission  to  the  cylinder  is  a  145*  F., 
or  rather  higher  than  tne  exit  temperature  of  the  jacket  water  (see  Table 
III.),  and  that  its  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  pnmning  diagrams,  was 
13*8  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  the  gas  would  then  have  a  specinc  volume 

144*1  X  (145*  +  460")       ,^  ^,       ^   ,  ,^    .      . 

13~8  lbs.  X  144       =  ^'^^  *^"^  ^^  P«'  ^^-  <«">• 

and  would  occupy  a  total  volume  =  *001877  lb.  x  43*81 

=  -0822  cub.  ft.  (gas). 

The  volume  of  the  cylinder  +  clearance  is  as  follows : — 

•591  cub.  ft  +  -2467  cub.  ft.  =    8877  cub.  ft.; 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  air 

=  8377  cub.  ft.  -  0822  cub.  ft.  «  '7566  cub.  ft. 
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and  its  specifio  volume  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressare— 

53-35  X  605*  abs.      ,-  „.      .    ^         „ 
=     13-8  lbs.  X  144    =  16-25  cub.  ft.  per  lb. 

[53*35  is  difference  in  ft. -lbs.  between  specific  heat  at  constant  volume, 
K«  130 '20,  and  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  Kp  183*55  for  air.] 

'7556 
. '.  the  weight  of  air  present  =  .-^-sf  =  "0465  lb. 

Jo*Z!> 

004650  air. 
and  the  total  weight  of  gas  +  air  ^  0^00188  gas. 

0*04838  lb. 

Tu       *•    "r      ,         ,         -7556      9188 
The  ratio  —  =  by  volume  -rioSft  =  — \ — . 
gas        ^  '0822  1 

0465        24  775 


99  99 


=  by  weight  - 


00188  ~       I 


After  combustion,  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  (KJ,  and  specifio 
heat  at  constant  pressure  (K  )  will  be  by  Grashof's  formulse — 

K,  =  -^^Vif  f -4^  "^  ''  "2  =  201-75  ft-lb.. 

Their  difference — 
(K^  -  K^)  =  K  =  55*40  ft.-lbfc 

and  the  ratio — 

K^.=  ^  =  ??l:Z5  =  1.3785 
K.       ^       146*35      *  ^^^' 

Temperatures  in  Cylinder. — The  temperatures  calculated  on  this  basis 
for  the  several  portions  of  the  stroke  will  then  be  as  follows : — Assuming, 
as  above,  a  temperature  of  145°  F.  for  the  gas  and  air  after  admission  to  the 
cylinder  at  A  on  the  mean  diagram,  and  taking  the  pressure  given  on  that 
diagram,  we  shall  have  a  temperature  at  B  after  compression : — 

_rp_P  xt? 

""  63*35* 

if  we  assume,  as  is  probable,  that  the  mixture  behaves  in  compression 
approximately  as  air. 

'I'he  pressure  (p)  =  67*8  lbs.  x  144  =  lbs.  per  hq.  ft.,  the  specific  volume 
(„)  =  .;2467^(cl^rance)  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^         j^ 

^  '       '04838  (weight  of  gas  and  air)  ^ 

.^  ^  67-8  lb,.  X  1^  ><  S-099  c»b.  ft  ^  ^33.  ^^^  ^  ^^y  ^ 
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At  G,  after  heat  has  been  added  at  oonatant  volume,  the  temperature  will 
be,  with  a  pressure  of  240  lbs.  per  sq.  inoh— 

At  D,  where  the  volume  =  *2617  cub.  ft.,  after  further  reception  of  heat 
at  constant  pressure,  the  temperature  will  be 

3302  X  -2617  ^  35^  ^^  ^  g^^go  j. 


•2467 

At  E,  where  the  pressure  on  the  ideal  expansion  curve  =  48*71  lbs.  per 
flq.  inch,  and  the  volume  occupied  =  '8377  cub.  ft.,  the  specific  volume  of 
the  -04838  lb.  of  gas  and  air 

•8377  cub.  ft        iP,«,      u  **         lu 

=  -04«-3nb.-  =  "*^^  ^"^-  ^''  ^  ^^• 

.'.  the  temperature  =  ^^'J^}^'''  ^^!^!  ""  \^  =  2,191'»  abs.  =  1,731'  P. 
*^  55*4  («r  for  mixture) 

Heat  rejected. — The  quantities  of  heat  turned  into  work,  and  rejected  in 
the  jackets  and  exhaust  will,  therefore,  be  as  follows : — 

13-69  I.H.P.  =  ^^'^^^^.^^'^  =  6,345  ft..lbs.  per  explosion 

« 

turned  into  work. 

Multiplyinff  the  water  passed  through  the  jackets  for  each  five  minutes' 
interval  by  the  corresponding  rise  in  temperature,  the  mean  value  of  the 
heat  rejected  through  the  jackets  per  explosion  =  10,825  ft. -lbs. 

The  heat  rejected  in  the  exhaust  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  internal  energy  of  the  gases  under  conditions  E  and  A, 
although  it  must  be  noted  that  some  portion  of  the  heat  thus  calculated 
will  pass  into  the  jacket  water  during  release,  and  will  thus  be  reckoned 
twice  over.  The  heat  account  on  this  basis  should,  therefore,  over- 
balance. 

The  heat  rejected  in  exhaust  will  be — 

K«  (2,19r  -  605")  X  -04838  lb.  =  14635  (1,586)  x  -04838  =  11,245  fL-lbs. 
per  explosion. 

As  a  check  upon  this  quantity,  the  reception  of  heat  from  B  to  C  at 
constant  volume 

=  K,  (3,302*  -  933°)  x  -04838  lb.  »  146*35  (2,369)  x  -04838  =  16,775  ft-lbs. 

And  at  constant  pressure  C  to  D 

-  Kp(3,50y-3,302')x-04S381b.=201-75(202)  x  -04838  =  1.971  ft-lbs. 

During  compression,  the  heat  added  will  be  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  intemid  energies  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  process 

s  K,  (for  air)  (933'  -  605')  x  -04838  lb.  =  1302  x  328  x  '04838  =  2,066 

ft-lbs. 
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The  work  done  during  compression  where  p  v  ^'*^  is  constuit 

=^"  n  "  ^~  ""  -30^  "^  ^^'^'®  ^^'  ^  '^^^  clearance  -  13"8  Iba.  x  -8377  total 
vol. )  (where  n  =  1  -302)  =  2,465  ft.  -lbs. 

Adding  together  the  heat  received, 

16,775  +  1,971  +  2,066  =  20,812  ft.-lbfc 

and  subtracting  the  total  work  above  zero  pressure, 

6,345  ft. -lbs.  +  2,465  ft. -lbs.  =  8,810  ft.-lb&, 

we  have  20,812  -  8,810  r=  12,002  ft -lbs.  as  the  remainder  rejected,  calca> 
lated  from  D,  where  expansion  commences.  During  expansion  the  loss  of 
internal  energy 

=K,  (3,503'  -  2,191**)  -04838  lbs.  =  146*35  (1,312)  -04838  =  9,288  ft-lbs. 

The  work  done 

»  P^.-_Pr-A ^here  n  =  1-374  =  240  x  (2617  -  ^-71)  x  -8877  ^  ,^ 
n  -  1  -374 

=  8,470  ft. -lbs. 

The  difference  between  these  quantities  will  evidently  have  been  passed 
into  the  jacket  or  lost  by  radiation,  and  will,  therefore,  have  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  above  12,002  ft. -lbs.,  in  order  to  give  the  internal 
energy  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  at  E. 

12,002  -  (9,288  -  8,470)  =  11,184  ft-lbs.,  as  compared  with  11,245  ft-lbs. 
by  direct  calculation. 

Heat  Aooount. — On  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account  we  have  the  heat 
developed  by  the  perfect  combustion  of  -001877  lb.  of  gas  per  explosion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  calorific  value  of  the  gas,  samples  were  taken,, 
under  mercury,  at  intervals  throughout  the  trial,  and  analvsed  by  Mr.  G» 
H.  Huntly,  A.R.C.S.,  of  the  State  Medicine  Laboratory,  King's  College, 
London.  The  analysis  is  given  in  detail  in  Table  V.  The  calorific  value 
is  shown  in  the  last  column  of  this  table.  Taking  this  in  round  numbers 
as  19,200  B.T.U.  per  lb.,  we  have  for  the  perfect  combustion  of  '001877  lb. 
of  gas  per  explosion,  001877  x  19,200  x  772*=>  27,820  ft -lbs.  developed 
per  explosion,  and  the  heat  account  works  out  as  given  in  Table  V.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Cr.  side  overbalances  the  Dr.  side  by  about  2}  per 
cent,  from  the  unavoidable  double  reckoning  of  a  portion  of  the  heat 
credited  to  exhaust. 

Analysis  of  Exhaust  Gases.— In  Table  VI.  will  be  found  the  analysis  of 
the  exhaust  gases.  These  were  also  carefully  sampled  under  mercury.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  quite  free  from  CO,  ana  that  the  combustion  is, 
therefore,  probably  complete. 

As  a  check  upon  the  necessarily  approximate  nature  of  the  sampling,. 
Mr.  Huntlv  has  calculated  what  the  exhaust  products  should  be,  if  com- 
bustion takes  place  with  9*188  volumes  of  air  and  1  volume  of  the  gae 
analysed  above.    The  result  is  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  same 

*  772  =  ft -lbs.  per  B.T.U.  or  Joule's  Equivalent 
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table,  and  agrees  very  well  as  to  CO  and  CX)s  with  the  actual  products 
found.  There  is,  however,  considerable  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  calculated, 
over  the  found  values  of  the  products.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  really  average  sample.  The  results  are, 
however,  worth  recording  as  a  close  approximation  to  accuracy. 

The  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  the  known  value  of  the  hydrogen  to 
water  has  oeen  allowed  for  in  the  calculation,  the  analysis  having  been 
carried  out  dry. 

TransmisBlon  of  Heat  through  Cast-iron  Jacket  Wall.— The  total 
heating  surface  (the  internal  surface  of  cylinder  plus  the  clearance) 

=  740  sq.  inches  =  6 '14  sq.  ft. 
Therefore  heat  transmitted  to  jackets  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour 

=  ^°'^  Ml'^K'J"  '  '"*  =  ".6eOB.T.U.  per  hour. 
772  X  740  '  *^ 

But  transmission  probably  only  takes  place  during  the  out  stroke,  therefore 
the  rate  of  transmission  for  the  revolutions  per  hour  =  9,750,  and  the 
explosions  =  4273*5  per  hour 

11,660  B.T.U.X  9,750x2     roioauttt  u  om  d  t  tt 

=  — ^ A(yjn,R =53,190 B.T.U.  per  hour =886  B.T.U.  per  mm» 

The  cooling  surface  (external  surface  in  jacket  space  of  cylinder  metal) 

»  926*6  sq.  inches  =  6*43  sq.  ft 
Therefore  the  rate  of  transmission  per  sq.  ft.  of  cooling  surfiMse 

=  ^'^'-^''s^^'*= 42,625  RT.U.  per  hour =709  B.T.U.  per  sq.  ft.  per  min. 

Taking  the  mean  temperature  of  the  jacket  water  as  equal  to  90°  F. ,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  when  most  of  the  heat  would  pass  into  the 

S*  ckets,  as  equal  to  2,900"  F.  the  rate  of  transmission,  by  formula  given  by 
ankine,  should  be  approximately : — 

-^T^^°  "  =  49,350  B.T.U.  per  hour  per  sq.  ft. 

which  very  closely  agrees  with  the  actual  rate  of  transmission  as  above. 

The  thickness  of  the  cast-iron  cylinder  wall  is  about  }*.  The  inUmal 
surface  of  the  cylinder  in  contact  with  the  hot  gases  is  called  the  hecUinff 
surface ;  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder  in  contact  with  the  jacket 
water  is  called  the  cooling  surface. 

A  graphic  diagram  is  added  at  Fig.  154^  giving  on  a  time  basis  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  trial : — Explosions  per  minute,  revolutions  per  minute, 
mean  pressure,  indicated  horse-power,  brake  horse-power,  gas  consumption, 
heat  rejected  in  jacket  water,  total  explosions,  total  revolutions,  total  water 
through  jackets,  total  expenditure  of  energy  in  millions  of  foot-pounds, 
iffnition  gas,  &c.  In  another  trial,  made  by  Professor  Capper  on  the  2nd 
November,  1892,  on  the  same  engine,  with  the  same  load,  results  were 
obtained  very  closely  agreeing  with  those  of  the  present  triaL 
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TABLE   I. 

Results  of  Two  Houbs'  Test  on  81''  x  18*  Otto  Gas  Engine- 

Lofndon  Oas. 


1.  Duration  of  test  in  hours, 

2.  Number  of  indicator  diagrams  taken, 

3.  Average  initial  pressure  above  atmo- 

sphere in  lbs.,  from  mean  diagram, 

4.  Average  mean  pressure  during  work- 

ing stroke  from  diagram  in  lbs.,    . 

6.  Average  mean  pressure  during  pump- 
ing stroke  in  lbs., .... 

6.  Net  average  pressure  (4  -  6)  in  lbs., 

7.  Revolutions  per  minute, . 

8.  Explosions  per  minute  by  counter,  . 

9.  Indicated  H.P.  for  working  stroke, 

10.  Indicated  H.P.  net  (including  pump- 

ing stroke), 

11.  Load  on  rope  brake  in  lbs., 

12.  Reading  of  spring  balance,  net  lbs., 

Difference, .        •        •        • 

13.  Radiusof  flywheel,  ins.,.        •        • 

14.  Brake  H.P., 

15.  Mechanical  e£Bciency  of  engine,  per 

cent  line  10  and  14,      . 

16.  Gas  used  per  hour  (without  ignition) 

in  cub.  ft., 

17.  Gas   used   per   hour  (ignition)   in 

cub.  ft., 

18.  Total  gas  used  (main  and  ignition) 

in  cub.  ft. 

19.  Pressure  of  gas  at  meter,  ins.  of 

water, 

20.  Temi)eratnre  of   gas  at  meter  in 

degrees  F., 

21.  Gas  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  in  cub. 

ft., 

22.  Gas  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  (including 

ignition)  in  cub.  ft.,      . 

23.  Gas  per  brake  H.P.   per  hour  in 

cub.  ft., 

24.  Gas  per  B.H.P.  per  hour  (including 

ignition)  in  cub.  ft.,      . 


1st  hour 
9 

2nd  hour 
9 

227-6 

226-6 

74-16 

74-98 

2 

72-16 
162-6 
69  06 
13-20 

2 

72-98 
162-4 
73-42 
14-19 

12-86 
2020) 
71-2/ 

13-8 
202O1 
66-3/ 

130-8 

136-7 

33 
10-96 

33 
11-71 

86-3 

84-86 

271-9 

287-6 

6-94 

5-96 

277-84 

293-66 

1-7 

1-66 

58 

58 

20-6 

20-3 

21-06 

20-69 

24-8 

24-6 

26-36 

2617 

mean 
9 

226-6 

74-66 

2 

72-66 
162-6 
71-2 
13-69 

13-32 

202-0) 

68-2/ 

133-8 

33 
11-33 

86  06 

279  7 

5-96 

285-66 

1-68 

58 

20-45 

20  87 

24-7 

26-22 
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TABLE  IL 
Results  of  Test — Continued, 


1.  Town  gas  used  per  explosion  (volume  through 

meter),  ...  ... 

2.  Pounds  gas  used  per  explosion, 

3.  Calorific  value  of  London  gas  per  explosion, 

calculated  from  analysis,  thermal  units, 

4.  Mechanical  equivalent  of  ditto, 

5.  Work  done  on  charge  during  compression,     . 

6.  Work  done  by  charge  calculated  gross,  . 

7.  Net  work  done  by  charge  in  icfeal  process, 

A,B,C,D,E,  Fig.  153, 

8.  Actual  net  work  done,  mean  of  all  indicator 

diagrams, 

9.  Elficiency  of  engine  (actual) 

Heat  turned  into  work  __  6,345 

Whole  heat  expended   "27^^ 

10.  Efficiency  of  engine  (maximum  theoretical) 

Ti  -  To  _  3,503° -605° 

Ti      ~  '    3,503 

Actual  efficiency 0i228 

Maximum  theoretical  efficiency  ~  0*827 ' 

J  2.  Rate  of  transmission  of  heat  through  cylinder 
wall,  per  sq.  ft.  (internal)  sur&ce  per 
hour, 

13.  Do.  do.  per  sq.  ft  (external)  surface  of 
cylinder  per  hour, 

14.  Do.  do.  per  sq.  ft.  (internal)  surface  of 
cylinder  per  minute, 

15.  Do.  do.  per  sq.  ft.  (external)  surface  of 
cylinder  per  minute, 


'06544  oub.  ft. 
•001877  lb. 

36  04B.T.U. 

27,820  ft. -lbs. 
2,465     „ 
9.059      „ 


6,694     „ 
6,345     „ 

22*8  per  cent. 

82-7       „ 
27-5       „ 

53,190  B.T.U. 
42,525      H 

886      „ 

709      „ 


TABLE  HL 

Results  op  Test — Continued,    See  mean  indicator  diagram  for 

A,B,C,D,E,  Fig.  153,  p.  422. 

Assumed  temperature  of  gas  and  air  after  enter- 
ing the  cylinder  (A), 145^  F.  605^  abs. 

Calculated  temperature  after  compression  (B),     .        473"  F.  933''    „ 

Calculated  temperature  after  reaching  maximum 

pressure  (C), 2,842*  F.        3,302*    „ 

Calculated  temperature  after  beginning  to  fall  in 

pressure  (D), 3,043*  F.        3,503*    „ 

Calculated  temperature  at  end  of  expansion  (E),      1,731*  F.        2,191*    ,, 

Mechanical  equivalent  of    heat  carried  ofi   by 

jacket  water  per  explosion,  .        •        .  10,825  ft. -lbs. 

!  In-going  temperature,    •        •         •        .                  42**2  F. 
Out-going  temperature,          .        •        •                139**8  F. 

Difference  (rise),       •        •        .                 97*'6 
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TABLE  IV. 

Results  of  Test — Continued.    See  Indicator  Diagrams  for 

A,B,C,D,E,  Fig.  163. 

Ft.-Lb8. 
Heat  taken  up  by  charge  daring  compression,  A  to  B,    .        .  2,066 

increase  of  pressare  at  constant 

volume,  B  to  G,        .        .        .     16,775 
increase  of  volume   at  constant 
pressure,  C  to  D,      .        .        .      1,971 

Total, 20,812 

Total  amount  of  heat  turned  into  work  above  zero  pres- 
sure,     6,346  +  2,465  =  8,810 

Heat  rejected  to  jacket  during  expansion,  add  .    818 

9,628 


i> 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Di£ference  =  heat  rejected  in  exhaust. 


Heat  rejected  in  exhaust  by  direct  calculation. 


11,184 
11,246 


TABLE   V. 
Heat  Balance  Sheet. 

FtLba. 

perEzplo- 

sion. 

Total  heat  due  to  perfect 
combustion  of  ^001877  lb. 
ofgaa»       ....   27,820 


27,820 


Ft-Lba. 

per  Ezplo- 

Bion. 

Heat  turned  into  work,  6,345 

rejected  in  jacket  water,  10, 825 

exhaust,      .    11,246 


9» 


99 


99 


28,416 


Proportional  Values. 


Net  work  done,    .... 
Heat  rejected  in  jacket  water, 

exhaust, 


99 


>} 


Peroentaire  of  whole 
heat  of  combuation. 

22-8 
38-9 
406 


(2^2  per  cent,  over  balance  for  reasons  given)      102*2 


TABLE  VI. 
Analysis  of  London  Gas  used.     (Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co. ) 


Yolame 

per 

oent 

Weight  In 
one  enb. 
fkofgaa. 

Propor- 
tion bjr 
weight. 

Oalorlflc  valae 
per  lb. 

Oalorlflc  T&lae 
in  1  lb.  or  gaa. 

C/H4,  .... 

Oleanes,  CSH4+C4H8, 

Hydrogen, . 

\j\jf    .        •        •        • 

Nitrogen,   . 

COs  and  Oxygen, 

31-6 
61 

61-2 
7-7 
3  0 
1-3 

•01408 
•00699 
•00286 
•00603 
•00236 
•00169 

•4279 
•1821 
■0869 
•18.33 
•0714 
•0484 

23,200  ft. -lbs. 
21,200      „ 
62,500     „ 
4,300      „ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

9, 928  T.  a. 
3,801    „ 
4,562    „ 

788    „ 

«  *  • 

■  •  • 

... 

•03290 

1-0000 

■  ■  • 

19,139  T.U. 
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TABLE  VII. 
AvALTBis  OF  Exhaust  Gases  taksn  as  dry. 


COs,  Carbon  dioxide,    . 

0»,     OxygcD, 

CO,   Carbon  monoxide, 

Nj,    Nitrogen  (by  difference). 


Par  cent.  toIhiim. 


Bxperiment     Oalcalated. 


By  volume, 


6-76 
6*14 

nil. 

87  10 


100-00 


645 
8-94 

nil. 

84-6 


100-00 


SECTION  C. 

ABSTRACT  TRANSLATION  OP  BEAU  DE  ROCHAS'  CYCLE. 

(French  Patent,  1862.) 

CONGBRNINO  COMPRESSION  IN  A  6a8  EnGINE. 

•    .     .    .     .  The  conditions  for  perfectly  utilising  the  elastic  force  of  gas 
in  an  engine  are  four  in  number  :— 

I.  The  largest  possible  cylinder  volume  with  the  minimum  boundary 
surface. 

II.  The  greatest  possible  working  speed. 

III.  Greatest  possible  number  of  expansions. 

IV.  Greatest  possible  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  expansion. 

The  characteristic  of  gases  to  disperse  over  a  given  area  can  be  turned  to 
excellent  account  in  pipes,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  an  obstacle  to 
the  utilisation  of  the  elastic  force  developed  in  the  gaseous  mass.  It  haa 
been  shown  [in  a  former  part  of  the  patent]  that  in  pipes  the  utilisation— 
that  is,  the  heat  transmitted— is  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 
In  cylinders,  therefore,  the  loss  would  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  diameter, 
but  this  only  applies  to  cylinders  of  very  small  diameter,  and  the  loss  really 
diminishes  more  rapidly  m  proportion  to  the  increase  in  diameter.  Thus 
the  typical  desij^,  which,  for  a  riven  expenditure  of  gas,  assigns  a  cvlinder 
of  the  largest  diameter,  will  in  this  respect  utUise  the  most  heat.  We  may 
also  conclude  that,  as  far  as  possible,  only  one  gas  cylinder  should  be  used 
in  each  separate  engine. 

But  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  gas  depends  also  on  the  time.  Other  things 
beinff  equal,  the  oooUng  will  be  greater  the  slower  the  speed.  Now  greater 
speed  seems  to  entail  a  cylinder  of  small  volume ;  but  this  apparent  coDtra- 
oiction  disappears  if  we  remember  that,  for  a  given  consumption  of  gas,  the 
stroke  is  not  necessarily  and  invariably  limited  to  the  volume  of  the 
cylinder. 

In  utilising  the  elastic  force  of  gas  it  is  necessary,  as  with  steam,  that 
expansion  should  be  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.    In  the  typical  design 
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described  above,  there  is  a  mazimtim  of  expansion  for  each  particular  case, 
alihoash  the  effect  is  necessarily  limited.  The  arrangement  will,  therefore, 
eive  the  best  result,  which  restores  to  the  motor  what  may  be  called  its 
Uberty  of  expansion,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  expanding  as  much  as  may 
be  thought  desirable,  within  practical  working  limits. 

Lastly,  the  utilisation  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  depends  upon  a 
function  closely  allied  to  prolonged  expansion  and  its  aSvantaces.  This  is 
the  pressure,  which  shoula  be  as  great  as  possible,  to  produce  tne  maximum 
effect.  Here  the  question  clearlv  is  to  obtain  expansion  of  the  gstses  when 
thej  are  hot,  after  compressing  tnem  while  cold.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  mverse  method  of  prolonging  expansion  to  that  employed  when  a  vacuum 
is  formed.  The  latter  process  is  not  at  all  suited  to  gases,  because  all  such 
compi'ession  necessitates  an  equivalent  condensation,  and  even  supposing 
the  gases  were  combustible,  it  would  be  impossible  to  heat  them  instan- 
taneously. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  utilise  the  elastic  force  of  the 
gases  without  limit,  by  compressing  them  indefinitely  before  heating,  just 
as  the  elastic  force  of  steam  may  w  utilised  without  limit,  by  prolonging 
expansion  indefinitely.  Practiculy  an  impassable  limit  is  attained,  as  soon 
as  the  elevation  of  temperature  due  to  previous  compression  causes 
spontaneous  combustion,  if  compression  be  then  continued!,  the  work  done 
by  it  would  be  represented  by  expansion  prolonged  to  the  same  point,  less 
tne  loss  caused  by  all  useless  work.  The  natural  limit  is  here  reached,  and 
the  arrangement  which  best  attains  it  will  utilise  to  the  most  advantage  the 
heat  supplied. 

The  ouestion  of  heat  utilisation  being  thus  stated,  the  only  really 
practical  arrangement  is  to  use  a  single  cvlinder,  first  that  the  volume  may 
be  as  large  as  possible,  and  next  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  gas  to  a 
minimum.  The  following  operations  must  then  take  place  on  one  side  of 
the  cylinder,  during  one  period  of  four  consecutive  strokes : — 

L  Drawing  in  the  charge  during  one  whole  piston  stroke. 

II.  Compression  during  the  foUowiog  stroke. 

IIL  Inflammation  at  the  dead  point,  and  expansion  during  the  third 
stroke. 

IV.  Discharge  of  the  burnt  gases  from  the  cylinder  during  the  fourth  and 
last  stroke. 

The  same  operations  being  afterwards  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cylinder  in  the  same  number  of  piston  strokes,  the  result  will  be  a  particular 
type  of  single-acting,  or  half-actms  engine,  so  to  speak,  which  will  evidently 
aM>rd  the  largest  possible  cylinder,  and  what  is  still  more  importent, 
previous  compression.  The  piston  speed  will  also  be  greatest  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter,  because  the  work  is  performed  in  one  single  stroke,  which 
would  otherwise  occupy  two.    Clearly  it  is  impossible  to  do  more. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  gases  coming  from  a  furnace  is  practically 
constant,  and  that  of  the  external  atmosphere  vanes  relatively  only  within 
narrow  limits,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  mixture  at  the  moment  of 
admission  into  the  cylinder  will  also  be  practically  constant.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  possible  to  determine  the  limit  of  compression  at  which  com- 
bustion is  produced,  and  to  make  the  design  of  the  engine  conform  to  it. 
Thus  the  maximum  effect  will  always  be  obtained,  for  each  proportional 
dilution  of  the  combastible.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
use  electricity,  because  the  starting  of  the  engine  being  determined  by  the 
action  of  the  steam  {sic),  the  gases  might  be  admitted  only  when  the  speed 
has  become  great  enoush  to  produce  spontaneous  inflammation.  In  any 
case  compression,  by  helping  to  mix  the  charge  thoroughly  and  by  raising 
its  temperature,  would  be  favourable  to  instantaneous  combustion.  If  the 
initial  temperature  in  the  generator  corresponded  to  a  pressure  of  5  or  6 
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atmospheres,  inflammation  would  be  spontaneoosly  produced  if  the  g&ses 
were  compressed  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  original  volume,  the  effect  oi  loss 
of  heat  being  neglected.  After  complete  inflammation  the  pressure  would 
be  hardly  30  atmospheres,  and  as  combustion  would  be  effected  without 
excess  of  air,  the  pressure  would  in  any  other  case  (i.e.,  where  an  excess  of 
air  was  admitted)  be  necessarily  less.  Probably,  therefore,  in  many  cases, 
the  absolute  limit  of  utilisation  of  the  heat  may  oe  attained. 

We  may  sum  up  the  question  by  saying  that,  although  the  t^ical 
arrangement  here  described  can  be  most  completely  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  utilisation  of  the  elastic  force  developed  by  combustion  at  constant 
volume  in  the  gaseous  mass,  it  is  quite  simple.  It  is  perhaps  rather  a  con- 
venience than  a  necessity  to  use  lift-valve  distribution.  This  is  generally 
the  best  method,  and  nothing  proves  that  it  may  not  be  applid  to  the 
four-cycle  type  of  engine. 


SECTION  D. 


List  ov  Specifications  of  Patents  filed  fob  Gas,  Petroleum,  and 
Hot  Ai&  Engines  fob  the  Year  1884. 

etpeelalitgr. 
2, 1884,  Valves  and  generaL 

Com^ressinff  and  igniting. 

Starting  ana  misoefianeous. 

Silencing. 

Producing  motive  power. 

Compression  and  igniting. 

Cylinders. 

•  •  • 

Cylinders  and  valves. 
Starting  and  miscellaneom. 
Compression  and  exhaust- 
ing. 


Hargreaves, 

325 

Jan. 

i2.1 

884 

Skene, 

454 

99 

2, 

Steel  and  Whitehead, 

560 

f> 

3, 

Sterne, 

1,373 

t> 

12, 

Wirth  (Bernstein), 

1,467 

»t 

16, 

Rodgerson, 

2.088 

99 

26, 

Ainsworth, 

2,089 

99 

26, 

Ofenderson, 

2,136 

f> 

25, 

Davy, 

3,778 

Feb. 

2, 

Woodhead, 

2,716 

»> 

6. 

Clayton, 

2,864 

99 

6, 

Fielding,     . 

2,933 

l> 

8, 

Cobham  and  Gilliespie, 

3,496 

>t 

18, 

Holt  and  Crossley, 

3,537 

>» 

18, 

Griffin, 

3,758 

l» 

22, 

Holt,  .... 

3,893 

tl 

25, 

II 

Johnson,     . 

3,986 

)> 

26, 

II 

Malam  and  King, 

4,391 

March    5, 

11 

Munden,     . 

4,591 

>f 

8. 

«l 

Pollock,      . 

4,639 

)» 

10, 

II 

Wirth  (Sohnlien),       . 

4,736 

II 

11. 

II 

Spencer,              .        . 

4,776 

II 

12, 

II 

Crossley,     . 

4,777 

II 

12. 

II 

Weatherhog?,     . 

4,880 

II 

14, 

II 

Hill  and  Hill,     . 

6,007 

II 

17. 

»t 

Johns  and  Johns, 

5.302 

If 

22, 

>| 

>»               »f 

5,303 

II 

22, 

II 

J.  Magee,   . 

5,365 

i» 

24, 

II 

Dewhurst,  . 

5,412 

1} 

24, 

if 

Park,  .... 

5,435 

II 

26, 

II 

J.  Magee,   . 

5,484 

II 

26, 

II 

,,            ... 

5,636 

•1 

29, 

If 

II 


II 


Noncompression  and  valves. 

Starting. 

Cylinder  and  stuffing  boxes. 

Compressing  pump. 

Ignitmg. 

Generau 

Exhausting. 

Igniting  and  valves. 

Petroleum  motor. 

Exhausting. 

Compression. 

II 
Igniting,  gas  or  vapour. 

Kotary  gas  engine. 


It 
Valves. 


%9 


II 


Rotary  gas  engine. 
Valves. 


II 


dttcheTi     •        •        • 
Linford  and  FUtroey,  . 
Holt,  .... 
Wiegand,    • 
Mngnien,  . 
M'Niel,       • 
King, .        •        •        . 


LIST  OF   PATENTS. 

Speciality. 
6,641    March  29, 1884,  Ignitinjir  and  valves. 
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»>     • 


Holt,  .... 

Sombarty    •        .        • 

-Green, 

Rogers,       •        . 

Shaw. 

Orossley,     . 

Ainsworth, 

Gathrie, 

Grath  (Daimler), 

Williamson,  Malam, 

and  Ireland,    . 
Magee, 

Welch  and  Rapier, 
Capitaine,  . 
Norrington, 
Guthrie, 

Shaw,         .        •        • 
Batterworth,      • 
•Jnstice,       .        •        . 
Orossley,     . 
G.  Magee  and  M'Ghee, 
Donelas,     . 
Clark  (Hopkins), 

■J.  Magee,   .        .        • 
Giiffitha^     .        • 
Davy,  ,        , 

Brine,  •  •        • 

DongiU,      .  • 

Pumell,      .  • 

Hill  and  Hill,  . 


5,797 
6,039 
6,662 
6,678 
6,784 
7,284 
7,288 
8,211 
8,232 
8,489 
8,565 
8,579 
8,637 
8,960 
9,001 
9,112 


April 


>> 
If 

» 

May 
*> 

9t 
99 
»> 

June 

99 
9* 
99 
99 


1. 

7. 
22, 
22, 
25, 

6. 

6, 

26, 

26, 

31, 

4, 

4, 

5. 

14. 

16. 

17, 


Tellier, 
Reddie, 
Wilson, 


99 


Davy,  , 

Andrews,    . 

Redfern  (M'Donough), 

Parker, 

Lawsou, 

Griffin,        .         .         . 

Browett, 

Prentice  and  Prentice, 

M^GiUivray, 

Holt  and  Orossley, 

Holt,  .... 

Newton, 

Bonier,        .        • 

Holt,  .        •        •        • 


12,640 
12,714 
12,776 
12,777 
12,842 
13,221 
13,283 
13,766 
13,935 
14,311 
14,341 
14,512 
14,765 
15,311 
15,312 
15,633 
16,131 
16,250 


>* 
>) 

19 
» 

Octl 

99 
99 
99 
99 

«9 

Nov. 

99 
99 
99 
99 

Dec. 

99 


20, 

23, 

25, 

25, 

26, 

6, 

7, 

17. 

21, 

29, 

30, 

3, 

89 
20, 
20, 
27, 

1. 
10. 


91 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9* 

99 


9,167 

99 

16, 

99 

9,544 

99 

28, 

99 

9,645 

July 

1. 

99 

9,949 

99 

9, 

99 

10,062 

»9 

11, 

99 

10.483 

99 

16. 

99 

10,885 

August  2, 

99 

11,086 

99 

», 

99 

11,361 

99 

16, 

99 

11,678 

99 

23, 

99 

11,596 

99 

26, 

99 

11,750 

99 

29, 

99 

11,837 

Sept 

1, 

99 

12,023 

99 

6. 

99 

12,201 

99 

9, 

99 

12,264 

99 

10. 

99 

12,312 

99 

12, 

91 

12,318 

99 

12, 

99 

12,431 

99 

15, 

99 

12,603 

99 

19. 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
•  « 


Ignitinff. 
General. 
Igniting. 

,,        and  GeneraL 
Tramway  loco.  (gas). 
Compression. 


99 


Compound  gas  engine. 

Compression. 

Suppiving  gas  to  enginei. 

Miscellaneous. 

Compression. 

Igniting  (The  Otto). 

Cylinder. 

Igniting. 

Gas  or  oil  motors. 

Valves  and  gear. 
Starting. 
Exhausting. 
Compression. 
Assisting  starting. 
Caloric  eni^ne. 
Compression. 
Noncompression. 
GeneraL 
Igniting. 
Gas  motor. 
Exhausting. 

Noncomprowion  and  Ignit- 
ing. 
Igniting. 

99 

Cylinders,  valves  and  ex- 
hausting. 

Igniting. 

Valves  and  gear. 

Compression. 

Nonoompression  gas  or 
vapour. 

GeneraL 

99 
Tramway  gas  engine. 


9» 


99 


Cylinders  and  valves. 

General. 

Compression  and  igniting. 


99 


Exhausting  pump. 

Iffniting. 

Exhausting. 

Starting  and  igniting. 

leniting,  valves  and  gear. 

Q>mpound  gas  engine. 

Compression. 

»» 
Hot-air  engine. 

99 
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Atkimson,   . 
Muller  (Adkins  and 

Angus),   . 
Regan,  . 

Imray  (Barnes  and 

Dankfl),    . 
Radford  (Martin), 
Malam  and  others, 
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16,404    Dec. 


16,634 
16^890 

16,947 
16,992 
17,029 


»> 
if 


SpecUIitj. 
13, 1884,  Compressioii. 


18, 
24, 


99 
If 


Igniting. 

Electro  gas  engine. 


27,    „    Starting. 

29,  „    Hot  air  engine. 

30,  „    Silencing 


List  ov  Spbodioations  of  Patents 

Hot  Aib  Enoinbs 


Johnson  (Lenoir),  .  610 

Myer,          ...  848 

Pinkney,     .        .  .  1,218 

Simon,        .        .  .  1,363 

Asher  and  Buttress,  .  1,424 

Kempster,  .  1,581 

King,.                .  .  1,700 

Wright  and  Charlton,  1,703 

Atkinson,   .        .  .  2,712 

Beechey,     .        .  .8,199 

Spiel,.        .        .  .  3,414 

Pope,.        •        .  .  8,471 

Holt,  ....  3,747 

Atkinson,   .        .  •  3,786 

Mackenzie,          •  •  3,971 

Daimler,     .        •  .  4,315 

Garrett,      .        •  .  4,684 

BickertoD,  .        •  .  5,519 

Andrews,    •        .  .  5,561 

Mills,.        .        .  .  5,971 

Bigg,.        .        .  .  6,047 

Weatherhoffg,     .  .  6,565 

M*Qhee andMagee,  .  6,763 

MacGeorge,  .  6,880 

Campbell,   .  .  6,990 

Warsop  and  Hill,  .  7,104 
Capitame  and 

Brunler,  .        •  .  7,500 

Dowson,     •        •  .  7,920 

Newton,     .        .  .  7,929 


Crossley,     . 

Wordsworth  and 

Wolstenholme, 

Homes,  . 

Newton  (Treeton), 
Storgeon,    .        . 
Calton  (Hortig), . 


Jan. 

» 

»> 

i» 

Feb. 

» 

99 

March 

>9 
»> 
»l 
99 

19 

April 

99 

May 


99 
99 
99 
99 

June 

99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
,t 


8,160 
8,411 


99 
99 


99 


8,584 

8,897        „ 
9,801    Aug, 


69 
7, 

7. 
28, 

II9 
17, 

179 

23, 

24. 

28, 

7, 

16, 

5, 

6, 

15, 

16, 
30, 

3, 

6. 

9. 

11. 

19, 
30, 
30, 


.    8,134    July       4, 


FILED  FOR  Gas,  Pbtbolxum,  and 

FOB  TSAB  1886. 

1, 1885,  General  and  luting. 
21,    „    Valves  and  gear. 
28,    „    General. 
30,    „    Compression. 
2,    „    Liquid  fuel  Yaponr. 

Hydrocarbon. 

Compression. 

Petroleum. 

Valves  and  gear. 

Compression  and  igniting. 

Petroleum. 

Compression. 

General. 

Compression. 

Igniting. 

Petroleum. 

Valves  and  gear. 

General 

Compression  and  governing. 


99 
99 
99 

»9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


99 


Miscellaneous. 
Compression  and  igniting. 
Miscellaneous         „ 
GeneraL 
Compression. 
Igniting. 


„    Compression. 
„    Igniting. 

99  99 


99 


6,  9, 

11,  9, 

15,  „ 

23,  „ 

8,  99 


and  cylinders  and 
stuffing  boxes. 
Compression  and  exhaust- 
ing. 

Compression  and  govemioff. 
Hydrocarbon,  valves  and 

S»r. 
ves,  gear  and  governing. 
Compression. 

Non-compression   and   ex- 
hausting. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS. 
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Prieetman  and 

Priestman,       • 
Jufltioe  (Hale),    . 

Daimler, 

Orading  and  Harding, 
Redfem  (Swyer), 
Clark  (Economic  Motor 
Co.)> 

S&affee*        •        •        • 

Cattrall  and  Stoat,     . 

GiUot, 

Abel  (Gas  Motoren-Fa- 

brik  Dentz),     . 
Sonthall,     . 
Clark  (Economic  Motor 

Co.), 
Schilte, 

Grath  (Daimler), 
Dinnmore,  . 

Nash, .... 
Burgh  and  Gray, 

Atkinson,    . 

Ruckteshell, 

Johnson  and  others,    . 

Rogers,  • 

Bickerton,  . 

Willcoz,      .  • 

,,  •  •        • 

,,  •  •        • 

Wimshnrst^  • 


Speeialitj. 


10,227    Aug.    28, 1885,  Hydrocarbon. 

10,401    Sept.      2,    ,,    Compression,    valves    and 

gear. 
10,786        „      11,    „    Petroleum,  road  vehicle. 
11,216        „      21,    „    teiiting. 
11,290        „      22,    „    Potroleum. 


11,294 

11,422 
11,555 
11,558 


%9 


»l 


12,483 
12,896 
13,163    „ 

13,309  Nov. 

14,394   „ 

15,194  Dec. 


15,243 
15,476 
15,710 
15,737 
15,845 
15,874 
15,875 
16,876 
15,936 


if 

99 
99 
» 
»» 
f> 
>* 
» 


22. 

26, 

29, 
29, 


11,933    Oot      10, 
12,424        „      17, 


19, 

27, 

31, 

4, 

24, 
10, 

U. 
16, 

21, 
22. 

24, 
24, 
24, 
24, 

28, 


>} 

f9 
99 

99 

99 
9» 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
91 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Non-compreasionandignit- 

ing. 
Governing. 


99 


Compression. 

Igniting. 
Compression. 

Igniting. 

Petroleum. 

Gas  and  oil. 

Compression,  cylinder  and 
stuffing  boxes. 

Liquid  fuel  vapour. 

Non-compresBion  and  ignit- 
ing. 

Starting. 

Nitro  cellulose. 

Governing. 

Compression  and  igniting. 

Starting  and  compression. 

Hot  air         „  ,, 

Cylinder  and  stuffing  boxes. 


99 


General  design. 


99 


SpEcnrioATioNS  of  Patents  tiued  for  Gas,  Petbolbum,  and  Hot  Air 

Enqinbs  for  thb  Year  1886. 


Johnson  and  others, 

Butterworth, 

Fairweather, 


99 


Nash, 

Magee, 

Brine, 

Priestman  and  Priest 

man, 
M'Ghee, 
Hames, 

Welch  and  Rook 
Shillito, 
Haddan, 
Eimecke, 
Capitaine  and  Brunler,    2, 140 


11 
207 
477 
478 
493 
065 
942 

1,394 
1,433 
1,464 
1,696 
1,797 
1,958 
2,122 


Jan. 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

Feb. 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


8pedalit7. 

1, 1886,Electric  ignition. 


6, 
12, 
12, 
12, 
15, 

21, 

30, 

1, 

I9 

5, 

6. 

10, 

13, 

13, 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Compression  and  valves. 
Hot  air  and  gas  mixed. 


99 


99 


Double  actins. 
Valves  for  euiausting. 
Road  vehicle. 

Hydrocarbon. 
Igniting  and  valves. 
Hydrocarbon  and  igniting. 
General  design. 
Cooling  cvlinders. 
General  design  and  valves. 
Hot  air  and  valves. 
Petroleum. 
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Skene, 

.     2,174 

Feb. 

15, 18Se, 

Leigh, 

.    2,272 

»> 

16, 

Shaw, 

.     2,447 

»i 

19, 

Boulton  and  Perrett, 

.     2,653 

f» 

23, 

Millbum  and  Hannan,     2,993 

March   3, 

Deacon, 

.    3,010 

»• 

3, 

Fielding, 

.     3,402 

>> 

10, 

Davy, 

.    3,473 

i> 

11, 

Atkinson,    . 

.     3,522 

it 

12, 

Neil,  . 

.    4,234 

» 

26, 

Dawson, 

.     4,460 

9f 

30, 

Hutchinson, 

.    4,785 

April 

6, 

Justice, 

.    4,881 

*» 

7, 

Abel,  . 

.    5,804 

» 

28, 

Humes, 

.    5,597 

»f 

24, 

Bernard!,    • 

.    5,665 

t» 

24, 

Benz,  . 

.    5,789 

f> 

28, 

Redfem, 

.     6,161 

May 

6, 

Leigh, 

.     6,165 

ft 

«, 

Charlton  and  Wright,     6.551 

f* 

6, 

Gilliespie,  . 

.     6,612 

>> 

17. 

Nash, . 

.     6,670 

»f 

18, 

RoUason,    . 

.    7,427 

June 

2, 

Nixon, 

.     7,658 

If 

8, 

Butterworth, 

.    7,936 

»f 

15, 

Reed,  . 

.     7,967 

ft 

16, 

Roots, 

.    8,210 

>f 

22, 

Weatherhogg,     . 

.    8,436 

>f 

26, 

Fielding, 

.    9,563 

July, 

23, 

Johnson, 

.    9,598 

f» 

24, 

Beeker, 

.    9,704 

f» 

27. 

Crowe  and  Crowe, 

.     9,727 

ff 

28, 

Stuart, 

.    9,866 

>i 

31, 

Otto,  . 

.    9,941 

Aug. 

3, 

Oke,    . 

.  10,034 

t* 

5, 

Boys  and 

Cuninghame,   . 

.  10,332 

ff 

12, 

Schiltz, 

.  10,480 

f  f 

16, 

Boyd, 

.  11,246 

Sept. 

4, 

Humes, 

.  11,269 

>» 

4, 

Boult, 

.  11,576 

ft 

11, 

Tumbull,    . 

.  11,833 

It 

17, 

Hutchinson, 

.  12,068 

ft 

22, 

Butterworth, 

.  12,134 

If 

24, 

Robinson,    . 

.  12,346 

ft 

29, 

Rollason,     . 

.  12,368 

ft 

29. 

Sutcliffe,     . 

.  12,640 

Oct 

«. 

KobilingB,   . 

.  12,883 

f» 

9, 

Clerk, 

.  12,912 

ft 

11. 

Igniting. 

Reflating  supply  of  gaa. 

Igniting  and  valves. 

G»M   and    steam,  opposite 

sides. 
Miscellaneous  and 

governing. 
Hot  air,  valves  and  gear. 
Double  cylinder  and 

igniting. 
Isoukting  walls  of  cylinder. 
General  design. 
Varying  volume  of  p:a8 

mixtures. 
Double  and  single  acting. 
Petroleum. 
Combined  gas  engine  and 

water  pump. 
General  aesign  and  valves. 
Hydrocarbon,  and  to  pre> 

vent  back  ignition. 
Igniting. 

Petroleum  vehicle. 
Gas  producer  and  motor. 
Valves  and  gear. 
Petroleum  and  igniting. 
Valves. 
Cylinders  and  stuffing 

boxes. 


It 


It 


Double  piston. 
Combustible  gas  motor. 
Hot  air. 

Petroleum  and  i^ition. 
Petroleum,  ignition,  and 

valves, 
teiition. 

Carburetter  for  gas  engine. 
Hot  gases  and  steam. 
Gas  caloric. 

Combining  explosive  fluids. 
Furnace  by  compressed  air. 
Hot  air. 

Silencer. 

Petroleum  and  igniting. 
Internal  combustion. 
Hydrocarbon  and  starting. 
General  and  carburetter. 
Manufacturer  of  gas  for 

motors. 
Petroleum  (Swan  design). 
General  design. 
Hot  air. 

Miscellaneous  and  mixture. 
Utilisiog  waste  heat. 
Caloric  and  valves. 
Petroleum  and  valves. 
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.  13,229 

Oct. 

SpMUUt7. 
18, 1886,  Hydrocarbon. 

.  13»617 

*9 

22, 

>f 

Propulsion  of  vessels  by 
explosion. 

RaokhUl,    . 

.  13,6.55 

,9 

25, 

Guards  for  flywheels. 

Newton  (Murray), 

.  13,727 

»» 

26, 

General  design,  igniting  and 
valves. 

Daimler^. 

.  14,034 

Nov. 

1, 

Marine  propulsion  by  gas 
or  petroleum. 

M<Ghee,      . 

.  14,578 

,, 

11, 

Miscellaneous. 

Collier, 

.  15,066 

»9 

19. 

Internal  combu8tion,hydro- 
carbon. 

Robson, 

.  16,307 

f> 

24, 

General  design. 

Stuart  and  Binney, 

.  15,319 

•  • 

24, 

Hydrocarbon  and  starting. 

Taylor, 

.  15,327 

» 

24, 

General  design,  valves  and 

Sonthall,     . 

.  15,472 

,, 

26, 

Miscellaneous. 

Wordsworth  and 

Wolfltenhobne,  15,507 

1) 

27, 

Hydrocarbon. 

f»                            n 

15,507a 

>» 

27, 

>» 

Griffin, 

.  15,764 

Deo. 

2, 

Shut  off  gas  supply, 
automatic. 

Uearson,     . 

.  15,955 

If 

6. 

Utilising  vapour. 

Priestroan  and 

Priestman, 

.  16,779 

•• 

21. 

Varying  charges,  hydro- 
carbon engine. 

Sfboifioatioks  ov  Fativtb  filed  for  Ga8,  Petrolbuh,  avb  Hot  Axr 

Ekoinis  for  thk  Year  1887. 


Sterry, 

Bonlton  and  Perrett,  . 

Newall, 

JuaKO,  •         .         •         . 

^loci,  •         .         *         • 

Hosack, 

Charter,  Gait,  and 

Tracy, 
^Loei,  .         .         •        • 
Bonier, 

Adam,  . 

Priestman   and 

Priestman, 
Lynam,  •        • 

Pinkney,     .        • 
Haddan,  • 

Bamford,     • 

Thomas, 

Jones, 

Browett  and  Lindley, . 

Tellier, 

Knight^ 


125    Jan. 


459 
516 
807 

847 
888 

1,168 
1,189 
1,262 
1,266 

1,454 
1,683 
1,986 
2,194 

2,236 
2,368 
2,477 
2,520 
2,(331 
2,783 


9f 
>> 
»> 
>t 

», 

»f 
99 
99 
f> 

tl 

Feb. 

»» 
f» 

i» 

»» 
>» 
»• 

*9 
>> 


SpeoUlity. 

4, 1887,  Varying   stroke   of   gas 
engine. 

11,  „    Steam  and  hot  air. 

12,  „    Petroleum. 

18,  ,,    Hot  air. 

19,  ,,    Ignition. 

20,  „    Heat  engine. 


29, 
2, 
2, 

11, 

12, 
15, 
17. 
17, 
19, 
22, 


25,  „  Cylinders  and  pistons. 

25,  ,,  Quadruple  cylinders. 

26,  „  Hot  air. 
26,  „  Petroleum. 


»» 

99 
»f 
l> 

>> 

tl 
t» 
ft 
99 


Hydrocarburetted. 
Heat  engine. 
Gas  Hammer. 
Cylinders  and  electric  igni- 
tion. 
Lubricants  for  gas  engines. 
Pistons. 
Hot  air. 

Electric  ignition. 
Gas  locomotive. 
Hydrocarbon. 
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Koeber, 

.    2.844 

Feb. 

24, 1887,  Caloric  engine.                                           | 

Spiel,  . 

.    3,109 

M 

28, 

l» 

Hydrocarbon 

Grifiin, 

.     3,350 

March    4, 

II 

Pistons  and  stuffing  boxes. 

Redfern, 

.     3,«60 

t> 

10, 

II 

Fluid  pressure  motor. 

Schmidt,     . 

.     3,705 

*> 

11, 

II 

Ck)mpre8sed  air  and  steam. 

Griffin, 

.     3,934 

99 

16, 

II 

Charges  of  mixtures. 

l^eechey,     . 

.     4.160 

>» 

19. 

II 

Gas  iMkgs  to  regulate  supply. 

K088  and  M*Dowall, 

.     4,403 

» 

24, 

II 

Rotary    engine    and 

pumps. 

Kedealgh,    . 

• 

.     4,511 

9* 

26, 

II 

Enclosed  crank  chamber. 

Sington, 

• 

.     4,564 

f> 

28, 

II 

Tram  and  vehicles. 

Howard,  Howard  and 

Lloyd, 

.     4,692 

9t 

29, 

II 

Hot  air. 

Casper, 

.     4,767 

9» 

30, 

II 

Utilising  heat  after  explo- 

Stevens, 

.    4,843 

»> 

31, 

II 

niviu. 

Combined    gas   and    oom* 
pressed  air. 

Sturgeon,    • 

.    4,923 

April 

2, 

II 

Double  piBton, 

VVaUwork, . 

.    4,940 

» 

2, 

II 

Lubricating. 

Johnson,     . 

.     5,095 

>> 

5, 

II 

Igniting. 

Bernhardt,  . 

.    6,3;i6 

>> 

12. 

II 

Kegulating. 

Hargreaves, 
CroBsley,     . 

.    5,485 
.     5,833 

11 

15, 
21. 

II 
II 

Thermodynamic  eneine. 
Combined  gas  and  dynamo. 

Priestman    and 

Priestman, 

.    5,951 

II 

23. 

It 

Hydrocarbon  and  valves. 

Koerting,    . 

.     6,981 

II 

25, 

II 

Valves  and  governing. 

Dawson, 

.     6,501 

May 

3, 

II 

Cylinders,    governing    and 

Faber, 

.    7,350 

II 

20, 

11 

igniting. 

Cylinders,  valves  and  igni- 
tion. 

Piston  and  twin  gas  engines. 

Cylinder  and  valves. 

Davy, . 

.    7,677 

II 

26, 

II 

Wastfield,  . 

.    7,771 

i> 

28, 

»» 

VVaUwork   and 

Sturgeon, 

.     7,925 

June 

1, 

II 

Adjustable  ports. 
Propelling  oy  reaction  of 

Johnson, 

.     8,182 

11 

7. 

II 

explosion. 

Wastfield,  . 

.    8,466 

II 

13, 

II 

Low  pressure   or  vacuum                       1 
motor. 

Beechey,     . 

.    8,818 

II 

18. 

II 

Cylinders  and  valves. 

Lewis, 

.    8,883 

II 

22, 

II 

Valves. 

Haddan, 

.     9,111 

II 

27. 

If 

Petroleum. 

i>           • 

.     9,461 

July 

4, 

If 

Air  engine. 

KQhne, 

.     9,506 

If 

6. 

II 

Hot  air  and  motive  power. 

Dnevettet,  . 

.    9,717 

II 

11. 

If 

Oil  for  gas  engine. 

Hahn, 

.  10,176 

11 

20, 

If 

Carburetter. 

Bull  and  Bnll, 

.  10,202 

II 

21. 

If 

Gas  snd  steam. 

Dougill, 

.  10,360 

II 

25. 

11 

Piston,  slides  and  govern- 

1  VltfT 

Griffin, 

.  10,460 

II 

27. 

If 

ing. 
Twin  engines. 

Tennent, 

.  11,201 

Aug. 

16, 

II 

Heating  bit. 
Generaldesign,  and  electric 

Justice, 

.  11,255 

»> 

17, 

fl 

ignition. 
Valves. 

Lindley  and  Browett 

;,.  11,345 

*9 

19, 

II 

Abel,  . 

• 

.  11,444 

tt 

22, 

If 

Ignition. 
Hydrocarbon. 

Wordsworth, 

» 

.  11,466 

)t 

23. 

If 

Abel,  . 

» 

.  11,503 

If 

23, 

II 

Cvlinders  and  valves. 
Hydrocarbon. 

Niel  and  Bennett, 

.  11,667 

»» 

25, 

II 

Embleton,  . 

• 

.  11,717 

»l 

29. 

II 

flinders  and  ignition. 
Vaiying  expansion. 

Atkinson,    . 

• 

.  11,911 

Sept 

2, 

II 

LIST   OF   PATENTS. 
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AD6Iy     •  •  •  • 

Priestman    and 

Priestmaiiy       •        • 
Lane,  .... 

Hearaons,    . 
List  and  others,  . 
Boalt,. 
M'Dowall,  . 

Koerting,    .        • 

I  KiAf  •  •  •  • 

Knight, 

Bavy, . 

Barker,       .        • 

Middleton, . 

Hntchinson, 

Schmidt  and  Beekfeld, 

Crossley  and  Anderson, 

Butler, 

Davy 

Williams,    . 


BpeoUlity. 
12, 187    Sept     8, 1887,  Resenrolr  of  gas  and  air. 


12,432 
12,591 

12,692 
12,696 
12,749 
12,758 


» 
ft 


>> 


12,863 
13,436    Oct. 
13,555 


f> 


»» 


Ravel  and  Brecttmay  er , 

Sturgeon,    . 

A  Del,  .... 

Wallwork    and 

Sturgeon, 
Bickerton,  .        • 

iSLDel,    a  •  •  • 


13,916 

14,027 

14,048 

14,269 

14,952    Nov 

15,010 

15.598 

15,658 

16,029 

16,144 

16,257 

16,309 


It 
>» 
If 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
If 
II 


II 


17,108    Dec. 


17,353 
17,686 
17,896 


II 
I* 
II 


13, 
16, 

16, 
19. 
20, 

20, 

22, 
4, 
6, 

13, 
15, 
17, 
20, 
2, 
3, 
15, 
15, 
22, 
24, 
26, 
28, 
12, 


17, 
23, 
29, 


II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

M 
♦  1 
»» 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


Hydrocarbon. 

Power  to  vehicles  by  com- 
pressed air. 

Vaporising  hydrocarbons. 

Petroleum  motor. 

Oil  and  electric  ignition. 

Sight  feed  lubricators  for 
sas  engine. 

Valves  and  ignition. 

Starting  gas  engines. 

Ignition  for  hydrocarbon 
eneine. 

Supply  to  motors. 

Admission  and  ignition. 

Varying  stroke. 

Jackets  for  vaporising  oiL 

Cylinders  and  valves. 

Iffnition. 

Hydrocarbon  for  vehicles. 

Oil  jacketed  cylinders. 

Cylinders  and  pistons. 

Cylinders  and  ignition. 

Cylinders  and  valves. 

Cylinders  and  pistons. 

Motor  engine  by  gas,  vapour, 
or  spray. 

Govemixu;. 

Starting  by  water  motor* 

Ignition,  tubes  heated. 


Specifications  of  Patents  filed  fos  Gas,  Petroleum,  and 
Hot  Aib  Engines  fob  the  Year  1888. 


Priestman  and 
Priestman, 


Rogers, 

Sington,  . 

Johnson,  • 

Abel,  .  • 

Imray,  , 


Blessing,  • 

Crossley,  • 

Butler,  • 

i»  • 
Quack, 

Cole,  . 
Windhausen, 


270  Jan. 


281 
512 
600 
688 
1,336 

1,381 

1.705 
1,780 
1,781 
2,466 
2,467 

2,649 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 


Feb. 


II 
II 
II 
II 

ff 


Speciality. 

6, 1868,  Starting  hydrocarbon 

engines. 
Compressed  air. 
Gas  and  petroleum. 
Hot  air* 
Igniting. 
Starting  gas  and  tram 

engines. 
Hydrocarbon  for  tram 

engines. 
Compound  gas  or  oil  motor. 
Hydrocarbon. 


7, 
12, 

14i 
16, 

28. 
30, 


4, 
6. 
6. 

18. 

18, 

21, 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 


II 
II 
II 


II 


II 


ti 


Gas,  vapour,  or  air. 
Crankslonger  than  cylinder, 

gas  and  other  engines. 
£:iq>anding  air  and  gases. 
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Johnson, 


2,804    Feb. 


>i 


Ochelbauser, 

Abel,  .... 


»» 


2,805 
2,913 

3,020 
3^095 


»» 

It 


M'Ghee  and  Burt,       .     3,427    March    6, 


Rollason  and 

Hamilton,        .        .  3,646 

Crossley,     .        .        .  3,756 
Gaze,  .        .        .        .3,964 

Turner,        .        .        .  4,057 

Bourne,       .        .        .  4,531 

Crossley,     .        .         .  4,624 

WUson,       .         .         .  4,944 

Lake 5,204 

Tavemier  and  Casper,  5,628 

Humes,       .        .        .  5,632 
Abel,  .         .        .        .5,724 

Rowden,     .        .        .  5,774 

Lake,  ....  5,914 

Gaze 6,036 

Thom|)80D,  .        .        .  6,088 

Wells  and  others,        .  6,108 

Tellier,                 *        .  6,212 


Speciality. 
24, 1888,  Cylinders  and  valves  for 

admission  and  exhausts 
Starting  gear. 
Rapid  combustion  in  gas 

engine. 
Gas,  vapour,  or  air. 
Igniting  gas  or  oil  motor 

engine. 
Governing  and  sun  and 

planet  motion. 


24, 
27, 

28, 
29, 


fi 
>> 


7. 

10, 
14, 


16, 

24, 

26, 

April     3, 

„        7. 


>> 

9> 


If 
»> 
II 
II 

11 
II 

II 

II 

II 


Wordsworth,      .  .  7,521 

Browett  and  Lindley, .  7,547 

Schnell,       .        .  .  7,893 

Stubbs,       .        .  .  7,927 

Southall,     .        •  .  7,934 

Nelson,       .        •  .  8,009 

Johnston,    .        .  .  8,252 

Kosztovito,         •  .  8,273 

De  Boutteville  and 

Malandin,  .  8,300 

Altman,  .  .  8,317 

De  Boutteville  and 

Malandin,        .  .  9,249 

Roots,         •        .  .  9,310 

If  •  •  •  9,151 1 


II 

>» 

II 

II 
II 


II 


II 
II 


II 


II 


II 


16, 
16, 

17. 

18, 

20, 
23, 

24, 

24, 

26, 


Rarylynski,        •        .    6,468    May       1, 


22, 
22, 

30, 
30, 
30, 


June       1, 
II        6, 


6, 


fi 
II 

If 
II 

If 


II 

n 
I) 

ff 
If 
}f 
II 
II 

II 
»l 
II 

If 

f* 

ff 

f  f 

fl 

ff 

ff 

ff 
ff 

ff 
fl 
ff 

f  f 
f  I 

ff 


starting,  governing,  and 

reservoir. 
Ignition  and  valves. 
Compress  gas  and  air  and 

store  separately. 
Compressed  air  for  motor. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Valves  and  governing  gear. 
Gas  engine  and  producer. 
Ignition  for  gas  and 

petroleum. 
Gas  and  steam. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Petroleum. 
Increased  efficiency  of  gaa,  - 

&c.,  en/^ines. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Compressing  gas  and  air 

separately. 
Proauction  of  carburetted 

air. 
Hot  air  motor. 
Producing  cold  by  waste 

heat. 
Gas  and  air  motor  for 

vehicles. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Valves  for  hydrocarbon 

engine. 
Hydrocarbon. 

Cylinders,  valves,  and 
second  shaft  gas  engine. 

Hydrocarbon  and  igniting. 

Cylinders  and  pistons,  gas 
or  vapour. 

Cylinders  for  gas  or  hydro- 
carbon and  locomotives. 


6,  „     Starting. 

7,  I,     Prevention  of  premature 

explosion  in  petroleum. 


25,  „    Governor  for  gas  and  other 

engine. 

26,  „    Piston  and  second  explosion 

chamber. 
26,    „    Generator  to  hydrocarbon. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS. 
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Dongill, 

• 

.    9,578 

July 

2,1888, 

Abel,  . 

• 

.    9,602 

f» 

2, 

1* 

Knight, 

• 

.    9,691 

i» 

4, 

11 

Rawden, 

• 

.    9,705 

)t 

4, 

,1 

Purnell, 

• 

.  10,166 

*f 

12, 

II 

Nash, 

• 

.  10,350 

»> 

17, 

II 

Giffard, 

• 

.  10,645 

>f 

23, 

It 

Binney  and  Stnart, 

.  10,667 

ti 

24, 

,, 

CampDell,   . 

• 

.  10,748 

II 

25. 

II 

Hargreaves, 

• 

.  10,980 

II 

30, 

II 

Piers, . 

• 

.  10,983 

II 

30, 

II 

»»     •        • 

• 

.  10,984 

II 

30, 

11 

Roots, 

• 

.  11,067 

II 

31, 

II 

Morris  and  Wilson, 

.  11,161 

Aug. 

1, 

II 

Barker, 

• 

.  11,242 

II 

3, 

II 

Purchas  and  Frennd 

»  .  11,614 

II 

11, 

11 

Ellis,  . 

• 

.  11,847 

II 

16. 

II 

Hargreaves, 

• 

.  12,361 

II 

28, 

II 

Charon, 

• 

.  12,399 

II 

28, 

II 

.Wells, 

• 

.  13,206 

Sept. 

12. 

II 

Boult, 

• 

.  13,414 

II 

17, 

II 

Stuart  and  Binney, 

.  14,076 

Oct. 

1. 

II 

Crossley  and  Holt, 

.  14,248 

II 

8, 

f  1 

Abel,  . 

.  14,349 

II 

6, 

fl 

HearsoDS,   . 

.  14,401 

II 

6, 

,1 

Royston,     • 

.  14,614 

II 

11, 

If 

Williams,    • 

.  14,831 

»i 

16, 

ft 

Richards,    • 

.  15,158 

II 

22, 

II 

Thompson, . 

.  15,448 

II 

27, 

II 

Boult» 

.  15,840 

Nov. 

2, 

II 

»»              • 

.  15,841 

II 

2, 

II 

f>              • 

•  15,845 

It 

2, 

II 

»»              • 

.  15,846 

II 

2, 

II 

Jensen, 

.  15,858 

II 

2, 

II 

Roots, 

.  15,882 

II 

3, 

II 

Lindley  and  Browett,     16,057 

i» 

6, 

II 

Simon, 

• 

.  16,183 

II 

8, 

11 

Roots, 

• 

.  16,220 

fi 

9, 

II 

Lalbin, 

• 

.  16,268 

»9 

9, 

II 

Menzies, 

• 

.  16,605 

II 

16. 

II 

Koerting,    . 

• 

.  17,167 

II 

26. 

II 

Schmidt, 

• 

.  17,343 

II 

28. 

II 

Crossley  and  Anderson,  17,413 

II 

28. 

II 

Shaw, 

• 

.  18,377 

Dec 

17. 

II 

Davies, 

• 

.  18,516 

II 

18. 

II 

Nichols, 

• 

.  18,707 

II 

21. 

II 

Hargreaves, 

• 

.  18,761 

II 

22. 

II 

Pinkney,     . 

• 

.  19,013 

II 

29. 

II 

SpeeUI{l7. 
Timing  motion  of  valve 

for  admission,  &o. 
Valve  for  gas  or  hydro- 
carbon. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Arrangement  of  cranks. 
General  design. 
General  design  and  ii^nition* 
Compressed  air  motor. 
Hydrocarbon. 
General  design. 
Combustion  thermomotor. 
Hot  air,  compressed  do.,cmd 

gas  for  tram  loco. 
Starting  tram  loco.,  with 

air,  gas,  &c. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Generator  for  gas  and 

hydrocarbon. 
Valves  and  governing. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Hot  air,  gas,  or  steam. 
Thermomotors. 
Variable  expansion  and 

igniting. 
Hot  air. 
Cylinders,  pistons,  valves, 

and  cranks. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Starting. 

Ignition,  gas  or  oil 
Cnarging  and  ejection  of 

spent  charges. 
Heat  engine. 
Goveminff. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Carburetter  to  gas  engine. 
Petroleum. 
Ignition. 

Keeping  walls  cool. 
Friction  clutch  for  gas 

eo^nes. 
Brakmg  and  restarting. 
Starting  petroleum  engine. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Cylinder  and  piston. 
Governing  and  starting. 
Multiple  cylinder  and 

ignition. 
Piston  rings. 

Valve  for  gas  or  petroleum. 
Steam  and  air. 
Ignition,  oil  or  gas. 
General  design. 
Utilising  waste  heat  of  gas 

engine. 
Obtaming  variable  speed. 
Thermomotor. 
General  design. 
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SpxcmoATiON  or  Patsnts  filed  fob  Gas,  Pbtboleum,  &o.    Emoivis 

FOB  THB  YbAB  1889. 

BpocUUty. 


Bonlt, 

121 

Jan. 

3, 1889,  Distributing  mechanism. 

Robinson,   • 

.        298 

It 

8, 

,, 

Hot  air. 

Paton, 

.        441 

ff 

10. 

,9 

Starting. 

Taylor, 

•       708 

• 

19 

15, 

99 

Double  cylinder,  and 
general  design. 

Repland,     . 

.       875 

ts 

17, 

99 

Second  cylinder  for  charge, 
greater  volume. 

Wells, 

.    1,593 

ft 

29, 

99 

Hot  air,  combination  pylia- 
der  and  chamber. 

Tavemier  and 

Schlesinger, 

.     1,603 

f» 

29, 

99 

Hydrocarbon,  jacketed 

cylinder. 
Slide  valves  for  gas  en^es. 

Thompeon, . 

.     1,831 

Feb. 

1. 

99 

Peebles, 

.    1,957 

»f 

4, 

99 

Double-acting  gas  engme. 

Ketchem,    . 

.     1,977 

>f 

4, 

99 

Generation  of   steam   and 
gases. 

Field, . 

.     1,997 

ft 

4, 

,, 

Hotair  andgAses. 
Locomotion  oy  gas  or 

Piers,  . 

.     2,144 

>f 

6, 

99 

petroleum. 

Davenport  and 

Horsley, . 

.    2,587 

9» 

14, 

99 

Pistons  for  gas  engines. 

Miller, 

.    2,637 

ff 

14, 

9f 

Petroleum  vapour  or  gas, 

general  desien. 
Gas  en^e  and  generator. 

Oardie, 

.    2,649 

f> 

14, 

99 

Adams, 

.     3,331 

l» 

25, 

99 

Explosion  reservoir. 

Pinkney,     . 

.    3,525 

»» 

27, 

99 

Working  gear  of  gas 

AnmnAa 

Williams,    . 

.    3,820 

March    5, 

9f 

Double-acting  gas  engines. 

Roots, 

.     3,972 

ft 

6, 

9, 

General  improvements. 

Schmidt,     . 

.    4,237 

ti 

11, 

99 

Mixed  steam  and   gas 
motors. 

PhilUps,      . 

.    4,302 

}> 

12, 

99 

Hot  air. 

Von  Ochelhauser 

.    4,710 

>9 

18, 

99 

Ignition  of  variable  mixture 
of  gas. 

Schemmings, 

.    4,796 

ft 

19, 

99 

Superheating  steam,  by  in- 
flammable gas. 

Sonthall,     . 

.    6,072 

»l 

23, 

99 

Oil    or    eas    combination, 
reservoir  and  cylinder. 

Lake, .        .       , 

.    5,165 

$f 

26, 

99 

Propulsion  of  vessel  by  ex- 
plosion engine. 

MiUet» 

.    5,199 

tf 

26, 

99 

Propulsion  of  vehicles  and 
aerial  do.  by  gas  engine. 

Theevman,  . 

.    5,301 

ft 

28, 

9, 

Charging   cylinder,    gas, 
vapour  and  hydrocarbon. 

Nelson  and  M*Mi 

llan,.    5,397 

9> 

29, 

,9 

Valves  and  governing. 

Abel,  . 

.    5,616 

April 

2. 

99 

Reversing  mechanism. 

Btfnki  and  Csonk 

L,       .    6,296 

11 

12, 

,, 

Valve  motion. 

Priestman  and 

Priestman, 

.    6,682 

>9 

18, 

99 

Hydrocarbon. 

Cordeuons, . 

.    6,748 

» 

20, 

99 

Rotary  gas,  petroleum,  or 
steam. 

Knight, 

.    6,831 

99 

24, 

99 

Vaporiser  for  engines  by 
oil. 

LIST  OF   PATENTS. 


Tavernier  and  Casper,    7,069 

April, 

,  27,] 

188 

Tellier, 

• 

.    7,140 

If 

29. 

II 

Sumner, 

• 
• 

.    7.522 
.     7,533 

May 
>> 

6. 
6, 

II 
11 

Crowe  and  Crowe, 

.    7,694 

•> 

7. 

II 

Sergeant,    . 

• 

.    7,605 

>> 

7, 

11 

LawBon, 
Weather  hogg, 

.    7,640 
.    8,013 

99 

7, 
14. 

II 
II 

Tmray,         • 

.    8,778 

*t 

27, 

II 

Clerk, 

8,805 

>f 

28, 

II 

Lake,  .        • 
Butler, 

.    8,886 
.    9,203 

>> 

June 

28, 
3, 

II 
II 

Hunt  and  Howden, 

.    9,685 

i> 

12, 

II 

Roots, 

Daimler, 

Wells  and  Qarke, 

Rogers  and  Wharry, 

Bull,    . 

.    9,834 
.  10,007 
.  10,144 
.  10,286 
.  10,634 

» 

»» 
July 

16, 

18. 
21. 
24. 

1. 

»l 
II 
II 
II 
II 

Rowden, 

• 

.  10,669 

*» 

2, 

II 

Leigh, 

• 

.  10,891 

tf 

6. 

l> 

Wastfield,  . 

• 

.  10,850 

If 

6. 

II 

White  and  Raphael, 
Williams,    . 
Hartley, 

.  11,038 
.  11,162 
.  11,395 

II 
It 
II 

9. 
11, 
16. 

II 
II 
II 

Dheyne, 

.  11,459 

II 

17. 

II 

Bull,   . 

.  11,926 

If 

26, 

II 

Allison, 

.  12,045 

II 

30, 

II 

Hoelljes, 

.  12,447 

Aug. 

6. 

II 

Thompson,  . 

.  12,472 

t* 

7. 

II 

Lanchester, 

.  12,502 

II 

7, 

II 

Middleton, « 

.  13,431 

II 

28, 

II 

M'Allen,     . 
Bennett, 

.  13,572 
.  14,154 

II 

Sept. 

28. 

7, 

11 

It 

Huntington, 
Hargreaves, 

.  14,592 
.  14,789 

II 
fi 

17, 
19. 

t. 
It 
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Speolality. 
,  Cooling     cylinder    of    gas 
engine. 

Producing  combustible 
gases  for  power. 

Ignition  bv  electricity. 

Ignition    oy  incandescent 
platinum. 

Gas  or  hydrocarbon, 
general  design. 

Valves  for  steam  and  air 
engines. 

General  design. 

Petroleum  and  general 
design. 

Supplying  petroleum  to 
engines. 

Double  piston  for  gat 
engines. 

Hot  air. 

Multiple  cylinder.  Petro- 
leum. 

Reaction   wheel,   by  com- 
bustible gas  or  vapour. 

Hydrocarbon. 

Gas  and  petroleum  motors. 

Hot  air. 

General  design. 

Petroleum  or  other  explo- 
sive  generator. 

Link    connection    lor    gas 
engines. 

Compound   gas  or  petro- 
leum. 

Petroleum  or  other  hydro- 
carbon. 

General  desi^. 

Tube  for  igniting. 

Hydrocarbon  vaporiser 
and  air  heater. 

Generating  gas  from  com- 
bustible liquid. 

Admission  passages  and 
valves   for   gas,    air,  or 
vapour. 

Comoined  carburetter  and 
gas  engine. 

Methods  of  operating  gas 
enc|[ine8. 

Combination   of    cylinder 
and  pumps. 

Governmg,  gas  and  other 
motive  power. 

Gas  and  steam  power  tri- 
cycle. 

Gas  or  oil  motor. 

Motive  power  from  carbonio 
oxide. 

Vehicles,  by  vapour  engines. 

Thermomotor. 
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Binney  and  Stuart, 
Diederichs,. 
Willcox, 
M*Tighe,     . 

Spnrway,    •        • 
Oreen,         .        • 
Lindemann,         • 
Hamilton  and 
Rollason, 

Haedicke,    . 

Bonlt,. 

l^iel,   .        .        • 

Lowne,        •        • 

^^DCJ,   •  •  • 

Schmidt, 

Barrett  and  Daly, 
Schmidt, 

Lanchester, 


14,868 
14,926 
14,027 
15,805 

15,295 
16,202 
16,391 

16,434 

17,008 

17,024 
17,296 

17,344 
18,746 

18,813 
18,847 
19,124 


APPENDIX. 

Speciality 
Sept.    20, 1889,  Hydrocarbon. 

21,    „     Combustible  vapour  engine. 
Hot  air. 

Conversion  of   heat  into 
motive  power. 
„    Hot  air  and  other  gas. 
„    General  arrangement. 
„    Valve  arrangement. 


91 


19 

Oct. 


>9 
»» 
•  > 

99 

Nov. 

99 

99 
99 
99 


19,868    Dec 


lindley  and  Browett, .  20,033 


Ford,  . 
Dnerr, 
Frederking  and 
Schubert, 

Crist  and  Covert, 

Atkinson, 

Clark, 

Snelling, 

Jenks, 

Abel,  . 


20,115 
20,161 

20,166 

20,249 

20,482 

20,512 

20,703 

20J48 

20,892 


99 
99 
99 

99 

99 

9* 
99 
99 
91 
19 


21, 
24, 

28, 
15, 
17, 


99 
99 
99 


18, 

28. 

28, 
31. 

1, 

22, 

23, 
23, 

28, 

10, 
12. 
13, 
14, 

14, 

17, 

20, 

20, 

24, 

24, 

30, 


99 

)» 

9. 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

9. 

9. 

99 

.9 

99 

99 


Gas  or  vapour,  general 

design. 
Combined  gas,  and  steam 

engine. 
Petroleum. 
Valves,  ports,  governing 

and  lubricating. 
Atmospheric  engme. 
Igniting  gas  or  oil  motor 

engine. 
Steam  and  air  motors. 
Electric  isniter. 
Combined  steam  and   hot 

air. 
Valves  and  governing. 
Hydrocarbon. 
Rotary  gas  engina 
Gas  or  petroleum  motor. 

Valve  gear  for  gas,  steam, 

&c. 
Igmters  .ad  general 

design. 
Internal  combustion  heat 

engine. 
Throttle  valve  for  gas  and 

other  engines,  i 
Rotary  gas,  steam,  or  air 

engme. 
Governors  for  gas  and  other 

engines. 
Reflating  speed  of  gas  or 

oil  motors. 


Specification  of  Patents  filed  for  Gas,  Petroleum,  and 
Hot  Air  Engines  fob  the  Year  1800. 

Speciality. 


Mewbum,   . 

132 

Jan. 

3, 1890,  Air  motor. 

Mannesman, 

837 

99 

16,     „    Compressed  air  and  com- 
bustible fluid. 

Bedford  and  Rodger,  . 

1,064 

99 

21,    „     Metallic  packing. 

Linder, 

1,150 

99 

22,    „     Petroleum,  general  design. 

Tavemier,  . 

1,586 

9) 

29,     „    Cylinders  and  pistons. 

A  Dei,     .                r               •               • 

1,943 

Feb. 

5,     ,,     Petroleum,  general  design. 

Scollary,     •        • 

2,207 

99 

11,     „    Regulating  gas  supply. 

LIST  OF   PATENTS. 
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Touche,       • 

J.inK8y   •  •  • 

»l  •  •  • 

Orob  and  others, 


Mnndcn, 
Abel,  . 


•        • 


Bixma, 

KaselowBky, 
Otto,  .        •        • 
Baxter, 

Meluish,      •        • 
Otto,  . 


•        • 


9f 


SpeotalttT. 
2,384    Feb.     13, 1890,  Petroleum  igniting  by 


2,647 
2,648 
2,914 


»$ 


18, 
18, 
24, 


3,128        „      27, 
4,164    March  17, 


4,362 

4.674 

4,823 

5,005 

5,192    April 

6,273 


>f 


i» 


SI 


>» 


Lanchester, 

Mayer, 

Dheyne  and  others,     . 

Otto 

Hamilton,  . 

Otto,  •       •  •        . 

Oriffin, 

Dawson,     •  •        • 

Bonington, .  • 

Fielding,     , 
Butler, 

Stuart  and  Binney, 

Mewbum,  . 

Jolinson,     . 

Sykes  and  Blamiris,    . 

Popp, .        •        ,        . 

Seage  and  Seage, 
Robson,       ... 

Butterfield, 
"Wilkinson, .        • 

Beechey,     . 


5,275 

5,479 
5,787 
5,933 

6,972 
6,015 


i> 

f» 

f> 

f» 

It 
ft 


6,113 
6,217 
6,407 
6,910    May 


9> 


»* 


>» 


6,912 
6,990 

7,146 

7,177 

7,626 

7,830 
8,322 
8,431 


99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 

»9 


20, 
24. 
27, 

31, 
8, 

e, 

«, 

10. 
16, 
18, 

19. 
21, 

22, 

23, 

26, 

6, 

6, 

e, 

8, 

8, 

18, 

20, 
29, 
31, 


0,496    June    10, 


9,760 
10,051 

10,089 


99 
it 

99 


24, 

28. 

30, 


99 
99 
99 

99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

•9 

99 

99 

99 

>9 
>> 
91 

99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 

99 

99 
99 


99 

99 

99 
•  9 

f> 


19 


liquid  petroleum. 
Combination  of  cylinders. 
Air  ens^ine. 
Petroleum  motor,  air  to 

inlets. 
Speed  varying  gear. 
Governing,  gas  and 

petroleum. 
Aaditional  cylinders, 

pistons,  and  ignition. 
Petroleum  and  gas,  inlets 

and  ignition. 
General  improvement  for 

regular  working. 
Gradual  mixture  outside 

cylinder. 
Gas  and  petroleum,  com- 
pound engine. 
Hegulatiog  gas  or  oil 

motors. 
Mixture  of  atmospheric  air 

and  of  oiL 
Starting. 

Cylinders  and  pistons. 
Petroleum  and  gas,  general 

design. 
Ignition  and  regulating. 
Gas  or  vapour  motor, 

general  design. 
Supplementary  cylinder, 

piston,  and  valve. 
Combustible  gases  for 

motors. 
Reciprocating  and  rotary, 

no  valines. 
Double  cylinders,  position 

and  anele  of. 
General  design. 
Hydrocarbon,  general 

deei^. 
Vaporiser  direct  to 

cylinder. 
Combined  gas  and  com- 
pressed air  motor. 
Engine,  sector  of  sphere, 

and  separate  chamber  for 

combustion,  &c 
Conversion  of  solid  into 

gaseous  fuel. 
Compressed  air  motor  and 

heating  stove  thereof. 
Lever,  gear  for  valves. 
Double  pistons,  unequal 

strokes. 
Lubricators. 
Producing  carburetted  air 

for  motors. 
Piston  valves. 
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WilliamB,    . 

.  10,137 

July 

1,1 

89( 

Staart, 

.  10,293 

ft 

3. 

>t 

Vogelsang  and  HiUe, 

.  10,642 

» 

9, 

19 

Qrob,  Shutze,  and 
others,     .        • 

.  10,718 

») 

10, 

>> 

Qriffin, 

.  10,952 

9f 

14. 

>f 

Lake, . 

.  11,062 

it 

16, 

tt 

Wells  and  others. 

.  11,174 

l» 

17, 

tt 

BichardsonandNorris,  11,755 

>» 

28, 

tt 

Schiersand, 
Pollitt, 

.  11,834 
.  12,111 

19 

Aug. 

29, 
2, 

99 

Holt,  . 

.  12,314 

>> 

6. 

99 

Staart, 

.  12,472 

t» 

9, 

99 

M*Ghee  and  Burt, 

.  12,690 

»» 

99 

Justice, 

.  12,678 

t> 

18, 

99 

.  12,760 

>> 

1*, 

99 

Vermand,    . 

.  13,019 

ft 

19, 

99 

Stuart,        . 
Ovens  and  Ovens, 
Offen, . 

.  13,051 
.  13,362 
.  13,594 

tt 
tt 
It 

20, 
26. 
29, 

99 
99 

99 

Hall,  . 
Roots, 

.  14,382 
.  14,549 

Sept. 
It 

12, 
16. 

99 
99 

Robinson,    . 
De  Boutteville  and 
Malandin, 

.  14,787 
.  14,900 

11 
tt 

19, 
20. 

99 
99 

Redfem, 

Hartley, 

Vivian, 

Dheyne  and  others. 

.  15,063 
.  16,309 
.  15,479 
.  15,525 

tt 

tt 

f) 
Oct. 

23. 
27, 
30, 

1. 

99 
99 
99 
99 

»>             f> 

.  15,526 

>> 

1. 

99 

Campion  and  Woods. 

,.  15,807 

»i 

6, 

99 

Stuart  and  Binney, 

.  15,994 

tt 

8, 

99 

Cruickshank, 
Pinkney,     . 

.  16,301 
.  17,167 

tt 
tt 

14, 

27. 

99 
99 

SpeeUIity. 
1, 1890,  Obtaining  motive  power 
by  exfuosion. 
Obtaining  power  from 
ammonia  and  compressed 
air. 
Valve  gear  for  petroleum 
and  gas  engines. 

Ignition  of  gas,  petroleum^ 

and  vapour  engines. 
Valves  for  regulating  and 

governing. 
Hydrocarbon,  general 

design. 
Recovery  of  heat  from 

steam  and  hot  air. 
Ignition  and  other  valveB 

for  gas  or  vapour. 
Governor. 
„    Converting  heat  into 

mechanical  energy. 
Supply,  exhaust,  and 

governing  oil  motors. 
Compound,  hydrocarbon,  & 

reciprocating  cylinder. 
Collapsible  reservoir, 

governing  and  igniting. 
Motor,  general,  for  roaa 

and  tram  cars. 
Charging  device,  fulminate 

for  ignition. 
Compression  of  air  in 

special  cylinder. 
'  Rotary  engine 
Iffni  tion,  valves,and  cooling. 
Combination  of  cylinders 

and  pistons. 
Ignition. 
Double  explosion,  second 

explosion  chamber. 
Operating,  valves. 

Gk}veming,  regulating,  and 

valves. 
Hot  air,  high  pressure. 
Hydrocarbon  vaporiser. 
H!ot  air,  general  desig^. 
Copper  and  nickel,  coils  la 

connection  with  gas,  ftc, 

engines. 
Conversion  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbon into  ffas. 
Utilisation  and  combustion 

of  hydrocarbon  gases. 
Chamber  highly  heated  for 

ignition. 
General  design. 
Gas  or  petroleum,  general 

design. 
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MattenhMid,      • 

.  17,299 

Oct. 

SMOlftUtj. 

29, 1890,Compoundcylmder,  hollow 
▼alveB,  combining  pas- 

sagee  and  ignition,  Ac. 

Higginson,  •        • 

.  17,371 

•• 

30, 

»» 

Loose  piston  controlled  by 
compressed  air. 

Sayer,         • 

.  18,161 

Nov. 

11, 

»• 

Gaseous  pressure,  ap^ratas 

Griffin, 

•  18,401 

ft 

14, 

ft 

for  producing  motion. 
Ignitinff  in  hydrocarbon  or 
petroleum. 

Boult, 

.  18,645 

>t 

18. 

f> 

Governors. 

Kaselowsky, 

.  19,171 

*t 

25, 

i> 

Igniting  devices. 

Lanohetter, 

.  19,513 

Dec. 

1. 

ft 

Ignition  and  starting,  gas 
or  hydrocarbon. 

Roots, 

.  19,559 

t> 

1, 

ft 

Prevention  of  leakage  in 
petroleum,  ftc. 

Lobet, 

.  19,791 

If 

4, 

ff 

IHstribnting  device  for 
valves. 

Griffin, 

.  19,962 

»> 

6, 

ff 

Forming  combustible  spray 
of  air  and  finely  divided 

hydrocarbon. 

Albrecht,    •        • 

.  20,226 

>f 

11. 

If 

Gas  generator  and  motor 
combined. 

Holt,  . 

.  20,888 

9t 

22, 

fi 

Water  jacket  and  tank  for 
uniform  temperature. 

Lentz  and  others, 

.  21,165 

tf 

29, 

ff 

Single   acting^  engine, 
general  design. 

SPEOiriOATIONS  OF  PATENTS  FILED    FOB  GaS,  PeTBOLEUM,  AND  HOT  AlB 

Engines  fob  the  Yeab  1891. 


Pinkney,    • 

Carling^ 

Gray,  . 

BickertoD,  . 

Bickerton,  • 
Boult, 

Kehlberger  and 

Fongue,  • 
Adams,  • 
MacCallum, 
Miller,         • 

Williams,    . 

Robinson,    . 
Williams,    • 


103    Jan. 

110 

191 

227 

297 
383 


458 
741 
816 
834 

970 

1,083 
1,299 


SpecUlttf. 

2, 1891,  Position  of  valves,  and  igni- 
tion, hydrocarbon. 

3,  ,,  Governing  gas  and  other 
engines. 

5,  ,,    Producing   explosive  mix- 

ture, hydrocarbon. 

6,  ,,    Prevention  of  noise  by  in- 

take of  air. 

7,  ,,    Governing. 

8,  „    Valve  gear  for  gas  or  pet- 

roleum. 


9, 
15, 
16, 
16, 


Areo-hydro-thermo  engine. 

Rotary  engine. 

Heat  engine  fluid  piston. 

Petroleum  vaporiser  and 
cylinder  combined. 

Combination   of    cylinder, 
piston  and  valves. 

Governing. 
24,    „    Timing  opening,  Ac,  of  ig- 
nition i^ves  and  starting. 
29 


20, 

21, 


If 
ff 
ff 
ff 

If 

If 
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Wefltherhoftg,     . 

.    1,447 

Jan. 

27,1 

189 

Abel,  .        . 

•     1,903 

Feb. 

2, 

9> 

Gray,  .        •        , 

.    2,053 

ff> 

4. 

Eonzay, 

.    2,815 

$» 

16, 

HngheSy      •        « 

.        .    2,976 

9f 

18, 

Weiss, 

.    3,261 

» 

23, 

Coffey, 

.    3,350 

99 

24, 

RockhUl,    . 

.    3,669 

»f 

28, 

Wertenbraoh, 

•    3,682 

)* 

28, 

Priestman  and 

Priestman, 

.    3,830 

March   3, 

Trewhella,  . 

»          •     «F,V4o 

>» 

6, 

Dawes, 

.    4,004 

»t 

«. 

Fenby, 

.    4,024 

» 

^ 

Priestman  and 
Priestman, 

Lanchester, 
Campbell,   • 

GrifEm, 
Cooper, 
Vandnzen,  . 


27, 1891,  Hydrocarbon  ▼aporiser. 

Valves  for  gas  and  petro- 
leum engines. 
Vaporiser  for  hydrocarbon. 
Gas  and  petroleum,  general 

design. 
Rotary,    three    cylinders 

rotate. 
Production  of  combustible 

vapour  from  petroleum, 

Ac. 
General  design. 
Flywheel   guards   for  gas 

engines. 
Pistons,  double  movable 

rings. 


4,142 

4,222 
4,355 

4,535 
4,771 
5,158 


Love  and  Priestman,  .    5,260 


9f 

» 
If 

>» 

l» 
99 

>9 


Hi^KUoson,  . 
Fachris, 


Skene, 


•        • 


Bickerton,  • 

Day,   .... 

Barclay, 

Ridealgh  and  Welford, 

ADei,  .        •        •        . 

Rennes,       •        ^        . 

Key,   .        .        •        • 
Pumell,      .        • 

Altman,      •        •        . 
Pinkney,     . 


5,490 
5,663 


6,747 

6,090 
6,410 

6,573 

6,598 

6,717 

6,727 

6,949 
7,047 

7,157 
7,313 


April 


24, 

28, 


If 

99 
>f 

)f 

)> 

l» 

»» 

»» 
It 


3, 

9. 
14, 

16, 

17, 

18, 

18, 

22, 
23, 


26, 

28, 


Admission  of  cold  air  to 

heated  charae. 
Utilisinff  resicme  of  gasea 

exploded. 
Starting. 
Valves  for  hydro  and  fluid 

pressure  machines. 


7,    »,    Hydrocarbon  separating 
jacket  into  two  parts. 

10,  , ,    (jovemin^  by  use  of  magnet« 

11,  „     Distributmg  combustible 

mixture. 
13,    „    Regulating  and  governing. 
17,    „    Ignition. 
23,    „    Gas  and  sasoline  engine, 
^nersT  design. 
„    Uamg  liquefiaSle  gas  for 
oil 


II 


cooling  jackets. 

Treble  cylinder. 
1,    „    Explosive  enghie,'by 
powder,  *'Gatling'' 
system. 

Anti-fluctuator  and  regula- 
tor for  gas,  &c. 

leniting  and  starting. 

xacIosmL  crank,  and  im- 
pulse every  revolution. 

Double-acting,  cylinder 
closed  each  end. 

Simple  gas  engine,  general 
design. 

Supplying  oil,  &c.,  at  con- 
stant pressure. 

Petroleum  motor,  for  road 
cars,  &c.. 

Discharge  of  gases. 

Governor  for  gas  or  oil 
motor. 


II 

II 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 
11 


II 
II 


»»  99 

Conical  combustion, 
chamber  and  ignition. 


U8T  OF 

PATBNT8. 

Horn,  •        • 

.    8,032 

May 

9, 1891, 

Capitaine,   . 

.    8,069 

f> 

11. 

99 

Barrett  and  Ticehnrst,    8,251 

1* 

14. 

99 

Hardingham, 
Abel.  .        . 

.    8,289 
.    8,469 

16. 

99 
99 

ShilUto,      • 

.    8,821 

f> 

26, 

99 

Boult, 

.    9,006 

»> 

27, 

99 

Southall,     . 
Day,    . 

.    9,038 
.        .    9,247 

June 

28. 
1. 

99 

99 

Boeshardt,  . 
Uaesler, 

.    9,268 
.    9,323 

99 

2, 
2, 

99 
99 

Hawkins,    . 
Withers  and  Ck)v 
Crossley  and  Hoi 

.    9,805 
ert,  .    9,931 
t,      .  10,298 

>> 

10, 
11, 
17, 

99 
99 
99 

Fiddes  and  Fiddc 
Irgens, 

«,      .  10,333 
.  11,132 

»t 
79 

18, 
80. 

99 
99 

Pinkney,     •        , 

.  11,138 

»* 

90, 

99 

Held,  . 

.  11,628 

July 

8. 

99 

Kaaelowsky, 

.  11,680 

99 

«. 

99 

Wellington, 
Lanchester, 
Settle, 

.  11,851 
.  11,861 
.  12,330 

13, 
13, 
21, 

99 
99 

19 

Clerk,. 
Menard, 

.  12,413 
.  12,981 

99 
19 

22, 
31. 

99 
99 

King, . 

.  12,981 
.  14,002 

99 

Ang. 

31, 
19, 

99 

99 

Weyman  and  Dr( 

>he,  .  14,133 

»9 

21. 

99 

Watkinson, 

.  14,134 

99 

21, 

99 

Huelser,      • 

.  14,269 

99 

2*. 

99 

Abel,  . 

.  14,519 

99 

27, 

V 

Hoffman,     . 
Lanchester, 
Williams,    . 
Clerk,. 
Homsby  and  £d^ 

.  14,865 
.  14,945 
.  15,078 
.  16,404 
irards,  17,073 

Sept. 

I) 
»» 

99 

Oct. 

2; 

4. 

7. 
28, 

7. 

99 
9k 
99 
99 
99 
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SpecUlft7. 
9, 1891,  Simple  gas  engine,  general 

design. 
Combination  of  valves  to 

inlet. 
Starting  gas  engine  by 

cartridges  of  explosives. 
Rotaty  gas  engine. 
Drawing  in  and  expelling 

air  for  expansion. 
Igniting  tube  for  petroleum 

motors. 
Improved  gas  or  petroleum 

engine,  general  design. 
Valves  for  charging,  &c.. 
Simple  gas  engine,  run 

either  way. 
€rOvemor8  and  valves. 
Gasifying  contrivance  for 

petroleum  motors. 
Vibrating  gas  engine. 


>f 


9> 


Reflating  supply  of  oil  to 

oil  motors. 
Second  piston  at  back  end. 
Petroleum  and  gas  motor 

and  producer. 
Petroleum  combustion  and 

igniting  chamber. 
Gas  pressure  regulator  for 

engines. 
Valve  motion,  petroleum 

engine,  and  generator. 
Imperishable  igniting  tube. 
Starting  gas  motors. 
Boat  or  tram  propulsion  by 

gas. 
Operating  valves. 
Firing  charges  by  magne- 
tism, dynamo,  and 

Ruhmkorff  coiL 

•  •  • 

Cylinders,  pistons,  igniting 
and  exhausting  mechan- 
ism. 

Regulating  supply  of  oil  to 
hydrocarbon. 

Improvement  in  thermo- 
dynamo  machine  for  gas, 
&0.,  motors. 

Link  motion  for  opening 
valves. 

Igniting  apparatus  for  cal 
or  gas. 

Hot  air,  general  design. 

Governors. 

Starting. 

Valve  details. 

Mixing  hydrocarbon  with 
air,  petroleum  motor. 
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Jfivvn, 

Abel,  . 

•  • 

•  • 

17,364 
17,724 

Oct. 
>> 

12, 1801. 
16,    „ 

Evana^ 

•        • 

17,815 

»» 

17, 

t» 

Pinkney,     . 

•        • 

17,955 

99 

20, 

,9 

SliAW  and  Asworth,    . 

18,020 

If 

21, 

99 

Walchf  Daningtoiif  and 
otiien,     •        •        . 
Field,. 

18,276 
18,503 

24. 

27. 

>* 

9* 

Roots.        • 

•        • 

18,621 

91 

29. 

99 

Weymanand 

others,  . 

18,640 

9f 

29, 

99 

Eamahaw  and  othen. 

Clerk,. 

Roots,        •       •       • 

18,715 
18,788 
19,275 

No;. 

30. 
31, 

<> 

99 
99 
99 

Barron,       • 

•        • 

19,318 

19 

0. 

9> 

Fielding,     . 
Jdhnson,     • 

•  • 

•  • 

19,517 
19,772 

*9 
»9 

11. 

14. 

99 
99 

f» 


.  19»773 


.  19,811 


Ridealgh,    • 


Robinson,  • 

99  • 

Perrollaz,  . 
Knight, 


Weyman  and  others,  .  21,015 


99 


99 


Lanchester, 

Hartley  and  Kerr, 
Miller,        • 

Leigh, 


I* 


Burt, 


Seek,  . 
Abel,. 


.  21,406 

.  21,496 
.  21,529 

.  22,659 

.  22,559 
.  22,578 


99 

99 

9t 
99 

99 

99 
99 


.  22,a't4 
.  22,847 


1*9        99 


16.     ,9 


.  20,202 

99 

21,        ,9 

.  20,745 

99 

28.    „ 

.  20,845 

99 

30,    „ 

.  20,926 

Dec 

1.        ,9 

2, 


8, 

9, 
9, 

24, 

24, 
28, 


99 

99 

99 
>9 

99 

99 
99 


99  31,        „ 

99  31,         „ 


Spaoblfty. 

Automatic  valves. 

Valve  apparatus  control- 
lins  cnarges,  &c. 

Simple  gas  engine,  rotary 
valve. 

Igniter  for  gas  or  petroleom 
engine. 

Better  utilisation  of  pres- 
sure in  gas  engines. 

Valve  gear. 

Improvement  of  engine 
worked  by  hot  gases,  such 
as  air,  Ac. 

Valve  gear  for  internal 
combustion  engine. 

Prevention  of  overheating 
in  gas  engines. 

Valves  of  gas  engines. 

Starting  gear. 

Improvement  in  hydro- 
carbon, &c.,  engines. 

Conversion  of  slide  gas 
en^es  to  tube  igniters. 

Starting. 

Feed  pumps  for  petroleum 
engine. 

Means  to  regulate  tempera- 
ture of  evaporation  in 
petroleum  engine. 

Sealed  chamber  and  flexible 
partition  in  gas  or 
petroleum  motors. 

Gas  engine,  general  design. 

Gas  engine,  cooling. 

Lubricators  for  gas  engine. 

Vaporiser  for  petroleum 
and  heavy  hydrocarbons. 

Ignition,  cooling,  and 
vaporiser  for  hydro- 
carbon. 

Operating  valves  and 
governing. 

Governing  gas  engine. 

Valve  gear,  specially 
exhaust. 

Utilisation  of  gases  before 
expelled  from  cylinder. 


99 


91 


Starting,  stopping,  and 
reversing  gas  and  vapour 
enffines. 

Simple  gas  or  hydrocarbon 
engine. 

Combination  of  vaporiser 
and  explosion  chamber  of 
hydrocarbon  and  oil 
motors. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS. 
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8P1CIFICATION8  OF  PaTSKTS  FIIXD  FOR  GaS,   PbTROLBUIC,  AND 

Hot  Air  Engines  for  the  Year  1892. 


Richardflon  and  Norrisy 
Edwards,    . 
Krank, 

Higginson, .  •  • 
Wilkiaaon,  •  •  • 
Rankin  and  Rankin,  • 
Simon,  •  .  . 
Thompaon,  •  •  • 
Southall,  • 
Brooks  and  Holt, 


112    Jan. 

2eo 


435 

520 

524 

826 

926 

1,075 

1,203 

1,246 


Richardson  and  Norris,    1 ,768 


»> 


i» 


»» 


tf 


>« 


tt 


ft 


9» 


t> 


99 


Schwann 

Barker, 

Atkinson, 


»t 


1,814 
1,879    Feb. 
2,181 


>» 


Swiderski, 

Abel,. 

Leigb, 


2,402 
2,495 
2,728 
2,854 


Crossley  and  Bradley,  2,862 

Jonstone,    .        .  3,047 

Harris,                .        .  3,165 

ey,     •        • 
lak,    . 

Humpadge  and Snozall,  3,41 7 

Robert^                        .  3,574 

Stnart  and  Binney,     .  3,909 


Pinkn 
Czermal 


.3,203 
3,292 


91 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 

99 

99 

99 


6, 

8, 

11, 

11. 

IS, 

10. 

19. 

21, 

22, 

20. 

29, 
1, 
4. 


9. 

». 
11. 
13, 

13, 
16. 

18, 

18. 
19, 

22, 

23, 

29, 


99 
19 
99 


Bickerton,  . 
Hamilton,  . 


4,078    March   2, 
4,189        „        3, 


99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

19 

»9 

»» 
99 

99 

99 

99 


9t 

99 


SpedaUtj. 
4, 1892,  Starting  gas  and  vaponr 

engines. 
Heating  uniformly  miztorea 

of  air  and  oas. 
Utilisation  of  air  or  other 

gas  for  power. 
Double  piston,  explosion 

between. 
Mixing  vapour  of  benzoline 

with  coal  gas. 
Hydrocarbon  mixing  and 

vaporising. 
Starting  gas  or  petroleum 

engines. 
Controlling  power  of 

ensine. 
Discharge  valve  for  gas  or 

oil  motor. 
Water  jacket  of  gas  and 

vapour  engine. 
Valve  and  operating  valves 

of  fpLB  and  vapour  engine. 
Startmg  and  storing  |K>wer. 
Gas  ba^  for  gas  engmes. 
Self  starting  ^  ana 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


9* 


99 


99 


99 


vapour  enffine. 

Internal  combustion 
engine,  general  design. 

Distribution  of  inflam- 
mable vapour  and  air. 

Operating  valves  for  r^u- 
latin^  gas  and  oil  motors. 

Supplyug  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, igniting,  and 
governing. 

Starting  and  igniting  gas 
or  oil  motors. 

Oscillating  cylinder,  gas  or 
oil 

Tubes  for  igniting  gas  or 
petroleum. 

Starting  large  gas  engines. 

Single  acting,  cooled  oy 
air. 

Lubricating  and  starting 
gas  engine. 

Cylinder  divided  in  three 
compartments. 

Regulating  temperature  of 
vaporiser  of  hydro- 
carbon. 

Governor. 

Valves  and  governing. 
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Lanchester,  .    4,210 

Bell  and  Kichardson, .    4,347 
Richardaon  and  Norris,  4,352 

Lanchester,  .    4,374 

Bichardaon  and  Norris,  4,375 


Clerk, 
BUbault, 


5,445 
6,740 


Michela,      .        .        .    5,819 
Bell  and  Bichardaon, .    5,972 


Owen, 

Chatterton, 

Morani, 

Adams, 

ShilUto, 

Dawson, 

Courtney, 
IXeael, 


.  6,240 

.  6,284 

.  6,655 

.  6,828 

.  6,872 

.  6,952 

.  7,047 

.  7.241 


fi 
»• 

t» 


April 


>f 


»9 


99 


•  9 


99 


99 


Sennett  and  others,     .  7,943 

Homsby  and  others,  .  8,128 

Pollock,      .        .        .  8,401 

Ben^ger,     .        .        .  8,538 

Johnson,  for  L.  Genty,  8,678 

Griffin,       .        .        .  8,733 


99 


99 


May 


Gnillery,     . 
Bobinson,  . 

Betigg«P9     . 
Ogle,  . 

Magee, 

Bichert, 

Seek,  . 


.  9,121 

.  9,161 

.  9,439 

.  9,448 

.  9,674 

.  10,019 

.  10,091 


99 

99 

99 

99 
99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

9* 


5, 

6. 

8, 

19. 
23, 

24. 
28, 

31. 

1. 

6. 

9. 

9. 
11, 


9» 
9» 
99 

99 

99 

99 
♦  9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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Speciality. 
March    3, 1892,  Governing  and  igniting. 
„        5,    ,,    Portable  petroleum  engine. 
Petroleum  engine  combus- 
tion chamber. 
Operating  valves  and 

governing. 
Supplying  oil  for  petroleum 

and  liquid  facl  engines. 
Governor  and  valve  gear. 
Gas  and  petroleum,  general 

design. 
Feedinff  devices  for 

petroleum  motors. 
Semi-portable,  petroleum 

or  liquid  fuel  engine. 
Gas  and  hydrocarbony 

general  aesign.  ^ 
Method  of  employing  steam 

and  gas  for  motors. 
Mechanism  for  distribution 

and  mixing  air  and  gas. 
Botary  for  steam,  air,  or 

gas. 
Petroleum  motor,  valves 

and  vaporiser. 
Gas  engme  combustion 

chamMr,  part  of 

cylinder. 
12,    „     Petroleum  motor,  supply 

of  air  and  valves. 
Producing  motive  work  by 

heated  air,  combustion 

of  gases,  or  mixture  of 

same. 
Utilbation  of  steam  and 

gases  for  obtaining 

power. 
Piston,  cylinder,  heating 

air,  and  jacketing  valve 

box. 
Governor  and  trip 

mechanism. 
Cooling  gas  or  hydro- 
carbon engine. 
Aerothermic  engine, 

general. 
Heating  igniting  appar- 
atus. 
Botary. 

Governor  and  mixing  valve. 
Portable  gas  or  petroleum 

motor. 
„    Ignitinji;  chai^ges  in 

cylinder. 
Igniting  apparatus,  and 

general  improvements. 
Heating  air  to  increase 

energy  of  same,  in  air, 

&c.,  enginen. 
Improvements  in  hydro- 
carbon motors. 


14, 

29, 

4, 
6. 

7, 

9, 

13, 
14. 
18, 

18, 

21, 

26, 

27, 


99 


99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 
99 


ft 


91 


99 


LI6T  OF   PATKNT8. 
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Hamiltoiii  • 
Holt,  . 
Heney, 


10,437    June 
M),639 


If 


Wesrman  and  others, .  11,141 


0»Kelly,      . 
Hitohooi9k, 

.  11,598 
.  11,708 

21, 
22, 

99 
99 

Webb, 
Clerk, 

.  11,928 
.  11,936 

9f 
tf 

27. 
27, 

99 
99 

Hornaby  and  others, 

.  11,962 

t» 

27. 

99 

AndersoUf  . 

.  12,165 

»» 

30. 

99 

Bonlt,  for  Charter, 

Davy, 

Johnson,  for  Hille, 

.  12,183 
.  13,077 
.  13,088 

9» 

July 

30. 
16. 
16. 

99 
99 
19 

Abel,  for  Gas  Motoren- 
Fabrik  Beutas,          .  13,859 

»t 

19, 

99 

y.  Ochelhanser   and 
Junker,  .        .        .  14,317 

Aug. 

8. 

99 

Ho^  and  ForbsSy 
Sttsini, 

.  14,650 
.  14,711 

f> 
f» 

12. 
16, 

99 
99 

fi             •        • 

.  14^712 

»i 

15. 

99 

Piers, . 
Weyman,   . 
Spathe, 
Griffin, 

.  14,713 
.  15,247 
.  15,417 
.  16,245 
.  16,339 

9* 

Sept 

15. 
24, 
27, 
10, 
13. 

9f 
99 
99 
99 

9* 

Brigg, 

.  16,365 

>t 

13. 

99 

Brtlnler,      . 

.  16,379 

ft 

13. 

99 

If            •        • 

.  16,380 
.  16,381 

13, 
18. 

99 
99 

»»            •        • 

.  16,382 

99 

19, 

99 

Bedfem,     •        • 
Whittaker,. 
Andrews  and  others, 

.  16,413 
.  16,986 
.  17,277 

99 

99 
99 

13, 
28. 
28, 

99 
99 

99 

Fairfax, 

Hartley  and  Kew, 

Held, 

.  17,391 
.  17,427 
.  17,632 

29, 

30, 

i. 

99 
99 
99 

Speciality. 
10,254      May  30, 1892,  Valves  operating  or  govern- 
ing gas  or  oil  motors. 
1,    „    Igniting  for  gas  or  oil 

motors. 
4,    „    Prodncioff  gas  for  motive 
power  from  decomposi- 
tion of  ammonium,  ni- 
trate, and  a  hydrocarbon. 
„      14,    „    Regulating  temperature  of 
vaporiser  in  bydroourbon 
motor. 

Tramcar  gas  motor. 

Secondary  ignition  tnbe^ 
ftc.,  for  hydrocarbon 
motors. 

Differential  pistons,  fto. 

Starting  gear  for  gas 
engines. 

Jacketing  vaporiser  and 
combustion  chamber. 

Compound  cylinders  and 
pistons. 

Special  gas  engine. 

Q^linders. 

Apparatus  for  producing 
mixture  of  air  and 
petroleum. 

Discharge  and  supply 
valves  operated  by  cams. 

Pistons  moving  in  opposite 

directions. 
IsniUnff  and  governing. 
Motor  by  ether  or  other 

volatile  liquid. 
Motor  by  etner  in  com- 
bination with  steam. 
Motor  by  ether  vapour. 
Combination  of  cylinders. 
Improved  vaporiser. 
Hot  air  motor,  general 
Valves  to  control  supply 

of  hydrocarbon. 
Lubricator  for  gas,  &c., 

engine. 
Invention  for  gasifying 

petroleum. 
Botary  petroleum  motor. 
Combmation  of  passages  in 

petroleum  motor. 
Cooling  arrangements  for 

gas  and  oil  motors. 
Hot  air  motor,  generaL 
Ignition  tubes. 
Governing  gas,  oil,  or 

similar  motors. 
Petroleum  motor,  no  valves. 
Compound  gas  engines. 
Fire  enoine  propelled  by 

portaue  ou  motor. 
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Sonthall,    .        .        .  18,020 


99  ■  •  •     lOflOv 

RusmU,  .  .  .18,118 
Cook, ....  18,613 
Strok,  .        .  18,808 


Mein,.  .        .  19,054 

M'Kenzie  and  Handy- 
side,        .        .        .  20,088 
Byland,      .  .  20v413 

Weyman  and  others, .  20,660 

Andrews  and  others,  .  20,802 


APPBNDIX. 
Oot 


»f  99 

Priestman  Bros., 

Crouan, 
Enger, 

Altman, 

Winckler, 
>» 

Wellcr, 

Durr, . 

Weyman  and  others, 


•        . 


Roots, 

Sennett  and  Durie, 

Best,  . 


•        . 


.  20,8a'{ 

.  21,342 

.  21,389 

.  21,475 

.  21,534 

.  21,857 

.  21,858 

.  21,917 

.  21,952 

.  22,797 

.  23,786 

.  23,800 

.  24,065 


>» 

99 
99 
99 

9> 

Nov. 
jt 

>> 

If 


)9 


Dec, 
It 


19 


» 


>l 


^Mdality. 
10, 1892,  Valve  arrangement  for  gas 
and  oil  motors. 
Gas  engine. 
Special  divided  cylinder. 


11, 
11, 
15, 
20, 


24, 

8, 
11, 

15. 
17. 

17, 
23, 

239 
'^4, 

25, 

30, 
30, 

30, 

1, 
12. 

24, 

24, 

30, 


„ 

„ 
„ 


9, 
» 

9, 

„ 
„ 
I, 


Passages  opened  by  pistons. 
Reservoir  for  petroleoni 

motor. 
Pneamatic  motor. 

Groveminff  gear. 
Compound,  doable,  and 

triple  cylinder. 
Utilising  heat  taken  up  by 

cooling  the  cylinder. 
Lubricating  piston,  and 

preventing  jacket  ¥rater 

freezing. 
Ignition. 
Starting  hydro-carbu- 

retted  engine. 
Hot  air  engine. 
Gas  or  other  motor,  general 

design. 
Spray  apparatus  for  hydro- 

carburetted  air  engine. 
Feeding;  oil  engines. 
Reversmg  gear  for  oil 

engines. 
Iffniting. 

Hydrocarbon  motor. 
Transmitting  and  reversing* 

gear. 
Heating  air  for  petroleum 

engine. 
Cooung,  heatinff,  and 

lubricating  cjnfinder. 
Gas  motor,  vehicles. 


SPBCinCATIONS  OF  PATENTS  PILBD  FOR  GaS,  PETROLEClf,  AND 

A  IB  Enoinks  fob  the  Year  1893. 


Fielding,     . 
Wetter,  for  Gerson  and 
Sachse,    . 

Shuttleworth,  A.  k  F., 

Sabatier  and  others,  . 
Abel,  for  Gas  Motoren- 
Fabrik  Deuts, 

Shiela, 

Dawson,     ... 

Burt  and  M*Ghee, 
Dixon, 


106    Jan. 

153 

531 

608 

735 

779 


1,070 

1,277 
2,110 


3, 1893,  Double  cylinders. 
4,    „    Varying  strength  of  explo- 
10, 


11, 
12, 
13* 

17. 

20. 
31, 


,» 
„ 
„ 

I, 


sive  charge. 


Furnace  lamps  for  oil  or 

gas  engine. 
General  construction. 

Combination  of  two  four- 
cycle cylinders. 

Automatically  regulating 
the  temperature  of  cool* 
ing  water. 

Heating  igniting  surface 
and  lubricating. 

Compound,  tandem  type. 

Combination  of  secondary 
cylinder,  tandem  type. 


LIST  OF 

FATBITS. 

Mellon  and  Reid, 

2,523 

Feb. 

4,1803, 

Lanyoo, 

2,596 

i» 

6, 

>» 

Evans, 
Weyman,    • 

2,V8 
2,912  . 

>> 

8, 
9. 

91 

Imray,  for  Karnes, 

3,273 

t» 

14, 

f» 

Hartley  and  Kerr, 

3,332 

9t 

15, 

»> 

Davy, 

3,401 

»t 

16, 

>9 

Hartley  and  Kerr, 

3,971 

»» 

23, 

1» 

Waiis,  H.  ft  v., 
Bellamy,    . 
Davy, 

4,382 
4,564 
4,696 

„      28, 

March  2, 

I)        3, 

99 
If 

RoUason,    . 

5,005 

>» 

8, 

99 

Lake,  for  Baekeljau, 

5,256 

99 

10, 

99 

Trewhala,  . 

5,456 

f» 

1*. 

99 

Walker  and  Bedford 

»• 

5,035 

»> 

20, 

99 

Bellamy,    • 

6,003 

99 

22, 

99 

Sayer, 

6,204 

>) 

23, 

99 

Okes, . 

Berk, .        •        • 

Owen, 

6,4I» 
6,534 
7,023 

April 

27, 

28, 

5, 

99 
99 
99 

Bellamy,    . 

7,064 

»» 

«, 

19 

Walker,      . 

7.292 

»> 

6, 

99 

Dawson,     •        • 

7.426 

f» 

11, 

99 

List  and  others, . 

7,433 

f» 

11. 

99 

Burt,  •        •        • 

7,466 

»» 

12. 

99 

Knapper  and  Marton, 

8,iM0 

w 

20, 

19 

Morcom,     • 

• 

8,095 

}» 

21, 

99 

Lindahl,     • 

• 

8,158 

ft 

22, 

99 

Wilkinson, 

• 

8,409 

>» 

20. 

99 

Drake, 

• 

8,639 

>> 

20, 

99 

Robinson  and  Robinson 

,  o,ov4 

May 

3. 

99 

Cronan,      •        • 

• 

8,967 

i> 

*. 

99 

457 

Bpecislity. 
4, 1893,  Deodorising  exhaust  from  ^ 
gas  and  oil  motors. 

Hydrocarbon  motor,  cylin- 
der variable  diameter. 

Balance  valves. 

Lamp  and  vaporiser  for  oil 
motor. 

Compressed  sir  locomotive 
and  heated  air  reservoir. 

Doable-acting  impulse, 
both  sides  of  piston. 

Double  cylinder,  communi- 
cating, twin  type. 

Compound,  increasing  effi- 
ciency in  low-pressure 
cylinder. 

Fluid  pressure  engine. 

Ignition  secondary  tube. 

Combination  of  cylinders 
for  working  and  com- 
pressing. 

Prevention  of  bursting  of 
water- jacketed  cylinder. 

Explosive  gas  actuating 
pump. 

Internal  corrugated  walls 
of  cylinders. 

Combined  electric  and  com- 
pressed air. 

Reservoir  supplied  with 
exploeive  mixture. 

Explosive  and  .pressure 
fluid  turbine. 

Regulating  charges  of  air. 

Compound,  for  gas  or  oil. 

Vapour  burner  and  oil 
reservoir. 

Compound  tandem,  '*side 
pods." 

Exhaust  scrubber  for  petro- 
leum. 

Pump  with  compound 
plunger. 

Vaporiser  for  petroleum  or 
oil. 

Improvement  in  variable 
speed  and  reversing. 

Atmospheric  vaouum  en- 
gine, general 

Compound  tandem  and 
direct-acting  pump. 

Admission  valves  for  petro- 
leum and  other  motors. 

Combination  of  two  or  mora 
cylinders,  enclosed. 

Vaporiser  in  connection 
with  cylinder  oover. 

Cams  and  eccentrics  to 
actuate  valves. 

Actuating  exhaust  and 
governing. 


iF 
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Abel,  for  Gas  Motoren- 

Fabrik  Dentz,         .    9,181 
Okes,.  .     9,216 

Brackert  and  Debattue,  9,549 
Roots,         .        .        .    9,618 

Abel,  for  Gas  Motoren- 
Fabrik  Deuta,         .  10,274 

Hartley  and  Kerr,      •  10,310 

Peebles,      .        .        .  10,801 

Grove,        .        .        .12,330 

DougiU,      .        .        .  12,427 

Drysdale,   .        .        .  12,600 

Morgan,     .        .        .  12,732 

Priestman  Bros.,         .  12,843 

Pallen,        .        .        .  12,917 

Fnmival,    . 

Fiddes,  A  &  F./ 

Sxnethurst  and  others,  14,212 

Bickerton,  .        •        .  14,454 

Boult,  Cie.  Niel,         .  14,546 

Hornsby  and  Edwards,  14,658 

Thompson,  for  Dorr, .  14,572 


APPKNDIX. 


Speeialitj. 


May 


99 


ff 


If 


Jane 


J9 


9» 


99 


f» 


.If 


Jnly 


13,281 
13,282 
13,518 


99 
»» 

ft 

>f 

ff 

ff 

ff 


Millar, 
Campbell,  . 
Bellamy,     • 
Poyer,         • 


.  14,949 

.  15,199 

.  15,859 

.  15,405 


Bonlt,  for  Braner  and 

others,  .  .  •  15,900 
Sims,  ....  15,947 
Maybach,  •  .  16,072 

Topping,  .  .  .  16,079 
I^win,  .  .  .  16,290 
Spiel  and  Spiel, .        .  16,410 

Gamer  and  Sherwin, .  16,411 


ff 


f> 


ft 


ff 


ff 
ff 
ff 

ff 
ff 
ff 

ff 


8, 1893,  Discharge  valves. 

9,    „    Cylinder  with  two  pistons. 

Rotary  motor,  also  pnmp. 

Qenentl  arrangement  ol 
working. 


12. 
13, 


24f 
24f 
2f 
23, 
24, 
27, 
29, 
30, 

If 

7. 


Boult,  for  Soci6t6  Ore- 

bessao,    .        .        .  14,891    Ang.      3 


ff 
ff 
ff 


ff 


Valve  cear  for  gas  and 
>Te 


petroleum  motors. 

Starting  gas  engine  by  Aid 
of  steam. 

Valves,  anti-pulsating  and  • 
governing. 

Heating  liunps  to  hydro- 
carbon engines. 

Valves  and  valve  arrange- 
ments. 

Valves  and  atomising  ap- 
paratus for  hydrocarmm. 

Converting  oil  into  spray 
centrifugallv. 

Exposing  jacket  water  to 
cooling  action  of  air. 

Oil,  spirit,  gas,  or  steam 
motor. 

Reversing  gear. 
7,    „    Starting  apparatus. 
12,    „    Construction  of  cylinders 

and  piston. 
22,    „    Apply mg  combustible  mix- 
ture ofair  and  gas. 

27,  „    Starting  by  extra  cylinder 

and  intermediate  valve. 

28,  „    Automatically  starting  and 

stopping. 

528,    „    Double  valye  box  and 

vaporiser. 

29,  ,,    Vaporiser  for  petroleum 

motor. 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ft 


,    „    Operating  admission  and 

exhaust  valves  by  single 

cam. 
Locomotive  oil  motor, 

general. 
Vaporiser  and  valve  oil 

motor. 
Travelling  orane,  gas  or 

hvdrocarbon. 
Valve  gear  for  regulating 

admission  of  gas  and  air. 


4.  .. 

9f  f» 

12,  „ 

12,  „ 


22,  „    Eotary  engine  or  pump. 

23,  „     Whistle. 

25,    „    Method  of  producing  ex- 
plosive mixture. 

25,     „    Rotary  pumps. 

29,    ,,    Adjustaole  cams. 

29,    „    Combination  of  vaporiser 
and  cylinder. 

31,    „    Cylinder,  two  sizes,  petro- 
leum engine. 


LIST  OP  PATBHT8. 
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Drake, 
Brunler, 


.  ie,575    Sept. 
.  16,762       „ 


Luckhardt,         .        .  16,821 
Copley  and  Aikiaeon,   16,000 


•t 


17,784 
18,152        „ 

19,373  Oct 
20,007       „ 

20,808  Not 


Haybaoh,  .  .  16,986 

Shnttleworth    and 
SknttleworUi, . 

Sherwin,    •        •  . 

Heatley,     • 

Ryland,      .        .  • 

Priestman  Bknu,  » 

Hamilton^  • 
Brunler,     •        • 

Barolay,  • 

Bootiy        • 

Pinkney,    • 

Croiriey   Broe.    and 
Atkineon, 

Strok,         •        •        • 
McDonald, . 

Abel,  fbr  Gas  Motoren- 

Fabrik  Beata, 
IHurand,      .        •        . 

Grossley   Broe.    and 
Halleyy   •        •        • 


If 


>f 


21,120 
21,776 

21,908 
22,181 

22,763 


23,176 
23,660 


23,828 
24,258 


ft 
»f 


ft 
ft 


Spadality. 
4, 1893,  Vaporiser  and  ignition  tube. 
4,    „    Measurinff  commencement 
of  ignition. 
„     Improved  flywheel  brake. 
J,    General  arrangement,  com* 
pression  space,  air  and 
exhaust  pss8a^;es. 
„    Method  01  ignitmg  explo- 
sive mixture. 


7, 
8, 


». 


21,  „ 

27,  „ 

14.  „ 

24,  „ 

2f  ,t 

1.  .. 

Ifi,  ., 

16,  „ 

20,  „ 

27,  „ 


28,076    Deo.       U    tf 


2,    „ 

8»    n 


llf    ». 
18.    .f 


24,684       „      21, 


fff 


Connecting  lamps  and 

vaporiser. 
Cylinders  and  pistons,  gas 

and  heat  engines. 
Hot  air  engine  for  actuating 

punkahs. 
Utilising  heat  from  jaoketi 

to  form  steam. 
Improved  means  of  mixing 

liquids  with  sases. 
Compound  with  side  rods. 
Compression  with  slow 

combustion. 
Sight-feed  lubricators. 
Operating  valves  by  gear- 
ing. 
Controlling  inlet  valves  for 

oil  or  gas. 

Operating  exhaust  and 

chargins  valves. 
Outlet  valve  motion. 
Valves  and  pistons  for 

compressing  air. 

Producing  elastic  fluid. 
Propelling  power  prodooed 
by  explosion. 

Measuring  apparatus  for 
supplying  and  regulating 
quantity  of  oiL 


SpiomcATioiis  OT  Patskts  piled  por  Gas,  Pktbolxux,  ahd 
Aiit  Ekoinxs  pob  thx  Year  1804. 


lindemann, 

Abel,  for  Gas  Motoren- 
Fabrik,   . 

Dulier, 

Lake,  for  Empp, 
Campbell,  . 

Hill  and  Brett,  , 
iSttiier,       ... 


268    Jan. 


4, 1894,  Compound  tandem.  Impulse 
at  equal  intervals. 


406 
673 

762 

778 

1,231 
1,681 


ft 
ft 

f* 

tf 

ft 
ft 


Flexible  diaphragm,  pomp 

controlling  valve. 
Generating  elastic  fluid  for 

working  engine. 
Distribution  and  ignition. 
Vaporiser,     valves    and 

auxiliary  cylinder. 
Vaporising   and   mixinff 

heated  air  with  hy<uo- 

carbon. 
24,    „    Bngines  operated  bj  power 

gss. 


8» 

10, 

12, 
13, 

1», 


•f 

ft 

tf 
ft 

ft 
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Foster,        •  • 

Thompton  aad  others, 


Fidler, 

Lake,  for  Grant, 

BeUamy,     . 

Tesla, 


APPKNDIX. 


Weyland,   . 
D^combe,   . 

Davy, 

Holt, . 

FIddes  and  Fiddes, 


Singer,  • 
Singer, 

Rollason,  • 

Sonthall,  . 

Oapitslne,  . 

Brttnler, 

Mitchelman, 


Thompson  and  others, 
Homsoy  and  Edwards, 


Reid,  • 
Adams, 
Eaton, 
Low,  . 

Skene, 

Farmer, 

Schwarz, 


Merryweather 

Jakeman, 
Roots, 

Rutter, 

Adams, 
Holt, . 


and 


2,064 
2,065 


2,540 
2,693 
2,656 

2,801 

3,122 
3,303 

3,485 

4,301 
4,312 


4,059 
4,960 

5,218 
5,493 

6,577 
6,680 
5,681 

5,843 
6,122 

6,138 

6,364 

6,647 

6,755 

7,023 
7,294 
7,367 


7,485 
7,638 

7,630 

8,041 
8,295 


Jan. 
»t 

Feb. 

ft 

>9 
»» 

»» 

>l 

99 


8. 
6. 

7, 

8, 

18. 
15. 

17, 


March  I, 
.,       1. 


9f 
9» 

» 

99 
1> 

99 
»t 

>t 

99 


April 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 
99 

99 

99 
99 


Clifford  and  Grove,     •    8,663    May 


9, 
9, 

16, 
16, 

17, 


21, 
24, 


30, 
3. 
4, 

9, 


14. 
16, 


Cosalonga, . 
Dickenson,  • 


8,979 
9,305 


99 
99 


17, 

24, 
26. 

o 
8. 


Spedility. 
31, 1894,  Double  piston. 
31,    „    Auxiliary    oompressing 

chamber,  Talves,  andhiat- 
tngair. 

Utilising  exhanst  he^ 

Gasoline  and  hydrocarbon. 

Ignition  and  reserve  igni- 
tion tubes. 

Reciprocating  cylinder,  pis- 
ton, and  air  springs. 

Vaporiser. 

Valves  actuated  by  electro- 
msgnets. 

Compressing  airand  gas  into 
explosion  chamber. 

Worxing  valves. 

Drawing  air  through  hydro- 
carbon and  charcoal  stove 
for  ignition. 

Sleeve  valves. 

Double-acting  compression 
gas  engines. 

Governing. 

Exhaust  valve,  vaporiser, 
gas  ignition  in  oil  engines. 

IsoiatM  vaporiser. 
19,    „    Igniting  petroleum. 
19,    ,,    (x>mbu8tion  cylinder,  com- 
pression piston,  trip  gear. 

Governor  uid  water  jacket. 

Jacketed  cylinder  and  water 
cooling. 

24,    „    Lamp  and  distribution  for 
ignition. 

Rotary  reciprocating  frame, 
no  crank. 

Steam  and  gas  generator 
engine. 

CloMd  receiver,  regulating 
compression  between  two 
cylinders. 

Ejecting  and  separating 
burnt  products. 

12,  ,,    Compression  and  explosion 

cylinder. 

13,  ,,    Explosion   by  chloride  of 

nitrugen. 


99 
99 
99 

99 

»t 
99 

99 

99 
99 


99 
99 

99 

99 

99 


19 

99 
99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 
99 

99 


99 


99 


99 


iry. 
ndei 


Rotai 

Cylinder    cover,    igniti(m 
tube,  and  oil-spray  nozsle. 
Operating  and  controlling 
valves. 
524,    „     Exploding  chamber. 
'^  Diminishmg  oscillation  in 

gas  or  oil  motor  cars. 
Construction  of  inlet  for  air, 

oil,  or  gas,  and  ignition. 
Hot  air. 
11,    ,,    Double-acting^,  two  impulses 
per  revolution* 


LIST  OF   PATSKT8. 
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Scott,. 
Saadermann, 

BrUnler, 


9,403    May, 
9,723 


9,788 


Haddan,    for    P^uet 

ft  Co.,     .        .        .  10,a34 
Holt 10,113 


•t 


»* 


Pien, 


.  10,451 

...  10,462 

Thomp80]i,for  Shoemer,  10,61 1 


»f 


Gibbon, 

Schweizer, . 
Howard  and  others, 
BaviB, 

Lasar  and  Caonktf, 
Hamilton,  . 


10,623  June 


10,788 
11,101 
11,108 

11,119 
11,261 


WisemanandHolroyd,  11,369 


Redfem,     .  .  11,526 

Haddan,  for  Puis  ft 
Cnvet,     .        .        .  11,693 


Lamena, 
BawBon,     • 
Ganswindt, 

Fielding,    • 

Ewina, 

Tyler  and  others, 

Terrey, 

Boult, 

Griffin, 

Marks,  for  Hirsch, 

Vermersoh, 


Burt,  .        • 

Arschaulofl^ 

Holt,  . 

Bryant, 
Schumacher, 

Schismming, 

FauTe,        • 

Weyman,   . 

Bogshaw,   • 


.  11,726 

.  11,802 

.  11,804 

.  11,997 


»> 
»> 
ff» 


ft 

»» 
»t 


.  12,520   „ 
.  12,820  July 


12,840 
12,917 
13,298 
13,333 
13,624 


99 
9» 


.  13,646  ,, 
.  13,825  „ 
.  14,002 


•• 


.  14,476  ., 

.  16,061  Aug. 

.  16,109  „ 

.  16,162  „ 

.  16,272  „ 

.  16,436  „ 


Bpwbdlty. 
12, 1894,  Oil  engine  pumps. 

Steam,  gas,  and  petroleum 

engine  cylinders. 
Formation  of  mixture  ac- 
cording to  load. 


18. 
19, 


23, 
2*. 


2, 

7, 
8. 

8. 
11, 

12, 


18, 

1*, 
16, 
18, 
18, 

21, 

28, 
8, 

3. 

3, 
10, 
10, 
12. 


13, 

18. 
20, 

27, 

7. 

7, 

8, 

10, 

1*. 


•  t 


»9 


>9 
9» 


»f 

29, 

99 

•» 

29, 

f9 

tl 

30, 

9f 

ine 

1, 

99 

99 
99 
9* 

99 
99 

99 


99 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 
99 

99 
91 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 


Turbinedriven  by  explosion. 

Keversing,  starting,  and 
working  in  either  direc- 
tion. 

Tramcars. 

Obtaining  secondary  power. 

Oil  motor. 

Combustion  chamber,  va- 
poriser. 

Gas  and  hydrocarbon. 

ExplosiYe  engine. 

Seu-starting,  by  head  of 
water  or  compressed  gas. 

Mixing  chamber. 

OperatingvalveStgoveming, 
Igniting,  and  heating  air. 

Gttierating  gaseous  vapour, 
starting,  driving,  ignit- 
ing, ftc. 

Rotary  explosive  engine. 

Pistons  and  packing. 

Vapour  springfoigoveming. 

Kefieving  cylinder. 

Rotary,  reciprocating  mo- 
tion. 

Vaporiser,  ignition,  and 
valve  gear. 

Pistons. 

Mixing  and  burning  explo- 
sive gases. 

Cooling  circulating  water. 

Reversmg  gear. 

Double  piston  (twin). 

Gas,  fta,  engine. 

Inspection  of  engine,  regu- 
lating;, igniting,  and 
startmp;. 

Controlhng  gas  or  oil  road 
motor  cars. 

Double  cylinder  caloric 
engine. 

Driving  gear  for  gas  motor 
cars. 

Gas  engine. 

Rotary  perforated  valves 
and  seating. 

Explosion  motors,  injecting 
water  and  steam. 

Petroleum  motor  with  air 
carburator. 

Vaporiser  and  water 
jacketed  cylinder. 

Springs  for  packing  and 
expanding  piston  rings. 
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Al^PKHDIX. 


Priestman  Bros., 

.  15,721 

Ang. 

17. 

m 

Hall,  . 

.  15,866 

»» 

21. 

99 

Rigg,  . 
Saarer-Haoser,  . 

.  I5,S88 
.  16.230 

99 

21. 
26. 

99 
99 

Scherfenberg, 
Eiaenbtui,   . 

.  16,688 
.  16,984 

Sept 

99 

1. 
6, 

99 
99 

Knight,      . 

.  17,233 

91 

11. 

ft 

Boots, 

.  17,308 

99 

11. 

99 

Maccallain, 

.  17,549 

«9 

16. 

99 

Bedson  and  HamOton,  18,452 

>9 

29. 

99 

ShiUito,      . 

.  20,123 

Oct. 

22. 

99 

Grove  and  another, 

.  20,192 

19 

23, 

99 

Norrifl  and  Henty, 
Aniit, 

.  20,638 
.  20,969 

NiV. 

26, 
1. 

99 
99 

Abel,  . 

.  21,829 

99 

12. 

99 

Armstrong, 
Tamer, 

.  22,852 
.  22,891 

99 

99 

26. 
26. 

99 
99 

Clark  and  Lanchester,  22,946 

99 

27. 

99 

Itobinson,   . 

.  28,028 

99 

27. 

99 

Pollock  and  Whyte, 
Marks, 
Heys, .        • 
Withers,    . 
Hawkins,   . 

.  23,802 
.  24,089 
.  24,133 
.  24,239 
.  24,898 

Dec. 

99 
99 
99 
99 

•  •  • 

11. 
12, 
13, 

21. 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

Lake, . 
Cordingley, 

.  26,140 
.  25,275 

91 
91 

27, 
29, 

99 
99 

Speciality. 
17, 1894,  Heating  vapour  chainber» 

startinff. 
Improvea  governor  for 

oompresMd  air  engine. 
Improvemente  in  engines. 
Heating  mixtare  of  air  and 

gas,  and  ignitin^yr. 
Improved  oil  engme. 
Fan  and  compressed  air 

motor. 
Utilising  waste  heat  of 

lamp. 
Internal  oombnatioa 

cylinder,  closed. 
Internal  combustion,  for 

liquid  and  powdered  f  ueL 
Treating  exhaust  gases  and 

vapours. 
Two  pistons  in  one 

cylinder. 
Operating  valves  and 

admission  of  oil  and  air. 
Air  engine. 
Air  and  petroleum  motor 

combined. 
Working  method,  slow 

combustion. 
Hand  starting  gear. 
Starting  handle  for  gas  or 

oil  motors.    - 
Compound  gas  and  similaf 

euffincs. 
TanSem  gas  and  vapour 

engine. 
Oil  engine. 
Double  cylinder. 
Operating  valves. 
Gas  engine. 
Explosive  mixture  for 

motive  power. 
Noiseless  exhaust. 
Ignition. 


Specifications  of  Patents  filed  fob  Gas,  Petroleum, 
AND  Air  Engines  for  1896. 


Humphrey, 
Kiemczik,  . 

Pinkney,    . 

Karavodin, 

Marks, 

Wane  and  Horsey, 

Lones, 
Boult, 


347    Jan. 
546        „ 


644 

749 

946 
973 

1,046 
1,071 


99 

99 

99 
99 

99 
99 


10, 


16. 

16. 
16. 


99 


5, 1896,  Gas  or  oil  motor,  generaL 
9,    „     Generation  of  gas  and 
ignition. 
Reservoir  for  compressed 
charge  of  gas  and  air. 
11,    „    Fluid  pressure  heat  engine, 

general. 
15,     „    Opposed  power  cylinders. 
Internal  combustion  engine, 

generaL 
Operating  air  and  gas  valves. 
Cylinder  liner  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 


99 

99 
99 


KaraTodin, 

Hailing  and  Lindahl, . 

MiUet, 

Kiemcziky 

Clarke, 
Crastin, 

James, 
Clerk, 

Stanley, 

Labinal, 

CroMley, 


LT8T  OF  PATENTS. 
1,090    Jan. 


4G$ 


Speciality, 
for  h< 


1,310 
1,580 
1,922 


If 


2,327    Feb. 
2,560        „ 


2,638 
2,890 

3,857 
8,490 
3,638 


Warner  and  Boekham,    3,783 


Collifl, 
Wallman,  . 

Binna  and  Binns, 


3,806 
3,928 

4^116 


4,248 


«f 

99 
9t 
>> 
99 

19 

ft 


16, 1895,  Generator  for  heated  eom- 
bust  ion  gases. 

Operating  valves. 

Petroleum  velocipede. 

Starting  gas  and  petrolenn» 
engines.  ^ 

Valve  motion. 

Water  jacket  and  operating 
valves. 

Extraction  of  foul  gases. 

Pneumatic  pressure  ham- 
mer. 

Segmental  cylinders  and 
connecting-rods. 

Rarifying  or  compressing 
eases. 

Oupum 


19, 
23, 
28, 

2, 
5, 

6, 
9, 


16. 

18, 

20, 
21, 


22, 
23, 

26, 


27, 


Fnmeanz  and  Butler,     4,604    March  4, 


Tangye,  Limited,  and 
Robson,  .  .    4,786 

Kolbe,  .    4,972 

Johnson,  t  •  •  6,373 
Wildt,  .  .  .6,161 
Southall,    .        .        .6,383 


Bray  ton  Petroleum  Mo- 

torCo.and  Townsend,  6,623 
Merichenski  and  Moffat,  8,120    April  24, 


»» 
f. 


8. 

W, 
26. 

28, 
29, 


Klonabiger, 

Rcdton, 
Berrenberg, 

U6X,    • 

Bell  and  Clerk, 

Duryea, 
Oreen, 
Holt,  . 
Diesel, 
Macdonald, 

Lorenz,       • 


8,366 


f» 


8,982    May 
9,922        „ 
9,964 


10,710 


,1 


», 


27, 

6, 
20, 
20, 

30, 


11,400  June  11, 

11,493  „  12, 

12,095  „  21, 

12,306  „  25, 

12,409  „  26, 


>» 


13,676    July    17, 


», 

*» 

,1 
»» 

,• 
„ 
», 

99 
f, 
,1 


I, 
99 


»» 

)l 
99 

I, 
„ 


pump  and  lamp  for  oil 

engines. 
Internal  combustion  engine,. 

seneraL 
Ou,  gas,  or  vapour,  generaL 
Regenerator  and  heating 

walls  of  cylinder. 
Expelling  exploded  gases 

and  admitting  oil  to 

vaporiser. 
Relating  fuel  supply  and 

mixture  of  fuel. 
Starting,  combination  of 

pump  and  inspirator. 

Two-power  cylinders,  side 
by  side,  or  end  to  end. 

Arrangement  of  reciprocat- 
ing and  oscillating  parts. 

Motor  vehicle. 


Improved  gu  engine, 
kffle  in  cvl'    ~ 
ating  valves. 


Baffle  in  cylinder  and  oper- 


Governing. 

Production  of  gas  from  oil 
for  heating  and  motive 
power. 

Ignition  for  gas  or  oil 
engines. 

Air  engine,  generaL 

Wheel  motor  for  cycles. 

Double-acting  petroleum- 
motor. 

Heating  air  and  oil  previous 
to  vaporising. 

Motor  vehicle. 

Self-starting  gear. 

Operating  valves. 

Heating  and  cooling  the  air. 

Heating  and  cooling  cylin- 
ders ror  tramcars. 

Vertical  petroleum  motor^ 
generaL 
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Spiel 13,975 

Spiel,.  .  .  .  14,009 
Lorenz,       .  .  14,361 

Dnrr,.  .  .  .  14,385 
Uinchliffe,  .  .  .  15,411 
GriBt,         .        .        .  16,096 

Weaiherhogg,  .  .  16,703 
White  and  Middleton,  16,891 
Hoyle,        .  .  17,660 

Briinler,  .  .  .  19,568 
Kane,  .        .        .  20,305 


APPBNDIX. 


Enger, 


21,484    Nov.    12, 


Oreen,        .        .        .  21,594 
Wiae,.        .        .        .  23,113 


Speciality. 
July   23, 1895,  Combined  vaporiaer  and 

iji^ition. 
Iffnition  and  vaporising. 
Hydrocarbon  engine, 

generaL 
Operating  valves. 
Vaporiser. 
Vaporiser  and  mixing  the 

vapour  with  air. 
Ignition  and  vaporising. 
Gas  engine,  special,  generaL 
Furnace  gas  or  heat  motor. 
Operating  valves. 
Mixing  and  volatilising 

gases  and  ignition. 
Governing  and  regulating 

by  electricity. 
Self -starting  amngement. 
Water- jacketed  cySnder. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
»» 

19 


23, 
29. 

29, 
16, 
27, 

6, 
10, 
15, 

18, 
28. 


>9 

>t 
»t 
if 

tf 
f> 
*» 
>> 
99 

99 


If 

Dec. 


14. 
3, 


SECTION    R 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  A  TWIN-CYLINDER 

OTTO  GAS  ENGINE. 

Bt  Dr.  a.  SLABY. 

Object. — These  valuable  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  A.  Slaby,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Technisohe  Hocn-Schule,  Berlin,  to  investigate  the  heat  cycle 
in  a  gas  engine.  The  object  with  which  they  were  undertaken  was,  in  Dr. 
Slaby's  words,  to  *'  determine  by  measurements  the  division  of  heat  in  a 
gas  enfi;ine,  in  order  to  deduce  therefrom  the  conditions  for  the  best  utilisa- 
tion of  the  combustible.*'  They  have  been  published  from  1890  to  1892 
in  six  pamphlets,  comprising  196  pages,  illustrated  by  many  plates  and 
diamms,  and  form  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  this  j>articnlar  subject 
wiw  which  the  author  is  acquainted.  An  abstract  of  their  contents  is  here 
given,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  as  an  introduction  to  that  careful  study 
of  the  original,  which  Dr.  Slaby 's  laborious  researches  merit. 

The  engine  experimented  on  was  a  twin-cylinder  horizontal  8  H.P. 
German  Otto  ensme,  employed  for  driving  the  electrical  laboratoi*y  in  the 
Berlin  Technical  Hi^h  School.  The  gas  used  was  always  liffhting  gas, 
made  from  UpP^r  Silesian  coal,  from  the  gas-works  at  Charlottenburg, 
near  Berlin.  Tne  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  172 '5  mm.  06 '8  inches,  and 
strdce  340  mm.  r=  13  '3  inches.  In  all,  306  experiments  were  made,  from  1886 
to  1890,  divided  into  two  sets,  but  Dr.  Slaby  is  still  continuing  his  work  on 
the  same  engine.     For  further  details  of  the  motor  see  p.  466. 

Heatiiig  Value  of  the  Gas.— Pamphlet  I. — The  author  begins  by  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  elucidate  the  various  questions  still  undecided  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  gas  engine.  With  this  object  it  is  necessary,  he 
considers,  first  to  determine  the  composition  and  heating  value  of  the  gjas 
used.  The  chemical  constituents  of  an)r  gas  depend  upon  the  raw  material 
(ooal),  the  process  of  generation  and  purincation,  and  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  beginninff  of  distillation.  But  the  diffictdty  of  arriving  at  an 
exact  knowlMge  of  the  heating  value  and  composition  of  any  given  gas  is 
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«o  great  as  to  be  almost  insuperable.  The  subject  has  never  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  All  that  can  be  done,  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  constituents 
of  lighting  gas  during  a  test,  is  to  carry  out  the  experiments  always  at  the 
same  hour  of  the  day,  with  gas  from  the  same  main. 

Not  only  is  the  composition  of  gas  given  differently  by  different  author- 
ities, but  the  proportions  of  heavy  hydrocarbons  are  variously  estimated. 
Some  writers  class  them  all  as  C4H8,  some  as  CsHi,  some  as  half  one,  half  the 
other,  producing  a  difference  in  the  heating  value  of  the  gas  of  8  per  cent. 
This  method  was  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  author's  purpose.  After 
many  trials  he  found  that  the  heat  value  of  each  hydrocarbon  could  be 
expressed  as 

H = 1,000  + 10,600  X  the  density  of  the  hydrocarbon 

(H  representing  the  heating  value  in  calories  yer  cubic  metre),  and  that 
this  formula  was  also  applicable  to  any  ffiven  mixture  of  the  same.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  the  density  of  each  gas  to  within  }  per 
cent.,  instead  of  taking  the  residuum  in  the  gaseous  mixture,  after  analysing 
the  different  constituents  H,  CH4,  CO,  &c.,  as  nitrogen,  and  reckoning  its 
weight  as  such. 

To  calculate  the  density  of  the  hydrocarbons,  a  Schilling  apparatus  was 
used,  of  which  a  drawing  and  detailed  description  are  eiven  in  the  original. 
By  this  instrument  it  was  found  that  the  densities  of  any  two  gases  were 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  their  speed  of  oischarge,  at  the 
same  pressure,  through  a  narrow  orifice.  The  experiment  being  carried 
out  first  with  air,  then  with  gas,  the  density  of  tho  latter  was  thus  deter- 
mined. Great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  an  even  temperature.  Satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  by  these  means,  but  it  was  necessary  to  check  them 
by  experimenting  upon  perfectly  dry  lighting  gas ;  the  Schillinff  apparatus 
being  immersed  in  water,  the  gas  in  it  was  always  slightly  oamp.  The 
difference  between  moist  and  dry  gas  was  considerable.  Saturated  air 
tcnighed  0*75  per  cent,  lighter  than  dry  air,  htU  italurated  gas  weighed  0*94  per 
cent,  heavier  than  dry  gas.  The  gas  was  next  directly  weighed.  Two  glass 
vessels  were  filled  respectively  with  dry  gas  and  dry  air,  and  after  beiuK 
lK)th  brought  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  they  were  weighed. 
Immediately  after,  the  glass  vessels  were  weighed  alone)  and  the  propor- 
tional weights  of  the  gas  and  air  thus  determined.  The  correction  for  the 
Schilling  apparatus  was  found  to  be  only  0*07  per  cent.,  but  this  accuracy 
was  obtainea  after  years  of  practice,  comprising  about  1,000  determinations. 
Finally  the  Lux  gas  weigher  was  used,  and  gave  excellent  results,  about 
3*8  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Schilling,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air 
and  gas,  and  faults  in  calibrating. 

To  determine  the  heat  value  of  lighting  gas,  the  percentage  in  volume 
of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  was  ascertained  by  analysis.  The  specific  weiglit 
of  the  gas  bemg  known,  and  the  residuum  taken  as  pure  nitrogen,  the 
specific  weight  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  was  deduced  from  the  weight  of 
tne  gas  with  and  without  them.  This  method  has  the  disadvantage  of 
assuming  that  the  residuum  consists  entirely  of  pure  nitrogen,  whereas  it  is 
known  to  contain  ammonia  and  other  substances.  A  more  satisfactory 
process  was  as  follows  :~The  gas  was  first  carefully  weighed,  then  passed 
through  tubes  and  vessels  containing  glass  shavings,  sulphuric  acid,  potash, 
water,  &c.,  to  separate  the  hydrocarbons  and  carbonic  acid.  The  purified 
gas  was  then  again  weighed,  and  the  density  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons 
found  by  deduction  to  m  a  mean  of  1  *72.  This  agreed  well  with  the  ordi- 
nary analysis  of  Berlin  gas.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  in  any  given 
ffas  the  mixture  of  heavy  hydrocarbons  is  essentially  a  constant,  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  heat  value  being  8  per  cent.  During  one  day  of  a  trial, 
the  difference  was  seldom  more  than  1  per  cent.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  makinz  an  experiment,  to  determine  the  heat  value  of  the  mixture  of 
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heaTy  hydrooftrbons,  iniiich  voxy  from  13,000  to  27,000  ealori«B  per  cabie 
metre.  Thronghout  the  experiments  it  was  taken  at  19,000  calories  per 
cubic  metre. 

Prodttots  of  Combustion. — In  the  Seoond  Pamphlet  the  composition  of 
the  products  of  combustion  is  considered,  and  the  constants  determined. 
The  specific  weight  of  1  cubic  metre  is  0*417,  with  a  heating  value  of 
4,883  calories.  For  complete  combustion  the  weight  of  oxygen  required 
for  1  cubic  metre  of  lighting  gas  is  1*515  kilo.,  and  of  air  0*425  kilos,  or 
4*965  cubic  metres.  The  combustion  produces  6*965  kilos,  or  5*684  cubic 
metres  of  products,  or  a  contraction  of  4*8  per  cent.  Analyses  of  the 
products  of  combustion  with  dififerent  dilutions  of  air  were  carried  out  on 
seven  different  days,  and  the  mean  taken.  In  none  of  them  could  any  trace 
of  unbumt  hydrocarbons  or  carbonic  oxide  be  discovered.  These  analyses 
do  not  give  the  percentage  of  steam,  which  is  certainly  superheated,  and  is 
reckonM,  for  the  above  proportions,  at  1  '209  cubic  metre.  The  different 
constants  for  proportions  of  5,  6,  7,  and  8  volumes  of  air  to  one  of  gas  are 
shown  in  a  table  and  plotted  out,  namely — Percentage  of  contraction  during 
combustion ;  weight  and  specific  weight  of  1  cubic  metre  of  the  mixture 
before  combustion,  and  of  1  cubic  metre  of  products ;  and  constants  of  the 
.products. 

The  next  question  to  determine  was  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  The  author  distinguishes  between  true  and  mean  specific 
heat ;  the  former  increases  twice  as  much  for  a  given  increase  of  tempera- 
ture as  the  latter.  The  increase  in  true  specific  heat  per  degree  rise  in 
temperature,  for  the  gas  composing  the  products  of  combustion  in  a  gas 
engine,  is  given  from  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier,  and  the  values  calculated 
at  constant  pressure,  and  at  temperatures  of  0%  100%  500%  1,000%  2,000**  C. 
From  these  the  specific  heats,  at  constant  pressure,  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion under  the  same  conditions  are  reckoned,  and  plotted  out.  The 
horizontal  lines  show  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  gases  from  0**  to  2,000**, 
the  verticals  the  increase  in  their  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  for  a 
given  dilution  of  gas  and  air. 

ICngixie  and  Instruments. — The  experiments  to  verify  these  calculations 
were  carried  out  on  the  engine  already  described  (drawings  of  which  are 
given).  The  quantities  of  gas,  air,  and  of  cooling  water  were  carefully 
measured.  During  the  experiment  only  one  cylinder  was  used,  the  other 
being  employed  to  determine  the  piston  friction.  The  quantity  of  eas  was 
measured  by  a  glycerine  gas  meter,  marked  to  show  half  litres,  the  con- 
sumption for  the  icnition  flame  being  given  by  a  separate  meter.  Both 
meters  were  carefully  tested  before  the  experiments,  and  thermometers 
inserted  in  them,  from  which  the  temperatures  could  be  read  off.  From 
the  meters  the  ma  passed  to  the  engine  through  rubber  ba^s,  a  pressure 
gauge  being  fixed  in  the  admission  passM^e.  In  all  the  experiments  the  air 
was  measured  in  a  gas  meter,  provided  with  a  scale,  thermometers,  and 

Pressure  gauge.  The  error  in  this  meter  was  found  to  be  under  i  per  cent, 
'he  air  was  forced  into  the  air  meter  by  means  of  a  small  fan,  driven  by  & 
little  water  motor.  The  pressure  was  determined  by  passing  it,  before  it 
entered  the  meter,  through  a  small  air  holder,  maintained  by  weights  at  a 
constant  height  The  cooling  jacket  water  passed  to  the  engine  throueh 
pipes  in  which  small  copper  tubes  were  inserted,  one  at  the  entrance,  the 
other  at  the  exit ;  these  tubes  contained  delicately  graduated  thermo- 
meters. The  quantity  of  water  was  previouriy  measured  in  gauged  tanks, 
and  afterwards  passed  into  another  tank. 

The  governor  was  not  acting  during  the  experiments.  The  opening 
admitting  the  gas  could  be  adjusted  by  means  ot  a  screw,  but  in  the  trial 
the  mixture  was  kept  uniform,  with  the  same  proportion  of  gas.  Speed 
counters  were  arranged  on  the  crank  shaft  and  valves. 

Temperature  of  Gases  at  Exhaust.  —The  next  question  was  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  the  gases  of  combustion.     The  author  began  by 
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taking  the  temperature  with  pvromcters  fixed  in  the  exhaust  paasag^ 
but  found  an  error  of  50**  in  the  best  instruments.  He  next  operatea 
with  ordinary  ghisd,  quicksilver,  and  nitrogen  thermometers,  marking  up 
to  460"  G.  By  cooling  the  cylinder  very  considerably,  and  greatly  reducing 
the  speed,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases  to 
the  desired  limit.  No  practical  results  were,  however,  obtained  until  a  ball 
calorimeter  was  used.  In  the  ordinary  exhaust  pipe  a  cock  was  fixed 
which,  when  open,  allowed  the  gases  to  pass  in  the  usual  way  into  the 
atmosphere.  When  closed,  the  gases  of  combustion  were  forced  through 
another  channel,  joiniuir  the  main  exhaust  pipe  at  a  point  below  the  cock. 
In  this  pipe  was  a  hollow  cock,  the  socket  of  which  contained  an  iron  ball. 
By  turning  the  cock  90°  either  way  the  ball  could  be  introduced  into  the 
socket,  or  allowed  to  fall  out  below.  To  make  an  experiment,  the  gases 
were  first  shut  off  from  their  usual  course,  and  the  side  cock  opened,  causing 
them  to  flow  thrauch  an  auxiliary  pipe.  The  ball  being  previously  placed 
in  the  socket,  and  kept  in  |)Osition  by  wire-netting,  it  was  exposed  for 
half  an  hour  to  the  current  of  the  hot  exhaust  gases.  A  calorimeter  con- 
taining water  was  then  placed  beneath  it,  the  cock  turned,  and  the  ball 
dropped  into  the  calorimeter,  when  its  temperature  was  determined  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water.  The  author  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  accurately  the  temperatures  of  the  exhaust  gases 
which,  plotted  on  a  curve,  were  compared  with  those  arrived  at  with  an 
ordinary  thermometer. 

The  indicators  employed  were  of  various  kinds.  No  brake  was  used  on 
the  engine  during  the  experiments,  because  the  author,  who  worked  for 
the  most' part  entirely  without  help,  was  not  able  to  carry  out  brake  at  the 
same  time  as  calorimetric  experiments.  The  brake  efficiency  was  at  other 
times  carefully  noted. 

Volume  of  Clearance  Space. — ^The  compression  or  clearance  space  of 
the  engine  was  60  ])er  cent,  of  the  total  suction  volume  of  the  piston.  This 
was  determined — 1,  By  direct  measurement  of  the  internal  dimensions  of 
the  cylinder;  2,  by  filling  the  cylinder  with  water,  and  thus  measuring 
both  the  compression  space  and  volume  engendered  by  piston. 

Piston  FrictioxL — The  piston  friction  was  next  calculated,  the  heat 
thereby  generated  affecting  materially  the  heat  balance  of  the  motor.  This 
was  done  by  shutting  off  one  of  the  two  cylinders,  and  runoing  it  without 
gas ;  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  jacket  water  gave  the  heat  due  to  the 
piston  friction.  Seven  experiments  were  made  on  two  different  days,  and 
50  litres  of  circulating  water  used.  The  trial  varied  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  cor- 
rected for  the  heat  of  the  room  (which  was  always  about  S"*  higher  than 
that  of  the  water  at  discharge),  varied  from  5**  to  8°.  The  number  of  calories 
carried  off  per  cycle  varied  from  0*09  to  0*13.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  walls  was  about  3°  below  that  of  the  water  at  discharge.*  The 
results,  when  plotted  out,  showed  that  the  friction  of  the  piston  decreased 
with  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  walls  for  about  the  same  number  of 
revolutions ;  in  other  words,  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  walls,  the  less 
heat  was  carried  off  by  the  jacket  water,  or  the  less  friction  was  generated. 
This  was  clearly  revealed  by  the  experiment  of  the  2lst  April,  1888,  and  the 
piston  friction  was  found  to  depeud  not  on  the  speed,  but  on  the  meem  tem- 
perature of  the  walls.  Thus  with  a  mean  wall  temperature  of  9" '4,  the 
neat  generated  by  the  piston  durin;g;  two  revolutions,  or  one  aycle,  was  0*183 
calorie;  with  a  wall  tem[)erature  of  15** '6  it  was  0*17  calorie.  The  speeds 
varied  from  97  to  182  revolutions  ))er  minute.  These  results  are  worked 
out  and  summed  up  in  a  table,  showing  the  generation  of  heat  by  piston 
friction,  with  a  wall  temperature  of  10"  to  bQ".  Taking  into  account  the 
indicated  work,  the  author  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  the  lower  the 

*  The  tempcralare  of  the  cunt-Iron  cylinder  wall  was  always  taken  as  a  mean  between 
the  temperature  of  iolei  and  oatl3t  of  jticket  water. 
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wcUl  temperature  the  greater  the  friction.  With  a  temperature  of  10*, 
nearly  oDe-third  the  indicated  work  was  expended  in  piston  friction ;  it 
Bank  to  6*5  per  cent.,  with  a  wall  temperature  of  40%  corresponding  to  a 
temperature  of  the  water  at  discharge  of  70%  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce 
the  wall  temperature  to  3**,  the  engine  would  not  be  able  to  overcome  the 
frictional  resistance. 

Genera)  Cyde. — Pamphlet  IIL— The  amount  of  heat  turned  into  indi- 
cated work  during  a  complete  cycle  in  a  gas  engine,  is  influenced  by  the 
following  factors  : — 1,  Heat  value  of  the  gas ;  2,  piston  speed ;  3,  tempera- 
ture of  the  walls ;  4,  proportion  in  which  the  gas  is  diluted  with  air,  or 
with  neutral  gases  ;  5,  amount  of  compression  before  ignition.  To  study  a 
gas  enfi^e  properlyt  each  of  these  five  should  be  separately  varied,  the 
others  being  mamtained  constant.  The  heat  value  of  the  sas  having  been 
already  considered,  the  next  question  is  the  influence  of  the  piston  spee<.l. 
The  author  found  that  his  experiments  did  not  confirm  the  general  opinion 
that  the  efiiciency  increased  with  the  speed.  The  gas  consumption  per 
LH.P.  per  hour,  when  the  engine  was  running  at  87  and  at  180  revolutions 
per  minute,  was  practically  the  same,  the  temperature  of  the  out  jacket 
water  varied  only  2"  or  3%  The  I.H.P.  was  more  than  one-third  higher  at 
the  above  high  speed,  but  the  negative  work  was  greatly  increased.  "  As 
these  results  were  questioned,"  says  the  author,  *'  I  repeated  my  experi- 
ments in  sets  of  two  together  on  the  same  day,  and  proved  that,  if  a  motor 
is  allowed  to  run  continuously  for  some  time,  and  the  speed  be  increased, 
certain  phenomena  intimately  connected  with  it  make  their  appearance, 
which  not  only  counterbalance  the  favourable  effect  of  the  augmented 
speed,  but  act  prejudicially  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  influences  are 
principally  manifested  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  increase  of  the  negative  work,  corresponding  to  the  periods 
of  exhaust  and  admission  in  the  gas  engine.  The  increase  In  negative  work 
was  revealed  by  the  indicator  which,  with  a  weak  spring,  showed  that  tho 
mean  pressure  corresponding  to  the  negative  work  rose  from  0*070  kilo, 
per  square  centimetre  when  the  engine  was  runniog  at  92  revolutions,  to 
0*242  kilo,  per  square  centimetre  at  191  revolutions.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  products  were  diecbarged  rose  at  the  same  time  more  than  150''." 

Two  series  uf  experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  influence  of 
the  speed,  and  yielded  results  at  variance  with  those  obtained  by  Professor 
Witz.  The  temperatures  of  the  jacket  water  and  exhaust  gases  were 
measured  as  described. 

The  cycle  of  the  gas  engine  was  divided  into— 1,  Admission ;  2,  Cori- 
pression ;  3,  Ignition ;  4,  Expansion ;  5,  Discharge,  and  each  of  the.sc 
periods  was  studied  experimentally. 

Considering  first  the  admission  period,  the  author  found  that  though  the 
proportion  of  air  to  gas  varied  a  little,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  jacket 
water,  or  that  of  the  walls,  rose  slightly,  though  not  in  every  case,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  exhaust  eases  ahi*ays,  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  tlu* 
increase  in  the  speed.  With  90  revolutions  the  exhaust  temperature  wuh 
400**  C,  and  with  170  revolutions,  529°  C.  The  total  volume  of  the  charge 
drawn  in  per  stroke  decreased  with  increase  of  speed ;  with  double  the 
revolutions  it  fell  more  than  20  -per  cent.  This  proportion  varied  in  the 
different  experiments,  the  difference  being  less,  the  higher  the  speed.  It 
was  clearly  a  result  of  the  available  admission  volume,  which  was  dependent 
on  the  pressures  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  cycle,  and  upon  the  mean 
temperatures  at  these  two  periods.  To  determine  the  pressure  during 
admission,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  line  of  admission  varied  in 
presRnre  from  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This  initial  pressure  was  found  to 
increase  in  almost  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  of  speed,  from  whence  the 
author  concluded  that  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  number  of  revolutions. 

Other  experiments  on  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  gases  showed 
that,  at  the  moment  the  exhaust  valve  closed,  the  pressure  line  ro&e 
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slightly,  in  fairly  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  revolutions.  It  was 
always  higher  with  increase  of  speed,  varying  from  8  mm.  with  98  revolu- 
tions, to  14  mm.  with  184  revolutions  (scale — 29  mm.  a  1  kilo,  per  sq.  cm.) 
Plotting  out  the  values  obtained,  the  author  found  that,  however  the 
conditions  of  discharge  were  varied,  the  pressures  always  rose  with  the 
increase  of  speed,  but  much  more  gradually  after  the  engine  had  been 
ninnin^  for  an  hour,  and  a  certain  equilibrium  in  working  was  obtained. 
Thus  the  exhaust  as  well  as  the  initial  pressure  depended  entirely  on  the 
speed. 

The  temperatures  at  admission  and  discharge  of  the  gases  remained  to  bo 
considered.  The  first  the  author  had  no  means  of  determining.  The 
temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion  left  in  the  cylinder  is  about  the 
same  as  that  determined  with  the  calorimeter  and  ball,  but  at  the  moment 
the  exhaust  valve  opens,  the  author  verified  a  sudden  momentary  rise 
of  2^  or  3°.  Nevertheless  he  assumed  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
products  in  the  cylinder,  and  of  the  exhaust  gases,  was  the  same.  The 
temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases  was  higher  in  the  one  set  of  experiments 
than  in  the  other,  about  3  per  cent,  absolute  temperature  at  150  revolutions, 
although  the  speed  and  the  volume  of  the  charge  were  the  same,  and  this 
was  explained  by  the  difference  in  pressure,  which  was  14  per  cent.  By 
itself  this  difference  should  have  produced  a  higher  exhaust  temperature  ; 
but  the  mean  temperature  of  the  walls  was  on  the  other  hand  5°  lower,  thus 
showing  their  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  charge  in  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  admission  was  obtained  by 
calculation.  Plotted  out  on  curves,  the  figures  showed  that  this  temperature 
also  increased  with  the  speed,  but  not  much.  With  double  the  number  of 
revolutions,  the  increase  was  only  from  106*  C.  to  128**  C.  The  two 
experiments  showed  the  same  variation  of  temperature  as  before  verified, 
about  7"*  at  equal  speeds  (150  revolutions).  Hence  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  products  leu  in  the  cylinder  had  but  a  slight  influence  upon  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  freshly  admitted  charge.  The  author  was  able  to 
determine  with  certainty  that  the  temperature  of  the  charge  at  admission 
was  about  100"  higher  than  that  of  the  cooling  water  at  discharge. 

He  sums  up  these  researches  by  stating  that  the  differences  in  the  volnmo 
of  the  charge  can  be  explained  only  by  these  differences  of  pressures  and 
temperatures,  which  he  formulates  thus — 

prewure  at  >dmi«.ion  of  charge ^  gj  _  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

abs.  temperature  at  admission  of  charge 

^ressuw  at  exhaiist         ^  ^^^  _  ^^g  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  revolutions, 
abs.  temperature  at  exhaust 

These  were  the  values  for  the  first  set  of  experiments.  They  differed  in  the 
second  experiments  chiefly  in  resfiect  to  the  exhaust  temperature  and 
pressure,  which,  unlike  the  admission  pressure  and  temperature,  depended 
on  the  mean  wall  temperature  as  well  aa  the  speed. 

Walla  during  Admission— Speed  Effect.— The  author  next  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  action  of  the  walls  during  admission,  their  temperature 
being  then  lower  than  that  of  the  gases  in  the  cylinder.  The  differenco 
between  the  heat  given  off  by  the  products  in  the  cylinder,  and  that  ab- 
sorbed by  the  fresh  charge  passes  into  the  cooling  water,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  weights  of  the  products,  of  the  gas,  and  of  the  air  composing; 
the  charge.  The  weight  of  tne  products  he  found  to  diminish  in  exact  ratio- 
to  the  increase  of  speed,  being  with  90  revolutions  3*21  grammes,  with  184 
revolutions  2'88  fframmes.  The  specific  heat  of  the  products  increases.  On 
the  other  hand,  tne  heat  carried  off  to  the  cooling  water  during  admission 
increases  greatly  with  the  speed.  In  the  first  set  of  experiments  it  rose 
from  0*08  cal.  to  0*16  cal.,  the  speed  being  doubled,  and  in  the  second  from 
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0*02  cal.  to  0*10  cal.  for  the  aame  increase  of  speed,  the  temperature  of  the 
walls  in  the  latter  case  being  about  5**  higher.  '*It  follows,"  says  Br. 
Slaby,  "that  for  the  heat  given  off  to  the  walls  the  rise  in  temperature  of 
the  products,  increasing  with  the  speed,  has  a  far  greater  effect  than  the 
diminished  time  of  contact  with  the  wallis." 

Hence  he  deduces  that  the  pressures  and  temperatures  at  admission  and 
exhaust  are  variable,  and  depend  on  the  speed,  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  walls.  The  admission  pressure  and  temperature  depend  on  the 
speed,  and  are  but  slightly  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  products  with 
which  the  fresh  charge  mingles,  and  that  of  the  cooling  water.  The 
exhaust  temperature  and  pressure  are  greatly  aiffected  by  the  walls.  If  no 
water  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  the  pressure  of  exhaust 
becomes  a  function  of  the  speed,  and  the  proportion  of  pressure  to  tempera- 
ture of  exhaust,  the  wall  temperature  and  dilution  of  the  charee  being 
maintained  constant,  can  be  approximately  calculated  from  the  s()eea.  Thus 
formulae  are  obtained  for  calculating  the  volume  of  the  charge  admitted 
per  stroke,  the  total  weiglit  (including  that  of  the  products)  and  quantity 
of  heat  given  to  the  cooling  jacket.  The  author  considers  that  the  great^ 
the  number  of  revolutions  the  smaller  the  charge,  and  he  says  further : — 
**  If  the  quantit}''  of  gas  admitted  is  smaller  at  high  than  at  low  speeds,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  difference  between  the  heat  given  off  by  the 
products  during  admission,  and  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  freshly  admitted 
charge  must  bo  considerably  increased  by  increase  of  speed." 

Indioators. — ^Pamphlet  IV. — The  least  known  part  of  the  gas  engine 
cycle  is  that  comprising  the  ignition  and  expansion  of  the  charge.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  determining  the  connection  between  the  spread  of  the 
flame  and  the  cooling  influence  of  the  walls,  namely,  an  analysis  of  the  indi- 
cator diagram.  The  author,  therefore,  devotes  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet 
to  an  exhaustive  study  of  indicators  (Crosby  and  others)  and  a  determination 
of  their  limite  of  error.  The  indicators  chiefly  used  during  the  experiments 
were  a  Crosby  and  a  Storchschnabel. 

Compression. — ^Pamphlet  Y.  deals  with  compression  in  the  gas  engine. 
During  this  period  the  amount  of  heat  set  in  motion  and  its  direction  should 
be  determined.  The  problem  is  simple,  if  the  compression  curve  be  re- 
placed by  a  "  poly  tropic  "  *  curve. 

p  »»  =  const. 

The  initial  pressure  having  been  shown  to  depend  entirely  on  the  speed, 
the  compression  pressures  must  be  taken  from  the  diagrams.  The  mean 
pressures  for  two  sets  of  experimente  are  given  in  tables,  and  when  plotted 
out,  the  abscissae  representing  the  number  of  revolutions,  and  the  ordinates  the 
pressures  of  compression  in  millimetres  above  atmosphere,  these  compression 
pressures  are  shown  to  follow  a  strict  law,  and  to  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  speed.  This  law  the  author  reduces  to  a  formula.  From 
the  two  sets  of  experiments  he  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  compression 
pressure  depends  entirely  upon  the  speed  of  the  engine^  and  can  he  reckoned  by 
a  given  formula.  Desiring  next  to  know  if  the  compression  curve  agreed 
with  the  polytropic  during  ito  whole  course,  he  calculates  the  pressures,  at 
half  way  through  the  stroke,  from  all  the  diagrams  of  the  second  set  of 
experiments.  They  were  also  found  to  diminish  with  increase  of  speed, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  initial  pressures,  and  thus  the  com- 
pression curve  agreed  with  the  polytropic  throughout  its  course,  and  could 
be  accurately  csdculated,  the  exponent  being  1  *29.  To  prove  its  variation 
from  the  adiabatic,  the  author  reckoned  the  specific  heat  for  both  curves  at 

*  *'FoIytropic  **  is  the  cam  a  giron  by  Zenner  to  any  carye  which  can  be  represented  by  the 
formula  p  c<"  =  constant  llie  iBotbemml  and  adiabatic  carves  come  under  this  taw,  with 
diiferent exponents,  m\  the  polytropic  mny  be  called  the  generic  curve,  of  which  the  iso- 
thermal and  adiabatic  are  varying  forms.  For  a  fall  explanation  of  the  law,  see  Zeuaer, 
Tlmmodynamik^  and  Scfaotiler. 
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constant  pressure  and  volume  of  the  mixture  of  gas,  air,  and  products.  It 
was  considerably  higher  for  the  adiabatic  than  for  the  poly  tropic  curve, 
with  which  he  had  proved  the  compression  curve  to  agree,  and  hence  he 
concludes  that  during  compression  there  is  a  loss  qfhecU  to  the  voaUs.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  this  compression  pressure  is  a  function  of  the  speed. 
Thus  at  100  revolutions,  the  initial  pressure  being  atmospheric,  the  pressure 
of  compression  is  3*50  kilos,  per  square  centimetre;  at  200  revolutions 
(double  speed)  it  is  3 '06  kilos. 

The  mean  temperature  during  compression  increases  with  the  speed. 
With  a  mean  temperature  of  200°  C.  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of 
combustion  is  11*6  per  cent  hisher  than  at  0**.  The  mean  rise  is  130°,  the 
proportion  between  the  initial  and  compression  temperatures  remaining 
constant  at  1  '32.  The  work  of  compression,  especially  the  increase  in  the 
internal  work,  also  depends  upon  the  speed.  The  change  of  condition  is 
accompanied  by  a  canning  off  of  the  heat,  but  this  abstraction  of  heat  is 
small,  and  slightly  diminishes  with  increase  of  speed. 

Ignition  Period. — The  next  question  considered  is  the  ignition  period. 
This  can  only  be  studied  by  the  help  of  the  indicator  diagrams  taken  by 
the  author  in  each  experiment.  The  differences  in  the  diagrams  obtained 
under  precisely  similar  conditions  the  author  attributes  to  the  varying 
composition  of  the  gas  mixture  which,  even  if  the  valve  action  is  perfectly 
regular,  is  subject  to  uncontrollable  fluctuations,  due  to  slight  differences 
in  the  speed  of  ignition.  It  is  well  known  from  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier's 
experiments  that  the  speed  of  ignition  increases  up  to  a  maximum  with 
increasing  richness  in  the  gas  mixture,  but  if  the  proportion  of  gas  be  still 
greater,  it  falls  again.  The  indicator  diagrams  showing  the  effect  of  a 
richer  or  poorer  mixture  give  curves  sinking  regularly  one  below  the  other 
with  the  aecrease  in  the  proportion  of  gas  in  the  mixture,  but  do  not  explain 
the  variation  in  the  rounding  shape  of  the  top  of  the  diagram.  The  author 
does  not  attribute  this  to  the  ignition  flame,  but  considers  that  it  is  probably 
caused  by  differences  in  the  local  arrangement  of  the  charge,  ana  not  by 
fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  the  mixture,  which  can  hardly  occur  when 
the  engine  is  runnins;  regularly.  The  small,  perfectly  vertical  part  of  the 
indicator  diagrams  obtained  by  him  is  due  to  the  force  of  the  explosion  in 
the  ignition  jiort ;  the  rest  of  the  line,  deviating  more  or  less  from  the  per- 
pendicular, represents  the  ignition  of  the  remainder  of  the  charge.  At  the 
top  of  all  diagrams  (taken  with  double  springs)  he  found  a  distinct  "  nick," 
marking  the  yoisxt  where  expansion  ana  faU  of  pressure  began.  To  this, 
the  point  of  highest  temperature  in  the  ovde,  he  devoted  careful  study. 

Considering  first  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  compression,  and  of 
this  maximum  point  in  the  diagram,  he  reckons  the  mean  sjiecitic  heat  of 
the  charge  at  constant  volume  from  that  at  these  two  points.  The  amount 
of  heat  shown  by  the  diagrams  in  the  area  enclosed  between  the  point  of 
highest  compression  and  of  maximum  temperature  (ignition),  the  atmo- 
spheric line  and  the  correspondinff  ordinate  of  pressure,  is  always  less  than 
that  set  free  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases.  This  difference  in  heat  must 
be  accounted  for  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  it  is  developed  during  this 
period,  in  which  case  it  must  be  entirely  absorbed  by  tlie  walls ;  or  incom> 
plete  combustion,  '*  nachbrennen  "  tiJtes  place ;  or  both  processes  are 
combined.  Analyses  of  the  products  prove  that,  at  some  period  of  the  stroke, 
there  is  perfect  combustion  of  the  whole  gaseous  mixture.  If  the  heat 
passes  into  tlie  walls,  the  amount  thus  transferred  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  surfaces  in  contact,  time  of  exposure,  and  difference  of  temperature. 
If  **  nachbrennen  "  is  produced,  it  must  depend  on  the  proportional  compo- 
sition of  the  cham,  and  on  the  speed,  and  be  increased  by  poorer  mixtures 
and  greater  speecCi  The  flffures  obtained  by  the  author  show,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  speed,  that  this  is  no<  so.  Taking  the  difference 
between  the  total  heat  of  the  charge  at  this  point  of  the  stroke,  and  the 
beat  of  oombostion  shown  in  the  diagrams,  and  plotting  them  out,  the 
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author  finds  the  percentage  of  this  difference  to  be  higher  with  low  than 
with  greater  speeds,  being  8*5  |)er  cent,  with  179  revolutions,  and  13*2  per 
cent,  with  100*6  revolutions.  At  150  revolutions  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  heat  disappeared.  As  neither  the  sur&ces  nor  the  maximum  temper- 
atures vary  mudi,  the  differences  producing  this  loss  of  heat  must  lie  in  the 
time  of  wall  contact.  If  all  this  heat  passes  into  the  walls,  it  will  be  pro- 
P|ortioned  to  the  time  the  indicator  pencil  takes  to  travel  from  the  compres- 
sion to  the  ignition  point,  or  what  tbe  author  calls  the  *'  time  of  ignition." 
The  phenomenon  cannot  be  caused  by  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the 
engine,  because  these,  when  tested  for  time  with  tbe  usual  tuning-fork  appa- 
ratus, were  found  to  be  less  than  4  pcr  cent. ;  the  speed  was  therefore 
constant. 

The  author  proceeds  to  find  the  angle  throufi;h  which  the  crank  passes 
during  this  period,  and  expresses  in  a  formula  the  proportion  between  the 
distance  passed  through,  and  the  angle  of  crank  revolution.  By  these 
means  he  was  able  to  determine  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  the  distance, 
in  proportion  to  the  speed,  which,  when  plotted  out,  showed  that  the  shorter 
the  time  the  less  heat  disappeared.  The  increase  in  the  heat  lost  was  pro> 
portioned  to  the  duration  oi  combustion.  Hence  the  author  assumes  that, 
at  the  point  of  highest  temperature  comhustion  is  ended,  and  the  heat  not 
shown  in  the  diagrams  has  wholly  passed  into  the  toaXls, 

Speed  of  Ignition.— Having  thus  arrived  at  the  time  of  ignition,  the 
author  was  able  to  determine  approximately  tbe  speed  of  ignition.  By 
calculation  and  measuring  the  diasram,  he  reckoned  the  total  length  of  the 
ignition  channel  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  stroke,  and  was  thus  able  to 
express  the  ignition  speed  in  a  formula.  This  speed  of  ignition  was  nearly 
doubled  with  twice  the  number  of  revolutions,  being  for  100  revolutions  2*6 
metres  per  second,  and  for  180  revolutions  4*5  metres.  These  figures  agree 
with  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier,  who  found  that  the  speed  of  ignition  increased 
greatly  when  the  gas  was  in  a  state  of  violent  motion,  and  attributed  the 
phenomenon  not  only  to  conduction,  but  to  differences  of  speed  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  gas.  As  the  charge  in  a  gas  engine  must  be  in 
violent  motion  during  ignition,  combustion  is  really  complete  at  the  ]X)int 
of  maximum  temperature,  between  ignition  and  expansion.  Thus  there  is 
a  sudden  explosion  and  rise  in  pressure  at  first,  then  a  powerful  flame  darts 
into  the  cylinder,  and  with  a.  snialler  speed  of  propagation  ignites  the 
whole  charge.  This  speed  of  propagation  is  affected  by— Composition  of 
the  mixture ;  speed  oi  the  engine  (shown  in  the  more  rapid  motion  pro- 
duced in  the  cylinder) ;  the  ^ulicular  local  stratification  of  the  gaseous 
mass,  whether  homogeneous  or  otherwise.  Combustion  is  completely  ended 
in  from  0*03  to  0*06  second,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  mean  tempera- 
ture, after  which  expansion,  without  aoidition  of  heat,  takes  place.  Ko 
dissociation  is  possible,  since  the  maximum  temperature  is  never  above 
1 ,600°  C.  During  combustion  the  flame  certainly  comes  in  contact  with 
the  walls,  and  transfers  to  them  some  of  its  heat.  But  this  is  only  from 
8  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat,  and  therefore,  considering  the  difference 
between  the  heat  conductivity  of  the  metal  and  that  of  we  products  of 
combustion,  we  may  conclude  that  this  contact  does  not  last  long.  The 
process  of  combustion  chie6y  takes  place  in  the  kernel  of  the  charge,  sur- 
rounded by  neutral  gases.  The  author  therefore  is  of  Otto's  opinion, 
and  considers  that  the  composition  of  the  centre  of  the  charge  not  being 
homogeneous,  a  more  favourable  economic  effect  is  produced. 

Expansion  Period. — Pamphlet  VI.  treats  of  the  period  of  enansion. 
The  author  calculates  the  heat  lost  to  the  walls  during  this  period  from  tbe 
difference  between  the  area  of  work  in  the  diagram,  and  the  total  heat  of 
the  gaseous  mass.  The  expansion  curve  he  divides  into  sections,  and  traces 
polytropic  curves  from  one  ordinate  of  pressure  to  the  next.  The  expo- 
nent, already  given,  is  governed  by  the  speed.  The  values  thus  obtained 
are  plotted  out,  and  when  compared  with  true  adiabatic  curves,  the  author 
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found  that  during  expansion  there  is  a  continuous  ean'ying  off  of  a  large 
amount  of  heat  to  t/ie  icalU,  the  temperature  falling  ai  fret,  and  then  rising. 
This  is  explained  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  decreasing  temperature 
and  increasing  wall  surface  exposed.  At  the  beginning  of  expansion,  the 
quantity  of  heat  carried  off  is  determined  by  the  temperature,  at  the  end 
of  expansion,  by  the  cooling  wall  surface.  It  is  only  at  a  speed  of  400 
revolutions  per  minute  that  the  expansion  curve  approximates  to  the 
adiabatic. 

Considering  next  the  fact,  shown  already  to  be  probable,  that  during 
expansion  no  increase  of  heat  is  produced  by  internal  heating,  the  heat 
parted  with  externally  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  energy  of  the 
gas.  This  can  be  calculated  from  the  temperatures  and  the  corresponding 
specific  heats  at  constant  volume.  The  difference  between  this  internal 
energy  and  the  external  work  done  shows  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to 
the  walls.  These  three  quantities  can  be  expressed  either  as  heat  or  as 
work.  As  work  they  may  be  measured  on  the  indicator  diagram  as  func- 
tions of  the  lengths  of  stroke,  and  represent  the  divisions  of  heat.  The 
two  quantities  of  internal  and  external  heat  are  reckoned  for  any  given 
portion  of  the  stroke,  converted  into  units  of  work,  and  divided  by  the 
volume  passed  through  by  the  piston.  Plotted  out,  they  show  that  the 
abstraction  of  heat  by  the  walls  follows  a  regular  course.  At  first  the  walls 
are  relatively  very  cool,  and  the  temperature  of  explosion  very  high.  An 
the  ^I'all  temperature  rises,  less  heat  is  abstracted,  and  at  the  end  of  com- 
bustion a  minimum  is  reached.  The  heat  curve  now  rises,  because  the 
cooling  surfaces  are  increased  by  the  out  stroke,  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  stroke  another  fall  is  produced  by  the  increased  piston  speed.  It  again 
rises  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  as  the  speed  is  reduced.  These  curves  show 
only  the  amount  of  heat  actually  abstracted,  and  do  not  enable  us  to  verify 
the  progress  of  combustion,  and  whether  part  of  the  heat  carried  off  is 
developed  by  "nachbrennen."  They  reveal,  however,  that  the  heat  parted 
with  to  the  jacket  during  expansion,  is  inversely  as  the  speed.  The  tiigher 
the  speed,  the  less  heat  is  carried  off. 

Exhaust  Period. — ^This  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  During  the 
first,  occupying  the  last  tenth  of  the  forward  stroke,  a  portion  of  the  gases 
escape,  carrying  off  part  of  the  total  energy  of  the  charce,  in  the  shape 
of  ** force  vive,  or  "energy  of  exhaust"  (as  Zeuner  cafia  it).  The  re- 
mainder of  the  gases  are  discharged  at  lower  speed  during  the  return 
stroke.  The  author  endeavours  to  determine  the  heat  value  of  this 
** energy  of  exhaust"  from  the  heat  balance  of  the  engine.  The  heat 
received  is  the  heat  set  free  by  the  combustion  of  the  lighting  ^;iub.  The 
heat  going  out  is  divided  into — 1,  Indicated  work,  both  positive  and 
negative,  measured  from  the  area  of  the  diagrams,  and  reduced  to  calories. 

2,  Heat  passing  into  the  walls  and  carri^  off  into  the  cooling  water» 
less  the  heat  absorbed  in  piston  friction.  The  latter  heat  value  is  calcu- 
lated, as  before  stated,  from  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  jacket  water 
and  the  quantity  used,  which  was  always  200  litres ;  the  time  of  passing 
this  quantity  through  the  jacket  varied  from  fourteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

3,  The  appreciable  heat  carried  off  in  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
weight  ot  the  products  is  known,  being  the  same  as  the  weight  of  gas  and 
air  admitted  per  stroke.  Their  mean  temperature  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  the  gas  and  air,  plus  their  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  and 
the  difference  between  the  temperatures  at  admission  and  exhaust.  The 
values  obtained  are  laJiown  in  a  table.  4,  Heat  value  of  the  work  of  resist- 
ance during  exhaust  This  is  reckoned  from  the  difference  in  volume, 
namely,  the  increase  during  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke  (about  one-tenth  of  stroke),  and  is  distinct  from 
the  heat  value  of  the  return  or  exhaust  stroke.  5,  The  "energy  of 
exhaust,"  or  the  momentum  of  the  products  at  the  beginning  of  exhaust, 
shown  by  the  difference  between  the  pressure  at  the  opening  of  the 
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«zhanst  valve  and  the  constant  back  pressure  during  the  return  exhaust 
stroke.     This  difference  is  plotted  on  a  curve. 

The  variations  shown  are  referred  by  the  author  to  the  accumulated 
action  of  the  walls.  Time  is  necessary,  that  the  metal  may  reach  a  state 
of  thermal  equilibrium.  At  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  the  walls  are 
£till  affected  by  the  preceding  triiJ,  and  contain  more  or  less  heat,  accord> 
ing  to  the  previous  speed  of  the  engine.  In  this  way  the  author  deter- 
mines the  beat  accumulated  in  the  walls,  that  taken  up  by  them,  but  not 
-carried  off  in  the  cooling  jacket,  and  that  withdrawn  from  the  walls,  but 
not  from  the  cycle.  The  values  obtained  for  this  '* energy  of  exhaust" 
^ve  the  mean  speed  of  the  gases  during  the  last  tenth  of  the  forward  stroke, 
reckoned  from  their  weight,  as  compared  with  the  total  weight  of  the 
products  during  exhaust.  The  speed  depends  on  the  mean  speed  of  the 
•engine. 

LasUy,  the  total  heat  discharged  from  the  beginning  of  exhaust  to  the 
admission  of  the  fresh  charge  is  reckoned,  and  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  heat  of  the  products  remaining  in  the  cylinder.  It  represents  an 
'energy  transformed  into — ^I.  Energy  of  discharge;  II.  Back  pressure 
negative  work  ;  III.  Work  of  exhaust ;  and  IV.  Energy  carried  off  in  the 
^watcr.  The  author  concludes  that,  in  the  escaping  gases  and  the  products 
remaiuing  in  the  cylinder,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  energy  or  work 
represented  by  their  temperature.  The  difference  between  this  tempera- 
ture and  that  at  the  dosinff  of  the  exhaust  valve  represente  a  loss  of  energy 
carried  off  during  exhaust  mto  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  walls.  There  is  a 
perceptible  increase  in  this  heat  parted  with  to  the  walls,  with  IncreaM  of 
«peed  in  the  engine. 


SUMMARY   OF  APPENDIX  F. 

141  Tests  of  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines. 


Table  of  29  Tests  of  ENGLISH  Gas  Engines  using 

LIGHTING  Gas.     See  pages  476  to  479. 


Diameter  of  cylinders 

Strokes 

devolutions  per  minute . 

Indicated  H.  P. 

Mechanical  Efficiency     . 

Lighting  Gas  per  B.6.P.  hour 

Beat  Efficiency  (takiug  B.H.P.) 


varying  from      7  inches  to  14  inches. 


91  inches  to  28  inches. 
130  to  253. 

4  to  117. 
63  per  cent,  to  S8  per  cent. 
33  to  16^  cubic  feet. 
12  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent. 


Table  of  18  Tests  of  FRENCH  Gas  Engines  using 
LIGHTING  Gas.     See  pages  480  and  481. 

Diameter  of  cylinders  . 
Strokes  .... 
Revolutions  per  minute . 
Indicated  H.  P. 
Mechanical  Efficiency  . 
Lighting  Gas  per  B.H.P.  hour 
Heat  Efficiency  (taking  B.H. P.) 


varying  from 

5^  inches  to  15  inches. 

11  inches  to  23|  inches. 

143  to  ISa 

5  to  58. 

75  per  cent,  to  91  per  cent. 

37  to  14i  cubic  feet. 

20  per  cent^  to  22  per  oent. 
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Table  of  19   Tests  of  GERMAN  Gas  Engines  using 

LIGHTING  Gas.     See  pages  480  and  481. 


Diameter  of  cylinders 

Strokes  . 

Bevolutions  per  minate 

Indicated  H.F. 

Mechanical  Efficiency 

Lighting  Gas  per  B.H.P.  hour 

Heat  Efficiency  (taking  B.H.P) 


varying  from      5}  inches  to  10^  inches. 
11  inches  to  172  inches. 
119  to  204. 

3  to  7. 
65  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent. 
45  to  18}  cubic  feet. 
16  per  cent. 


Table  of  19  Tests  of  GAS  Engines— English,  French,  and 

German— using  POWER  Gas.     See  pages  482  and  483. 

yatying  from 


Diameter  of  cylinders 
Strokes  . 
Revolutions  per  minute 
Indicated  H.  r. 
Mechanical  Effidency 
Coal  per  B.H.P.  hour 


8  inches  to  34  inches. 
14^  inches  to  39  inches. 
86  to  169. 

4  to  280. 
53  per  cent,  to  89  per  cent. 

1  lb.  to  2  lbs. 


Table  of  68  Tests  of  OIL  Engines— English,  French,  and 

German.     See  pages  484  to  487. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 

Strokes  . 

Bevolutions  per  minute 

Brake  H.P.    . 

Mechanical  Efficiency 

Oil  per  B,H.P. 

Heat  Efficiency  (taking  B.H.P.) 


Heating  value  of  Oil  per  lb.,  T.U. 


varying  from 

5  inches  to  12  inches. 

67  inches  to  18  inches. 

160  to  325. 

2  to  25. 

68  per  cent,  to  91  per  cent. 

2|  to  0*6  lbs. 

5  per  cent,  to  21  per  cent. 

CJ.    „ 

18,600  to  19,870. 

Table  of  8  Tests  of  AIR  Engines.   See  pages  486  and  487. 


Diameter  of  cylinders 
Strokes  . 

Revolutions  per  minute 
Indicated  H.r. 
Mechanical  Efficiency 
Fuel  per  B.H.P.  hour 


varying  from     13]^  inches  to  24  inches. 

7  inches  to  16  inches. 
61  to  118. 
2|  to  20. 
55  per  cent,  to  71  per  centk 
2i  lbs.  to  7i  ibs. 


19 
ft 
9f 
9» 
>» 
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APPENDIX. 
SECTION  F.— TABLE  OF  TRIALS  AND  TESTS  OF 


1 

Experiment 
made  by 

Place  and  Date 
ofTesL 

Dimensions  of  Engine. 

Nnmber 

of 
Bevolu- 

tions 

iier 
Minute. 

Indicated 
U.P. 

Name  of 
Gm  Engine. 

Diameter 
of  Cylinder. 

Stroke. 

Various  Old 

Engrines. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Original 
Lenoir, 

>»         j> 

Tresca 
Clerk 

Paris,  Jan.,  1861 

„      Mar.,  1861 
London,  Dec,  1885 

7iV 

9i 

1\ 

4 

llj 

130 

94 

85 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

117 

Hugon, 

Simon, 

Beck, 

Tresca 

•  •  • 

Kennedy 

Paris,  Feb.,  1866 
London,  Feb.,  1888 

13 
7-5 

12i 
154 
15 

53 
146 
206 

3-55 
5-60 
7-25 

Otto&Langen, 

Tresca 
Clerk 

Paris,  Sept.,  1867 
Oldham,  Aug.,  1884 

5^^ 
12-5 

40-5 

81 

•  •  • 

2-90 

Ajax, 
Wittig*  Hess, 

Jamieson 
Brauer  & 
Schottler 

G1aRgow,Mar. ,  I88d 
Altona,  1881 

8 

15 

7tV 

173 
103 

10  04 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

English  Gas 
Engrines— 

» 

Otto-Crossley, 

Garrett 

Glasgow 

9 

16 

154 

14-26 

M 

1 

• 
fi 
1* 
f  1 
11 
11 

Brooks  & 
Steward 
Adams 

>} 

11 
Soc.  of  Arts 

Capper 

Hoboken,U.S.,l38l 

Crystal  Palace,1881 
11             11 

London,  Sept.Vl8S8 
London,  1892 

8-5 

13 

12 
5| 
9-5 
8-5 

14 

21 
16 
12 

18 
18 

158 

151 
158 
160 
160 
162 

9-60 

33-60 
22-56 
3-42 
1712 
13-32 

1 

^-          i» 
Clerk, 

Witz 

Garrett 

Lille,  Oct..  1893 
Glasgow,  1885 

13 

7 

20-8 
12 

163 
146 

43-00 
9-05 

1          .. 

(  Atkinson 

1    (Diflferential), 

Robinson 
Schottler 

London 
Magdeburg,  1886 

9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

20 

•  •  • 

•  >  • 

132 
14ft 

159 

27-46 

•  .• 

•>• 

I  Atkinson 
\     (Cycle) 

Unwin 

London,  Apr.,  1887 

7-5 

9-25 

148 

6-56 

Society 
of  Arts 

„      Sept,  1888 

9-5 

12-43 

131 

1M5 

TABLE  OF  TRIAL& 
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GAS  ENGINES  USING  LIGHTING  GAS,  186M895. 


Conaumptlon  of  Gaa. 

Britiiili  T.U 

r.  iwr  hour. 

. 

Brake 
ll.P. 

Mechanical 
Bfflclency 

Heat  Effici- 
ency i>er 
ceut  (Uk- 
iugB.U.P.) 

Authority,  Reference,  &c. 

The  wuid  "dlfcyram"  menDi 

PerI.H.P. 

Per  B.H.P. 

^k4«^    • 

per  cent.* 

hour 
Including 

hour 
Including 

Per  I.H.P. 

PerB.ILP. 

that  Alt   indlcntor  (Uagraiu  it 
giveu  lu  tha  t«zt. 

iffnltioo. 

Ignition. 

Cubic  feet. 

Cubic  feet. 

Per  ceut 

0-57 

••• 

•  •• 

112 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

Witz,  voL  i.,  p.  204. 

0-90 

••• 

»  •  • 

96 

•  •  • 

•  *  « 

0-04 

>>               >> 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

73-o0 

•  •  • 

45,862 

•  •  • 

0-05 

Clerk,    Explosion  of 

• 

Gaaeoua  Mixtures,  p. 
45. 
Wite,  vol.  i.,  p   204. 

207 

0-58 

53  00 

90-93 

35,720 

66,106 

0-07 

4-20 

0-75 

5000 

■  ■  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

• «  • 

Richard. 

6-31 

0-87 

2L-a8 

27-67 

13,267 

16,917 

015 

Kennedy's  Report,  Dia- 
gram. 

0-4G 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

48-70 

••• 

■  •• 

■  ■  a 

Witz,  vol.  i.,  p.  205. 

2-00 

0-69 

28-60 

42-00 

•■• 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

Clerk,  Gas  Engines,  p. 
141. 

8-84 

0-87 

18-90t 

2r50t 

15,336 

17,479 

•  ■  • 

Miller,  On  Efficiencies*. 

3-75 

•  •• 

••• 

43-50 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Schottler,Cia«  Maschine. 
p.  146. 

9-08 

0  03 

19-40 

28-00 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Clerk,  The  Gas  Engine, 

p.  181. 
Miller,  On  Efficiencies, 

810 

084 

24-50 

29-10 

15,118 

17,957 

0-17 

27-75 

0-82 

25-00 

30-30 

16,000 

19,201 

0-16 

)  Inaugural  Address  to 

18-31 

0-81 

23-60 

29-10 

15,080 

18,594 

017 

>       Society  of  £lcc tri  - 

2-87 

0-84 

30-90 

33-40 

19,745 

21,342 

014 

)       cians,  1884. 

14-74 

0-86 

20-76 

24  10 

12,120 

14,093 

0-21 

Report  of  Trial,  Diagram. 

11-33 

0-83 

20-87 

25-22 

13,141 

15,880 

0-22 

See  Appendix,  full  de- 
tails and  diagram. 

38  05 

0-88 

1900 

21-50 

10,849 

12,276 

0-21 

Witz.  vol.  ii.,  p.  168. 

7-23 

0-80 

24-30 

30-42 

19,756 

24,731 

0-12 

)  Clerk,  Gas  Engine,  p. 
>       191,  Diagram. 

23-21 

084 

20-39 

24-12 

16,496 

19,609 

0-15 

J         »»               «> 

2-60 

•  •• 

■  ■  • 

25-77 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

Robinson,  p.  45. 

2-22 

•  ■  • 

V  •  ■ 

30-60 

•  •  « 

••• 

•  ■  a 

Sch5ttler,  p.  16S,  Dia- 
gram. 

4-89 

0*88 

19-78 

22-60 

11,704 

13,596 

0-22 

ReportofTrial,Diagram. 

9*48 

0-85 

19-22 

22-61 

11,260 

13,607 

0-22 

»t                 ti 

t  Excluding  ignition. 
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APPBKBIX. 


TABLE  OF  TRIALS  ANB  TESTS  OF  GAS 


Dimenalona  of  Bi^ne. 

Kamber 

Name  of 

Experiment 

Place  and  Date 

of 
Beroln- 

Indicated 

Gaa  Snsiiie. 

made  by 

ofTesfc. 

Biaaieter 
of  Cylinder. 

Stroke. 

tiona 
K£mte. 

H-P. 

Engt.tsh  Engines 

Inches. 

Inches. 

—Coiad, 

Griffin, 

Society  of 
Arts 

London,  Sept.,  1888 

9-2 

14 

198 

15-47 

>t 

Prof. 
Kexmedy 

Kilmarnock,  1888 

9 

14 

224 

17-46 

i            y. 

Prof. 

„     Nov.,1887 

9 

14 

183 

17-28 

JamiesoD 

if 

»• 

Glasgow,  Bee,  1891 

13 

20 

157 

63  00 

}> 

Prof. 

Kilmarnock,  Sept., 

13-0 

20 

158 

117-00 

h 

Kennedy 

1894 

Bisschop, 

Meidinger 

«••            •  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

e  •  * 

81 

•  •  • 

Fawcett, 

MUler 

Liverpool,    Feb., 
1890 

8 

16 

151 

11-49 

Acm6, 

Rowden 

Glasgow,l>ec.,1890 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

170 

•  •  • 

(  Forward, 

Robert 
Smith 

Birmingham,  May, 

1888 

7 

15-1 

177 

5-54 

1  •• 

Morrison 

Birmingham,  Jan., 
1894 

12 

20 

170 

27  15 

Trusty, 

The  Engi- 

Crystal   Palace, 
June,  1892 

7-6 

14 

201 

11-90 

neer 

(  Premier, 

Goodman 

Yorkshire    Coll., 
Leeds,  June,  1895 

14 

28 

153 

63-80 

i  •• 

9f 

Yorkshire    Coll., 
Leeds,  June,  1S95 

8-2 

15 

253 

17-60 

Tangye, 

Witz 

Koubaix,  Jan. ,  1 895 

11-5 

18 

172 

36-64 

(  Cro8sley-At- 

Atkinson 

Openshaw,  1894 

114 

21 

173 

46-45 

1     kinson, 

I      )>          tt 

D.  Clerk 

„       Aug.,1894 

7 

15 

200 

1400 

TABLE  OF  TBIALS. 
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SN6IKES  USING  LIQHTINQ  GAS— C^mued. 


Bnke 
H.P. 

MeehanlM] 

Efflciency 
per  cent. 

Oonsiunption  of  Gas. 

British  T.D 

r.  per  hour. 

lleatEffld- 
encyper 
cent  (tak- 
ing B.U.P.) 

• 

Aathority,  BeHsrence,  &e. 

The  word  "  diMcram  "  mfluu 
that  aa  indicator  dURtam  ia 
flT«a  In  the  taxt  of  this  Book. 

PerLH.P. 

hour 

inclndlng 

ignition. 

PerB.H.P. 

hour 
including 
ignition. 

PerLH.P. 

PerRHP. 

Cubic  feet 

Cable  feet 

Per  cent 

ie-51 

0-80 

23-10 

28-66 

13,380 

16,638 

0-19 

Report  of  Trial,  Diagram 

14-94 

0-86 

18-92 

23-68 

12,089 

15,067 

0-21 

„         and  Miller 

13*60 

0-78 

19-27 

24-48 

12,313 

16,642 

0-20 

)»                 )> 

61-00 

•  •  • 

0-81 
0-76 

14-00 
17-30 

17  00 
23-60 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

0-45 
8-62 

A  •  • 

0-74 

18-*40t 

7400 
24-74+ 

13)082 

17,690 

0-19 

Schottler,  p.  30. 
Miller,  On  Efficiencies, 

8-28 
4-80 

o"8<6 

20-79+ 

17-30 
23-99+ 

13/284 

14,064 
16,316 

••• 

•  •  • 

Report  of  Trial. 

„           Diagram. 

22-86 

0-84 

2300 

26-30 

14,812 

16,937 

0-18 

Ewjineer,  April  6, 1894. 

7^90 

0-66 

16-96 

24-00 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

0-18 

Engineer,  June  3, 1892. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

15-27 

*•  • 

9,420 

•  •  • 

0-28  LH.P. 

Report  of  Trial. 

13-60 

0-76 

16-30 

21-26 

10,187 

13,281 

0-20 

>f 

31-00 
39-91 

12-00 

0-86 
0-86 

0-86 

16-00 
14-60 

14-80 

18-90 
16  48 

17-00 

9^280 

ioi'547 

•  •• 

•  e  ■ 

0-24 
0-27 

Manchester    Assoc. 
Kngineers,     1894 
(Long  Exhaust  Pipe). 

P.I.C.K,  Clerk, Paper 
on  Gas  Engine,  lb96 
(Long  Exhaust  Pipe). 

*  Heat  efflcieDcy  =  percentage  heat  in  B.B.P.  of  total  heat  in  the  oil  ued. 


t  Excluding  ignition. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  OF  TRIALS  AND  TESTS— Coniintierf. 


Dimensions  of  Engiuc. 

Number 

of 

Indiested 

Name  of 

Bxperiment 

Place  and  Data 

Revolu- 

H.P. 

OasBaglne. 

madoby 

of  Teat. 

Diameter 
uf  Cylinder. 

stroke. 

tions 
uffttte. 

(Freneh'. 

French  Gas 

Inches. 

Inches. 

■ 

Engines. 

Simplex. 

Witz 

Bonen,  Nov.,  1885 

71 

15-75 

161 

910 

Second  Lenoir, 

Tresca 

Paris,  May,  1885 

5-5 

110 

176 

a  •  ■ 

)f 

Hirsch 

,,         ,,      1890 

9 

15-75 

160 

•  •• 

Kiel, 

Moreau 

„      Jan.,  1891 

7 

14-0 

160 

5-26 

}> 

•  •• 

Evreux,  June,  1891 

5ii 

HI 

180 

*•• 

Ravel. 

Monnier 

Paris,  April,  1889 

710 

14-20 

161 

9-31 

Charon, 

Witz 

Solre-le-Ch&teau, 
April,  1889 

7  10 

14-20 

166 

•  •• 

,y 

Chauvean 

Paris,  May,  1891 

8-2 

15-75 

160 

•  «  • 

f» 

Modelski 
and 

Bassin  de  la  Pallice, 
June,  1892 

11 

17-75 

143 

28-80 

1 

Coustolle 

•< 

99 

Costa 

M  arseille,  Apr.,  1 894 

9,»a 

Uh 

160 

•  •• 

If 

Allaire  & 
Cuioat 

Solrc-le-Chateau, 
April,  1894 

13-75 

23-6 

150 

58-3 

>f 

Witz 

Solre-le-Chftteau, 
March,  1895 

15 

23-6 

153 

•  •• 

«< 

)t 

Solre-le-Ch&teau, 

7-3 

14  0 

161 

•  ■  • 

\ 

Feb.,  1895 

German  Gas 

Engines. 

Koertinj;?- 

Schottler 

•  •  •                        ■•  • 

7-10 

14-20 

119 

not  girei 

Lieckfeldti 

(  Koerting, 

Fischer 

Hanover,  Dec.,  1890 

Bot  gireo 

not  gireB 

151 

ti 

<         " 

Miiller 

Feb.,  1889 

»f 

>> 

204 

>f 

1         " 

Epstein 

Frankfort,    Oct., 
1893 

11 

ft 

•  •  • 

If 

Benz, 

■•• 

Carlsruhe,  1886 

99 

»» 

152 

II 

(  Adam, 

Richard 

ft            ff 

If 

fi 

167 

11 

\   " 

Aeppli 

Winterthur,  1889 

99 

If 

180 

fi 

i   .. 

Schroter 

Munich,  Jan.,  1886 

»f 

If 

173 

>» 

Lutzky, 

bchOttler 

Harburg,  1891 

If 

f> 

200 

91 

fHUlo, 

I.         >f 

Lewicki 

Dresden,  June,  1 891 

II 

i« 

153 

71» 

Schottler 

Feb.,  1892 

10-6 

17-7 

137 

•  •• 

rDeutz-Otto, 

Brauer  & 

Berlin,  Mar.,  1878 

5-6 

110 

180 

3-20 

Slaby 

Brauer  & 
Slaby 

Erfurt,  Aug.,  1878 

67 

13-5 

160 

6  03 

Slaby 

Deutz.,  Aug.,  1881 

6-7 

13-5 

157 

504 

Brauer  & 

Altona,Sept.,18Sl 

Mt  girea 

Botgirei 

159 

«  •  • 

4 

Schottler 

Meidinger 

Karlsruhe,  1882 

II 

II 

159 

•  •• 

Allard& 
Tresca 

Paris,  1881 

6-7 

13-4 

155 

5-26 

Witz 

Roubaix,  1883 

6-7 

13-4 

160 

•  •  ■ 

Teich- 

Stnttgardt,  April, 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

181 

•  «• 

b 

mann 

1892 

*  French  H.P.  =  0*08  Sngliah  H.P. 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  ENGINES  USING  LIOHTINQ  GAS,  18861893. 


OoDsnmptlon  of  Gm. 

British  T.U.  per  honr. 

Bnke 

Mecbanleal 

Raetefflci- 

Anthorlt  J,  Raferenoeb  fte. 

H.P. 

Sneleuey 

PerLH.P. 

P0rB.H.P 

en«7  Iter 
cent,  (tak- 
ing B.kP. 

nM  vord  "  dlagmn  **  m»aiu 

(Franch). 

pOToenL 

hour 
loeludfnff 

boor 
including 

PerI.H.P. 

PerB.H.P. 

that  en  iudloator  diagram  !■ 
glvau  In  the  text. 

Ignition. 

ignition. 
Gobio  feet. 

Cttbie  feet 

Per  cent. 

8-79 

..  • 

•  •• 

20-38 

•  ■• 

13,338 

0-20 

Witz,  Report 
Report  of  1  rial,  Diftgram. 

1-93 

*•• 

•  •  • 

23-19 

•  •• 

14,887 

•  a  a 

16-13 

... 

•  •  • 

21-20 

•  •  • 

12,804 

0-20 

„     Witz,  vol.  i,  p.  219 
Comptea  Rendui^  Oct., 

400 

075 

«•• 

27-20 

•  •• 

17,460 

•  •  • 

1891,  Diagram. 

315 

•  •  • 

■  •• 

14-20 

•  •  • 

e«e 

•  a. 

Wite,  vol.  i..  p.  221. 

7-01 

0-75 

28-4 

37-70 

•  •  • 

•  ee 

•  •• 

p.  218. 

4-18 

•■• 

••• 

18-60 

•  •  • 

12,462 

... 

It                II 

7-48 

..• 

•* 

20-70 

•  •  • 

eea 

•  ■• 

Witz,  voL  ii.,  p.  159. 

24-93 

0-86 

■■• 

16-46 

«  •  • 

■  «  • 

•  •  • 

„            p.  166. 

20-09 

... 

•■• 

1700 

•  •  • 

«  •  e 

... 

p.  170. 

53-16 

0-91 

.  • 

16-90 

•  •• 

eee 

•  a. 

„           p.  203  ft 
Report 

60-42 

••• 

... 

16-00 

•  •• 

9,568 

0-22 

Report  of  TriaL 

4-71 

... 

•  •  • 

16  80 

•  •• 

10,382 

*•. 

II 

2-18 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

45-0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Mtgireg 

Witz,  vol  i.,  p.  208. 

2013 

••• 

•  •  • 

23-8 

•  •  • 

eee 

>f 

Report  of  TriaL 

5-55 

■ .  • 

•  •• 

300 

•  •  t 

eee 

ft 

II 

39-80 

... 

•  •  • 

18-2 

•  • 

10,374 

>f 

II 

5-61 

... 

•  ■  • 

25-0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

>> 

Schottler,  p.  159. 

4-47 

•«• 

•  ■■ 

31-0 

tee 

ee« 

i> 

Report  of  TriaL 

2  46 

..  • 

•  •  • 

33-0 

•  •  • 

eee 

fi 

II 

11  16 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

31-6 

ee« 

eee 

f » 

i> 

6-29 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

24-0 

•  e« 

•  ee 

f» 

Ver€i%ie»  d,  Inaenieure, 
Auff.  22.  1891. 

6  82 

0^ 

•  •• 

26-0 

•  ■  • 

eee 

>» 

Report  of  TriaL 

16-54 

•  •  « 

«•• 

24  0 

e  •  • 

eea 

>i 

II 

2  08 

0-66 

•  •• 

40-2 

e  a  • 

•  •• 

»> 

Witz,  vol.  L,  p.  206. 

3-98 

0-66 

•  •  • 

38^ 

•  •• 

eea 

II 

i»               II 

4-4 

0-87 

28*3 

32-4 

15,536 

17,810 

016 

Jenkin,  Oas  and  CeUoric 
Evginea^  Diagram. 

3-96 

•  •• 

•  •• 

320 

... 

eee 

Mt  girfi 

Schottler,  p.  87,  k  Witz 

411 

a  •  • 

V  •  • 

33-0 

• .  • 

•  •• 

II 

,,        p.  86. 

3-94 

0-74 

•  •• 

310 

..• 

16,957 

>» 

Witz,  Vol.  i.,  p  209. 

3-70 

0-85 

•  •• 

390 

... 

eee 

If 

„     p.  210. 
ZtU,   d.    V.  1  Ing„ 

10-09 

... 

•  •  • 

23-6 

.«• 

•  •  • 

II 

Dec.  16.  1893. 

31 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  OP  TRIALS  AND  TESTS  OP  QAS  ENGINES  USING 


Dlmenaiont 

Name  of 
Gm  Bugine. 

Generator 
lued. 

Experiment 
made  by 

Place  and  Date. 

of  Engine. 

III 

Dia- 
meter 

of 

Stroke. 

&&1 

Inches. 

Inchee. 

Otto,    . 

Dowson 

D.  K.  Clark 

1881 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

156 

Deutz-Otto,  . 

91 

Teichmann 
andBockiog 

Deatz,                     1887 

13-4 

•  •• 

140 

»>        II      • 

II 

Beck 

Nuremberg,            1888 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

99               11           • 

II 

Monaco 

Canale,  lUiy,  Jan.,ls90 

•  •  e 

■  •• 

140 

»>                II           • 

II 

Meyer 

Zurich,         June,  1895 

16-9 

23-9 

169 

Cro88ley-0tto, 

99 

Crossley 

Dec.,  1892 

130 

18 

•  •• 

II          »i 

II 

Severn 
Tweed  Co. 

Dec, 1891 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

■  •  ■ 

II          II 

II 

DowBon 

Chelsea,        Peb.,  1892 

17  0 

24 

155 

«i          II 

II 

Witz 

Sabadell,      June,  1894 

17-0 

23 

164 

II           II 

II 

CavaiUes 

Montolieu,    Dec.,  1893 

11-5 

16 

164 

AtkioBOD 

II 

Tomlinson 

Uxbridge,      Oct.,  1891 

14*0 

14*3 

86 

(cycle), 

Stockport,    . 

*9 

Robb 

Portadown,  May,  1895 

•  •  • 

■•• 

152 

Simplex, 

II 

Witz 

LiUe,            Nov.,  1885 

7-8 

15-75 

164 

>i              • 

91 

II 

Sept.,  1890 
Etrepagny,  Mar.,  1894 

22-6 

38 

101 

II 

Lencanchez 

Bourdon 

18-9 

27 

140 

•1              • 

>i 

Leneveu 

Aubervilliers,  Nov.,  1894 

23-0 

30 

120 

II 

!• 

•  ■• 

Pantin,          Peb.,  1894 

34  0 

39 

100 

Schleicher- 

Taylor 

Spangler 

U.  States,     May,  1892 

14-5 

25 

160 

Schumm  Otto, 

Bonier. . 

Bdnier 

Witz 

Paris,           Nov.,  1894 

1 

1 

11-8 

17-3 

151 

TABLE  OF  TRIALS. 
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POWER  GAS,  \9»1'\9&&,'-BNQLI8H,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN. 


OoDBiiinption 

14 

Brake  H.P. 

(Ftvneh). 

i|f 

ofOoU. 

Kind  of  Coal 

ftflf^  in 

Anthority,  Reference  Date,  ftc. 

^i 

LH.P. 

Per 
RHP. 

Hmir. 

Generator. 

«Hnn  «f  llMteUI  li  ilvw  in  tlM  tojU. 

4*41 

3*26 

0-74 

Lbs. 
1-45 

Lba. 

1-97 

Anthracite 

Dowson,  Cheap  Ocu,  Proc.  Inst, 
0,  E,,  vol.  IxxiiL 

•  «  « 

50-80 

«•• 

•  •  • 

1-70 

Not  given 

Schottler,  p.  102. 

e  ■  ■ 

30-00 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1-97 

9t 

DowBon,  0<u  Power, 

•  •• 

35-95 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1-90 

)9 

"   -           »»             .        -^ 

51*10 

40-90 

0*80 

110 

1-40 

Belgium 
anthracite 

Z^  d,  F.  deuUeher  Ing,,  Dec., 
1895. 

27-50 

•  «  • 

•  •• 

1-40 

•  •  ■ 

Anthracite 

Dowson,  Cheap  Oas, 

•  ■  • 

96*03 

•  •  • 

■•  • 

1-23 

»» 

Joum,  Oas  lAghUng,  Jan.  5,  1892. 

118-70 

••• 

•  •• 

0-76 

•  •• 

>> 

The   Engineer,    Feb.   12,    1892, 
Diagram. 

77-46 

6018 

0-78 

1-24 

1-60 

(9 

WitZ9  vol.  ii,  p.  171. 

2016 

15-22 

0-75 

1*40 

1-80 

French  coal 

„      p.  169. 

21-90 

■  • 

•  •• 

1-06 

■  •• 

Anthracite 

The   Engineer,    Feb.   12,    1892, 
Diagram. 

44-60 

•  •• 

•  •• 

0-89 

•  •• 

9f 

Beport  of  Trial. 

8-10 

7-22 

0-89 

••• 

1-33 

Not  given 

WitZ9  vol.  i.,  p.  215. 

110-00 

75*86 

0-69 

••• 

1-34 

Anthracite 

„         „      p.  220,  Diagram. 

•  •  • 

62-55 

•  •  • 

••• 

1-30 

French  coal, 
Anzin 

„    vol.  ii.,  p.  170. 

105-80 

81-40 

0-77 

1-10 

1-45 

19 

Beport  of  Trial 

280-00 

220-00 

0-78 

0-80 

1-02 

99 

t>           »» 

127-60 

92-50 

0-72 

0-94 

1-30 

Not  given 

Joum,  Franklin  Jnetitute,  May,  1 893. 

27*60 

U-59 

0-53 

••• 

1*50 

It 

Report  of  Trial. 
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TABLE  OF  TBIAia  AND  TESTS  OF  OIL 


Gn^ 


j  CroMley-Otto,  . 
/Campbell," 


Foots, 

Durand, 
Forail, 
Nlel, 

Qriffiu, 


LQde-LMigen- 
Luigenaiepen,  • 


BMumoDt 


Trvsca 


Sohottl«c  k 
Harbnuui 
Otto 

8«hottler  & 
Hftrtmum 

Sdiottler 


Qlugow,     1 
Plymondi, 
HnU, 
Plymouth, 


Meanx,  Hay, 
Cambridge,  June, 
Qoildford 


Cambridge,  Jnne,  1S94 


Deutz 

Zurich,         Oct.,  II 

Berlin,        June,  II 


Magdeburg, 
Berlin,         Jnne, 


MeaDX,        May,  I 
Leipzig,      May,  1 


il 

^ 

SttnkK 

H1I 

8-5 

12 

2U4 
207 

8  8 

12 

180 

r'-w 

i4" 

224 

H'U 

141 

20fi 

12fl 

m 

196 

lo^) 

Ifi 

240 

7-75 

14 

230 

fi-7fi 

n 

<m 

7'37 

14 

248 

7-0 

in 

201 

8IS 

IK 

206 

7 -ft 

n 

207 

H-fi 

\m 

H-Vfi 

\m 

7  00 

13 

240 
159 
ISO 

13-4 

ItUt 

7-17 

14  17 

183 

6-0 

12fl 

218 

7-17 

1417 

177 

«7 

6-0 

0-0 

300 
212 

6-6 

n)-vt 

210 

61 

t>-4 

229 

00 

209 

7-1 

7-fl 

326 

8-6 

7-8 

304 

7-8 

H-4 

«-o 

•IfH. 

7-lM 

7-21 

•m 

7-4 

7-4 

2B3 

7-4 

7  4 

311 

»'0 

9-0 

278 

TABLE  OF  TRIALS. 
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ENGINES,  WS'lSQi.'^ENOLrSH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN. 


m 

Conninption 

British  T.n. 

04 

.  « 

III 

Oi  vU 

per  Hour. 

per  Hoar. 

Heat 

m 

Bffleien^ 

I 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

per  oeut. 

LH.P. 

B.H.P. 
Lba. 

LU.P. 

B.H.P. 

Lba. 

4*26 

0*79 

216 

2*72 

23,760 

29,920 

006 1  HP. 

7-72 

0*82 

0*69 

0-84 

13,670 

16,580 

015 

6-76 

0*91 

0-86 

0-94 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

4-49 

0*85 

106 

1*24 

20,140 

23,560 

0*10 

25*50 

••• 

••• 

0*88 

«•  • 

ea* 

eee 

«•  • 

■  •• 

0*90 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

6-71 

••• 

••• 

1*20 

•  •  • 

23,760 

010 

1119 

0*69 

0*75 

1*08 

13,950 

20,082 

•  •• 

8-57 

0'&3 

0-81 

0-97 

15,066 

18,042 

0*14 

4-28 

068 

0-66 

0*96 

••• 

••• 

•  a  ■ 

4-73 

0-73 

087 

1  19 

16,182 

22,134 

•  •• 

5-98 

0*85 

0-69 

0-82 

13,572 

15,990 

016 

7-01 

0*88 

0-73 

0-82 

13,578 

15,250 

016 

9-99 

0-69 

0*62 

0-98 

11,532 

18,228 

4*81 

0-80 

0-93 

1*12 

17.298 

20,832 

9*61 

0-87 

0*99 

1*72 

18,414 

31,992 

6-46 

0-89 

0  93 

1*04 

17,298 

19,344 

Heatefflcien< 
percentage  < 
turned  into 
of  total  heal 
oil  uaed. 

6  21 

0*74 

1*25 

1*68 

23,250 

31,248 

4*15 

« 

( 

092 

'( 

••• 

2*88 

1 

0*93 

••• 

16-67 

1*00 

••■ 

6*23 

0*67 

13,266 

018 

7-38 

0-93 

18,414 

0  13 

6*38 

1*54 

30,498 

0*08 

4*80 

0*76 

15,048 

0-16 

1*82 

i 

t 

2*61 

1 

50,843 

005 

5-30 

i 

i 

0*88 

1 

••• 

••■ 

4*52 

■!S 

1- 

0-89 

•1- 

17.544 

••■ 

4*00 

4* 

a 
•*> 

1*26 

.9 
•e 

24,545 

0-10 

8*16 

1 

i 

0*83 

1 

16,168 

0-15 

670 

0*83 

a  •  • 

••• 

7*33 

105 

20,454 

012 

919 

0*96 

18.700 

0*15 

712 

1-21 

23,571 

OiO 

3*88 

1*16 

22,697 

0*11 

6-20 

1 

0*92 

18,216 

0-13 

7*34 

) 

1 
I 

0-59 

1 

11,682 

0-21 

10*50 

0*81 

0*86 

1^ 

J               I 

••• 

••• 

Anthoritj,  Date^  Oil  mad.  and  its  Heating 
Valae,  &c 


Clerk,  The  Oae  Engine,  p.  159. 
Jnst.  Civil  Engin,,  vol.  cix.,  1891. 

19,000  T.U.  per  lb. 

Broxburn  oil;  19,700 
T.U.  per  lb. 


II 


>• 


If 


Engineering,  Oct.  9,  1891. 

Report  of  Meaux  TrUk ;  19,870 
T.U.  per  lb. 

Joum  noyol  AgrL  Soc,,  1894. 
„  ,,    KnuoUneoil. 

The  Enfjineer,  Deo.  4, 1891;  Brox- 
burn oil  used. 

Jovmal  of  R,  AgrL  Bockty,  1894. 

Report  of  Trial ;  Royal  Daylight 
Oil 

J<mm. BoydiAgri, 8oe. \  ^^^^^y,^^ 

V    18,600 
I     T.U. 
I    per  lb. 


99 
19 
99 
91 


99 
91 
91 
19 


Wits,  voL  L,  p.  215. 
99      p.  216. 
19      P-  219. 
Report  of  Meaux  Trials ;  Russian 

oil  used. 
Report  of  Meaux  Trials;  Russian 
oU  used ;  19,870  T.U.  per  lb. 


99 


II 


See  Proc,  Inat,  C.  E.  for  summary 
of  these  trials,  vol.  oxxi.,  18U4-5. 
Report,  Hartmann. 

Inst.  C  E.,  vol.  cix..  Diagram. 
Ztit,  d.  V.  deut,  ing„  Aug.  17, 1895. 
Report,  Hartmann.  |  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

see  balow. 


19 


99 


Zeit.  d.  y,  detU.  Ing.,  Aug.  29, 1891. 

Report,  Hartmann.  ^  American  or 

I  Russian  oil ; 
f  19,480  T.U. 
I       per  lb. 

Russian  oil; 
T.U.  per  lb., 
see  above. 
ZeU.d.  V.  detU.  /n^., Feb. 24, 1894. 


99 
99 


99 

9* 


99  19 

Report  of  Meaux 
Trials. 


99 


99 


APPENDIX. 

TABLE  OF  TRIAL3  AKD  TESTS  OP  OIL  ENOINBS, 


"SSi^"' 

1" 

mM.  kj 

PlHiudD>U 

ill 
111 

i 

Dto- 

^ 

WiBterthnrSoc, 
Altmuw, . 

A    : 
DSkopp.: 

Q 

s- 

i 

BingeliDum 
H&rtmwD 

Mmux,        May,  1S94 
B«rliD,        June,  1894 

11-0 

8-6 
7-6 

7-5 
7-8 
6-1 
8-6 
6-9 
6-8 
6-9 

e-a 

0-8 
9-8 

"ST 

15-7 

10-0 
7-6 

7-6 
16-7 

9-0 
13-3 
11-0 
Il-O 
!lfl 

7-0 

9'B 
167 

226 

209 

271 
300 

SOS 
244 
260 
211 
224 
221 
220 
316 

249 

193 

1 

1 

1 

TABLE  OP  Aia 


AlrBDflM. 

•sa-i?' 

"■sSs- 

DonUtin 

£"- 

». 

««*. 

ftiokett.     .... 

Ingrey 

C>lo>io  Co. 

24  in. 

16   in. 

6[ 

B«ilv, 

... 

141,. 

8f    „ 

106 

Binitr. 

8U>, 

Cologn<,1887 

13-4, 

13fl,. 

2ih". 

117« 

TABI.B   or  TRIALS. 

1878-1895.— JiVOL/Sff,  FREfTCH.  AND  OERilAN.-Omliiimd. 


ad 

III 

ptrUHir. 

r-fi.^"- 

H^^ 

1 

III 

P.r 

Fn 

Pn 

Anlhoritr,  Diti^  Oil  UMd.  ud  II*  BmUbc 

I.H.P, 

B.U.P. 

LU.P. 

B.H.P. 

LIK. 

5-21 

0-S4 

1 

16,632 

0-14 

Report  of  Ueioi  Triali ;  Rnuiui 
«*P*"-=*'*«^|  19.480  T.U. 

1210 

0-93 

18,118 

0-13 

7-82 

113 

22,012 

Oil 

„           i      •-'»'■ 

4-40 

1-02 

19,870 

012 

Beport  of  Prof  .\ 

41B 

0-96 

18,700 

0-14 

HartmuiD. 

OUused, 

AmeiicAD  or 

Buuoline. 

L   of  heating  v»lne 

r     19,380  T.U. 

to 

19.680  T.U. 

per  lb. 

10-68 
312 

8-eo 

4-46 

i 

110 
OW 
1-00 
1-28 

J. 

21,028 
19.285 
19,480 
24,934 

Oil 
010 
0  12 
0-10 

:: 

371 
3-25 

5 

1-26 
1-33 

24,360 
25.908 

013 
0-09 

3-96 

K 

OW 

1 

18,700 

013 

.. 

lODO 

0-82 

15,974 

0-13 

See  Proe.  Intl.  0.  B.  for  enramiry 
aftheutrwl^To].cixL,  1894-95. 

8-88 

1-01 

19,075 

0-13 

3-66 

1-1« 

22.697 

0-12 

4-15 

1-32 

S5,714 

0-09 

2-38 

1-47 

28,6.16 

010 

413 

1-23 

23,960 

010 

9 '80 

1-30 

25,324 

0-10 

>. 

6-82 

0-80 

0-88 

110 

16,868 

20,460 

0-12 

B.  DoDbin'i  te«t.    Bnnolba  oil. 

ENGINE  TRIALS.  1683-1887. 


iBdlOtld 

A. 

if 

Amtborttj. 

20-2 
2-37 
6  85 

M-39 
1:11 
4-03 

1-8  Iba 
<-2   „ 
31    ,. 

2Mlb^ 
7-6     „ 
3-6     ,. 

071 

0-56 
0<0 

Jrokin.  Oai  aird  Calorie  Englna, 

ZtiU.  t'tr.  dtuUdter  [ng.,  vol. 
xxxiii.,  p.  b9. 
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meters, 230. 

Berthelot  and  Vieille's  experiments, 
256. 

Bischof  gas  producer,  194.' 

Bisschop   atmospheric   gas    engine, 
50,  113. 
„  Method  of  working,  115. 

Boulyin,  Professor,  entropy  diagrams, 
224. 

Boyle's  law,  210. 

Brayton  carbnrator,  302. 
„        gas  engine,  51. 
„        oil  engine,  302. 

Brest,  Trial  of  Forest  engine  at,  352. 

Britannia  oil  engine,  240. 

British  thermal  units,  Explanation 
of,  215. 

Brooks  and  Steward— Otto  diagram, 
246. 

Bronhot  gas  en^e,  160. 
„        oil  engine,  355. 

Brown,  20. 

Bnnsen's  experiments  on  flame  pro- 
pagation, 253. 

Burstall,   F.   W.,  measurements  of 
hiffh  temperatures,  263. 

Butuce  oil  engine,  369. 
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'Galcuiation    of    efficiency,    Otto 

engine,  260. 
•Calories,  explanation  of  term,  215. 
•Calorific  value  of  oil,  281. 

of  1  cubic  foot  of  coal 
gas,  233.  237. 
•Calorimeters,    fuel,    Berthelot   and 

Mahler's,  230. 
,,  gas,  Dowson,  231. 

„  ,,     Junkers,  231. 

„  „     Wilson,  231. 

Oalorimetric  experiments.  Dr.  Slaby 's, 

464. 
Cambridge  oil  engine  trials,  394. 
Campbell  gas  en^ne,  131. 
„        oil  engine,  339. 
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Capltaine  engine,  theory,  186. 

gas  engine,  187. 

oil  engine,  378. 

oil  launch,  389. 

Capper,  Professor,  trial  of  an  Otto 

engine,  421. 
Oarburators,  Brayton,  303. 
Lenoir,  347. 
Lothammer,  299. 
Meyer,  299. 
Otto,  373. 
Schrab,  299. 
,,  Simplex,  348. 

Carburetted  air,  191,  298. 
Camot's  formula,  220. 
„       law,  217. 

„        theoretical  cycle,  13,  219. 
Cayley-Buckett  air  engine,  401. 

„    TriaUof,402. 
Charles*  law,  211. 
Charon  gas  engine,  152. 

„  „        Trials  of,  154. 

Cheap  coal  in  Lencauohez  generator, 

208. 
ChemicflJ  composition  of  gas,  227* 
„        equations,  230. 
„        symbols,  228. 
Clarke-Chapman  gas  engine,  131. 
„  oil  engine,  337. 

Classification  of  gas  en|^nes«  15. 
„  of  oil  engmes,  321. 

Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  oil  engine, 

339. 
Clerk,  Dugald,  experiments  on  ex- 
plosion   of    gases, 
259. 

gas  engine,  57. 
governor,  60. 
on  recent   develop- 
md^nts    in    gas 
engines,  269. 
slide  valve  and  ig- 
nition, 58,  59. 
theory  of  dissocia- 
tion, 270. 
trials  on  a  Brayton 
oil  engine,  305. 
trials    on    a    Clerk 
gas  engine,  60. 
trials  on  a  Hugon 
gas  engine,  39. 
trill  Is  on  an  Otto  and 
Langen  engine,  49. 
Clutch  gear,  Otto  and  Langen,  46. 
Coal  gas.  Composition  of,  233,  236. 
Distillation  of,  192. 
table  of  products  of  com- 
bustion, 235. 
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CoeflBdent  of  expansion  in  eases, 

212. 
Combustion,   Changes   produced  in 

gases  by,  253. 
„  of  gases,    oxygen    re- 

quired, 234. 
Comparison  of  gas  with  steam  power, 

241. 
of  theoretical  and  actual 
diagrams,  246. 
Competitive  trials   of   road    motor 

carriages,  395. 
Composition  of  oil,  277. 

„  of  poor  gases,  238. 

Compressing  type  of  gas  engine,  15. 
Compression,  Advantages  of,  10. 

,,  first      suggested      by 

Lebon,  20. 
,,  chief  improvement  in 

the  Otto  engine,  74. 
Conditions  of  ideal  efficiency,  2i21. 
Consumption  of  gas  in  original  Lenoir 

engine,  30. 
„  „        in  Otto  scaveng- 

ing engine,  91. 
Cooling  action  of  walls,  Witz^s  de- 
termination of,  271. 
Cost  of  petroleum  fuel  in  Russia, 

289. 
Crossley- Atkinson  scavengingengine, 

91,  269. 
Cronan  gas  en^e,  160. 
„      oil  enmne,  356. 
Cninat  and  Allaire,  trials  of  Charon 

engine,  155. 
Qyde,  Beau  de  Rochas,  41. 
„     Camot's  perfect,  219. 
„     engine,  Atkinson's,  100. 
,,     Ericsson's,  222. 
„     Stirling's,  222. 
„     term  first  used  for  gas  engines 

by  Car  not,  13. 
, ,     of  operations  in  a  s as  engine,  7. 
„  „  in  Beck  engine, 

62. 
Cylinder  wall  action  in  gas  engines, 
272. 


Daimlxb  gas  engine,  179. 

petroleum  engine,  357. 
„         launch,  391. 
road  motor  carriage,  396. 
vaporiser,  358. 
Davy,    experiments    on    ice    in    a 

vacuum,  214. 
Dawson  gas  engine,  133. 
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Dead  points.  Outer  and  inner,  in  a 

motor,  16. 
Definition  of  terms  relating  to  com- 
bustion, 253. 
Desrand,  Suggestions  of,  24. 
Delahaye  ffas  engine,  159. 
Delamare-Deboutteville  and  Malan- 
din,  makers  of  the  Simplex  engine, 
135. 
Densities  of  oil.  Varying,  278. 
Dessau,  Gas  tramway  at,  387. 
Deutzer    Gas-Motoren    Fabrik 

founded,  50. 
Diederichs,  makers  of  the  S^urit^ 

oil  engine,  349. 
Diesel  en^ne,  418. 
Differential  engine,  Atkinson,  98. 
„  pistons,    Siemens'   rege- 

nerative engine,  308. 
Different    methods    of    evaporating 
jpetroleum,  321. 
„         sizes  and  types  of  Otto 
engine,  87. 
Discovery  of  mechanical  equivalent, 
213. 
of  petroleum  in  America, 

277. 
„        in  Russia,  276. . 
Dissociation,  Theory  of,  270. 
Distillation  of  gas  from  coal,  192. 
of  oil  gas,  292. 
of    petroleum.    Experi- 
ments on,  278. 
Douglass,  W.  T.,  trials  on  a  Priest- 
man  engine,  317. 
Dowson  gas,  198. 

for  electric  lighting,  120. 
producer,  199. 
Trials  with,  202. 
Drake  gas  engine,  24. 
Dresdener  gas-motor  (Hille),  182. 

„         oil  engine,  376. 
Dresden,  Gas  tramway  at,  387. 
Droojba  oil  fountain  m  the  Caspian 

district,  277. 
Dudbridge  gas  engine.  134. 
Durand  gas  en^e,  72,  159. 

,,       oil  engine,  351. 
Durkopp  gas  engine,  182. 
oil  engine,  366. 
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Eakliest  attempts  to  obtain  lighting 

gas,  192. 
Early  combustion  engines,  17. 
Economic  motor  (gas),  70. 
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Effect  of  time  od  cylinder  wall  action, 

273. 
Efficiency  formulae — 
Atmospheric  gas  engine,  250. 
Compression  engine,  explosion  at 

constant  pressure,  249. 
Compression  engine,  explosion  at 

constant  volume,  249. 
Direct    acting,    non  -  compression 
engine,  248. 
Efficiency,  Pour  kinds  of,  244. 
„         Ideal,  221. 
„         of  air  engines,  400. 
Electrical  governor.  Beck  engine,  63. 
Electric  ignition  in  the  secona  Lenoir 

engine,  149. 
„        Priestman  en- 
gine, 314. 
, ,     Simplex  engine, 
136.. 
Entropy,  224. 

„        diagram,  225. 
Equilibrium  of  heat,  266. 
Ericsson,  408. 

„        air  engine,  409. 
„        cycle,  222,  408. 
Escher-Wyss  oil  engine,  372. 
^tincelle  gas  engine,  73. 
Evaporation  of  petroleum.  Experi- 
ments on,  284. 
„  „      Spirit,  319. 

Evaporative  power  of  petroleum  fuel, 

288. 
Ewins  and  Newman  eas  engine,  71. 
Exhaust,  discharge  of  the  gases,  9. 
Expansion,  Coefficient  of,  212. 

„  in  a  gas  engine,  9,  244. 

„  Methods  to  obtain,  65. 

Experiments  on  petroleum,  Robin- 
son's, 283. 
Explosion  and  combustion  in  a  gas 
engine,  9,  253. 
„         of    gas,    Clerk's    experi- 
ments on,  259. 
Explosive  force  in  gases.  Utilisation 

of,  5. 
Express  gas  engine,  128. 
Bixtraction  of  gas  from  coal,  191. 

of  petroleum  from  shale, 
277. 
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Fawcbtt  gas  en^ne,  122. 
Fielding  gas  engine,  128. 
„       oil  engine,  332. 


First  application  of  gas  to  lighting 
purposes,  19. 
„     smgle-acting  engine.  Otto  and 
Luigen,  44. 
Fischer,  Professor,  trials  of  a  Koert- 

ins  engine,  172. 
Flashing  point  of  petroleum,  270. 
Foff  signals,  Priestman  engine  used 

&r,  316. 
Forest  gas  engine,  modem  type,  156. 
„  „         original  type,  71. 

,,     oil  engine,  352. 
Forward  gas  engine,  126. 
Foulis  gas  engine,  55. 
Four  conditions  of  efficiency— Beau 
de  Rochas,  40. 
,,    Enfflish  enffines,  heat  balance 
sheet,  252. 
Fran9ois  gas  engine,  71. 
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Gallioe,  Forest  and,  makers  of  the 

Forest  marine  engine,  352,  392. 
Gas,  Chemical  composition  of,  227. 
„     for  motive  power,  190. 
„    produced  from  combustion  of 
coal,  193. 
Gas  engine,  cycle  of  operations,  7. 

, ,         cylinders,  wall  action,  272. 
Gas  engines,  advantages  over  steam, 

2,241. 
Classification  of,  16. 
Compression  in,  10. 
for    electric     lighting, 

119,382. 
principles       governing 
their  construction,  1. 
Starting,  3. 
„  Types  of,  14. 

Gaseous  fuel,  191. 
Gases,  Laws  of,  209. 

specific  heat  at  constant  pres- 
sure, 215,  229. 
specific  heat  at  constant  vol- 
ume, 215,  229. 
Table  of  analysis  of,  240. 
Gas  producers,  B6nier,  162. 

Bischof,  194. 
Dowson,  198. 
Kirkham,  194. 
Kitson,  206. 
Lencauchez,  206. 
Lowe,  197. 
Pascal,  195. 
Siemens,  195. 
Strong,  196. 
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Qaa'produoert,  Tanoye,  204. 

Taylor,  204. 
Tessi^daMotay.ldS. 
Thomasand  Laurent, 

194. 
Thwaite,  206. 
Wilson,  197. 
Oas  tramways,  384. 
Gay-Lnssao's  law,  211. 
Genty  hot  air  engine,  417. 
Gilles  gas  engine,  49. 
Gorton  gas  engine,  134. 
Governing  of  gas  en^es,  12. 
,,  oil  engines,  331. 

Graphic  representation  of  Camot's 

law,  219. 
Great  Eastern  Bailway,  Petroleum 

fuel  on  the,  290. 
Grifiin  gas  engine,  siz-oycle,  106. 

„         modern  type,  110. 
„         varieties,  109. 
oil  engine,  330. 
petroleum  Uunoh,  392. 
Grob  engine,  latest  type,  381. 
Grov«r,   experiments   on   explosive 
mixtures,  262. 
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Hallewell  gas  engine,  60. 
Hambruch,  improvements  in  Simon 

engine,  63. 
Hautefeuille,  18. 
Heat  balance  sheet,  ftc. ,  four  English 

engines,  262. 
Heat  efficiency,  14. 

engines,  source  of  power,  6. 
Mechanical  equivaJent  of,  213. 
Movements  of^  in  a  cylinder, 

226. 
of  combustion  of  gas,  209,  230. 
„    utilisation  in  a  gas  en^ne,  241. 
Heating  value  of  different  oils,  282. 
of  Dowson  gas,  200. 
of  Lencauchezgas,  209. 
of  Siemens*  producer 
gM,  238. 
Hermann  oil  ensine,  371. 
High  speeds,  Advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of,  186,  186. 
Him's  balance  of  heat  in  engines,  243. 
Hirsch,  trials  of  Lenoir  engine,  162. 
Hock  oil  engine,  301. 
Hornsby-Akroyd  oil  engine,  323. 
Hot  air  engines,  Efficiency  of,  400. 
Howard  oil  engine,  336. 
Hugon  gas  en^e,  36. 
Huyghens,  18. 
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Ideal  diagrams,  246. 

„      efficiency.  Conditions  of,  221. 
Ignition  at  constant  pressure.  Bray- 
ton  enf^e,  61. 
by  flame  in  slide  valve.  Clerk 

engine,  69. 
by  flame  propagation,  Adam 

engine,  173. 
by  flame  propagation,  Koer- 

ting  engine,  166,  168. 
by  flame  propagation,  Witttg 

and  tiees  engine,  66. 
cock,  Bamett's,  22. 
hot  tube,  Stockport  engine, 

116. 
Ottoengme,  81,86. 
point  of  petroleum,  280. 
tube    first    employed     by 
Funck,  74. 
Imperfect  expansion  in  gas  engines, 

96. 
Indicator  diagrams,  Method  of  tak- 
ing, 223. 
Intermediate  oils  for  making  oil  gas, 

291. 
Isherwood,  experiments   on   petro- 
leum in  marine  boilers,  291. 
Isothermal  curve,  218. 
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Jahk,  hot  air  engine,  412. 
Jamieson,    Professor,    trials    of    a 

Griffin  en^e,  1 10. 
Januschek  oil  engine,  371. 
Jenkin,      Professor,      regenerative 

engine,  414. 
Johnstone's  condensing  oxy-hydro- 

gen  engine,  23. 
Joule's  law  of  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  heat,  213. 
„       method  of  determining  the 
mechanical   equivalent   of 
heat,  216. 
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Kappsl  gas  engine,  183. 
„       oil  engine,  366. 
Keith  oil  gas  producer,  294. 
Kennedy,  Professor,  on  utilisation  of 

energv,  274. 
trials  of  Beck 
engine,  63. 
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Kennedy,  Professor,  trials  of  Griffin 

enffine,  110,  112. 
Kinder  and  Kinsey's  engine,  39. 
Klrkbam  gas  producer,  193. 
Kjelsberg  oil  engine,  369. 
Koerting  gas  enffine,  166. 

„  „    norizontal  type,  169. 

,,    for  driving  dynamos, 
169. 
Koerting- Lieckfeldt  gas  engine,  ori- 
ginal type,  165. 
Koertinff  oil  engine,  362. 
KOnig,  F.  A.,  Uutte  oil  engine,  369. 


Lamp,  Pressare  oil,  329. 

Lanchester  self  starter,  94. 

Langensiepen  oil  engine,  364. 

Latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  petro- 
leum, 285. 

Laviornery  gas  engine,  73. 

Laws  of  gases,  209. 
.,    of  thermodynamics,  213. 

Lebon,  20. 

Lencauchez  gas,  206. 

,,  ,,  producer,  206. 

, ,  , ,  with  Simplex  engines, 

146. 

Lenoir  oarhurator,  347. 
,,    gas  engine,  original  type,  39. 
,,  ,,  second  type,  148. 

,,     petroleum  motor,  346. 

Le  Bobuste  gas  engine,  160. 
,,        oil  engine,  355. 

Letombe  gas  engine,  161. 

Liquid  fuel,  289. 

Lothammer  oarburator,  299. 

Lowe  gas  producer,  197. 

Lubrication  in  a  gas  engine,  11. 

Lutzky  Nuremberg  gas  en^ne,  184. 

oil  engine,  378. 
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Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier — 
Experiments  on  flame  propagation, 

254. 
Theory  of  increase  of  specific  heat, 
271. 

Mansfield  oil  sas  producer,  292. 

Marinoni,  maker  of  the  Lenoir  en- 
gine, 20. 

Marriotte's  Law,  210. 

Martini  gas  engine,  67,  190. 

Maximum  theoretical  efficiency,  244. 


Mead*8  flour  mills,  Trial  with  Dow- 
son  gas  at,  203. 

Meaux,  Oil  engine  trials  at,  394. 

Mechanical  efficiency,  245. 

,,        equivalent  of  heat,  213. 

Meidmger,  exneriments  on  Otto  and 
Langen  engioe,  48. 
„         trials  of  a  Bisschop  en- 
gine, 115. 

Merlin  oil  engine,  .364. 

Method  of  taking  indicator  diagrams, 
223. 

Meyer  carburator,  299. 

Midland  gas  engine,  127. 

Miller,    T.    L.,  experiments    oo    a 
Fawcett  engine,  122. 

MUUon,  40. 

Millot  oil  engine,  355. 

Mire  gas  engine,  73. 

Molecular  weight,  229. 

Molitor  oil  engine,  366. 

Moreau,  trials  of  a  Niel  engine,  158. 

Movements  of  heat  in  a  gas  engine 
cylinder,  273. 

Murdoch,  first  to  apply  gas  to  light- 
ing purposes,  19,  192. 
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National  gas  engine,  130. 

Natural  gas,  191. 

Naumann,  A.,  heat  of  combustion  of 
gases,  238. 

Niel  gas  en^ne,  157. 
,,     oil  eneioe,  353. 

Nitrogen,  ailution  in  atmospheric  air» 
237. 

Nobel   Brothers,    Oil   industry  de- 
veloped by,  419. 

No6l  gas  engine,  72. 

Non-compressing  type  of  gas  engine, 
15. 


Oil  engines,  requisites  of,  310. 
gas,  191,  291. 

producers,  Keith,  294. 

Mansfield,  292. 
Pintsch,  295. 
Rogers,  295. 
industry  in  the  Caspian  region^ 

419. 
launches,  Capitaine,  389. 
Daimler,  391. 
Priestman,  392. 
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Oil  launches,  Vosper  (Roots),  391. 
„   motors,  Advantages  of,  296. 
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refuse  used  in  railways  as  fuel, 

289,290. 
Vaporisation  of,  297,  301. 
Oscillating  engine,  Ravel,  54. 
Ostwald,  neat  of  combustion  of  gases, 

232. 
Otto  and  Langen,  atmospheric  en- 
gine, 43. 
„  „  clutoh  gear,  46. 

„    domestic  motor,  89. 

gas  engine  at  Paris  Exhibition, 
1878,  51. 
calculation    of    efiS- 

ciency,  249. 
Description   of^    76, 

77.  78. 
driven  with  Dowson 
gas,  87. 
„         oil    gas, 
294. 
exhaust,  83. 
I^oveming,  83. 
Ignition,  81,  86. 
lubrication,  84. 
modem  type,  85. 
Society    of    Arts' 

trials,  93. 
stratification,  85, 267. 
Teichmann      and 
Booking's       trials 
with  IK>W8on  gas, 
92. 
,,    indicator  diagram,  246. 
„     oil  engine,  374. 
„  „  Trial  of,  375. 

Oxygen  required  for  complete  com- 
bustion of  gases,  234. 
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Papin,  18. 

Parts  of  an  ennne,  6. 
Pascal  gas  producer,  195. 
Patents,  List  of  English,  4.34. 
Pendulum  governor.  Otto  engine,  84. 
,,  ,,        Simplex  engine, 

143. 
Perfect  cycle,  Camot's,  215. 

„  Diagram  of,  with  com- 

pression, 245. 
Perrin  gas  ensine,  159. 
Petroleum  as  fuel,  287. 
Cost  of,  288. 
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Petroleum,  Derivation  of  the  word, 
275. 
Discovery  of,  275. 
Distillation  of,  278. 
Evaporative  power  of,  288. 
Flashing  point  of,  279. 
fuel  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  290. 
on  the  Russian  South- 
Eastern     Railway, 
287. 
Heating  value  of,  282. 
Ignition  point  of,  230. 
Pi6plu  carburator,  299,  352. 
Pintsch  oil  gas  system,  295. 
Poor  gases.  Composition  of,  238. 
Portable  oil  engines,  392. 
Power  gas,  196. 
Premier  gas  enffine,  128. 
„       oil  engme,  334. 
Pressures  and  volumes  of  a  gas,  219. 
„        of  oil  vapour  at  varying 
temperatures,  284. 
Priestman  oil  engine,  American  type, 

318. 
Applications  of, 

315. 
governor,  314. 
spray      maker, 

312. 
vaporiser,  313. 
oil  launch,  392. 
Producer  gas,  193. 
Produoto  of  combustion.  Table  of, 
235. 
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QuBNTiN  oil  engine,  356. 
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Rack  and  clutoh  gear,  Barsanti  and 

Mattencci,  27. 
Ratio  between  theoretical  and  actual 
efficiency,  245. 
,,    of  specific  heats.  Table  of,  217. 
Ravel  oscillatiDg  engine,  64. 

,,      rotatory  engine,  54. 
Reikding  Iron  Works  Co. ,  makers  of 

Lenoir  engine  in  England,  30. 
Regenerative   engine,    Jenkin    and 

Jameson,  414. 
„  „    Siemens',  307. 

Regenerator  introduced  by  Robert 
Stirling,  403. 
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Ba^alation  of  speed,  Otto  engine,  83. 
Reithmann,  engine  designed  by,  35. 
Beliance  oil  engine,  340. 
Requisites  of  oil  engines,  310. 
Retarded  development  of  heat — 
Due  to  cooling  action  of  the  walls, 
271. 
,,      dissociation,  270. 
,,      increase  of  specific  heat, 

271. 
„      stratification,  266. 
Retorts,  Oil  gas  distilled  in,  291. 
Richard  on  wall  action  in  gas  engines, 

272. 
Rider  hot  air  engine,  412. 
Road  motor  carriages,  395. 
Robey  gas  engine,  130. 

,,      oil  engine,  333. 
Robinson  hot  air  engine,  406. 

„  „  „        later  type, 

407. 
Robinson,  Professor,  experiments  on 

petroleum,  283. 
Robinson,  Professor,  experiments  on 

evaporative  value   of  petroleum, 

285. 
Rocket  oil  engjine,  332. 
Roger  gas  engine,  160. 

,,      oil  engine,  356. 

„      road  motor  carriage,  397. 
Rogers,  Messrs.,  Oil  gas  made  by, 

295. 
Boots  gas  engine,  131. 

„      petroleum  motor,  328. 
Rotatory  engine.  Ravel,  54. 
Bowden,  Professor,  trials  of  Acm^ 

engine,  123. 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  Benz  engine,  178. 
,,  „  Lenoir  engine,  34, 151. 

,,  ,,  Simplex  engine,  136. 

Russian  oil,  276. 
Russian    South  -  Eastern    Bailway, 

Petroleum  fuel  on  the,  289. 


Saohsen  bubgkr  Maschinen  •  Fabrik 
oil  engine,  370. 

Scavenger  charge  of  air  in  gas  en- 
gines, 62. 

Scavenging  engine,  Crossley-Atkin- 
son,  91. 

Schmidt,  Gustave,  Opinions  of,  39. 

Schbttler,  Professor — 
Experiments  on  stratification,  267. 
On  boilers  in  gas  engines,  52. 
On  movements  of  heat,  226. 
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SchOttler,  Professor — 
Trial  of  Atkinson  engine,  106. 

of  Liide  (Langensiepen)  oil 

engine,  365. 
of  Lutzky  encne,  184. 
of  Wittig  ft  Sees  engine,  65. 
Schrab  carburator,  299. 
Schroter,  Professor,  trial  of  an  Adam 

engine,  176. 
Scotch  oil,  277. 
Seek  oil  engine  (Gnom),  367. 
S6curit^  oil  engine,  349. 
Self-starter,  Laiichester,  94. 
Seraine  gas  engine,  66, 
Severn    Tweed    Mills,    trial    with 

Dowson  gas,  202. 
Shipley,  Robson's  gas  engine,  128. 
Siemens,  39,  307. 

gas,  195,  238. 
,,     producer,  195. 
regenerative  engine,  307. 
Simon  gas  engine,  51. 
Simplex  gas  engine,  135. 

Dimensions     of 

thePantin,146. 

driven  with  Len- 

cauchez      gas, 

146,  206. 

electric  ignition, 

136. 
for  boats,  389. 
starting       gear, 

144. 
triaU,  147. 
oil  engine,  348. 
Single  and   double  acting  engines. 

Difference  between,  56. 
Six-cycle  type  of  engine,  16,  61. 
Slaby,  Dr. ,  calorimetric  experiments 
on  an  Otto  engine,  464. 
„  trial  of  a  B<^nier  engine, 

417. 
Slade,  trial  of  a  Lenoir  engine,  35. 
Smith,  Professor,  trial  of  a  Forward 

engine,  126. 
Society  of  Arts'  trial — 
Atkinson  engine,  106. 
Griffin  „       1101 

Otto  „         93. 

Sombart  gas  engine,  185. 
Source  of  power  in  heat  engines,  5. 
Specific  heat — 
Definition  of,  215. 
Increase  of,  271. 
Of  gases  at  constant  pressure,  216, 

229. 
Of  gases  at  constant  volume,  216^ 
229. 
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Speed  in  gas  engineB,  Regulation  of 
the,  12. 
,,      of  expansion,  Witz's  experi- 
ments on,  257. 
Spiel  oil  engine,  305. 
Spontaneous  ignition — 
In  the  Capitaine  oil  engine,  381. 

Hornsby-Akroyd  oil  engine, 

323. 
Spiel  oil  engine,  307. 
Spray  maker,  Priestman  engine,  312. 
Starting  a  gas  engine,  3. 

„       apparatus.  Clerk  engine,  60. 
„        Sf^^9  Simplex  engine,  144. 
„        Otto  engine,  85. 
Steam  boiler  of  Simon  gas  engine,  51. 
Stirling,  Robert,  402. 
Stirling's  first  engine,  403. 

„        perfect  cycle,  222,  406. 
,,       second  engine,  405. 
Stockport  gas  engine,  116. 

hot  tube  igni- 
tion, 116. 
trials,  119. 
Stratification,  Experiments  on,  266. 
„  in  Lenoir  engine,  33. 

, ,  in  Otto  engine,  85,  267. 

Street*  19. 

Strong  gas  producer,  196. 
Sturgeon  gas  engine,  66. 
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Tablb  of  gas,  oil,  and  air  engine 
trials,  475. 
of  German  waterworks,  386. 
of    heat    of    combustion    of 
gases,  239. 
Tangye  gas  engine,  68,  120. 
,,       gas  producer,  204^ 
,,       oil  engine,  335. 
Taylor  gas  producer,  204. 

,,      mtroduced  first  oil-gas  pro- 
ducer, 292. 
Teichmann,   Professor,   experiments 

on  stratification,  267. 
Temperatures,    Burstall's    measure- 
ments of  high,  263. 
„  in  a  gas  engine,  250. 

Tenting  gas  engine,  155. 
,,       oil  engine,  351. 
„       road  motor  carriage,  397. 
Tessi^  du  Motay  gas  producer,  195. 
Theoretical  curves,  Adiabatic,  219. 
,,  „       Isothermal,  218. 

„  formula,  Camot's,  220. 

Theory  of  air  engines,  399. 


Thermal  units,  Definition  of,  232. 
Thomas  and  Laurent  gas  producer, 

193. 
Thurston,  experiments  on  Brayton 
gas  engine,  53. 
„         experiments  on  Otto  en- 
gine, 92. 
Thwaite  gas  producer,  205. 
Timing  valves,  124. 
Tomlinson,  trial  of  Atkinson  engine, 

106. 
Tramways  driven  by  oil,  388. 
Tr^bouillet,  cheap  gas  system,  196. 
Tresca,  experiments  on  Hugon  en- 
gine, 38. 
,,       experiments    on    Otto    and 
Langen  engine,  48. 
trials  of  a  Lenoir  petroleum 

engine,  347. 
trials  of  a  modem  Lenoir 
engine,  152. 
„       trials  of  an  original  Lenoir 
engine,  35. 
Trials— see  TMe. 

„      of  portable  engines  at  Berlin, 

393. 
„  at  Cambridge, 

394. 
„  atMeaux,394. 
„     with  Dowson  gas,  202. 
Trusty  gas  engine,  128. 
„      oil  eneine,  325. 
, ,     -Connelly  oil  engine,  American 
type,  388. 
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Umwin,  Professor,   on    evaporative 

value  of  petroleum, 
288. 
,,  on  utilisation  of  oil, 

299. 
,,  trial  of  Atkinson  en- 

^ne,  106. 
„  trial  of  Priestman  en- 
gine, 316. 
Urquhart  on  evaporative  power  of 
petroleum,  290. 
„         on  value  of  petroleum  fuel, 
289. 
Utilisation  of  heat,  4,  241. 

of  oil,  methods,  286. 
of  the  explosive  force  in 
gases,  5. 

Uxbridge,  Trial  of  Atkinson  engine 
with  Bowson  gas  at,  106. 
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Vaporisation  of  oil,  297,  301. 
Vaporiser,  Priestman  engine,  313. 
Variations  in  expansion  curve,  266. 
Various  small  British  gas  engines, 

134. 
French  gas  engines, 

161. 
French   oil   engines, 

356. 
German  gas  engines, 
189. 

Velocity  of  flame  propagation — 
Berthelot    and    VieiTie*8    experi- 
ments, 256. 
Bnnsen's  experiments,  253. 
Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier's  experi- 
ments, 254. 
Victoria  gas  engine,  69. 
Vosper  (Koots)  oil  launch,  391. 
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Wall  action  in  gas  engine  cylinders, 

263. 
„     action  in  gas  en^ne  cylinders, 

Richard  on,  264. 
Warchalowski  gas  engine,  72. 
Waste  of  heat,  3,  265. 
Water  gas,  193. 
Weatherhogg  oil  engine,  331 . 


Wenham  hot  air  engine,  409. 
Wilson  on  calorific  value  of  oil,  281. 
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Wittig  and  Hees  gas  engine,  64. 
„  ,,        method  of  igni- 

tion, 65. 
Witz,  Professor,  experiments  on  cool- 
ing action  of 
walls,  271. 
„    on  lighting  gas, 
267. 
trials  of  Charon  en- 
gine, 147. 
of  iSimplex  en- 
gine, 147. 
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TARRaw,    Messrs.,    Zephyr     spirit 

launch,  318. 
,,  tests  on  evaporation 

of  spirit,  319. 


Zephyr  spirit  launch,  Description  of 

the,  319. 
Zeuner,   Professor,  measurement  of 

heat,  226. 
Zurich,  Experiments  on  Dowson  gas 

at,  203. 
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CHARLBS  ORIFFm  Ji  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   DESIGN   OF   STRUCTURES: 

Ppaotloal  Trentl—  on  the  BuUdln^r  of  Brtd^eSt  Roofe,  dM». 

By   S.   ANGLIN,  CE., 

Ma^cr  of  Engineering,  Royal  Univcnity  of  Ireland,  late  Whitworth  Scholar,  ftc. 

With  very  numerous  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Tables. 
Large  Crown  8vo.    Cloth. 

Second    Edition,    Revised.     16s. 


The  leading  features  in  Mr.  AngUn's  carefully-planned  *'  Design  of  Struc- 
tures **  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  It  supplies  the  want,  long  felt  among  Students  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  of  a  concise  Text- book  on  Structures,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Elementary  Mathematics  only. 

2.  The  subject  of  Graphic  Statics  has  only  of  recent  years  been  generally 
applied  in  this  country  to  determine  the  Stresses  on  Framed  Structures ;  and 
in  too  many  cases  this  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  science  is  founded.  In  Mr.  Anglings  work  the  system  is  explained 
from  7TRST  principles,  and  the  Student  will  find  in  it  a  valuable  aid  in 
determining  the  stresses  on  all  irregularly-framed  structures. 

3.  A  large  number  of  Practical  Examples,  such  as  occur  in  the  every-day 
experience  of  the  Engineer,  are  given  and  carefully  worked  out,  some  being 
^solved  both  analytically  and  graplucally,  as  a  guide  to  the  Student 

4.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  Strength  of 
Joints,  Punching,  Drilling,  Rivetting,  and  other  processes  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  Bridges,  Roofs,  and  Structural  work  generally,  are  the  result 
of  MANY  years'  experience  in  the  bridge-yard ;  and  the  information  given 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  practical 
bridge-builder. 


"Student*  of  Engineering  will  find  this  Text-Book  invaluablb."— ^frA£^/. 

"The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  thoroughly  PRACTICAL  Tezl- 
Book"-^w7<£fr. 

"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  work  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the  BSST 
Tbxt-Booic  on  the  subject,  but  also  to  the  professional  enginter  as  an  bxcxxdimglt 
VALUABLE  book  of  reference."— itftfcAamrtf/  World, 

"This  work  can  be  cokfidrntly  recommended  to  engineers.  The  author  has  wisdy 
chosen  to  use  as  little  of  the  higher  mathematics  as  possible,  and  has  thus  made  his  book  of 
xbal  U8S  TO  THB  PRACTICAL  RHGiNRBR.  .  .  .  After  cardul  perusal,  we  have  nothing  but 
inaise  for  the -work*'— -Aa/wrv. 
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8CISNTIFI0  AND  TJKHNOLOOIOAL  WORKS.  J 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BY 

t 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,      and  A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

F.LC,  F.C.8.,  F.I.O.,  F.C  8., 

OontiUtiDf  Ghemlat  to  the  Grown  Agents  for  Consulting  Chemist,  Head  of  the  Chemistry 

the  Colonies.  Department,  Goldsmiths'  Inst., 

New  Cross. 

With  NnmeronB  Illustratioiis.    In  Two  Volames,  Large  8vo. 

Sold  Separately. 


O  Xj  U  BS  E      X. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ENGINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 

METALLURGY.      Price  10s.  6d. 

GENERAL   CONTENTS. 

I.  niTEODnCTION.  4.  Chemistry  of  Lubrication  and 

1.  Chemistry  of  the  CMef  Materials  Lubricants. 

of  Construction.  a  METALLURGICAL  PROCESSES 

2.  Sources  of  Energy.  used  In  the  Winning  and  Manu- 
8.  Chemistry  of  Steam-raising.                  faoture  of  Metals. 

itoxiXJIMIe:    ix« 

'  THE    CHEMISTRY    OP    MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

GENERAL      CONTENTS. 


I.  Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture. 

n.  Manufacture  of  Alkali,  ftc. 

in.  DestructlTe  Distillation. 

IV.  Artificial  Manure  Manufacture. 

V.  Petroleum. 
YL  Ume  and  Cement. 
Vn.  Clay  Industries  and  Glass, 
ym  Sugar  and  Starch. 
DC  Brewing  and  Instilling. 

X.  OUs,  Resins,  and  Varnishes. 


XI.  Soap  and  Candles. 
XII.  Textiles  and  Bleaching. 
XTTT,  Colouring  Matters,  Dyeing,  and 

Printing. 

XIV.  Paper  and  Pasteboard. 
XV.  Pigments  and  Paints. 
XVI.  Leather,  Glue,  and  Size. 
XVn.  Explosives  and  Matches. 
XVIU.  Minor  Chemical  Manufactures. 
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6  OBABLMS  eXWFIJr  S  OO.'B  PUBldOATlOMB. 

ASSAYING   (A  Text-Book  of): 

for  th€  U8e  of  Students,  Mine  Mtutagen,  Aaaayen,  dc 
.   By  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Late  Chkf  Aanjrer  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Capper  Company,  XiOadoa, 

And  J.  J.  BERINGER,  RLC,  F.C.S., 

Public  Analyst  for,  ^uid  Lecturer  to  tbe  Miuaf  AaMckudon  of,  Cornwall. 

With  numerous  Tables  and  Illustratioos.      Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  10/6L 

Third  Edition;  Revised. 

Gkneral  Contents.  —  Part  I.  —  Intsoductoky  ;  MANiruLATiON :  Sampling ; 
Drying ;  Calculation  of  Remits — Laboratory-books  and  Re^rts.  Mbthods  :  Dry  Gravi- 
metnc;  Wet  GraTimetric— Vbltimetric  Assays:  Titrometnc,  Colorimetric,  Gasometxic— 
Weigliiag  and   Mrasuwnr—  Reayents—  Formulae,  Equations,  &c. — Specific  Gravity. 

Past  II. — Mbtals  :  JDeleclion  and  Assay  of  Silirer,  Gold,  Platinum,  Mercury,  Copper, 
Lead,  Thallium,  Bisnuitli,  Antimony,  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobailt,  Ziac,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Tunp^ten, 
TitaMuas,  Manganese,  Chromium,  &c.— Earths,  Alkalies. 

Part  III. — Non-Mbtals:  Oxygen  and  Oxides;  The  Halogens — Sulphur  and  Sul- 
pkatea — ^Araeaic,  Phosphorus,  Nitrogen — Silicon,  Carbon,  Boron — Useful  Tables. 

"A  RKAiXY  MERiTOKiocs  WORK,  that  Buy  be  safely  depended  upon  either  fcr  systeauitic 
iaslxuctioo  or  for  reference." — Nature. 

**  This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  Essentially  of  a  practical  character. 
.  .  .  Contains  all  the  information  that  the  Assayer  will  find  necessary  in  the  rxawinati— 
•f  adaerals.  ** — Engineer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROCESSES,  APPARATUS,  AND  MATERIALS. 
GonqiriBmg  Working  Details  of  all  the  More  Important  Methods. 

By   a.   brothers,   F.R.A.S. 

W/TIf  TWENTY-FOUR  FULL  PAGE  PLATES  BY  MANY  OF  THE  PRO- 
CESSES DESCRIBED.  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT. 

In  8voy  Handsome  Cloth.     Price  i8j. 

General  Contfnts.  —  Part.  I.  Introductory  —  Historical 
Sketch;  Chemistry  and  Optics  of  Photography;  Artificial  Light. — 
Part  II.  Photographic  Processes. — Part  III.  Apparatus. — Part  IV. 
Materials. — Part  V. — Applications  of  Photography ;  Practical  Hints. 

"  Mr.  Brothers  has  had  an  experience  in  Photography  so  latge  and  varied  that  any  work 
by  him  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  valuable  ...  A  most  cohprbhbnsivb  volume, 
entering  arith  full  details  into  the  various  processes,  and  innv  pullv  illuslrsfeed.  The 
ntACTiCAL  HINTS  are  of  GREAT  VAJLUB.  .  .  .  Admirably  gotiq}.** — BriLJwter.  afFketegra^ky. 

"  For  the  Illustrations  alone,  the  book  is  most  interesting ;  but,  apart  from  theat,  the 
volume  is  valuable,  brightly  and  pleasantly  written,  and  most  admirably  axjraj^gsd."— 
Pkeiegmj^kic  News. 

"  Certainly  the  finest  tllustratbd  handbook  to  Photography  which  has  ever  been 
published.  Should  be  on  the  reference  shelves  of  every  Photographic  Society.  "—vffMNSJkwr 
Fketegrm^ter, 

**A  ^MBuibaok  so  far  in  advance  of  most  others,  that  the  Pi&otographer  iwat  out  ful 
to  obtain  a  copy  as  a  reference  work." — Pkeiogra^ktc  IVerk, 

*'The  COMPLBTBST  HANDBOOK  of  the  art  which  has  yet  been  published."— ^fr^/MRMi*. 

LONDON:   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


aaimtTiwia  and  TKORSoioaiaAL  wobkb.         r 

WORKS  BY  A.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  ■.B.C.S.,  F.C^S., 

Barriiter-at-Law,  Pablic  Analjst  for  the  County  of  Deyon,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

St  Maiylebone. 


FOODS: 

THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

In  Crown  8yo,  Cloth,  with   Elaborate  Tables,   Folding  Litho-Plate, 
and  Photographic  Frontispiece.     Fourth  Edition. 

aSN£RAX.    CONTICNTS. 

History  of  Adulteration — Legislation,  Past  and  Present — Apparatui 
usef  nl  to  the  Food-  Analyst —  *  *  Ash  " — 8ngar — Confectionery — Honey — 
Treacle — Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits — Starches — Wheaten- Flour —Bread 
— Oats — Barley — Rye  —Rice  —  Maize  —  Millet  —  Potato — Peas — Chinese 
Peas — Lentils — Beans  — Milk — Cream — Butter — Cheese — Tea— Cofifee — 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate — Alcohol — Brandy — Rum— Whiaky — Gin — Arrack — 
Liqueurs — Beer — Wine — Vinegar — Lemon  and  Lime  Juice — Mustard — 
Pepper  —  Sweet  and  Bitter  Almond  —  Annatto  —  Olive  Oil  —  Water. 
Appendix :  Text  of  English  and  American  Adultei-ation  Acts. 


"Thoroiiirhly  practical.  .  .  .  Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  practitioner." — i 
"  An  aduiirable  digest  uf  the  inoet  recent  state  of  knowledge.    .    .    .    Interesting  even  to  laj 
readers."— CAemiraZ  yewa. 

"  STA.5DS  nsRiTALLKD  for  Completeness  of  information."— .Santtarv  Record. 

%*  The  FoUETH  Editiox  contains  many  Additions. 


POISONSs 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

Third  Edition.     Li  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Tables  and  lUustrationB. 

Price  21s. 

aSNERAL    CONTENTS. 

I. — Historical  Introduction.  11. — Classification — Statistics — Connection 
between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition — Life  Tests— General 
Method  of  Procedure — The  Spectroscope — Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood 
Stains.  IIL — Poisonous  Gases.  IV. — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V. — More 
or  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI. — Alkaloids  and  Poisonous 
Vegetable  Principles.  VII. — Poisons  derived  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
Substances.  VIII. — The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX. — Inorganic  Poisons. 
Appendix :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

"  A  sonrf  D  and  pbactical  Manual  of  Toxicolofry,  which  cannot  be  too  warmlr  recommended. 
One  of  its  chief  merits  is  ttiat  it  discusses  suhstancee  wliich  have  been  overloolced."— (7A«mkai 
NeW9. 

"  One  of  the  bbst,  most  tbobodoh,  and  compuhiksitb  works  on  the  suhject."— AiAinlay 
Bfview. 

%*  In  the  TniBD  Edition,  Enlarged  and  tmrtly  Re-written,  Nbw  Ahalttical  Hbtdodb  hare 
been  introduced,  andtlie  Oadatbeic  Alkaloids,  or  Ptoxaisbs,  bodies  playing  au  greai  a  part  la 
Food-poisoning  and  in  the  Manifestations  of  Disease,  have  received  special  attention. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


8  OEAMLBS  OBirFIS  A  OO.'S  PUBUOATIONB. 

MINE-SURVEYING   (A   Text-Book   of): 

For  the  use  of  Managen  of  Mines  and  CoUieriee,  StudenU 
at  the  RoyaJ  School  of  Mines,  dc. 

By   BENNETT   H.    B  ROUGH,    F.G.S., 

Late  Instructor  of  Miae-Sunreyiac,  Royal  School  of  Miaes. 

With  Diagrams.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

General  Contents. 

General  Explanations — Measurement  of  Distances — Miner's  Dial — ^Variation  of 
the  Magnetic-Needle — Surveying  with  the  Magnetic-Needle  in  presence  of  Iron — 
Sinrveying  vrith  the  Fixed  Needle — German  Dial — Theodolite — ^Traversing  Under- 
groond— ^urfEice-Surveys  with  Theodolite — Plotting  the  Survey— Calculation  of 
Areas — Levelling — Connection  of  Undereround-  and  Surface-Surveys — Measuring 
Distances  by  Telescope— Setting-out — Mine-Surveying  Problems — Mine  Plans — 
Applications  of  Magnetic-Needle  in  Mining — Appendices, 

"  It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  has  loag  been  wanted,  and  no  Eagllsh-speakiag  Mine  Agent 
or  Miaiag  Student  will  consider  his  technical  library  complete  without  iL'  — Nature, 

"Supplies  a  long-felt  want.*— /r»«, 

"A  valuable  accessory  to  Surveyon  in  every  department  of  commercial  eaterpriae.**— 
CeBiiVf  GttaritffaM, 


T^O  UK  S 

By  WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Stady  of  Force  and  Motion. 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  dear  ia  style  and  practical  in  method,  'Thb  Studsnt's  Mbchanics'  is  ootdially  to  be 
recommended  firom  all  points  c£yiew."—A^kenaum, 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS, 

Papers  reprinted  from  the  Engineer,     In  Crown  Svo,  is. 

FUEL   AND    WATER: 

A  Manual  for  Users  of  Steam  and  ^A^ater. 
Bt  Pbof,  SCHWACKHOFER  and  W.  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.    (See  p.  38.) 

■     -  -  -  ■ 
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BOISNTIFIO  AND  TJBOHNOLOGIOAL  WOBKS.  9 

GAS    MANUFACTURE 

(THE    CHEMISTRY    OF). 

A  Hand-Book  on  the  Production,  Purification,  and  Testing 
of  Illuminating  Gas,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye- 
Products  of  Gas  Manufacture.    For  the 
Use  of  Students. 

BY 

W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 

Head  Chemlit,  Gas  Works,'Beckton,  London,  E. 


GENEBAIi     CONTENTS. 

I.  Raw    Materials  for    Qas      VI.  Final  Details  of  Hann- 

Hannfactare.  facture. 

II.  Coal  Gas.  VII.  Gas  Analysis. 

III.  Carbnretted  Water  Ons.       VIII.  Photometry. 

IV.  Oil  Gas.  IX.  Applications  of  Gas. 
V.  Enriching  hy  Light  Oils.  X.  Bye-Prodncts. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations,     Price  98, 


*J^  This  work  deals  'pnm&rUy  with  the  ordinarj  processes  of  Gas  Manupagturb 
emplojed  in  this  conntxy,  and  aims  especiallj  nt  indicating  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based.  The  more  modem,  but  as  yet  subsidiary,  processes  are  fully  treated 
also.  The  Chapters  on  Oas  Analysis  and  Photometry  will  enable  the  consumer  to> 
msp  the  methods  by  which  the  qnality  of  the  gas  he  uses  is  ascertained,  and  in  the 
Chapter  on  The  Applications  of  Oas^  not  only  is  it  discussed  as  an  illuminant,  bnt 
also  as  a  read]^  source  of  heat  and  power.  In  the  final  Chapter,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  trace  in  a  readily-intelligible  manner  the  extraction  of  the  principal  derivatives 
from  the  crude  Bte-products.  The  work  deals  incidentally  witn  the  most  modern 
developments  of  the  industry,  inchiding  inter  alia  the  commercial  production  and 
uses  or  acetylene  and  the  application  of  compressed  gas  for  Street  Traction.  The  need» 
of  the  Students  in  Technical  Colleges  and  Classes  have  throughout  been  kept  in  view. 
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go  CHARLSS  QRIFFIN  *,  CO.'S  PUBLWAT10S8. 


Works  by  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  H.R.I.A.,  F.G.S., 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  CoU^e  of  Science  for  Inland. 

PRACTICAL    GEOLOGY 

(^IDS    IN): 

WITH  A   SECTION  ON  PALjEONTOLOGY. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.      With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  los.  6d. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS.-~PART  I.— Sampling  of  the  Earth's 
Crust.  PART  II.— Examination  of  Minerals.  PART  III. — Examina- 
tion OF  Rocks.    PART  IV.— Examination  of  Fossils. 

"  Prof.  Cole  treats  of  the  examination  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  a  vray  that  has  nerer 
been  attempted  before  .  .  .  dbsekving  of  the  highest  praise.  Here  indeed  are 
'Aids '  INNUMERABLE  and  invaluable.  All  the  directions  are  given  with  the  utmost  dear- 
oess  and  precision." — Atkenttum. 

"  To  the  vounger  workers  in  Geology,  Prof.  Cole's  book  will  be  as  ikdispensablb  as  a 
dictionary  to  ine  learners  of  a  language.  — Saturday  Review. 

"That  the  work  deserves  its  title,  that  it  is  full  of  'Aids/ and  in  the  highest  degree 
■*  PRACTICAL,*  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  it," — Nature. 

**  This  excellent  Manual  .  .  .  will  be  a  very  great  help.  ,  •  •  •  The  secdoa 
on  the  Examination  of  Fossils  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  published.  .  .  .  FuLX. 
of  well-digested  information  from  the  newest  souroes  and  from  personal  research. **^Animir 
'e/Nat,  History. 


New  and  Attractive  Work  by  Profl  OOLE. 

OPEN-AIR     STUDIES! 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

With  12  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs,      doth.     8s.  6d. 

General  Contents. — The  Materials  of  the  Earth — A  Mountain  Hollow 
— Down  the  Valley —Along  the  Shore — Across  the  Plains — Dead  Volcanoes 
—A  Granite  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Earth— The  Surrey  Hills— The 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

"The  FAsniXATiso  'Opkn'-Air  Studies'  of  Prof.  Oolk  give  the  Rubject  a  qlow  of 
AxiMATiox  .  .  .  cannot  fail  to  arouse  kev.s  ixtkrkst  in  seolojry.  We  would  commend 
the  work  oven  to  advanced  Stuieiits  anl  Teachers,  for  they  woul'i  assuredly  rBEsaax ur 
their  knowlkdgk  on  many  a  subie-it."— Geological  iiagazina. 

**  This  CHARMING  book  ou^ht  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  everybody  who  desires  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  f^oology.  The  author  .  .  .  has  handled  his  subiect  in  such  a  wayaa  to 
combine  iht^  strict.ness  of  scikn'ck  with  a  manner  of  treatment  so  ka.st,  i*opula.b,  and 
▲OREEADLE  thai  the  most  iudi^oreat  reader  could  hardly  peruse  it  without  being  inspired 
with  an  interest  in  the  subjt^ct.  ...  An  immkn-^r  mass  ov  facts  Is  brought  before  the 
reader,  and  the  value  and  bearing  of  every  item  exhibited  with  the  almost  oleameM.*'— 
Freeman's  Journal. 

"  A  book  that  may  very  well  make  the  leisure  time  of  even  the  toariat  a  soobob  of 
mcTRUCTiox  and  plbasube— not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  a  whole  lavmuL^-^kugnw 
Herald. 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  Guide  to  the  Construction  of  Works  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

BY 

W.  SANTO    CRIMP,    M.Inst.C.K,   F.G.S., 

Late  Assistant-Engineer,  London  County  CoundL 

With  Tables,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  37  Lithc^[raphic  Plates,     Medium 

Svo.     Handsome  Cloth. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    30s. 


PART  L— Introductory. 


Introduction. 

Details  of  River  Pollutions  and  Recommenda- 

tioos  of  Various  Conuiiissions. 
Hourly  and  Daily  Flow  of  Sewage. 
The  Pail  System  as  Affecting  Sewage. 
The  Separation  of  Rain-water  from  toe  Sewage 

Fkoper. 


Settlmg  Tanks. 

Chemical  Processes. 

The  Disposal  of  Sewage>sludge. 

The  Preparation  of  Land  for  Sewage  Di^ 

posal. 
Table  of  Sewage  Farm  Managemeat. 


PART  IL— Sewaob  Disposal  Works  in  Operation— Thbik 
Construction,  Maintenance,  and  Cost. 

lUustrated  by  Plates  showing  the  General  Plan  and  Arrangement  adopted 

in  each  District. 


Map  of  the  LONDON  Sewage  System. 

Crossness  Outfall. 

Barking  Outfall. 

Dencaster  Irrigation  Farm. 

Beddington  Irrigation  Farm,  Borough  of 
Croydon. 

Bedford  Sewage  Farm  Irrigation.  ^ 

Dewsbury  and  Hitchin  Intermittent  Fil- 
tration. 

Mcrton,  Croydon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Swanwick.  Derbyahire. 

The  Ealing  Sewage  Works. 

Chbwick. 

Ring&ton-on-Thames,  A  B.  C  Process. 

Salford  Sewage  Works. 


Bradford,  Precipitation. 
New    Maiden,   Chemical 

Small  Filters. 
Friem  Bamet. 

Acton,  Ferozone  and  Polarite  Process. 
Ilford,  Chadwell,  and  Dagenham  Works. 
Coventry. 
Wimbledon. 
Birmingham. 
Margate. 
Portsmouth. 

BERLIN  Sewage  Farms. 
Sewage    Prccipiution    Works,    Dortaumd 

(Germany). 
Treatment  of  Sewage  by  Electrolysis. 


*•*  From  the  fact  of  the  Author's  having,  for  some  years,  had  charge  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Works  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Metropolis,  the  chapter  on  London  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  important  details  which  would  not  otherwise  nave  been  available. 

"  All  persons  interested  in  Sanitary  Science  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Crimpw  ... 
His  work  will  be  especially  useful  to  Sanitary  AtrTHORiTiKS  and  their  advisers  ■  .  . 
BMXNBNTi.Y  PRACTICAL  AND  USBFUL  .  .  .  gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  MANY^  or  THS 
MOST  IMPORTANT  SEWAGE  WORKS  of  England  .  .  .  with  very  valuable  informadon  as  to 
the  COST  of  construction  and  working  of  each.  .  .  .  The  caremlly-prepared  drawings  per- 
mit of  an  easy  comparison  between  the  diAerent  systems.*'— Z,«f«friL 

"  Probably  the  most  complbtb  and  sbst  trbatisb  on  the  subiect  which  has  asoeaired 
in  our  language  ■  .  Will  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  who  have  the  proUem  of 
Sewage  Disp<Mal  to  fiuM.**—£dmhtrrA  Msdkmi/^mmal 
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Pocket  Size.    Leather.    With  Illustratio&s.     12b.  6d. 


HYGIENE  (A  Hand-Book  of), 

BY 

SURGEON-MAJOR    A.    M.    DAVIES,    D. P. H. Oamb,^ 

Late  AniaUuit-Proreaaor  of  Hygiene,  Anny  Hedloil  School. 


General  Contents. 

Air  and  Ventilation — Water  and  Water  Supply — Food  and  Dieting — 
Removal  and  Disposal  of  Sewage— Habitations — Personal  Hygiene — Soil» 
and  Sites — Climate  and  Meteorology — Causation  and  Prevention  of  Disease 
— Disinfection. 

"  This  ADMiftABU  HAiTDRooK  .  .  .  gires  FULL  Infonnation  comproiaed  into  tlie  tnuUest 
pouible  balk/'— £tfm.  Med.  JoumaL 

"  Tlie  eleirant  dress  of  the  little  rolume  before  ns  is  but  the  onter  covering  of  a  tehlt  rich 
KBHXBL,  and  justlT  merits  the  praise  it  spontaneously  calls  forth.  Attractive  to  the  eye,  Surgeon- 
Major  Datiks'  volume  is  equally  attractive  to  the  mind.  Students  will  find  that  its  500  pages 
comprise  all  information  ueoeasary.  Compact,  hardt,  coMpaKHBasiVB,  it  certainly  merits  a 
high  place  among  the  text-books  of  the  ^Ay. "Sanitary  Hecord. 

"  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Surgeon-Major  Da  vies'  book  ...  he  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  make  himself  a  mastbr  of  thb  bcibxcb,  and  be  has  a  right  to  speak.  .  .  .  Womdbrfdllt 
WXLL  UP  TO  DATS,  Well  and  clearly  written,  pleasant  to  read.' — TAe  Lancet. 

"  ReHlly  an  adm ibablb  book.  ...  A  most  haxdt  work  of  rbpbrbhcb  AiU  of  Information.'^ 
— The  Hotjntal. 

"  A  singularly  compact  and  elegant  volnme  .  .  .  contains  an  admirable  precis  of  everythlng- 
relating  to  ilygiene  clbarlt  and  logically  arrahobd  and  easy  of  reference.  Likely,  we  think» 
to  be  the  favourite  textbook,  "—i^ublic  Health. 


BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A   Short   Manual  for   Students   and 

Practical  Men. 

By    GEORGE    DUERR, 

Director  of  the  Blpacbing,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  DepartmAot  at  the  Accrington  and  Bacni^ 
Technical  Schools :  Chemist  and  Colourisl  at  the  irwoll  Print  Works. 

Assisted   by   WILLIAM    TURNBULL 

(of  TnmbuU  &  Stockdale,  Limited). 

With  Diagrams,  and  upwards  of  One  Hundreil  Dyed  and  Printed  Patterns^ 
designed  to  show  various  Stages  in  the  Processes  described. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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TVORK  S 

By  J.   R.   AINSWORTH   DAVIS,   B.A, 

PKOFESSOR  OP  BI0XXX2T,  UNXVSKSITY  COLLEGE,  ABERTSTWTTH. 


DAVIS  (Prof.  Ainsworth):  BIOLOGY  (An  Ele- 
mentary Text- Book  of).    In  large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.    Second  Edition. 

Part  I.  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology.    With  Complete  Index- 

Glossaxy  and  128  Illustrations.     Price  8s.  6d. 

Part  II.  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology.  With  Complete  Index- 
Glossary  and  Z08  Illustrations.    Price  los.  6d. 

EACH     PART     SOLD     SEPARATELY, 

%*  Note — The  Second  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged* 
and  includes  all  the  leading  selected  Types  in  the  various  Organic  Groups. 

''Certainly  the  bbst  'biology'  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  owes  its  pre- 
eminence to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  bxcbllbnt  attempt  to  present  Biology  to  the  Student  as  a 
CORRELATBD  AND  COMPLBTB  sciBNCB.  The  glossorial  Index  is  a  MOST  USBFUL  addition."— 
British  Medical  JoumaL 

**  Furnishes  a  clbar  and  comprbhbnsivb  exposition  of  the  subject  in  a  systbmatic 
firm.**—  Saturday  Revitw- 

"  Literally  rACKBD  with  information.'*— <;£»/^ttf  Mtdical Journal. 


DAVIS  (Prof.  Ainsworth):  THE  FLOWERING 

PLANT,  as  Illustrating  the  First  Principles  of  Botany.     Large  Crown 
8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.     Second  Edition. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Text-book  which  would  better  guide  the  student  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  modem  discoveries  in  Botany.   .    .    .   The  scibntipic  accuracy  of  statement. 


and  the  concise  exiwsition  of  first  principlbs  make  it  valuable  for  educational  purposes.    In 

Bjriven,  drawn  froi 

Hermann  MttUer,  Kemer,  and  laibbock,  of  what  is  known  of  the  Fertilisation  of  Flowers.*^ 


the  chapter  on  the  Physiology  of  Flowers,  an  admirabU  ritumi  is  siven,  drawn  from  Darwin, 


DAVIS  and  SELENKA:  A  ZOOLOGICAL 

POCKET-BOOK;  Or,  Synopsis  of  Animal  Classification.     Comprising 

Definitions  of  the  Phyla,  Classes,  and  Orders,  with  Explanatory  Remarks 

and  Tables.      By  Dr.   Emil  Selenka,   Professor  in  the   Univeriiity  of 

Erlangen.      Authorised    English   translation    from   the  Third   German 

Edition.    In  Small  Post  8vo,  Interleaved  for  the  use  of  Students.    Limp 

Covers,  4s. 
"  Dr.  Selenka's  Manual  will  be  found  useful  hj  all  Students  of  Zoology.    It  is  a  com pw> 
HBHSiVB  and  succBSsrtJL  attempt  to  present  us  with  a  scheme  of  the  natural  arrangement  of 
the  animal  world."— ^</«>f.  Med.  JoumaL 

"Will  prove  very  serviceable  to  those  who  are  attending  Biol<^gy  Lectures.    .    .    .    The 
is  accurate  and  cXtSkX.**— Lancet. 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES: 

A   Praetieal  Text -Book  on    Internal    Combustion   Motors 

without  BoUer. 

By    BRYAN    DONKIN,    M.Inst.C.E. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  8vo. 

Gbnkral  Contents.— Gas  Enfiines :— General  Description— History  and  Develop- 
ment—British, French,  and  German  Gas  Engines — Gas  Production  for  Motive  Power- 
Theory  of  the  Gas  Engine — Chemical  Composition  of  Gas  in  Gas  Engines— Utilisation  of 
Heat — Explosion  and  Combustion.  Oil  MOtOPS: — Histoiy  and  Development — Various 
Types— Pnestman's  and  other  Oil  Engines.  Hot-AlF  EnSTmeS :— History  and  Develop- 
ment— Various  Types:  Stirling's,  Ericsson's,  &c.,  &c 

"The  BBST  BOOK  NOW  PUBLISHED  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines.  .  .  .  Will  be  of 
VERY  GREAT  INTEREST  to  the  numerous  practical  engineers  who  have  to  make  themselves 
familiar  ¥fith  the  motor  of  the  day.    .    .    .    Mr.   Donkin  has  the   advantage  of   long 

PRACTICAL  SXPERIRNCB,  Combined  With  HIGH  SCIENTIFIC  AND  BXPEEIMENTAL  KNOWLEDGE, 

and  an  accurate  perception  of  the  requirements  of  Engineers." — Tke  Engineer. 

"The  intelligence  that  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  has  published  a  Text-book  should  be  good 
NEWS  to  all  who  desire  reliable,  up-to-date  infoimation.  .  .  .  His  book  is  most  timely, 
and  we  welcomed  it  at  first  signt  as  being  just  the  kind  of  book  for  which  everybody  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  has  been  looking.  .  .  .  We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Doslcin's 
work.  ...  A  monument  of  carefiH  labour.  .  .  .  Luminous  and  comprehensive.  .  .  . 
Nothing  of  any  importance  seems  to  have  been  omi\.VtA,*'—J<mmal  a/Gas  Ltghtmg. 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (A  Short  Manual  of). 

By  a.  DUPR]S,    Ph.D.,  F.R.S^  and    WILSON    HAKE, 

PkD.,  F.I.C.,  F.CS.,  of  the  Westminster  Hoephal  Medical  School 
Second  Edition,  Revised.      Crown  8vo.      Cloth,.  7s.  6d. 


(t 


'  A  well-written^  clear  and  accurate  Elementary  Mamsal  of  Inoiigairic  Chemistrf . 
We  agree  heartily  m  the  system  adopted  by  Drs.  Dupr€  and  Hake.    Will  make  Ei 
mental  Work  tkbbly  interesting  because  intelligible." — Saturday  Review. 

**  There  is  no  question  that,  given  the  perfect  grounding  of  the  Student  in  his  Science, 
the  remainder  comes  afterwards  to  him  in  a  manner  much  more  simple  and  easily  acquired. 
The  work  is  an  example  of  the  advantages  of  the  Systematic  Treatment  of  a 
Science  over  the  fragmentarv  style  so  generally  followed.  By  a  long  way  the  best  of  tlw 
■wall  Manuals  for  Students. '^ — Analyst, 


HINTS   ON   THE   PRESERVATION   OF   FISH, 

IN   HBFKRENCE   TO    FOOD   SUPPLY. 
By  J.    COSSAR   EWART,    M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Ediaboish. 
In  Crown  8vo.    Wrapper,  6d. 

LONDON :  EXBTER  STREET,  STRAND, 
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SioOND  Edition,  RevistcL     Roj^al  %vo,     WUh  numerous  lUutiraiwns  attd 
13  Lithographic  Plates,     Handsamt  Cloth,     Price  yu, 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 

(A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON) : 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  fhe  Constraction  of  Bridges  in 

Iron  and  SteeL 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUSHTSMEN,  AND  EN8INEERS. 

BY 

T.  CLAXTON  FIDLER,  M.  INST.  CE., 

Prof,  of  EagnMerinf ,  UmTenity  CoUef«,  Dnndee. 


"Mr.  FiDLKB'B  8VC0BSB  BTises  fiom  the  oombinaitioii  at  BIFXribrce  and 
BIMFUCITY  or  TREATMENT  displaced  on  every  page.  .  .  .  Theory  ia  kept  in 
subordination  to  practice,  ana  his  book  is,  therefore,  as  nseful  to  girder-maken 
as  to  students  of  Bridge  Construction.**— ('* T'Ae  Architect^  en  the  Second 
Editkm,} 

*'  Of  late  yean  the  American  treatiaes  on  Practical  and  Applied  Meehanioa 
hft^e  taken  the  lead  .  .  .  since  the  opening  up  of  a  vast  continent  ha» 
given  the  Amerioui  engineer  m  number  of  new  bridge --probleinB  to  solve 
.  .  .  but  we  look  to  the  frbbbbt  Trbatibb  of  BBiDOB-CoysTBUonoB,  and 
the  Forth  Bridge,  to  bring  vm  to  the  front  again."— J^ii^ineer. 

"  One  of  the  vbrt  bbst  bbobnt  works  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  il» 
Mpplication  to  Bridge-Conatraction.        .    .    Well  rapayB  a  oareful  Study. ''^ 


An  niDiBFBHSABLB  HAHDBOOK  fortho  practical  Enginoer."— itToiKfie, 


'  An  admirable  aooount  of  the  theory  and  prooeaa  of  bridgo-dengn>  at  ohob 
BCiBBTiFio  AMD  TBOBOOOHLT  PRACTICAL.  It  IS  a  book  BQch  m  WO  have  *  light 
to  oxpeet  from  one  who  is  himself  a  substantiid  contributor  to  the  theory  of 
the  Bubject,  as  well  as  »  bridge-builder  of  repute."— i^ohiniair  Beview. 

'*Thii  book  is  b  flK>d«l  of  what  an  engineering  treatise  ought  to  bo.*— 
Jndm^Hei. 

*' A  BoiBBTiwo  TKBAtiBB  OF  ORBAT  jaBTr.^—WtttmhuUr  Re^tm, 

*'0f  recent  text-books  on  subjects  of  mechanical  soienee,  there  bao 
umared  no  one  more  ablb,  bxhausttvb,  or  usKVULthsn  Mr.  daztoo 
raiei's  work  on  Bridge-Constmotum."— fibolniMHi. 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


i6  0HARLB8  QRIFFIN  dk  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

ORE  &;  STONE  MINING 

BY 

C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

VROPBSSOR   OK  MINING,  ROYAL  COLLBGB  OF  SCIENCB;    K.M.    INSPECTOR  OF  MINES. 

In  Lai^e  8vo.    With  Frontispiece  and  716  Illustrations.    34s. 


"Dr.  Foster's  book  was  expected  to  be  iepoch-haking,  and  it  fully  justifies  sudi  expec- 
tation. ...  A  MOST  ADMIRABLE  accouBt  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  practically  all 
KNOWN  MINERALS.   Probably  sunds  unrivalled  for  completeness. "—  Tk*  Mininf^  y^umaL 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION.  Mode  of  Ocouppence  of  Hlnepals :  CUasifioation:  Tabular 
Deposits,  Masses — Examples:  Alum,  Amber,  Antimonv«  Arsenic,  Asbestos,  Asphalt, 
Barytes.  Borax,  Boric  Acid,  Carbonic  Acid,  Clay,  Cobalt  Ore,  Copper  Ore,  Diamonds. 
Flint,  Freestone,  Gold  Ore.  Graphite,  Gypsum.  Ice,  Iron  Ore,  Lead  Ore,  Manganese 
Ore,  Mica,  Natural  Gras.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Ozokerite,  Petroleum,  Phoephate  of  Lime 
iPotassium  Salts,  Quicksilver  Ore,  Salt,  Silver  Ore,  Slate,  Sulphur,  Tin  Ore,  Zinc  Ore. 
Faults.  ProspeetinsT :  Chance  Discoveries  —  Adventitious  Finds  —  Geolocry  as  a 
'Guide  to  Minerals— Associated  Minerals— Surface  Indications.  Boring:  uses  of 
Bore-bolM— Methods  of  Boring  Holes:  i.  By  Rotation,  ii.  By  Percussion  with  Rods, 
tii.  By  Percussion  with  Rope.  Breaking  Ground:  Hand  Tools— Machinery— 
Transmission  of  Power— Excavatinff  Machinery:  i.  Steam  Diggers,  ii.  Dredges, 
iii.  Rock  Drills,  iv.  Machines  for  Cutting  Grooves,  v.  Machines  for  Tunnelling — 
Modes  of  using  Holes— Driving  and  Sinking— Fire-setting— Excavating  bv  Water. 
Supportinsr  Exeavations:  Timbering— Masonry— Metallic  Supports— Watertight 
Linings— Special  Processes.  Exploitation:  Open  Works :— Hydraulic  Mining- 
Excavation  of  Minerals  under  Water— Extraction  of  Minerals  by  Wells  and  Bore- 
holes—Underground Workings— Beds— Veins— Masses.  Haula^  OP  Transport: 
Underground:  by  Shoots,  Pipes,  Persons,  Sledges,  Vehicles,  Railways,  Machinery. 
Boats— Conveyance  above  Ground.  Hoisting  or  Winding :  Motors,  Drums,  and  - 
Pulley  Frames— Ropes,  Chains,  and  Attachments— Receptacles— Other  Appliances- 
Safety  Appliances— Testing  Ropes— Pneumatic  Hoisting.  Drainage :  Sur&ce  Water 
— Dams— Drainage  Tunnels— Siphons— Winding  Machinery —Pumping  Engines 
above  ground — Pumping  Engines  below  ground — Co-operative  Pumping.  Ventila- 
tion: AtmtDsphere  of  Mines— Causes  of  Pollution  of  Air— Natural  Ventilation — 
Artificial  Ventilation :  i.  Furnace  Ventilation,  ii.  Mechanical  Ventilation— Testing 
the  Quality  of  Air— Measurinj^^  the  Quantity  and  Pressure  of  the  Air— Efficiency  of 
Ventilating  Appliances  —  Resistance  caused  by  Friction.  Lighting:  Reflected 
Daylight — Candles— Torchee— Lamps— Welb  Light— Safety  Lamps— Gas— Electric 
Light  Descent  and  Ascent :  Steps  and  SUdes— Ladders— Buckets  and  Cages— Man 
fingine.  Dressing:  i.  Mechanical  Processes:  Washing,  Hand  Picking,  Breaking 
Up,  Consolidation,  Screening— ii.  Processes  depending  on  Physical  Properties : 
Motion  in  Water,  Motion  m  Air^Desiccation— Liquefaction  and  Distillation — 
Magnetic  Attraction— iii.  Chemical  Processes :  Solution,  Evaporation  and  Crystal- 
lisation, Atmospheric  Weathering,  Calcination,  Cementation,  Amalgamation — Ap- 
plication of  Processes— Loss  in  Dressing— Sampling.  Principles  of  Employment 
of  Mining  Labour :  Payment  by  Time,  Measure,  or  Weight— By  Combination  of 
these  — By  Value  of  Product.  Legislation  affecting  Mine?  &nd  Quarries: 
Ownership— Taxation— Working  Regulations— Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts 
—Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act— Other  Statutes.  Condition  of  the  Miner :  Clothing 
—Housing— Education— Sickness— Thrift— Recreation.  Accidents:  Death  Rate  of 
Miners  from  Accidents— Relative  Accident  Mortality  Underground  and  Above- 
ground— Classification  of  Accidents— Ambulance  Training. 

'*This  epoch-making  work  .  .  .  appeals  to  men  of  experience  no  less  than  to 
students  .  .  .  gives  numercus  examples  from  the  mining  practice  of  every  country. 
Many  of  its  chapters  are  upon  subjects  not  usually  dealt  with  in  text  books.  ...  Of 
great  interest.    .    .    .    KATaXT^\y\\\n^Xxaxtd.*^'-Berg-undHiltfeHmdMHischeZHtun£. 

"  This  splendid  work."— <?«/rrr.  Ztukrft,  /ur  Btrg-  und  HMitmwesen. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Second  Edition  (for  1896).     Shortly, 
Cloth,  for  Office  use,  8s.  6d.     Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  8s.  6d. 

GRIFFIN'S  ELECTRICAL  PRICE-BOOK. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

Uleetrieal,   Civil,  Marine,  and  Borough  Engrineers,  Loeal 
Authorities,  Architects,  Railway  Contractors,  &c.,  &e. 

EDITED  BY 

H.    J.    DOWSING, 

Memhtrofth*  InsHiulion  of  Electrical  Engiruert;  o/iht  Society  of  Arts;  of  the  London 

Chamber  of  Commerce f  ^c. 

GENERAL  OONTENTS. 

Part  I.—PRICES  AND  DETAILS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS. 

Part  II.— USEFUL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
JSLECTRICAL  ENERGY;  Complete  Estimates;  Reports,  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations, Useful  Tables,  &c. ;  and  General  Information  r^arding  the  carrying  out 
of  Electrical  Work. 

"  The  Electrical  Price- Book  removes  all  mystery  about  the  cost  of  Electriod 
Power.  By  its  aid  the  expense  that  will  be  entailed  by  utilising  electricity  on  a  laiige  or 
■small  scale  can  be  discovered.  .  .  .  Contains  that  sort  of  information  which  is  most  often 
required  in  an  architect's  office  when  the  application  of  Electricity  is  being  considered/'-* 
Architect. 

"  The  value  of  this  Electrical  Price-Book  cannot  BE  ovBR-BSTiMATBD.  •  •  ,  Will 
'Save  time  and  trouble  both  to  the  engineer  and  the  business  vaua.**^ Machinery. 


GRIFFIN  (John  Joseph,  F.CS.)  : 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Manual  of  Ezperimentml 
Chemistry.  With  540  Engravings  of  Apparatus.  TttUh  EdUUn,  Crowm 
8vo.     Cloth.    Complete  in  one  volume,  doth,  gilt  top^  12/6. 

Part    I. — Elementary  Chemistiy,  2/. 

Part  II.— The  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements,   10/6. 


GURDEN  (Richard  Lloyd,  Authorised  Surveyor 

for  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria) : 

TRAVERSE  TABLES :  computed  to  Four  Places  Decimals  for  eveiy 
Minute  of  Angle  up  to  100  of  Distance.  For  the  use  of  Surveyors  and 
Engineers.     Third  EdUioiu     Folio,  strongly  half-bound,  21/. 

\*  PubHsked  with  Caruurrefue  of  the  Surveyors- Gtneral  for  New  SoMtk 

Wales  and  Victoria, 

*' Those  who  have  experience  in  exact  Sukvey-wokk  will  best  know  how  to  appredal* 
die  enormous  amount  of  labour  represented  by  thif  valuable  book.  The  computadoiis 
enable  the  user  to  ascertain  the  sines  and  cosines  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  within 
half  an  inch,  and  this  by  reference  to  but  One  Table,  in  place  of  th«  usual  Fifteen 
minute  computations  required.  This  alone  is  evidence  of  the  assistance  which  the  Tablet 
ensure  to  every  user,  and  as  every  Surveyor  in  active  pracdce  has  lUt  the  want  of  snck 
asnstanoe,  few  knowing  of  their  publication  will  remam  without  them." — Engineer, 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Griffin's  Standard   Publications 


TOR 


ENGINEERS,  ELECTRICIANS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS, 
NATAL  CONSTRUCTORS,  AND  SURYETORS. 


PAOK 


Applied  Mechanics,  .  Kankine,  Browne,  Jamieson,  29,  8,  23 


Civil  Engrineering:, 

Bridgre-Construction,    . 

Deaigrn  of  Structures,  . 

Sewag^e  Disposal  Worlds, 

Traverse  Tables,    . 
Marine  Engrineering', 

StabiUty  of  Sliips, 
The  Steam-Engrine,  . 
Chemistry  for  Engineers, 
Gas,  Oil,  and  Air-Eng^ines, 
Boiler  Construction, 
„  Kanagrement, 
Fuel  and  Water  (for 

Steam  Users), 
Machinery  and  Millwork, 


Prop.  Rankink, 
Prop.  Fidler, 
S.  Akglin,  . 
Santo  Crimp, 
r  l.  gurden, 
A.  E.  Sbaton, 
Sir   E.,J.  Reed, 
Rankin E,  Jamieson, 
Blount  tk  Bloxam, 
Bryan  Donkin, 
T.  W.  Traill,    . 
R.  D.  MuNRO,     . 

f  SCHWACKHOPER   AND 

\     Browne, 
Prof.  Rankine, 
Prop.  Robinson, 


29 
15 

4 
11 
17 
39 
32 
29,23 

5 
14 
42 
25 


} 


38 


29 
36 
35 


Hydraulic  Machinery,  . 

Metallurgrical  Machinery,    H.  C.  Jenkins, 

Useflll  Rules  and  Tables        f  Pbofs.  Rankink  and  ) 

for  Engineers,  &C.,   •      I      Jamieson,         .        J 

Eleetrieal  Pocket-Book,        Munro  and  Jamieson, 

Electrical  Price-Book,  .       H.  J.  Dowsing,  . 

Graphic  Tables  for  Con- 
version of  Measurements,  Pkof.  Robt.  H.  Smith, 

Marine  Engrineers'  Pocket- 

3qo|^^     ....      Sbaton  and  Rounthwaite,    39 
Nystrom'S  Podcet-Book,       Dennis  Marks,  .        .        26 


29 

26 
17 

41 
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Griffin's  Standard  Publications 


TOB 


GEOLOGISTS,  MINE-MANAGERS,  AND  METALLiJBGiSTS. 


PAGC 

Geology  (Stratlgrraphical) 

,           R.    l>rHERIDGE,      . 

27 

„     (Physical),  • 

Prof.  Seeley,     . 

27 

M      (Practical),  . 

Prof.  Cole, 

10 

,,      (Introduction  to) 

»                >»                  •        • 

10 

Mine-Surveying, 

B.  H.  Brough,   . 

8 

Mining,  Coal, 

H.  \V.  Hughes,. 

21 

„      Ore  and  Stone,  . 

Prof.  Le  Neve  Foster, 

16 

Blasting  and  Explosives, 

0.    GUTTMANN,      . 

20 

Assaying,    .       .       .       . 

0.  db  J.  J.  Beringer, 

6 

Metallurgy, 

Phillips  and  Bauerbiajt, 

28 

„    (Introduction  to), 

Prop.  Roberts- A  ustek, 

35 

„     (Elementary), 

Prop.  Sexton,     . 

40 

Copper,  Metallurgy  of. 

Tnos.  Gibe, 

35 

Gold, 

T.  K.  Rose, 

37 

Iron  and  Steel,  „ 

Prof.  Turner,    . 

43 

Alloys, 

Prof.  Roberts- Austen, 

35 

Griffin's  "Health"  Publications. 


Ambulance, 

Distnfeetion  and  Disinfec- 
tants, 
First  Aid  at  Sea, 
Foods  and  Poisons, 
Hygiene,    . 
Practical  Sanitation, 
Sewagre  Disposal  Works,. 

Hygrienic   Prevention  of 
Consumption, 


Dr.  Riddell, 


34 


Dr.  Rideal,        .        .         33 

Dr.  Johnson  Smith,  .        34 

A.  Wynter  Blyth,    .  7 

Surgeon-Major  Davieb,      12 

Dr.  Geo.  Reid,  .        .'33 

Santo  Crimp,      .        .        11 

JDr.    Squire.      [See    Medical 
\  Catalogue.] 
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0HARLE8  QRIFFIN  A  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Griin's  Cbemical  and  Technological  Pnblications. 


Chemistry  for  Engineers, 
Builders,  and  Manu- 
facturers, 

Agrricultural  Chemistry, 
Bleaching   and    Calico- 
Printing, 

Cements, 
Dairy  Chemistry, 
Disinfectants,    . 
Dyeing, 


>> 


Electro-Hetallurgfy, 
Foods,  Analysis  of. 
Gas  Manufacture, 
Oils,  Soaps,  Candles, 


MM.  Blount  and  Bloxah, 
Prof.  J.  M.  H.  Munro, 


PAOB 

5 

26 


Geo.  Duerr,  .  .  12 
G.  R.  Redgrave,  .  30 
H.  D.  Richmond,  .  32 
Dr.  Rideal,  .  .  33 
MM.  Knecht  and  Rawson,  24 
G.  H.  Hurst,  .  .  22 
W.  G.  M'MiLLAN,  .  25 
Wynter  Blyth,  .  7 

W.  Atkinson  Butterfield,  9 
Dr.  Alder  Wright,  .        44 


Painters'  Colours,  Varnishes,  G.  H.  Hurst,    .  22 

Petroleum,                   .        MM.  Redwood  and  Holloway,  31 

Photography,     ...        A.  Brothers,  6 

Poisons,  Detection  of,      .        Wynter  Blyth,  7 

Textile  Printing,       .                Seymour  Rothwell,  .  38 


In  Large  Svo,  with  Illustrations  and  Folding-Plates.     lox.  6<£ 

BLASTIIN^a: 

A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  others  Engaged  in 

Mining,  Tunnelling,  Quarrying,  &c. 

By  OSCAR  GUTTMANN,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Member  of  the  Societies  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Architects  of  Vienna  and  Budafett, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imp.  Roy.  Geological  InsiittUion  of  Austria^  ^c. 

General  Contents. — Historical  Sketch— Blasting  Materials — Blasting  Pow- 
der— ^Various  Powder-mixtures — Gun-cotton — Nitro-glycerine  and  Dynamite- 
Other  Nitro-compounds — Sprengel's  Liquid  (acid)  Explosives— Other  Means  of 
Blasting — Qualities,  Dangers,  and  Handling  of  Explosives — Choice  of  Blasting 
Materials — Apparatus  for  Measuring  Force — Blasting  in  Fiery  Mines — Means  of 
"gniting  Charges — Preparation  of  Blasts — Bore-holes — Machine-drilling — Chamber 
Mines — Charging  of  Bkjre-holes — Determination  of  the  Charge — Blastmg  in  Bore- 
boles — Firing — Straw  and  Fuze  Firing — Electrical  Firing— Substitutes  for  Electrical 
Firing — Results  of  Working — Various  Blasting  Operations — Quarrying — Blasting 
Masonry,  Iron  and  Wooden  Structures — Blasting  in  earth,  imder  water,  of  ice,  Ac. 

"This  ADMIRABLE  wofk.**— Ctf/^MT^  Gttardion, 

**  Should  prove  a  vade-mecum  to  Mining  Engineers  and  all  engaged  in  practical  wosk." 
^Iren  amd  Coal  Trades  Review. 


LONDON:    EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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COAL-MINING  (A  Text-Book  of): 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLIERY  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS 
ENGAQED  IN  COAL-MININQ. 

BY 

HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

Assoc.  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Certificated  Colliery  Manager. 

Second  Edition.    In  Demy  8tw,  Handsome  Cloth.     WUh  very  Numerous 
lustrations  f  mostly  reduced  from  IVor king  Drawings,     i&r. 

"  The  details  of  colliery  work  have  been  fully  described,  on  the  ground  that 
eollieries  are  more  often  made  remunerative  by  perfection  in  small  matters 
than  by  bold  strokes  of  engineering.  ...  It  frequently  happens,  in  particular 
localities,  that  the  adoption  of  a  combination  of  small  improvements,  any  of 
which  viewed  separately  may  be  of  apparently  little  value,  turns  an  unprofitable 
concern  into  a  paying  one." — Extract  from  Author^s  Preface. 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

QeclQgy :  Rocks  -Faults — Order  of  Succession— Carboniferous  System  in  Britain. 
Ooal :  Dennidon  atnd  Formation  of  Coal—  Classification  and  Commercial  Value  of  Coals. 
Bearch  for  Ooal :  Boring— various  appliances  used — Devices  employed  to  meet  Difficulties 
of  deep  Boring — Special  methods  of  coring— Mather  &  Piatt's,  American,  and  Diamond 

?rstems — Accidents  in  Boring— Cost  of  Bonng— Use  of  Boreholes.  Breaking  Qround* 
ook— Transmission  of  Power :  Compressed  Air,  Electricity— Power  Machine  Drills — Coal 
Cutting  by  Machinecy— Cost  ?f  Coal  Cutting— Explosives— Blasting  in  Dry  and  Dusty 
Mines— Blasting  by  Electricity— Various  methods  to  supersede  Blasting.  Sinking: 
Position,  Form,  ind  Size  of  shait— Operation  of  getting  down  to  "  Ston<«-heaa"— Method  of 
proceeding  afterward*— Lining  shafts— Ke<ffiing  out  Water  by  Tubbing— Cost  of  Tubbing — 
Sinking  by  Boring— Kind- Chaudron,  and  Lipmann  methods— Sinking  through  Quicksands 
— Cost  of  Sinking.  K^Uxulnary  Operatlona :  Driving  underground  Roads — Supporting 
Roof:  Timbering,  Chocks  or  Cogs,  Iroi\  and  Steel  Supports  and  Masonry— Arran^ment  of 
Inset.  Methods  of  Working:  Shaft,  Pillar,  and  SuDsidence— Bord  and  Pillar  System- 
Lancashire  Method — Longwall  Method— Double  Stall  Method— Working  Steep  Seams^ 
Working  Thick  Seams— Woridng  Seams  lying  near  together— Spontaneous  Combustion. 
Haulage:  Rails— Tul»— Haulage  by  Horses— Self-acting  Inclines— Direct-acting  Haulage 
—Main  and  Tail  Rope— Endless  Chain- Endless  Rope—Comparison.  Wioding;  Pit 
Frames  —  Pulleys— Ca^es— Ropes— Guides— Engines— Drums— Brakes— Counterbalancing— 
Expansion — Condensauon— Compound  Engines — Prevention  of  Overwinding— Catches  at  pit 
toph— Changing  Tubs— Tub  Controllers— Signalling.  Pumiiing:  Bucket  and  Plunger 
Pumps — Supporting  Pipes  in  Shaft — Valves  —  Suspended  lifts  for  Sinking — Cornish  and 
Bull  Engines— Davey  l^ifierential  Engine — Worthington  Pump— Calculations  as  to  size  of 
Pumps— Draining  Dee^  Workings — Dams.  Ventilation:  Quantity  of  air  required- 
Gases  met  with  in  Mmes— Coal-dust— Laws  of  Friction— Production  of  Air-currents — 
Natural  Ventilation— Furnace  Ventilation— Mechanical  Ventilators— Efficiency  of  Fans- 
Comparison  of  Furnaces  and  Fans — Distribution  of  the  Air-current— Measurement  of  Air- 
currents.  T.4gVitiTtg'  Naked  Lights  —  Safety  Lamps — Modem  Lamps — Conclusions — 
Locking  and  Cleaning  Lamps—  Electric  Light  Underground— Delicate  Indicators.  Worke 
at  Surface;  Boilers— Mechanical  Stoking— Coal  Conveyors— Workshops.  PreiNUration 
of  Ooalfor  Maxket:  General  Considerations— Tipplers— Screens— Varying  the  Siiesmade 
by  Screens— Belts— Revolving  Tables— Loading  Shoots— Tyncal  Illustrations  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  Various  Screening  Establishments— Coal  Washing— Dry  Coal  Cleaning  -Briquettes. 

"Quite  THKBBST  BOOK  of  its  kind  ...  as  practical  in  aim  as  a  book  can  be  .  .  . 
touches  upon  every  point  connected  with  the  actual  working  of  collieries.  The  illustrations 
are  KXCXXXXHT,*'—Athetutum. 

**  A  Text-book  on  Coal-Minwg  is  a  fcreat  desideratum,  and  Mr.  Huchrs  possesses 
ADMIRABLB  QUALtPiCATiONS  foT  Supplying  iL  .  .  .  We  Cordially  recommend  the  work." 
—Colliery  Guardian. 

**  Mr.  Hughes  has  had  opportunities  for  study  and  research  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
bat  few  men.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  text-book  will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
STANDAKD  WORK  of  its  \t\nd."— Birmingham  Daily  Gazette, 

*«*iV(9i^.— The  first  large  edition  oT  this  work  was  exhausted  within  a  few  months  of 
publication. 

'  LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WORKS  BT  GEORGE  H.  HURST,  F.CS., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry ;  Lecturer  on  the  Technology  of  Painters' 
ColoUrs,  OUs,  and  Varnishes,  the  Municipoil  Technical  School,  Manchester. 


PAINTERS' 
COLOURS,  OILS,  AND  VARNISHES: 

A  Praetical  ManuaL 

With   Numerous    /Uustrationa,      Price   12a,   6d, 

General  Contents. — Introductory — The  Composition,  Manufacture, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange,  Green, 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black — Lakes — Colour  and  Paint  Machinery — Paint  Vehicles 
(Oils,  Turpentine,  &c.,  &c.) — Driers — Varnishes. 

"  This  useful  book  wiU  prove  most  valuable.  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  all 
engaged  in  the  arts  concerned.** — Chemical  News. 

A  practical  manual  in  every  respect     .      .      .     bxcebdinglv  wstructivk.      The 
section  on  Varnishes  the  most  reasonable  we  have  met  with." — Cftrmut  and  Druggist. 

**  Vkrv  valuable  information  is  given." — Plutmitr  and  Decorator. 

**  A  THOKOUGULY  PRACTICAL  book,  .  .  .  Constituting,  we  believe,  the  only  English 
work  that  satisfactorily  treats  of  the  manufactme  of  oils,  coloius,  and  .pigments." — Chemical 
Trades'  youryuU. 

"  Throughout  the  work  are  scattered  hints  which  are  invaluablb  to  the  intelligent 
feader. " — Inveniion, 


BY     THK     SAME     AUTROR. 

GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Practieal  Book  for  Praetical  Heiik 

With  numerous  Il/uatrations.    4s,  6d. 

General  Contents. — Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres — Garment  Cleaning 
— Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing  of  Dyed  juid  Cleaned  Falwics — 
Scouring  and  Dyeing  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  Dyeing  of  Feathers — 
Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing — Glossary  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals — Useful  Tables. 

"  An  UP-TO-DATB  hand  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hurst,  who  has  produced' 
several  admirable  works,  has  done  nothing  more  complete  than  this.  An  important  woAt, 
the  more  so  that  several  of  the  branches  of  the  craft  here  treated  upon  are  almost  entirelv 
v^ithout  English  Manuals  for  the  guidance  of  workers.  The  price  bnngs  it  within  the  reach 
of  all. " — Dyer  and  Calico-Printer. 

**  Mr.  Hurst's  work  DEcmKOLY  fills  a  want  .  .  .  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
evBRY  GARMENT  DVBR  and  cleaucT  in  the  Kingdom.*' — Textile  Mercury. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WOBKS     BY 

ANDREW  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.KE.,  F.R.S.E^ 

Pro/ttsor  of  EUcirkal  Engineering,  The  Gkugow  and  West  of  ScatUmd 

Tecknicai  College. 


PII0FBS80B  JAMIBSOlff'S  AI^YANGED  MAHUALS. 

In  Largi  Crown  Svo,    Fully  Illustrated, 

1.  STEAM   AND   STEAM-ENGINES   (A   Text-Bode  on). 

For  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Competitive  Exanunatioos. 
With  over  200  Illustrations,  Folding  Plates,  and  Examination  Papen. 
Tenth  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged,  8/6. 

"Professor  Jsunieson  fascinates  the  reader  by  his  clearness  or  coMcarrioir  amd 
SIMPLICITY  OP  EXPRESSION.     Hls  treatment  recalk  the  lectnring  of  Faraday.*'— v^Mmmwm^ 

"  The  Best  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students."— ^#<^m«^. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  most  complete  Hand-book  on  the  sulvect 
that  now  vtoslOL^—JMATine  Ent^ineer. 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (An  Advanced  Text- 

Book  on).     Specially  arranged  for  Advanced  and  "  Honours  "  Students. 

3.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (An  Advanced  Text-Book  on). 

VoL  I. — Comprising  Part   I,:  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  appli- 
cations ;  Part  II. :  Gearing.     Price  7s.  6d.  \Now  ready. 

Vol.  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI. :  Motion  and  Energy;  Strength 
of  Materiab ;  Graphic  Statics ;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Machinery. 

[/«  active  preparation* 

PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  INTRODUCTORY  MANUALS. 

In   Crown  2ivo,    Cloth,      With  very  numerous  lUlustrations  and 

Examination  Papers, 

1.  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  (Elementary  Text- 

Book  on).  Specially  arranged  for  First- Year  Students.  Fou&TH 
Edition.    3/6. 

"  Quite  the  right  sort  op  ^oo)L.** -^Engineer. 

**  Sliould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  engineerini^  apprentice.** — Practical  Engimeer. 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITT  (Elementary  Text- 

Book  on).  Specially  arranged  for  First -Year  Students.  Third 
Edition.    3/6. 

'*  A  CAPITAL  text-book  .  .  .  The  diagrams  are  an  important  fcaturs."- 


"A  THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY  Text-book.     .     .     .    Arrangcmc/it  as  good  as  weli 
be.    .    .    .    Diagrams  are  also  excellent.    .         .    The  subject  throughout  treated  as  aa 
tially  PRACTICAL  one,  and  very  clear  instructions  given." — Nature, 


8.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (Elementary  Text-Book  onX. 

Specially  arranged  for  First- Year  Students.     Second  Edition.     3/6. 

"  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.    .    .    .    The  work  has  vbry  high  qualities^  which 
may  be  condensed  into  the  one  word  'clear.'" — Science  and  Art. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTRICAL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS, 
Pocket  Size.     Leather,  8s.  6d.    Eleventh  Edkion^  revised  and  enlaiged. 

(See  under  Munro  and /amieson.) 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


ORARLBS  QBIFrilSr  *  OO.'S  PUBLICATIOlfB. 

[orf  TU.U11L1  tod  cBiruLironE  DBDrdngthithu  jat  ippMnidln  Uw  Englldi 
.  .  .  Ukslj  la  b»  ni  Btavpiui  Wou  ur  BuRuiiai  iw  yun  to  eonw."— 
■airr. 

In  Two  Large  8yo  Volumes,  920 
pp.,  with  a  SUPPLEMENTARY 
Volume,  containing  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Fabrics.  Handsome 
Cloth,  45s. 


MANUAL  OF  DYEING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRACTICAL   DYERS,  MANUFACTURERS.  STUDENTS. 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEING. 


E.  KHECHT,  Ph.D^  F.I.C,  CHR.  BAWSON,  F.La.  F.C.S., 

BHBJof  tlw  ClimlvtTT  KDd  DjaiBf  Excutmut  sf        IjftU  Haldol lbBCfaHtiilHtr,ud  D^^jB*  IM|«ftibA4 
JoDzni]  of  tiu  aocdttf  of  Drw"  B^d  Oitoimato ; "  0HimcdlatUiaB.4ATitl  Dyvnud  Qtlomivla; 

And  RICHARD  LOEWENTHAL,  Pb.D. 


Gkhkral  Contents,— Cheimc»l  TechnoloKr  of  tb«  Textile  Fabrics— 
Water — WMhing  and  Bleachiog  —  Acidi,  Alkaliea,  MardaatB — Natural 
Colouring  MatteiB— Artificial  Orsaiiic  Colouring  Matters— Miuend  Coloora 
— Machinery  used  in  Dyrang — Tinctorial  Propertiea  of  Colouring  Mattsn — 
Analysia  and  Valuation  of  MKterialB  uied  in  Dyeing,  ka.,  kc. 

"  Thli  jioji  TAnriBLi  won    .    .    .    will  ba  widely  «pproclBted."— CSraiicoi  *««. 

"Thl>  »lhoriuclTSftDdsibiD>t]t«  irark  .  .  .  the  host  cohfleti  ire  hdia  yst  nni 
OD  ths  ■DlilBoL''— rerlili  Uiaiifaeturir. 

"  Tha  diittngntghsd  »ulbon  hm  pUoM  In  tbe  hindi  ot  thoae  OtOj  angaged  Is  tha  d;*- 

qalckly  to  Ifaa  techno  IokIbI.  coloar  cbsmlat.  dyer,  nd  more  puUcaluly  to  (he  rillni  dyer 
or  tba  pnaans  gonantioEL    A  book  wbloh  It  \a  rafreiblng  to  meet  with."— ^aiw  itam  TatiU 

LONDON!  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND, 


SCIBNTIFIC  AND  TBCBNOLOQICAL    WORKS.  25: 


ELECTRO- METALLURGY  (A  Treatise  on): 

Embracing  the  Application  of  Electrolyais  to  the  Plating,  Bepoeiting, 
Smelting,  ana  Refining  of  variouB  Meti^,  and  to  the  Repro- 
duction of  Printmg  Sur&ces  and  Art- Work,  &c. 

Br   WALTER  G.    MCMILLAN,   F.LC,   F.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  MeiaUtargy^  Jleuon  CoUege^  Birmingham, 
With  nnmerouB  ninstrations.    Large  Crown  Svo.    Cloth  10b.  6d. 


Gknsbal  Coktents.— Introdnctorf— Sonrces  of  Current— General  Conditio]* 
to  be  obeerred  in  Electro-Plating— Plating  Adjuncts  and  Disposition  of  PUnt — 
Cleansine  and  Preparation  of  Work  for  the  Deposttin^-Vat,  and  Subsequent  Polishing 
of  Plated  Goods— Electro-Deposition  of  Copper— ElectrotTping— Electro-Deposition 
of  Silver-of  Gold— of  Nickel  and  Cobalt— of  Iron— of  Platinnm,  Zinc,  Cadmium, 
Tin,  Lead,  AntimonT,  and  Bismuth;  Electro-chromj- Electro-Deposition  of  AUoja— 
Eleotro-Metallur|i;ical  Extraction  and  Refining  Processes  —  BeooveiT  of  certam- 
Metals  from  their  Solutions  or  Waste  Substances— Determination  of  the  Proportion 
of  Metal  in  certain  Depositing  Solutions— Appendix. 

''This  excellent  treatise,  .  .  .  one  of  the  bbst  and  most  cwmplktv 
manuals  hitherto  published  on  Electro-Metallurgy.  "—^Zcctnco/  Review, 

"  Thia  work  will  be  a  stavvari^."— Jeweller, 

''Any  metallurgical  prooeas  which  reduces  the  cost  of  production 
must  of  neoeesity  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.  .  .  .  Wo' 
reoommend  thia  manual  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  p&actigal. 
APPLICATION  of  electrolytic  processes." — Nature, 


Second  Edition.    Enlarged,  and  veryfvUy  KhutraUd.    Cloth,  4«.  M. 

STEAM  -  BOILERS: 

THEIR   DBFEOTS,    MANAaEMENT,    AND    CONSTRUCTION. 

By    R    D.    MUNRO, 

CMnfEnoinMr  ^fh»  SeUtUh  BciUr  Inaeuxmoe  amd  Emgim  ImptatUm  Compear, 

Thia  work,  written  chiefly  to  meet  the  wants  of  Mechanics,  Engine- 
keepers,  and  Boiler-attendants,  also  contains  information  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  every  user  of  Steam-power.  It  is  a  practical  work  written  for  prac- 
tical men,  the  language  and  rules  being  throughout  of  the  simplest  nature. 

"  A  valuable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineers  engaged  about  Steam 
Boilers,  ought  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  always  at  hand.*'— Co/^  Ghtardian, 

"  The  suDJects  referred  to  are  handled  in  a  trustworthy,  clear,  and  practical 
manner.  .  •  .  The  book  is  vxrt  usiful,  especially  to  steam  aaen» 
artisans,  and  young  engineers."— ^^n«0r. 


By  the  same  Author. 


KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence?  A  Practical  Hand- 
book  based  on  Actual  Experiment.  With  Diagrams  and  Coloured  Plate, 
Price  3s. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND, 


6  OHARLBa  QRIFFW  ^  €0.*8  PUBLIC ATIOM8. 

MUNBO  k  JAMIESOTTB  ELECTRICAL  f  OCmBT-BOCTL 

Eleventh  Edition,  Rerised  and  Enlazged. 

A  POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL  RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS, 

BY 

JOHN  MUNRO,  C.E.,  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  r.R.S.K 
With  Numerous  Diagrams.     Pocket  Size.     Leather,  8s.  6d. 


GBNSBAL      OONTBNTS. 


Units  of  Measurement. 

Measures. 

Testing. 

•Conductors. 

Dielectrics. 

Submarine  Cables. 

Telegraphy. 

Electro-Chemistrt. 


Electro-M  etallurgy. 

Batteries. 

Dynamos  and  Motors. 

Transformers. 

Electric  Lighting 

Miscellaneous. 

Logarithms. 

Appendices. 


**  WoNDBRruLLY  pKRPBCT.     .    .     .     Worthy  of  the  highest  fommmdatinn  «<t 
give  it."— EUcMaoMi 

"The  Stbkung   Valux  of  Means.    Munbo  aad  Jamissom's  PocKvr-BooK.*— 
ElectriaU  R^vuttf. 


MUNRO  (J.  M.  H.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Downton  College  of  Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ANALYSIS :  A  Prac- 
tical  Hand- Book  for  the  Use  of  Agricultural  Students. 


NYSTROMS  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MECHANICS 

AND  ENGINEERING.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  W.  Dennis  Marks, 
Ph.B.,  C.E.  (yale  S.S.S.),  Whitney  Professor  of  Dynamical  Englneeringy 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Pocket  Size.  Leather,  15s.  TWBNTIBTK 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Demy  8vo,  HajhdsoTne  eloth,  18s. 

Pliysifial  Ge(%  and  Palsewtology, 

OJ^    TEE   BASIS    OF  PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY    GOVIER    SEELEY,    F.R.S^ 

PKOVBSSOIl  OP  GBOGRAPKY  III  KmCS  COXXXGB,  LONDON. 

inutb  ytonti0pfece  in  Cbromo'Xitbogtapbs,  anb  5lluBttation«» 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  research  which  Professor  Seklbt*s 
'  Physical  Geology  evidences.  It  is  far  more  than  a  Text-book — it  is 
a  Directory  to  the  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches.'* — Pnsidmtial  Ad* 
4reis  to  the  GeologUai  Society^  i^Sih  ^^'  ^^f-  Bonney,  D.Sc.^  LL.D.^  FJt.S. 

"  Professor  Seeley  maintains  in  his  *  Physical  Geology  '  Uie  h%h 
reputation  he  al»Teady  deservedly  bears  as  a  Teacher."  —  Dr.  Henry  Wo!d- 
^ward^  F,R.S,^  in  the  "  GeologUai  Magatine.^' 

**  Professor  Sbeley's  work  inclodes  one  of  the  most  satis&ctory  Tteatisef 
on  Lithology  in  the  English  language.  ...  So  much  that  is  not  accessihLe 
fB  otker  works  is  presented  in  this  volume,  that  no  Student  of  Geology  cui 
«flord  to  be  without  it.*' — Ameruam  Jommal.  of  Enginurmg. 


Demy  8vo,  Handsoms  doth,  S4s. 

Stratigrapliical  6eol(^  &  Pal£fHitoI(^, 

OJV  THE  BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 


BY 


ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R.S., 

MATURAI.  HIST.  DBPARTMBNT,  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  Z.ATB  PAX.^ONTOLOGIST  TO  TBS 
CBOLOGICAL  SURVRV  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  PAST  PRBSIOENT  OP  THB 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  ETC 

Tmitb  Aapt  flumeroud  XTablee,  anb  XTbittc^efx  plates* 


•^*  Prospectus  0/  the  above  important  work— perhaps  the  most  elaborate  of 
its  kind  ever  written^  and  one  calculated  to  give  a  new  strength  to  the  stmfy 
of  Geology  in  Bf  itain — may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers^ 


**  N»  sadi  oompandinm  of  geological  knowledge  haa  ever  been  biought  together 
WtstminsUr  Rexnew. 

**  If  Prop.  Skblbv's  volume  was  remarkable  for  its  originality  and  the  breadth  of  its 
Ifr.  Ethbudgb  fully  justifies  the  assertion  made  in  his  prefaioe  that  his  book  diitva  in 
alzuctaon  and  detail  from  any  known  manual.    .    .    .    Must  take  high  eahk  aimms 

•r  aEPBRENCB.**— ^/^MUVMM. 

-     - 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Tbtkd  Edition.    With  Foldinff  Plates  and  Many  niastrationB. 
Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     368. 

ELEMENTS   OP    METALLURGYs 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

By  J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Inst.C.R,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.> 

And  H.  BAUERMAJST,  V.P.G.S. 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 


Befraotory  Materials.    I        Antimony. 
Fire-Claye.  |        Arsenio. 

Fnels,  &c  Zinc. 


Alumininm. 

Copper. 

Tin. 


Mercurv. 
Bismuth. 
Lead. 


Iron. 

Cobalt 

KickeL 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 


\*  Many  notablb  additions,  dealing  with  new  Processes  and  Developments, 

will  be  found  in  the  Third  Edition. 

"  Of  the  Thibd  Edition,  we  are  still  able  to  say  that,  as  a  Text-book  of 
Metallurgy,  it  is  thb  best  with  which  we  are  acauunted." — Engineer . 

'*The  value  of  this  work  is  almost  ineatimable.^  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enormous.  .  .  .  There 
is  certainly  no  Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  language  calculated  to  prove  of 
such  general  utility.'* — Mining  Journal. 

"  In  this  most  useful  and  handsome  volume  is  condensed  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  practical  knowledge.  A  careful  study  of  the  first  division  of  the  book, 
on  Fuels,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  one  in  training  for  the 
practical  applications  of  our  scientific  knowledge  to  any  of  our  metaUurgical 
operations. " — A  thetKfuiii. 

^  A  work  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Text-book,  and  to  the 

practical  Smelter  as  a  Standard  Work  of  Reference The  lllustrationa 

are  admirable  examples  of  Wood  Engravibg." — ChemiccU  News. 


POYNTING  (J.  H.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  late   Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Physics,   Mason  Coll^, 

Birmingham) : 

THE    MEAN    DENSITY    OF    THE    EARTH:    An   Essay  to 

which  the  Adams  Prize  was  adjudged  in   1893  ^  ^^^  University  of 

Cambridge.     In  large  8vo,  with  Bibliography,  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 

and  seven  Lithc^raphed  Plates.     12s.  6d. 

"An  account  of  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  bo  of  oebat  and  qvkvkaj,  istsbjut  to  the  tcientiflo 
mind.  Especialhr  is  this  the  case  when  the  account  is  given  hj  one  who  has  contributed  so 
considerably  as  has  Prof.  Pojntlng  to  our  present  state  of  knowledge  with  resoect  to  a  ywj 
dlfflcult  subject.  .  .  .  fieniarkably  has  Newton's  estimate  been  yeitBed  by  Pror.  Foynttng ."— 
Athenantm. 

POYNTING  and  THOMSON:  TEXT-BOOK 

OF  PHYSICS.    (See  under  Thomson). 

" 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


; 
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WORKS     BY 

W.  J.  HAGQUORN  RANKINE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

lMt9  Regius  Professor  of  Cloll  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Giasgow. 

THOBOUGHLY  BEVISEO  BY 

YT.     J.     MIL  LAB,     C.E., 

Secretary  to  the  institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  In  Scotland. 


I.  A  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS : 

Comprising  the  Principles  of  Statics  and  Cinematics,  and  Theory  of 
Structures,  Mechanism,  and  Machines.  With  Numeroas  Diagrams. 
Crown  Syo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.    Fourteenth  Edition. 

II.  A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING : 

Comprising  Engineering  Surveys,  Earthwork,  Foundations,  Masonry,  Car- 

gmtry.  Metal  Work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks, 
arbours,  &c.     With  Numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  16e.    Nineteenth  Edition. 

IIL  A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERY  AND  MILLWORK : 

Comprising  the  Creometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Construction,  and 
Object  of  Machines,  &c.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  128.  6d.    Seyenth  Edition. 

IV.  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  AND  OTHER 

PRIME  MOVERS : 

With  Numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations,  and  a  Diagram  of  the  Mechanical 
Properties  of  Steam.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.    Thirteenth  Edition. 

V.  USEFUL  RULES  AND  TABLES : 

For  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  Founders,  Mechanics,  Shipbuilders^ 
Surveyors,  &c.  With  Appendix  for  the  use  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
By  Professor  Jamieson,  F.11.S.E.    Seventh  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

VL  A  MECHANICAL  TEXT-BOOK : 

A  Practical  and  Simple  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mechanics.  By 
Professor  Rankine  and  E.  F.  Bambbb,  C.E.  With  Numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Grown  8vo,  cloth,  Qs.    Fourth  Edition. 

%*  The  "  Mbchanical  Text-Book  "  vas  daigned  by  Professor  Bahkins  at  an  hnao- 
DUcnoK  to  the  above  Series  of  Manuals. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


3Q  0BAMLE8  QEIFFIN  Jk  CO, '8  PUBLICATIONS. 

Prof.  Rankinx's  Wcmiks— (C^i/MfiMii/). 

VII.  MISCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

Royal  8vo.     Cloth,  31s.  6d. 
Part  I.  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of 

^^^  «  

Vapours,  Liquids,  and  Solids.     Part  II.  Papers  on  Energy  and  its  Trans- 
formations.    Part  III.  Papers  on  Wave-Forms,  Propulsion  of  Vessels,  &c. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.  A.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Millab,  C.E. 
With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 

_  "  No  more  mdnriajg:  Memorial  of  Prafemor  Raaldne  could  be  devised  than  the  pobltcaf- 
tionof  these  papers  in  an  accessible  form.    .    .     .    The  Collection  is  most  valuable 


acoount  of  the  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  beauty  and  completenes  of  fajs 

.    .    .    The  Volume  exceeds  in  importance  any  work  in  the  same  departraeat  iwMishrd' 

in  our  time  **—ArckiUci. 


CALCAREOUS    CEMENTS: 

THEIR  NATURE,  PREPARATION,  AND  USES. 
By  gilbert  R.  REDGRAVE,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

With  Illustrations.     8s.  6d. 

General  Contents. — Introduction — Historical  Review  of  the  Cement 
Industry — The  Early  Days  of  Portland  Cement — Composition  of  Portland 
Cement—PROCESSES  of  Manufacture — The  Washmill  and  the  Backs — 
Flue  and  Chamber  Drying  Processes — Calcination  of  the  Cement  Mixture — 
Grinding  of  the  Cement — Composition  of  Mortar  and  Concrete — Cement 
Testing  —  Chemical  Analysis  of  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  and  Raw 
Materials  —  Employment  of  Slags  for  Cement  Making  —  Scott's  Cement, 
Selenitic  Cement,  and  Cements  produced  from  »Sewage  Sludge  and  the 
Refuse  from  Alkali  Works  —  Plaster  Cements  —  Specifications  for  Portland 
Cement — Appendices  (Gases  Evolved  from  Cement  Works,  Effects  of  Sea- 
water  on  Cement,  Cost  of  Cement  Manufacture,  &c.,  &c.) 

*VA  work  calculated  to  be  of  oke\t  and  EXTSimBD  cTiLrrr/'—C/icmtai/  News. 

**  Invaluablb  to  the  Student,  Architeot,  and  Engineer"— Building  New$. 

**  A  work  of  tbe  orkatest  ivtbrest  and  vsefvl^kss^  wUah  appears  at  a  VBry  oritioal 
period  of  the  Cement  Trade." — Brit.  Trade  Journal. 

'  "  Will  be  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  manuvacture,  use,  and  Tssnxa  of  CementB.**— 
JSngineer. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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PETHOIjETJM:: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Geographical  Distribution,  Geological 

Occurrence,  Chemistry,  Production,  and  Refining  of 

Petroleum;  its  Testing,  Transport,  and  Storage, 

and  the  Legislative  Enactments  relating 

thereto ;  together  with  a  description 

of  the   Shale  Oil   Industry. 

BY 

BOVERTON    REDWOOD,    F.RS.R,    F.I.C, 

Assoc.   Inst.   C.E., 

Hon.  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Imperial  RnMlan  Technicnl  Society :  M(mu.  of  tlie  American  Chemicft^ 
Society :  Conaalting  Adviser  to  the  Gurporation  of  Loudon  under  the 

Petroieum  Acts,  &c.,  &c. 

AflBiSTKD  BY  GEO.  T.  HOLLOW  AY,  F.LC,  Assoc.  R.C.S., 

And  Numerous  Contributors. 

In  Two  Vo/umea,  Large  8uo,,  Handsome  Cloth. 

TSnftb  fiumctoud  Aapdt  platea,  and  ^Huatrations  in  tbc  XLciU 

aUNERAL    CONTENTS. 

t,  Oeneral  HiBtorical  Aooonnt  of   vm.  Transport,  Storage,  aad  Ms- 
the  Petroleum  Industry.  trlbutlon  of  retroleum. 

n.  Oeologlcal    and    Qeograptalcal  1    IZ.  Testing  of  Petroleum. 

IMstrlbution  of  Petroleum  and  '      X.  Application    and    Vses    of 


Natural  Oas. 

m.  Chemical    and    Physical    Pro- 
perties of  Petroleum. 

TV.  Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Natural 
Oas. 

y.  Production    of    Petroleum, 
Natural  Qas,  and  Ozokerite. 

VI.  The  Refining  of  Petroleum. 
vn.  The  Shale  Oil  and  Allied  In- 
dustries. 


I 


Petroleum. 
ZI.  Legislation  on  Petroleum  at 

Home  and  Abroad. 
XII.  Statistics  of  the  Petroleun» 
Production  and  the  Petroleum 
Trade,  obtained  f^om  th» 
most  trustworthy  and  offlolal 
sources. 


*,*  The  FuBLihiiERS  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  all  intoroBtod  in  Petroleum  to  thia 
work,  by  far  the  mi  ><t  important  and  adthoritativb  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  ai> 
Indottry  which  is  asBuming  Ta8t  proportiuim  and  developing  daily  in  magnitttda. 

SncoiAL  Fbatures  of  Mr.  Bbdwood'b  Work  are  (1)  the  hitherto  unpubliahed  de- 
■crlptiona  of  the  Undbthlopbd  Soumcte  of  Pbtsolkok  In  Tarfone  parts  of  the  world,  whieh 
the  ftothor  ia  in  an  ezceptionany  favonrabie  poaition  to  giro;  and  (2)  Bnlea  for  the  Txstivo, 
TxAavoBT,  and  Stobaob  of  Petroleom— tneee  •abjeota  are  fully  dealt  with  from  the 
point  of  Tiew  of  Lboulatiob  and  the  Prbgactiob8  which  experience  in  this  and  other 
•ovmtriea  baa  ahown  to  be  neceaaar j  in  the  inttraata  of  pablio  safety. 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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fionat  800,  HtmdBom9  Cloth,  2S§. 

THE    STABILITY    OF    SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD   J.   REED,   KLCB.,  F.RS.,  M.P., 

CMXGHT  OF   THB    IMPl^IAL    OKDBRS    OF   ST.   STANILAUS    OF   RUSSIA ;    PRANCIS   J08BPH   OT 

AUSTRIA  ;    MBDJIDIB    OF    TURKEY ',    AND    RISING    SUN    OF    JAPAN ;    VICB* 

PRBSIDBNT  OF  THB  INSTITUTION  OF  NAVAL  ARCHTTBCTS. 

fViiA  numerous  Ulustratums  and  Tables, 

This  work  has  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  placing  m  the  hands  of  Naval  Constructon, 
Shipbuilders,  Officers  of  the  Royal  and  Mercantile  Marines,  and  all  Students  of  Naval  Science, 
a  complete  Treatise  upon  the  Stability  of  Ships*  and  is  the  only  work  in  the  English 
Language  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subject. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  complete  for  the  purposes  of  the  Shipbuildor,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  Methods  of  Calculation  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Barnbs.  Mr.  Gray, 
M.  RbbcHp  M.  Daymard,  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  are  all  given  separately,  illustrated  bj 
Tables  and  woriced-out  examples.  The  book  contains  more  than  aoo  Diagrams,  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  actual  cases,  derived  from  ships  of  all  descriptions,  but 
especially  from  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  work  will  thus  be  found  to  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  Tireatiaa 
hitherto  presented  to  the  Profession  on  the  Science  of  the  Stabiuty  of  Ship& 


"  Sir  Edward  Reed's  '  Stabiuty  of  Ships  '  is  invaluable.  In  it  the  Student,  new 
to  the  subject,  will  find  the  path  prepared  for  him,  and  all  difficulties  explained  witk  the 
utmost  care  and  accuracy;  the  Ship-draughtsman  will  find  all  the  methods  of  calculation  at 
present  in  use  fully  explained  and  illustrated,  and  accompanied  by  the  Tables  and  Forms 
■employed ;  the  Shipowner  will  find  the  variations  in  the  Stability  of  Ships  due  to  diflTerenoes 
in  forms  and  dimensions  fully  discussed,  and  the  devices  by  which  the  state  of  his  ships  under 
all  conditions  may  be  graphically  represented  and  easily  understood ;  the  Naval  Architbct 
will  fiood  brought  together  and  readv  to  his  hand,  a  mass  of  information  which  he  would  othei^ 
wise  have  to  seek  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  publications,  and  some  of  which  he  would 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere."— 48/#aMuA(^. 

"This  important  and  valuable  work  .  .  .  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to 
all  connected  with  shipping  interests." — Iron. 

"  This  very  important  treatise,  ...  the  most  intelligible,  instructive,  and 
-complete  that  has  ever  appeared.** — Nature. 

"The  volume  is  an  essential  one  for  the  shipbuilding  profession."— ^rf/iwmw^lfr 


RICHMOND  (H.  Droop,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  to  the 

Aylesbury  Dairy  Company) : 

DAIRY  CHEMISTRY  FOR  DAIRY  MANAGERS  :   A  Practical 
Handbook.     {GriffitCs  Technological  Manuals,) 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GBIFFIN'S   SANITABY   PUBLICATIONS. 


Third  Edition,  Revised.    With  Additional  Illustrations.    Price  6i. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE    REID,   M.D.,   D.P.H., 

Fellow  0/  tks  SoMiiary  iKstitute  of  Great  Britam,  and  Medical  Officer, 

Staffordthire  County  Council. 

imub  an  BppenMi;  on  Sanitan?  Xaw 

By     HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  Borough  of  West  Bromwich. 

General  Contents. — Introduction — Water  Supply :  Drinking  'Water, 
Pollution  of  Water— Ventilation  and  Wanning  —  Principles  of  Sewage 
Removal  —  Details  of  Drainage  ;  Refuse  Removal  and  Disposal — Sanitarj 
and  Insanitary  Work  and  Appliances — Details  of  Plumbers  Work — House 
Construction  —  Infection  and  Disinfection  —  Food,  Inspection  of ;  Charac- 
teristics of  Good  Meat ;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food — 
Appendix :  Sanitary  Law ;  Model  Bye-Laws,  &c. 

"A  very  useful  Handbook,  with  a  very  useful  Appendix.  We  recommend 
it  not  only  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,  but  to  Householders  and  all  interested 
in  Sanitary  matters." — Sanitary  Record, 
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In  Large  %vo^  Handsome  Cloth,      I2J.  td. 

DISINFECTION    &    DISINFECTANTS 

(AN  INTRODUCTION   TO   THE  STUDY  OF). 

Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Chemical  Substances  used 

as  Antiseptics  and  Preservatives. 

By  SAMUEL  RIDEAL,  D.ScLond.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S., 

Examiner  in  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians :  formerly  Lecturer  on 
Chemifitry,  St.  George  s  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c  ,  ftc. 

With  Folding- Plate  and  Illustrations  of  the  most  Approved  Modem 

Appliances. 

*•*  "  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  development  of  Sanitarj  Scienoe  in  this  country,  there  doea 
not  exist  at  the  present  time  in  the  English  language  any  book  which  deals  exclusivolj  with  the 
eomposition  of  DisiiiracTAiras.  Tbe  present  Toinme  will,  therefore,  supiilj  a  want  which  has 
beeu  felt  not  only  by  tbe  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  but  also  by  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
practical  work  of  disinfection.    .    .    ."-ExTaacT  raoji  ACTUoa's  Pbbpacx. 

*'  Db.  Rioial's  rolnme  is  bound  to  proTe  of  ckiat  talcm,  both  as  a  peacticai  ovidi  and  as  a 
WOEK  OF  aBFaaxKCi."— FAamuiceiatcai  Journal. 

"AN  XXHAU8TIV1  TBJtATiSK,  dealing  with  the  wholx  rajtok  of  the  subject :— Disinfection  by 
Heat,  Chemical  Disinfectants,  Practical  Methods,  Personal  Disinfection,  Legal  Regulations,  and 
Methods  of  Analysis  ...  so  very  well  done  and  so  uakpul  that  it  will  be  valued  by  all 
connected  with  fianlUtion  and  Public  Health."— <7Aem{«<  and  Dmoffut. 

"  A  book  that  has  long  been  wanted  .  .  .  will  prove  of  vibt  obbat  TAhVtL."— Local  GovcrW' 
wient  Journal. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GBIPPIN'S  "FIBST  AID"  PUBLICATIOITS. 

Second  Edition.     Large  Crawn  Svo.     Handsome  Gloih.     4«. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMBULANCE. 

By  J.  SOOTT  RIDDELL,  CM.,  M.B.,  M.A., 

AMistant-Surgeon,  Aberdeen  Boyal  Inftrmary :  lecturer  and  Examiner  to  the  Aberdeen 

Ambulance  ABSocation :  Bxarainer  to  the  St.  Andrew's  Ambulance  ABMciation, 

Glasgow,  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  Lond(m. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  cmd  Full  Page  Plates. 


General  Contents. — Outlines  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^ — 
The  Triangular  Bandage  and  its  Uses— The  Roller  Banda^  and  its  Uses 
— Fractures— Dislocations  and  Sprains— Haemorrhage — Wounds — Insensi- 
bility and  Fits — Asphyxia  and  Drowning— SulSocation— Poisoning-— Burns, 
Frost-bite,  and  Sunstroke — Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  (a)  The  Eye ; 
(6)  The  Ear;  (c)  The  Nose;  {d)  The  Throat;  (e)  The  Tissues— Ambulance 
Transport  and  Stretcher  Drill —The  After-treatment  of  Ambulance  Patients 
— ^Organisation  and  Management  of  Ambulance  Clasaes  —Appendix  :  Ex- 
amination Papers  on  First  Aid. 


it 


'A  CAPITAL  BOOK.    .    .     .     The  directions  are  short  and  clbab,  and  testify  to  tb« 
hand  of  an  able  surgeon." — Edin.  Med.  Journal. 


** This  little  volume  seems  to  us  about  as  good  as  it  couldpossibly  be.    .    .    .   Contains 

{>raotically  every  piece  of  informicioti  necesoary  to  render  First  aid.    .    .    .    Should  find 
ta  place  in  bvkkt  boubbhold  library. '*—/Jat7y  Chronicle. 


"  So  admirablb  is  this  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  better.'*— 
Cottitrp  GvMrdian. 

at  Sea> 

Crown  8t?o,  Extra.     Handsome  Cloth.     6«. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR    SHIPMASTERS    AND    OFFICERS 

IN     THE     MEBCHAKT     NAVY. 

INCLVDINO 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED. 

By    WM.    JOHNSON    SMITH,    F.R.C.S., 

Principal  Medical  Officer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations. 

***  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  our  Merchant  Navy  is  requested  to  this  exceedingly 
aaefal  and  valuable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  many  years' 
PBACTiCAL  XXPSRIXNCX  amougBt  Seauieu. 

*'  SouKD,  judicious,  rballt  HBLpyuL.**— TAe  Lancet. 

"  It  woald  be  difficult  to  find  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Q-ulde  more  clear  and  comprehenslTe 
than  Mr.  Johnson  Sbhth,  whose  experience  at  the  Orbbnwich  Hospital  eminently  qoalifles 
him  for  the  task.  ...  A  most  ATTRAcrivs  work.  .  .  .  We  have  read  it  fr(Mn  cover 
to  cover.  ...  It  gives  clearly  written  advice  to  Masters  and  Officers  in  all  medical  and 
snrgical  matters  likely  to  come  before  them  when  remote  from  the  land  and  without  a 

doctor We  rbooiocbhd  the  work  to  bvkrt  Shipmaster  and  Officer.**— ^ivoyool 

Journal  of  Oommeree. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


SOIONTIFIO  AND  TECSNOLOQICAL' WORKS.  3$ 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

FOR 

Metallurgists,  Mine-Owners,  Assayers,  Manufacturers, 

and  all  interested  in  the  development  of 

the  Metallurgieal  Industries. 

EDITED  BY 

W.   C   ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 

•CHKICIST  AND  ASSAYER  OF  THE  ROTAL  MINT ;  PROFESSOR  OF  METALLURGY  IN 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

/h  Largt  Bvc,  Handsome  Cloth,      With  IllusiraHoHS. 


VOLUMES    ALREADY    PUBLISHED. 

L  INTBODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  METALLUBGY. 

By  the  Editor.     Third  Edition.     12s.  6d. 

*'  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  completeness  with 
which  the  most  modem  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Austen's 
volume  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  tiie  student,  but  also  to  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  far  advanced." — Chemieal  News, 

**  Invaluable  to  the  student.  .  .  .  Rich  in  matter  not  to  be  readily  found 
elsewhere.  '* — Aihenaum, 

"  This  volume  amply  realises  the  expectations  formed  as  to  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  so  eminent  an  authority.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  originality  of  con- 
'ception  and  for  the  large  amount  of  information  which  it  contains.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  every  one  who  desires  information  not  only  to  consult,  but  to  study 
this  work." — Enginetring. 

**  Will  at  once  take  front  rank  as  a  XAxX-hcx^" —Science  and  Art. 

**  Prof.  Roberts- Austen's  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  teaching 
of  metallurgy  in  this  cotmtry." — Industries. 

2.   GOLD   (The    Metallurgy  of).     By  Thos.  Kirke  Rose, 

D.Sc,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  of  the  Royal  Mint.     21s.     (See  p  49), 

^.  IBOn*   and  STEEL   (The  Metalliirgy  of).     By   Thos. 
Turner,  Assoc R.S.M., F.I. C.,F.C.S.  Vol.  I,  Iron,  1 6s.  (Seep.55). 


WiU  b€  Published  at  Short  Interval*, 

•4.  COPPER  (The  Metalliu^^y  of).     By  Thos.  Gibb,  Assoc 

R.S. Ai.,  r. I. C,  r.O. o. 

5.  METAIiLUBGICAL  MACHINEBY :  the  Application  of 
Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  Henry  Charles  Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc.,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  of  the  Royal  Mint. 

€.  AXlLOYS.      By  the  Editor. 


* 


« 


Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 
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SEGOJiD  EDITIOJ^,   Revised  and  Enlarged. 
In  Large   8vo,  Handsome  cloth,  34s» 

HYDRAULIC  POWER 


AND 


HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.   Inst.  C.E.,   F.G.S., 

riLLOW  or  Kino's  COLLBGB,   LONIWN  ;  PSOF.  OF  CXVII.  BfGIHBBRING, 

king's  collbgb,  ktc,  rrc 

IRSIitb  numerouB  Tmoodcutdt  and  Biit^ninc  plated. 


General  Contents. 

Discharge  through  Orifices— Gauging  Water  by  Weirs — Flow  of  Water 
through  Pipes — The  Accumulator — The  Flow  of  Solids— Hydraulic  Presses 
and  Lifts — Cyclone  Hydraulic  Baling  Press — Anderton  Hydraulic  Lift — 
Hydraulic  Hoists  (Lifts) — The  Otis  Elevator — Mersey  Railway  Lifts — City 
and  South  London  Railway  Lifts — North  Hudson  County  Railway  Elevator — 
Lifts  for  Subways — Hydraulic  Ram — Pearsall's  Hydraulic  Engine — Pumping- 
Engines — Three- Cylinder  Engines — Brotherhood  Engine — Rjgg*s  Hydrauhc 
Engine — Hydraulic  Capstans — Hydraulic  Traversers — Movable  Jigger  Hoist — 
Hydraulic  Waggon  Drop — Hydraulic  Jack — Duckham's  Weighing  Machine — 
Shop  Tools— Tweddells  Hydraulic  Rivetter — Hydraulic  JoggUng  Press — 
Tweddell's  Punching  and  Shearing  Machine — Flanging  Machine — Hydraulic- 
Centre  Crane — Wrightson's  Balance  Crane— Hydraulic  Power  at  the  Forth* 
Bridge — Cranes — Hydraulic  Coal-Discharging  xdachines — Hydraulic  Drill — 
Hydraulic  Manhole  Cutter — Hvdraulic  Drill  at  St.  Gothard  Tunnel — Motors 
with  Variable  Power — Hydraulic  Machinery  on  Board  Ship — Hydraulic  Points 
and  Crossings — Hydraulic  Pile  Driver — Hydraulic  Pile  Screwing  Apparatus — 
Hydraulic  Excavator— Ball's  Pump  Dredger — Hydraulic  Power  applied  to* 
Bridges — Dotk-gate  Machinery — Hydraulic  Brake — Hydraulic  Power  applied 
to  Gunnery — Centrifugal  Pumps — Water  Wheels — Turbines— Jet  Propulsion — 
The  Gerard- Barr^  Hydraulic  Railway — Greathead*s  Injector  Hydrant — Snell's 
Hydraulic  Transport  System — Greathead's  Shield — Grain  Elevator  at  Frank- 
fort— Packing — Power  Co-operation — Hull  Hydraulic  Power  Company-^ 
London  Hydraulic  Power  Company — Birmingham  Hydraulic  Power  System 
— Niagara  Falls — Cost  of  Hydraulic  Power — Meters — SchOnheyder's  Pressure 
Regulator — Deacon's  Waste- Water  Meter. 

"  A  B«ok  of  great  Profesuonal  Usefulness.*'— /nm. 

%*  The  SxcoHD  Edition  of  the  abote  important  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  sad 
brought  up  to  date.  Many  new  fnil-pa^e  Plates  have  been  added— the  number  beinir 
Increased  from  48  in  the  First  Edition  to  69  in  the  present  Full  Prospectus,  giving  a 
description  of  the  Plates,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,   STRAND. 


aOIBKTIFia  AND  TROHNOLOQICAL  WORKS.  yj 

QiRlFYTN'B  METALLTTBaiCAL   SERIES. 


THE  HETALLURGT  OF  GOLD 

BY 

T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.Sc.,  A.R.S.M.,  F.C.S., 

Aaa'iMtant  Asnyer  qf  ike  Royal  Mini, 
Largx  8to,  Hakdsoms  Cloth,  Illustratsd.    21b. 


LEADINQ  FBATUBXS. 

1.  Adftptod  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Grold  Mining  Industry,  being 
-free  from  technicalities  as  far  as  possible ;  of  special  value  to  those  engaged  in 

the  industry — viz.,  mill-managers,  reduction*officers,  &c. 

2.  The  whole  ground  implied  by  the  term  **  Metallurgy  of  Grold  "  has  been 
covered  with  equal  care;  the  space  is  carefully  apportioned  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject,  according  to  their  relative  importance. 

3.  The  MacArthor-Forbest  Ctanidb  Prooess  is  fuUy  described  for  the 
first  time.  By  this  process  over  £2,000,000  of  gold  per  annum  (at  the  rate  of)  is 
now  being  extracted,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total  world's  production.  The 
process,  introduced  in  1887,  has  only  had  short  newspaper  accounts  given  of  it 
previously.  The  chapters  have  been  submitted  to,  and  revised  by,  Mr. 
MacArthur,  and  so  freed  from  all  possible  inaccuracies. 

4  Among  other  new  processes  not  previously  described  in  a  text-book  are— 
(1)  The  modem  barrel  cblorination  process,  practised  with  great  success  in 
Dakota,  where  the  Blade  Hills  district  is  undergoing  rapid  development  owing 
to  its  introduction.  (2)  New  processes  for  separating  gold  from  silver— vife.,  the 
new  Gutzkow  process,  and  the  Electrolytic  process ;  the  cost  of  separation  is 
reduced  by  them  by  one-half. 

5.  A  new  feature  is  the  description  of  xxaot  methodb  employed  in  particular 

extraction  works— Stamp-batteries  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

California)  Colorado,  and  Dakota;  Cblorination  works  also,  in  many  parts  of 

the  world ;  Cyanide  works  of  S.  Africa  and  New  Zealand.    These  accounts  are 

-of  special  value  to  practical  men. 

8.  The  bibliography  is  the  first  made  since  1882. 

**  Dr.  Boss  gslDed  his  ezperlenee  la  the  Weatem  States  of  Ajnarlea,  bat  he  hsa  seeoied 
details  of  gold-worklog  rrom  all  pabts  of  the  world,  and  these  shoold  be  of  obbat  uaTics 

^to  prsctical  men.  .  .  .  The  foar  ohaptera  osi  CMortnottoi,  written  from  the  point  of  view 
alike  of  the  practical  man  and  the  chemist,  rbm  with  oomiDBXATiOHB  bithekto  dbbbcoo- 

-xiSBD,  and  oonstltate  an  addition  to  the  literatore  of  Metallurgy,  which  wilt  prove  to  he  of 

'Classloal  valne.  "—iVa<«r«. 

'^The  moet  complete  deterlption  of  the  ohlorlnation  prooeai  which  haa  jet  been  pnbllahed. 
^^Mintng  Journal. 
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NEW   AND    IMPORTANT   WORK. 


Companion-Volume  to  MM,  Kneoht  and  Rauuson's  "Dyeing/^ 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  PBACTIOAIi   MANUAIi. 

Inclnding  the  Processes  Used  in  the  Printing  of 
COTTON,    WOOLLEN,   and   SILK   FABRICS. 

BY 

C.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.C.S., 

Mem,  JSoe,  <if  OhtmictU  Industries    le^te  Lecturer  cU  the  Munieipskl  Technical  School^  Memchesimr, . 

In  Large  8vo,  with  Illustrations  in  the  text  and  Specimens  of  Printed 

Patterns. 


SCHWACKHOFER   and    BROWNE: 

FUEL  AND  WATER:  A  Manual  for  Users  of  Steam  and  Water. 
By  Prof.  FRANZ  SCHWACKHOFER  of  Vienna,  and  WALTER 
R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  C.E.,  late  FeUow  of  Trinity  CoUc^e,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  9/. 

GBxaaAi.  CoNTSN7ns.»Hcat  and  Combustion— Fud,  Varieties  of->Fixinff  Anaiif^ 
meats  :  Furnace,  Flues,  Chimney  —  The  Boiler^  Choice  of—  Varieties  —  Feed-wat«r- 
H  eaters— Steam  Pipes— Water :  Composition,  Purification— Prevention  of  Scale,  ftc,  ftc 

"The  Section  on  Heat  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ludd  erer  written.**— £ff[{^«Mr. 
"  Cannot  fiul  to  be  Suable  tm  tfiousands  nsbg  steam  power."— Ak'Ami^  Etsgmttr. 


SHELTON-BEY  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the- 

Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  Constantinople) : 

THE   MECHANIC'S   GUIDE:   A  Hand-Book  for  Engineers  and> 
Artizans.     With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical  Use. 
lUnstrated.    SiC^nd  Ediihn,    Crown  Sto.     Qoth,  7/6. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Twelfth  Bdltton.     Prfoe  21s. 
Dmnf  $tOf  Cloth,      With  NumetouM  lUvatrtUicntf  reduced  Jrom 

Working  Zh-awntge. 

A    MANUAL    OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OP  MARINE  MACHINERY. 

By  A.  E.  SEATONy  H.Inst.C.E.,  M.  Inst.  Mech.  E.» 

M.Inst.N.A. 


GENERAL     CONTENTS. 


Part  I.—Prinelples  of  Marine 
Propulsion. 

Part  IL— Prinolples  of  Steam 
Engineering. 

Part  UL— Details  of  Marine 
Engines:  Design  and  Cal- 


eulations  for  Cylindersi 
Pistons,  Valyes,  Expansion 
Valves,  &e. 

Part  IV.— Propellers. 

Part   v.— Boilers. 

Part  VI.— MisceUaneoos. 


%*  The  Twelfth  Edition  includes  a  New  Chapter  on  VVatbu-Tubb  Boilsbs, 

with  lUuttrations  of  the  leading  Types. 


««' 


'  In  the  three-fold  capacity  of  enahling  a  Student  to  learn  how  to  deeign,  construct, 
and  work  a  Marine  Steam-Engine,  Mr.  Seaton's  Manual  has  no  bital."— TViMe. 

"The  important  subject  of  Marine  Engineering  is  here  treated  with  the  THOKOuaH- 
MOM  that  it  requirss.  Ho  department  has  escaped  attention.  .  .  .  Qives  the 
results  of  mucn  dose  study  and  practical  svork  "—Engituerinff. 

"  By  hr  the  bist  Manual  in  existence.  .  .  .  GItcs  a  complete  account  of  tfat 
methods  of  solving,  with  the  utmost  possible  economy,  the  problems  before  the  Marine 
Engineer." — Athmamm, 

'^he  Student,  Draughtsman,  and  Engineer  will  find  this  work  the  moct  taldamji 
Handbook  of  Reference  on  the  Marine  Engine  now  in  ezistenoe."~Jfar<iW  £i^flMsr. 


Thibd  Edition.     With  Diagrams.     Pocket-Size,  Leather.     88.  6d. 

A  POCKET-BOOK   OP 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES, 


TOR  THE  17SK  OF 


Marine  Engineers,  Naval  Arehitects,  Desififners,  Draughtsmen* 

Superintendents  and  Otners. 

BY 

A.  R  SEATON,  M.I.O.K,  M.LMech.E.,  M.I.N. A., 

AND 

H.  M.  ROUNTHWAITE,  M.LMech.E.,  M.I.KA. 

"Admieably  FtTLFiLS  itt  porposc.'' — Morifu  Engineer, 


LONDON :   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WORKS  BT    A.    HUMBOLDT   SEZTOH, 


ELEMENTARY   METALLOf 

iA   TEXTBOOK  OF). 

Ixi'.lsdiag  tbe  Author's  Psj^cncjo.  Labokatoi 


6E!(EKAL  <X)XTE!rrS.--lBSn>iacu'jii— Prtpmitt  of 
— Fufh     Refrac^jrr  Mat^rals  -  F&rnAoe^— Oomnwc  cf  tke  ]|«cals 
pvatkiB  of  tl:«  '>re  for  tix  S3>f-!*«r — M^ti^xirfpcal 
l^glnm— Mi3ta*:>  Iron— St**!— Mi'.i  Sted— Copper— 
— G<Ad — yiercurr — Ail^n — Ap:>.icsti'7Bs  of  ELCcnacirr 

TOBT  CoCB»B  WTTH   XCHEBOCa  P&ACTICAI, 


**  The  Tohnne  befior*  u«  rrixT  nniAVCVS  and  cmifiiaio  Pi 
tion.     .     .     .     Jast  tbe  kiL.d  of  vork  ior  StTA-ieoto  commkikivo  the 
liirjrr,  or  for  Ejcoiseckug   Stci^ou  reqninn^  a  gbexai. 
U^ZJUHMMMBM  in  practice  whr*  like  a  hasiot  work  of  rkfi 
we  HKABni.T  cornoiend  tbe  work.'' — Pradieai 

Excnjunrrvr  ^/t-np  and  wkij^arkakged.     .    .    .     froo  and 

fXpiaxned  bj  EXrrLLEsrT  diagrams  &ho«ing  tbe  stafpes  of  the  proeeM 
Amah.  .  •  .  Tb«  most  5ovri.  chapter  is  that  on  the  manj  du 
Id  MetaDorfpcal  MetL-ida  bj  ELECTKicrrr.— CA^miooi  Trade  JmtmaL 

'*  PoMesses  tbe  CRrjkT  advattagk  of  giving  a  Goursk  or 
"-Mining  Jourrud. 


•r  a 

To  aD  i 


•» 


PaacnciAi.  W; 


Serton*s  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Quantitattye  Analysis. 

FOR  THE  r^E  OF  STrDBXTS. 

With  Illastrations.     Foubth  Editios.    Crown  8ro^  Cloth,  9^ 

'*  A  COMPACT  labokatort  gctdb  for  beginners  was  wanted,  md  the  want  k« 
been  well  hupplied.    ...     A  f:ood  and  osefol  book." — LanaL 


Sexton*8  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Qualitati?e  Analysis. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STCDENT& 

With  Illustrations.    Third  Edition'.    Crown  8TO,Cloth,  3k.  fid. 

••  The  work  of  a  thoronpbly  practical  chemist" — BrUixk  MediealJownal. 
**  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  will  aapply  a  WMnt."—J<mrwU  of  EduaUiaL 


f* 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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fn  4to,  Boards,      78.  6d. 

MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

t'  i^v^  ':^  .  (English    and    French) : 

28    GRAPHIC    TABLES    OR   DIAGRAMS. 

Showing  at  a  glance  the  Mcttital  Conyebsion  of  MxASUBiMXim 

in  DuFKRENT  Units 

Of  Lengtiis,  Areas,  Volumes,  Weights,  Stresses,  Densities,  Qaaatlties 
of  Work,  Horse  Powers,  Temperatures,  fta 

For  the  use  of  Englnoen,  Suroeyon,  ArcMUaU,  and  Contraeton, 

BY 

ROBERT    HENRY    SMITH,  M. Inst. Mech. Enq., 


Prof,  of  Civil  and  Hech.  Baglneering,  Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham. 


I    'S 


*^*  Prof.  Smith's  Cokyersion-Tables  form  the  most  unique  and  com- 
prehensive collection  ever  placed  before  the  profesBion.  By  their  use  much 
4ime  and  labour  will  be  saved,  and  the  chances  of  error  in  calculation 
•dimmished.  It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  Engineer's  Office  will  be 
•considered  complete  without  them. 

The  SupEBioRiTV  of  the  Graphic  Method  is  shown  by  the  following 
•considerations : — 

1.  It  is  coNTiNtJons — that  is,  there  is  no  break  or  gap  between  any  one 
•quantity  and  the  next  higher  or  lower  quantity  convertible  by  means  of 
-ctiagrams. 

2.  The  Tables  are  completely  beciprocal.  By  means  of  the  same 
table  conversions  in  both  directions,  from  English  to  French  and  French  to 
English,  are  equally  possible. 

3.  Conversion  by  the  Graphic  Table  is  found  by  experience  to  be  more 
RAPID  and  LESS  fatiguing  to  the  eye  and  brain. 

4.  After  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  general  method,  the  Gn^>hio 
TfJTI                 Diagram  has  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the  eye  a  pictorial  representation 

Csffg^JL  -of  the  RELATION  BETWEEN  the  TWO  SETS  of  MAGNITUDES  Compared.  This 
is  not  a  simply  sentimental  or  ideal  advantage.  It  has  seal  practical 
UTILITY,  because  it  prevents  possibilities  of  gross  error. 


•    r-rf 


niuiitiv 


"  The  work  is  iKVALUABLa"— OoZliery  Ouardian. 

"Ought  to  be  in  ktkrt  office  where  eren  occMional  conTersions  are  required.    .    .    .    Prof. 
Smith'a  Tablv  form  very  bxcvllrrt  chbcks  on  reeulte.    ...     A  txet  VBiWCL  and  good 
•Mt  of  diagrams. "—i?2ce<rioa]  Review. 

"Prof.  Smith  dceerreB  the  hearty  thanlu,  not  only  of  the  Effoiirxis,  but  of  the  Commbkcial 
World,  for  having  smoothed  the  way  for  the  aooptio.^  of  the  Mbteic  Htstbh  of  Mbabuabmbxt, 
«  subject  which  is  now  assuming  great  Importance  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  our  hold  upon 
yoRBiQii  tbadi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  antiquated  system  of  Weights  and  Measores 
«iaed  in  this  country  Is  doomed  to  be  superseded  by  the  much  simpler  method  of  dbcimal 
aiBASuaBMBiTT.    The  sooner  this  is  recognised,  the  bettAr.**— Tfcs  Jfadkinsry  MmrtuL 

LONDON  :  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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43  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  *  CO.'S  PUBLJOATlONa. 

By  PROFESSORS  J.  J.  THOMSON  ft  POYNTING. 

In  Large  Svo.     Fully  lUufitrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK   OF    PHYSICS: 

OOM  PRISING 

PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER;  HEAT;  SOUND  AND  LIGHT; 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

BY 

J.  H.  POYNTING,  J.  J.  THOMSON, 

8C.D.,  r.B.8.,  AND  JI.A.«  r.E.s., 

Lftto  Fellow  of  TrinUy  Oollega,  Cambridge;  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colle^  OambridM;  Prof. 

Pntfeiior  of  Physles,  Sfaaon  College,  '    of  Experimental  Phyiics  la  the  UuTienity 

Birmingham.  of  Cambridge. 


■■ooas  Edriox,  Rmifd  mmd  MtUmrgti.    /lecM-iSUc,  XmMv,  alto  f$r  OJIu  Ut4,  OMk,  Uk 

BOILERS,   MARINE   AND  LAND: 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH. 
A  Handbook  of  Rules,  Formul^c,  Tasles,  ftc,  ilslatiyx  to  MateriaZi». 

SOANTUNQS,  AND  PbXSSUBXS,   SAFETY  VaLYBB,  SfBINOS, 

Ftttinos  and  Mountinqs,  ka. 

fox  tbe  TObc  ot  all  Steam«>TIl0etd« 

By  T.   W.   TRAILL,   M.  Inst.O.E.,   P.E.R,K, 

Knglneer  Sorreyor-ln-Chief  to  the  Board  of  Trada. 


\*  In  the  New  Issue  the  subject-matter  has  been  considerably  extended,, 
and  Tables  haYe  been  added  for  Pressures  up  to  200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

**Yer7  nnllke  any  of  tbe  namerooi  treatiiea  on  Boilers  which  bare  preceded  It.  .  .  .  Reallr 
oseftil.  .  .  .  Contains  an  BnoaicoDS  Quahtitt  or  Iaporm ayioh  arranged  in  a  rttj  oonrenisn 
form.  .  .  .  Thoee  who  hare  to  dee Ign  bollen  will  find  that  they  can  settle  the  dimensions  for  aar 
giTen  wessore  with  almost  no  ealcolation  with  its  aid.  ...  A  most  uairub  tolumb  .  . 
supplying  information  to  be  had  nowhere  else.''--3%s  Xftginter. 

**  As  a  handbook  of  rules,  formula,  tables.  Aa,  relating  to  materials,  scantlings,  and  presrarsi,  this- 
work  will  prore  most  uaivuL.  The  name  or  the  Author  is  a  sufflcient  guarantee  for  its  aoenraoy.  Ik 
will  sare  enghieers,  inspectors,  and  draughtsmen  a  rast  amount  of  caleuXstion."— ^olnrt. 

"By  such  an  authority  cannot  but  proTs  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  suUeot.  .  .  . 
We  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  being  the  most  coM^Lin,  eminently  practical  work  on  tae  saltfeot.'' 


*'Ta  the  engineer  and  practical  boiler-maker  it  will  prore  ihtalv^bu.  The  tables  In  all  vn^ 
babUlty  an  the  most  ezbaustiTe  /et  published.  .  .  .  Certainly  deserres  a  place  on  the  shelf  la 
the  drawing  office  of  erery  boiler  ukopr—Prmmiml  Mngkutr. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GBIFFIN'S   METAIiLXniGICAL   SEBIES. 


THE  METALLDRGY  OF  IRON. 


BY 


THOMAS  TURNER.  Ass.)C.R.S.M.,   F.I.C., 

Director  of  Technical  Instruction  to  the  Staffordshire  County  CouncSU 

In  Labox   8vo,   Handsome   Cloth,   With   Nuhesous   Illustrations- 

(many  pbom  Photographs).     Priob  16«. 


GENERAL   CONTENTS. 


Early  History  of  Iron. 

Modem  History  of  Iron. 

The  Age  of  SteeL 

Chief  Iron  Ores. 

Preparation  of  Iron  Ores. 

The  Blast  Furnace. 

The  Air  nsed  in  the  Blast  Furnace. 

Reactions  of  the  Blast  Furnace. 

The  Fuel  used  in  the  Blast  Furnace. 


Slags  and  Fluxes  of  Iron  Smelting.. 

Properties  of  Cast  Iron. 

Foundry  Practice. 

Wrought  Iron. 

Indirect  Production  of  Wrought 

Iron. 
The  Puddling  Process. 
Further   Treatment  of    Wrought 

Iron. 


Corrosion  of  Iron  and  steel. 

*'  A  MOST  taluablb  summary  of  aseful  knowledge  relating  to  everj  method  and 
stsge  in  the  maDofactore  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  down  to  the  present  moment  .  .   . 
paracnlarlj  rich  in  chemical  details.    ...    An  kzhaustivb  and  rbally  nbkdbd- 
oompilation  by  a  most  capable  and  thoroughly    up-to-date   metallwgical 
vaXhonij^^—BuUeHn  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

*'  This  is  A  delightful  book,  giring,  as  it  does,  reliable  information  on  a  subject 
becoming  eveiy  day  more  elaborate.  .  .  .  The  account  of  the  chief  iron  ores  is, 
like  the  rest  of  this  work,  rich  in  detail  .  .  .  Foundry  Practice  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  InTestigaiion  by  the  aathor,  and  forms  an  interesting  and 
able  chapter.'' — Colliery  Ouardian, 

'  "  Mr.  Turner's  work  comes  at  an  opportane  moment  and  in  answer  to  a  real 
dkmahd.    ...    a  thoroughly  uheful  book,  which  brings  the  subject  up  to- 
DATE.     The  anthor  has  produced  an  bmin eetly  rkadablb  book.     .     .     .    What- 
ever he  describes,  he  describes  well.     .     .     .    There  is  much  in  the  work  that  will  bs 
of  GREAT  YALUE  to  thoss  engaged  in  the  iron  industry.  ^'—Afiniit^  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     IN  PREPARATION. 

GOMPANION-YOLUUE  ON 

THE     METALLURGY    OF    STEEL. 


LONDON:   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


M  OHARLSS  QRIFFIN  Jt  00,*8  PUBLICATIONB, 

WORKS  BY  DB.  ALDER  WMGHT,  F.R.8. 

fllED  OILS,  FATS,  BUTTERS,  AND  WAXES: 

THEIR  PREPARATION   AND  PROPERTIES, 

And  the  Mannfieu^tare  therefrom  of  Candles,  Soaps,  and 

Other  Products. 

BY 

C.  R.  ALDER  WRIGHT,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  School ;  Examiner  in  **  Soap"  to  tha 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.- 

In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  144  Illustrations.     28s. 

"  Dr.  Weight's  work  will  be  found  absolutely  indispensable  bjr  everv  Chemist. 
*Tbbms  with  information  valuable  alike  to  the  Analyst  and  the  Tedinical  Chemist.*'  — 
7>i#  AnalysL 

'*Will  rank  as  the  Standard  English  Authoxitv  on  Oils  and  Fats  lor  manf 
^ears  to  come." — Industrits  and  Ir^n, 


tooovD  Editioii.    With  Tery  Numeroiu  lUustratioiiB.    HandBome  Cl«th,  tm, 
Aiao  PrMenUtion  Edition,  Gilt  and  Gilt  £d««8,  7a.  6d. 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  SCIENCE: 

Simple  and  Amusing  Experiments  (oyer  400)  in 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 


%*  To  the  Nsw  Edition  has  been  added  an  excellent  chapter  on  the 
^jrstematic  Order  in  which  CUms  Experiments  should  be  earned  out  for 
Edncational  purpooea. 


li 


Any  one  who  may  still  have  doubts  regardinff  the  value  of  Elementai7 
Science  as  an  organ  of  education  wiU  si)eedily  have  nis  doubts  dispelled,  if  hie 
*takes  the  trouble  to  understand  the  methods  recommended  by  Dr.  Alder 
Wright.  The  Additions  to  the  New  Edition  wiU  be  of  great  service  to  all 
who  wish  to  uae  the  volume,  not  merely  as  a  '  play-book,*  but  as  an  instrument 
*for  the  TRAINIKO  of  the  mintal  FA0ULTi]i8."~J^a/t«re. 

"  Step  by  step  the  learner  is  here  gentlv  guided  through  the  paths  of  sdenoe, 
made  eas]^  by  tne  perfect  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and  made  flowery  by  tiie 
most  strilong  and  eorknu  experiments.  Well  adM>ted  to  become  the  tkxabubid 
VBiBiiD  of  many  a  bright  ana  promising  lad." — Umnckuter  Mtammer. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Engineering  Drawing  and  Design 

(A    TEXT-BOOK    OF): 
In  Two  Farts,  Published  Separately. 

Vol.  I. — Practical  Geometry,  Plane,  and  Solid.     3s. 

Vol.  II. — Machine  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Design.   4s.  6d- 

BY 

SIDNEY  H.   WELLS,    Wh.Sc, 

A.X.Iir8rC.X.,  A.M.IKBY.MICH.B., 

FTindpftl  of,  and  Heikd  of  the  Engineering  Department  in,  tbe  Battenea  Polytechnic  IntUtute ; 
formeriy  of  the  EnglneerlnK  Departments  of  the  Yorkshire  College.  Leeds ; 

and  Dulwich  College,  London. 

With  many  lUtutrathMf,  specially  prepared  for  the  Work,  and  numerous 
Examples,  for  the  Use  of  Studrnts  in  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges, 

*'  A  THOEOUOHLT  usBFi  L  woHK.  exceedingly  well  written.  For  the  many  Examples  and 
Qaestlons  we  have  nothing  but  praise."— ^(Uure. 

**  A  CAPITAL  TBXTBOOK,  arranged  on  an  bxcblukt  btstbu,  calculated  to  glrean  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  snl^ject,  and  not  the  mere  faculty  of  mechanical  copying.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  shows- 
how  to  make  complbtb  woRKiifG-DBAWisos,  discussing  fully  each  step  in  the  design."— JEZeetrieal 
Rgview. 

"The  first  hook  leads  babilt  and  katdballt  towards  the  second,  where  the  technical  papU 
Is  brought  into  contact  with  large  and  more  complex  designs."— nk«  StkootmoBUr. 


Electrical  Measurements  k  Instniments. 

A  Practical  Hand-book  of  Testing  for  the  Electrical 

Engineer, 

By    CHARLES    H.    TEAMAN, 

Assoc.  Inst.  RE,  formerly  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 

The  author  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in  the  use  of  Electrical  Measuring  Instniments  of 
Tarious  types  in  the  Laboratory,  Testroom,  and  Workshop. 
The  following  subjects  of  practical  Importance  are  dealt  with— 

SCPPLT  MbTKKS  I  POTBKTIOMBTKR8. 

Galvakohktrbb. 

Tlie  testing  of  Supply  Meters  is  a  subject  upon  which  very  little  has  been  published.  The- 
Potentlometer  has  not  been  Hystematically  treated  in  any  recent  book  on  electrical  meaRurement, 
and  although  Galvanometers  are  considered  by  many  writers,  there  still  remains  tlie  want  for  a 
connected  description  of  the  different  typos  and  their  uses. 

The  Electrical  jBngineer  is  particularly  concerned  with— 

Altbrnatimo  Ccrbbnt  Mrahcrbmkiits. 

Faii.ty  Location. 

Dtnamo  akd  Traksformkk  EpriciKircr  Test?*. 

Low  RBaiCTAKCKs.  I  Medidm  Rrsistances. 

'  HioH  Rbsistakckb. 

BaTTKRT  TbSTIHO.  I  MaOKBTIC  TB813. 

DbSCRIPTIOK  op  TbST  rooms  AI^D  ELECTRO-TECaXICAL  Laboratohibs. 

This  work  is  written  by  an  Electrical  Engineer  for  Electrical  Eujdneers.  ft  forms  an  excellent 
text-book  for  students  proceeding  to  the  "Electrical  Instruments  section  of  the  Honours  Grade 
Examinations  in  Electncal  Engineering  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  minority  of  the  illnstnUiona  have  not  been  published  before,  and  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  this  work. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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0HABLB8  QSIFFIN  it.  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Thirteenth  Annual  laaue.    Handsome  cloth,  78. 6d. 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 

or  THB 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

OOMPILXD  FROM  OFFIOIAL  S0UR0E8. 

^mprialng  {together  with  other  Official  Information)  LI8T8  of  the 
PAPERS  read  during  1896  before  all  the  LEADINQ  SOCIETIES  throughout 
the  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  following  Departmente  of  Reeearoh: — 


1 1.  Science  Generally:  >.#.,  Societies  occupy- 
ing themselreft  with  sereml  Branches  of 
Saence,  or  with  Science  and  Literature 
jointly. 

I  a.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

1 3.  CSiemistry  and  Fhotofraphy. 

4  4.  Geology,  Geogniphy,  and  if ineralMy. 

1$.  Biology,  including  ificrosGopy  ana  An- 
thropology. 


f   6. 


Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

Mechanical  Science  and  Architectartw 

Naval  and  Military  Science. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

Law. 
f  xz.  Literature. 
f  Z9.  Psychology. 
f  Z3.  Archaeology. 
f  14.  Medicine. 


1.2: 


Of  the  Twelfth  Issue  (for  1895),  The  Engineer  ^^ — "Every 
•year  of  publication  of  this  book  has  added  to  the  proofs  of  its 
USEFULNESS.  .  .  .  The  Ycar-books  of  past  years  form  a  very 
HANDY  consecutive  INDEX  of  the  work  done  by  the  Societies." 

**  The  Ykak-Book  of  Socibtibs  is  a  Reccttd  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  for 
tfce  ptOKCtm  of  Science."— g<>  Lym  PUxfmir^  F.R,S,^  K,C,B.,  M,P,,  Patt-Pmidmi 
f^'Jttr  Brifitk  Asspcimii^H. 

"It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  tiaw 
toe  of  the  most  generally  useful  works  for  the  library  or  the  desk.'*—  The  Times. 

^^"^^"Bntifih  Societies  are  now  well  represented  in  the  *  Year- Book  of  the  Scientific  and 
.Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. '"--(Art.  "Societies'*  in  New  Edition  of 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  vol.  xxii.)  / 

Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
•Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
had,  price  7/6.     Also  Copies  of  the  following  Issues. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  of  the  year  in  the  various  Departments! 
It  is  used  as  a  ready  Handbook  in  all  our  great  SciENTinc 
Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
and  has  become  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  every 
■one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 


LONDON:   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


A  BOOK  NO  FAMILY  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT. 

Thirtieth    Edition.      Royal  8t?o,  JIandsome  Cloth,  10«.  6d. 

A    DICTIONAEY    OF 

Domestic  Medicine  and  HouseMd  Siu^ery, 

BT 

SPENCER    THOMSON,  M.D.,   Edin.,  L.R.C.S., 

REVISED,  AND  IN  PART  RE-WRITTEN,  BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

BT 

JOHN     CHARLES    STEELE,    M  D., 

Lath  of  Guy's  Hospital, 

AMD  BT 

GEO.    RE  ID,    M.D.,  D.P.H., 

IfBD.  Officeb,  Staffs.  Countt  Counoxl. 

With  Appendix  on  the  Management  of  the  Siok-room,  and  many  Hints  for  the 

Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids. 


In  ita  New  Form,  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson's  *•  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Mbdicike" 
fally  sustains  its  reputation  as  the  **  Representative  Book  of  the  Medical  Knowledge 
4tnd  Practice  of  the  Day  "  applied  to  Domestic  Requirements. 

The  most  recent  Impkovkmknts  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Sick — in  Appliances 
for  the  Relief  of  Pain — and  in  all  matters  connected  with  Sanitation,  Hygiene,  and 
the  Maintenance  of  the  General  Health— will  be  found  in  the  New  Issue  in  clear  and 
full  detail ;  the  experience  of  the  Editors  in  the  Spheres  of  Private  Practice,  of  Hospital 
Treatment,  and  of  Sanitary  Supervision  respectively,  combininff  to  render  the  Dictionary 
perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  practical  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Language.  Many 
new  Engravings  have  been  introduced — improved  Diagrams  of  different  parts  of  the  Human 
Body,  and  Illustrations  of  the  newest  Meaical,  Surgical,  and  Sanitary  Apparatus. 

*«*  All  Directions  given  in  Mitch  a  form  as  to  he  readily  and  eafely  followed. 


FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFATORY  ADDRESS. 

'*  Without  entering  upon  that  difficult  ground  which  correct  profesfiional  knowledge  and  ednested 
Judgment  can  alone  permit  to  be  safely  trudden,  there  is  a  wide  and  extensive  field  for  exertion,  and  for 
usefulness,  open  to  the  unprofessional,  In  the  kindly  offices  of  a  true  DOMESTIC  MEDICINS,  the  timely 
help  and  solace  of  a  simple  HOUSEHOLD  SUSOESY,  or,  better  still,  in  the  watchful  care  more  gener- 
ally known  as  *  SANITARY  PRECAUTION,'  which  tends  rather  to  preserve  health  than  to  cure  disease. 
'  The  touch  of  a  gentle  hand '  will  not  be  less  gentle  because  guided  by  knowledge,  nor  will  the  ffiTs 
domestic  remedies  be  less  anxiously  or  carefully  administered.  Life  may  be  saved,  suffering  may  always 
be  alleviated.  Even  to  the  resident  in  the  «idst  of  civilisation,  the  '  KNOWLEDQB  IS  POWEB,'  to  do 
good ;  to  the  setUer  and  emigrant  it  is  INVALUABLE." 


"  Dr.  Thomson  has  folly  suoceeded  In  conveying  to  the  public  a  vast  amount  of  useful  profantonal 
^  .knowledge."— i>uMtn  Journal  qf  Medical  Seienee. 

*'  The  amount  of  useful  knowledge  conveyed  in  this  Work  is  wrptWng."— Medical  Timet  and  GautU, 
**  Worth  ns  wexght  in  oold  to  fahilibs  and  the  olbegt. "—O^ord  Herald, 
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Each  Striti  it  ampltle  in  ifelf,  and  told  teparaltljf. 

PreMntalton  Edition,  Cloth  and  Qold,  .  ,    12s.  6d.  each  volume^. 

Library  Edition,  Half  Bound,  Roxburghe,    .       .    14s.  „ 

Do.,  Morocco  Antique,  .     21s.  „ 

In  Square  3vo,  elegaaliy  prmttd  on  tontd  paper. 
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S^^' 


feiS*?'"?? 


•f  Dm  uottlmpotlul  lawkior  tbaHunn.  OndJt 
kduto  Uh  puMuhtn  far  tba  almnsi  villi  which 
Ukb  work  It  fot  njh  uid 


•"  Bill  la  B  wondrwu  hook,  tui  oontj 
i^ft  wdAoT  nrtomm,  11  irVi  >-  *^ 
lo  UT  mu'i  UtavT.  '—PMUIiit 

trmrT^.  Itauk  lun  «tw  bflforL  ** 

figm  In  oar  lufu(*<'— lit*  '■•'^ 

Uie  coll«cUd  wlHlDin  of  phUotopliar 
■wnvnd  iaU  una  bHp  of  awful  ui^ 


"Will  ti«  Hnind  tobi  worth  Ha  vdtU  la  inM* 
bj  Mmij  OHii.-— lif  ArfMv. 

'  Krur  sac*  li  lidm  Tttta  U»  wisltli  or  im- 
CannilHt  tEmifat,  ud  411  iflov  irlUi  tha  kAM 
Lunilnwona  ofnDnu  '-^Mr. 

-'TIm  walk  or  Hr.  BsBlknta  Ur  ontj^riin  til 
oUwn  or  lu  Mad.  To  ttia  eUrmiu.  Ui>  tathor, 
tbi  artlat.  and  Ula  aaawlat,  'MuiTtaDnilitaarilaar 
Hilda  snnot  lUI  to  nndH  aliBciat  iiealcalaUa 


t>  SB  ■iH«4!n'*v 


~  rt-aooi.  a»mprUM  lo  all  I 
book  ealoUaUd   bi  be   of  iu 


'  ..->  ,~^^^j  of  unoilU  ^Qotatioo,  It  oauut 
ba  aaipaHul  ~— ft'CUof  riaia. 

"It  a  impoHlbla  to  ikckDOt  a  dula  paaaaca  ta 
tha  woik  wUdl  doia  aai.  npoD  tha  faca  at  IL  Ju- 
tthiu  wloction   bj  lu  mVlulo  iB»if-i)i™« 

"Wa  an  not  aorprlaad  that  a  Bkois  Biuh  of 
Uila  nrk  aboDld  haia  baB  nllad  for.  Mr.  Soatb' 
Wa  haa  tha  oathollc  UatM  dadribit  La  a  (ood 
SMur.  Pr«chen  and  pabUe  apskara  will  End 
UUIt  hi!  vtdil UH [01  tbaD.--JHte»wv*  Dallr 

"  tha'  anoaa  Bauaa  ttiilj  nittlH  tha  immi^ 
rvBttaoB  of  thanui.--7aki>  SwU. 
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